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A   DIARY. 


Stockholm,  1st  NoTomber,  18—. 
IS  THE  MOBNINa  HOTJE. 

"  Akothxb  day,  another  reyolution  of  light  and  shade. 
Enjoy  thy  existence,  sayest  thou,  holj  dawn  of  morning,  ani- 
mating glance  of  loye,  beam  of  G-od !  Thou  wakest  me  once 
more  from  my  darkness,  giyest  me  a  day,  a  new  existence,  a 
little  life.  Thou  lookest  upon  me  in  this  light  and  sayest, 
follow  the  moments !  They  scattenin  their  flight,  light  and 
flowers ;  they  conceal  themselyes  in  clouds,  but  only  to  shine 
forth  again  all  the  loyelier ;  foUow  them,  and  let  not  the 
shade  And  thee  before  thou  hast  begun  to  liye !" 

Thus  thought  I  with  a  great,  home-departed  spirit,  as  in 
the  dawn  of  morning  I  awoke  and  saw  the  beam  of  daylight 
penetrating  into  my  chamber,  and  inyoluntarily  stretched 
forth  my  arms  to  meet  it.  It  was  neither  bright  nor  cheerful ; 
it  was  the  misty  beam  of  a  Noyember  day,  but  still  light 
from  the  light  which  brightened  my  life's-day,  and^  I  greeted 
it  with  love. 

May  the  light  of  my  life's-day,  like  that  of  the  morning, 
be— an  ascending  one !  whether  its  beam  shine  through  mist 
or  through  clear  air  is  all  one !  if  the  day  only  increases,  if 
only  life  become  more  bright. 

Aflier  an  absence  of  ten  years  I  yisit  anew  the  home  of  my 
childhood ;  whether  for  (i  longer  or  a  shorter  time  circum- 
stances wfll  determine.  Independent  in  fortune  and  posi- 
tion in  life,  I  can  now,  after  a  captiyity  of  many  years, 
enjoy  freedom,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  follow  merely  my 
ownwilL 
I  arriyed  here  last  eyening,  a  few  days  earlier  than  I  was 

(    expected,  and  thus  could  not  by  any  possibility  flatter  myself 
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that  on  my  account  the  house  of  my  stepmother  was  so     ' 
splendidly  lighted  up  as  I  found  it  on  stopping  before  it. 
Ah,  no !     On  the  contrary,  it  was  terribly  difficult  to  find 
anybody  who  would  trouble  themselyes  in  the  least  about  me 
and  my  affairs. 

At  length  I  stumbled  upon  a  maid-servant,  whose  kind 
countenance  and  manner  immediately  pleased  me,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  who  I  was,  busied  herself  actively 
about  me  and  mine.  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  con- 
ducted me  up  a  windii^  staircase  covered  with  carpeting  i 
which  led  to  my  room,  "  how  vexatious  it  is !  Her  G:race  j 
gives  to-day  a  little  ball  to  celebrate  Miss  Selma's  birthday, 
and  now  they  have  taken  off  their  cloaks  in  your  room,  .Miss ; 
how  untidy  it  looks ! — ^But  see !  they  did  not  expect  you 
earlier  than  next  week,  and  therefore  nothing  is  in  order." 

^^  It  does  not  signify !"  said  I,  as  with  some  consternation 
I  looked  round  the  room  which  my  stepmother  in  her  letter 
had  praised  as  an  "  excellent  chamber,"  and  which  was  now 
filled  with  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  cloaks,  with  fur  boots 
and  over-shoes.  The  music  of  one  of  Strauss's  intoxicating  ] 
waltzes  came  from  below,  producing  an  effect  hal£-animating, 
half-depressing ;  and  I  thought,  if  I  sit  myself  down  qiuetly 
among  these  empty  human  habilunents  and  listen  to  tluls 
music,  and  think,  *'  Here  sit  I,  a  forlorn  stranger  in  the 
country,  whilst  they  below  are  making  merry  with  daadng, 
then--^I  shall  become  melancholy,  and  shall  begin  to  write  an 
appendix  to  Solomon's  sermon, '  All  is  vanity !'  But  if  I  too 
go  down  aulong  those  joyfal  people,  and  entertain  mysetf 
with  looking  at  them,  and  wMlst  they  whirl  about  in  the  i 
gallopade  and  the  waltz,  make  my "  ^ 

A  dim  idea  unfolded  itsel£  suddenly  in  my  liead,  like  the    J 
buttei^y  from  the  chrysalis.    I  turned  round  to  Karin — such 
was  the  ndme  of  my  obliging  maiden* — and  prayed  her  to 
inform  nobody  in  the  house  of  my  arrival,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  assist  me  in  putting  on  my  black  silk  dress  and  otber 
things,  necessary  for  a  hasty  toilet.     I  wished  to  steal  into 
the  company  unannounced  and  unknown.  Karin  understood 
my  idea,  thought  it  merry,  and  helped  me  quickly  and  effi-     , 
ciently ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour  I  could  show  myself  vdth    \ 
honour  in  the  saloon,  and  hoped  to  remain  unobserved,  a 
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jwrt;  of  the  ^^foule^*  whidi,  as  I  knew  of  old,  waa  yery  con- 
siderftble  in  the  soirees  of  my  stepmother.  And  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied  to  be  able  to  look 
about  me  a  little,  and,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  myself  for 
aeqoaintsnce  with  relatr^es  whom  I  had  now  not  seen  for  so 
BHUiy  years. 

As  I  entered  the  dancing-room  a  gallopade  wbs  being 
dacnced.  I  stole  along  by  the  wall,  and  soon  fortunately 
femid  a  place  in  a  comer.  The  music,  tha  noise,  and  the 
strong  blaze  of  light,  almost  bewildered  my  brain.  When  I 
had  a  little-  recovered  my  senses,  I  looked  about  curiously 
fer  the  countenances  of  my  connexions;  above  all,  my 
eye  sought  for  my  young  sister  Sehna,  althongh  almost 
Tnthout  hope  of  recognising  in  the  young  girl  of  twenty^ 
the  tender,  delicate  child  which.  I  had  not  seen  for  ten 
yesrs; 

"But  the  sole  daughter  of  the  house;"  thought  I,  "  the 
herrane  of  the  day,  must  stiU  be- easy  to  discover  among  the 
others :  she  must  certainly  precede  every  one  in  the  danoe^ 
and  must  be  put  forward  and  honoured  before  all  others  !*' 
and:  I  sought  inquiringly  among  the  couples  who  were  float- 
ing round  in  the  gallopade;  The  dance  seemed  to  me  en- 
chanting. 

**  Ah,  leg  retries  du  bat  !**  said  now  an  elderfy  gentleman  of 
complac^at  but  somewhat  decr^id  exterior  and  relaxed 
features,  who  stood  near  me ;  and  I  saw  a  young  officer 
of  dragoons  dancing  onward  with  two  youn^  ladies  who 
riveted  my  whole  attention,  so  beautiful  and  hnlliant  were 
they.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  one  of  these  must  be 
my  sister*  8ebna ;  but  which  of  themp  They  had  a  re- 
markably great  sisterly  resemblance,  and  vet  on  close  ob- 
servation there  was  a  peculiar  manner  whion  made  them  im- 
like.  The  lively^  refined,  captivating  grace  which  distini- 
gniBhed  the  one  who  was  dressed  in  white  gauze  and  blond^ 
wae  wanting  in  the  other,  who  wore  bright  rose-coloured«rape, 
and  whose  figure  was  somewhat  larger,  yet  who  meantime 
waa  xmqnestionably  the  handsomer^ppto^  dancing  was 
characterised  by  that  joyously-boiiifl&g  life,  which  i»  said 
to-  constitute  the  spirit  of  Eanny  Msler's  dancing,  whilst 
that  of  the  other — the  white  one — had  more  of  the  noble, 
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pure  grace  which  I  myself  have  admired  in  Maria  Taglioni. 
JSither  might  be  Selma.  The  more  I  regarded  the  white  one, 
the  more  I  wished  that  she  might  be  my  sister. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  possible,  that  the  somewhat  self-willed 
doll,  '*  little  me,"  as  Selma  called  herself  in  her  childish  years, 
should  have  changed  into  this  sylph-like  being,  whose  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  soul  and  innocent  joy  P 

The  other  had  more  of  the  proud  SELr,  which  looked  forth 
in  the  child  Selma ;  perhaps  she  might  be  my  sister  Selma  P 
Should  I  be  able  to  love  her  much  ? 

Wlulst  this  contest  between  the  red  and  white  rose  went 
^n  in  my  mind,  imd  I  purposely  asked  no  explanation  from 
my  neighbour,  willing  to  await  the  answer  from  chance,  I 
heard  the  gentleman  who  had  exclaimed  "  les  reines  du  bal,^* 
congratulated  by  another  upon  being  "  a  rich  old  bachelor.^* 

"  The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor,"  said  he  with  a  sigh, 
which  awakened  in  me  the  thought  that  he  found  himself 
•burdened  with  as  many  wives  and  children  as  Eochus  Pum- 
pernickel— "  the  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor  is  indeed  a 
continual " 

"  The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor,"  said  the  first  speaker 
Also  with  a  sigh,  *^  is  a  splendid  breakfast,  a  tolerably  flat 
dinner,  and  a  most  miserable  supper !" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  the  communication  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  observed  "  les  reines  du  hal^^^  I  remarked  that  a 
»man  between  thirty  and  forty,  in  naval  uniform,  of  a  firank 
and  strong  exterior,  with  a  pair  of  serious,  honest  eyes — ^was 
noticing  me.  This  gave  me  pleasure — I  do  not  know  why. 
I  also  remarked  that  the  son  of  Neptune  steered  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me,  and — ^unexpectedly  seated  himself  by  my 
£ide.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  rightly  comprehend  how  we 
.fell  into  discourse,  and  stiU  less  how  I  came  to  confide  to 
him  my  observations  on  the  two  stars  of  the  ball,  and  least  of 
all,  how  I  could  feel  so  commimicative  and  well  acquainted 
with  a  person  entirely  strange  to  me.  The  person  smiled  at 
my  coimdential  communications,  and  inquired  if  I  Kvished  for 
Any  explanations  from  him  P  I  replied  that  thi«  eyeningjl 
had  B#t  but  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had  take^  ChanSe^ 
for  my  helmsman,  and  would  let  him  direct  my  course. 
My  new  acquaintance  warned  me  of^e  danger  of  giving 
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myself  up  to  such  a  Helmsman,  and  sought  with  delicacy  to* 
dive  into  the  intention  of  my  undertaking.  I  answered 
evasively;  the  conversation  was  jesting,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  great  ship  of  war  was  amusing  itself  hy 
chasing  a  little  brig,  which  nevertheless  succeeded,  by 
rapidly  tacking  about,  perpetually  to  escape  it.  In  the 
mean  time  we  came,  quite  unexpectedly,  into  very  deep 
water,  namely,  into  the  innermost  of  the  soul  and  of  life, 
and  we  soon  were  contending  about  that  which,  consti- 
tutes the  highest  weal  or  woe  of  human  life.  We  had  in 
this  subject  entirely  different  views,  because,  whilst  I,  iin 
the  calmness  of  temper  and  clearness  of  thought,  sought  for 
the  haven  of  felicity,  the  son  of  Neptune  found  it  merely  ii> 
the  life  and  strength  of  feeling.  I  asserted  that  in  this  way 
he  never  would  come  into  the  haven,  but  would  alw^s  find 
himself  on  the  outside  of  it,  in  the  open  stormy  sea.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  this.  It  was  exactly  upon  the  open 
stormy  sea  that  he  had  found  happiness.  I  declared  myself 
opposed  to  the  disquiet  of  a  Viking  life ;  he  against  a  life  of 
qmet  and  ease.  I  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  shipwrecks  under 
the  guidance  of  the  feelings,  and  remembered  Odijx?rs  worda 
in  Havamal,  "  Insecure  is  that  which  one  possesses  in  the- 
breast  of  another."  The  seaman  betook  himself  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  thought  with  the  Apostle,  that  without  love  all 
things  in  the  world  were  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbaL 
I  bowed  myself  before  human  love :  this  was  precisely  my 
proposition.  But  in  regard  to  private  relationships,  I  found 
it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  be  able  to  sing  at^ 
all  times, 

I  care  for  nobody,  nobody, 
And  nobody  careg  for  me ! 

The  seaman  laughed,  but  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '*  Yoih 
would  not  be  able  to  sing  so,  and  could  not  sing  so,  if  you  had 
had  the  happiness — ^to  have  children." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  I,  in  an  indifferent  tone ;  pleased 
in  myself  to  find  that  my  new  acquaintance  was,  as  I  had 
ab^ady  suspected,  a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  familv. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  ending  of  the  gallopade 
and  the  dancing  ladies  seeking  for  resting-places,  on  which. 
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my  neighbour  stood  up.  The  view  through  the  dancing-room 
was  now  freer,  and  permitted  <Mie  through  the  open  doors  to 
look  into  the  saloon,  where  turbaned  "  gracious  ladies"  occu- 
pied the  divans,  and  several  gentlemen  with  stars  and  ribbons 
moved  about  them. 

*^  Ah,  there  she  is !"  thought  I,  with  sudden  emotion,  as- a 
lady  of  noble  figure  and  noble  beazing  came  in  sight,  whilst 
in  conversation  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  she  slowly  ap- 
proached the  dancing^'Toom. 

Yes,  that  was  she ;  still  the  same  as  ever  in  appearance, 
grave,  beautiful,  and  tasteful  in  dress.  I  recognised  the 
stnngs  of  real  pearls,  with  jewelled  clasps,  which  surrounded 
ber  neck  and  her  lovely  arms,  which  I  would  so  wilHn^y 
have  kissed  in  my  chndhood;  I  recognised  the  beautiful 
coi£ntenance,  and  the  carriage,  so  imposing,  and  yet  so  fiill 
of  grace.  She  was  still  the  same  as,  twenty  years  ago,  she 
had  stood  a  half>divinity  before  my  eyes  in  the  magnificent 
saloons  of  the  capital;  when  she,  as  wife  of  "the  District 
G-ovamor,"  did  the  honours,  with  the  looks -of  a  queen ;  jrea, 
she  was  stiU  the  same  as  I  then  had  seen  her,  and  nothing 
more  distinguished  have  I  seen  since  then— although  I  ha^e 
looked  well  about  me  in  the  world — and  probably  never  shall, 
and  yet  ....  It  was  my  stepmother !  My  heart  beat  any- 
thing but  slightly,  as  I  saw  her  slowly  approach  the  side  of 
the  room  where  I  sate,  and  anticipated  the  moment  of 
recognition ;  it  came. 

The  glance  of  my  stepmother  fell  on  me ;  she  started,  and 
looked  again  observantly ;  I  stood  up  ;  she  hastened  towards 
me,  and  we  soon  embraced  each  other ;  not  without  mutual 
embarrassment,  which  the  surprise,  and  mutual  excuses — 
from  me,  on  account  of  my  arrival ;  from  her,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  my  chamber — ^helped  to  conceal.  My  stepmother 
now  called  "  Selma !  Selma !"  and  the  white  sylph  floated 
towards  us,  and  I  clasped  my  young  sister  in  my  arms,  glad 
that  she  was  "  the  white  rose,"  and  delighted  to  see  such  a 
kindly  joy  beam  from  her  dear  blue  eyes,  as  blushing,  she 
heartily  bade  me  welcome. 

At  this  moment  my  glance  involuntarily  met  that  of  my 
former  neighbour,  who  from  some  little  distance  observed  us, 
with  a  gentle,  half-melancholy  smile.     After  this,  my  stejp- 


mother  caSied  "Moza !"  and  beckoned ;  but  iFlora,  oecnpied 
in  liyely  disoonxBe  with  some  gentlemen,  did  not  immediately 
bear.  Selma  basfcened  to  her,  took  ber  by  the  arm,  and  re- 
turned ^witb  ber  to  me.  I  saw  '^tbe.  red  rose,"  the  otber 
queen  of  the  ball,  before  me.  Selma  whispered,  ''  Sophia ! 
diy  and  my  ooiisin,^MoBa !" 

MT'Oonflm  iFlora  Dolphin,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first 
time,  greeted  me  courteoiisly ;  and  after  a  short  and  in^ 
different  conyersation,  she  turned  again  to  her  gentlemen. 

"  For  this  evening  no  more  acquamtance,  my  sweet  Selma," 
I  now  besought.  ''^  I  know  that  I  here  must  have  several,  to 
me,  yet  imkno^  relations ;  but  I  would  rather  defer  maki^ 
their  acquaintance  till  another  time." 

**  Alt  the  bd±er !"  answered  she ;  '^  then  I  can  yet  awhile 
alone  belong  to  you.  I  shall  not  dance  this  dance — ^I  must 
cbst  with  you."  And  now,  as  a  quadrille  was  played,  Selma's 
nartner  approached ;  she  excused  herself  to  him,  andintro- 
dnced  him  to  a  young  lady  who  was  sitting,  and  whom  he  led 
1^  to  the  dance.  On  this,  sbe  seated  herself  near  me,  asked 
^  with  warm  interest  .after  things  which  concerned  me,  and  re- 
minded me,  with  a  voice  fuU  of  tender  emotion,  how  I  had 
been  so  good  to  her  in  her  childhood,  told  her  tales,  had 
brought  about  pastimes,  and  little  merry-makings  and  such 
like,  in  order  to  please  her. 

''This  time,  8elma,"  intermpted  I,  ''you  must  tell  me 
tales ;-  but,  of  course,  only  true  ones ;  because  I  am  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  world  which  surrounds  me  here,  and 
would  wiltingly  be  conducted  into  li ;  or  much  rather,  without 
any  trouble  on  my  part,  haye  it  brought  to  me." 

"Ah!  you  have  addressed  yourself  exactly  to  the  righj; 
person,"  said  Selma,  with  comic  dignity ;  "  and  in  order  td 
begin  now  my  office  of  chief  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,''' 
thus — who  shall  I,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  you  in  this  company  ?" 

"  Oh !  the  stately  lady  there,  with  the  bird-of-paradise 
waving  in  the  turban  of  silver  gauze,  and  in  a  dress  of  black 
velvet—she,  who  now  talks  with  yonr  mamma  and  laughs — 
a  fine  woman ;  she  might  represent  the  queen  of  night." 
I  "  So  she  is,"  answered  Selma,  laughing.     "Signora  Luna, 

as  we  sometimes  call  her,  or, '  our  lady  with  the  bright  eyes ;' 
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she  is  lad^  of  honour  to  her  majesty  the  queen,  where,  as  one 
knows,  night  is  turned  into  day ;  she  will  please  you ;  she 
belongs  to  our  very  best  acquaintance,  and  this  evening,  over 
and  aboYe,  Signora  Luna  is  at  the  full;  shall  I  not  im- 
mediately intro " 

^'  No !  no !  not  this  evening ;  Signora  Luna  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, too  splendid  for  me.  Who  is  the  tall  gentleman  who 
now  talks  with  her?  a  stately  figure  also,  but  somewhat 
ostentatious.'* 

"  Eespect !  I  pray  for — ^Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  Great 
Alexander — he  has  translated  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of 
Aristotle ;  a  most  learned  man,  and  the  proper  husband  for 
the  handsome  Mrs.  Luna.'* 

"  Humble  servant !  But  my  best  one,  here  is  the  strangest 
company  in  the  world — truly  not  of  this  world.  Signora 
Luna  and  Alexander  the  Great !  I  wonder  what  celestial 
dignitary  will  next  have  the  honour — that  officer,  for  example, 
I  would  gladly  know  his  name ;  he  talks  now  with  a  gentle- 
man who  wears  an  order ;  an  honest  countenance ;  but  he 
seems  to  me  to  belong  a  little  to  the  earth." 

"  Not  so  entirely,  for  he  belongs  more  to  the  sea.  "We 
call  him  *  the  Vikmg* — ^for  the  rest  he  is  called  Commodore 
Captain  Brenner,  a  very  brave  and  distinguished  man.  Do 
you  know  with  whom  he  speaks  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  would  willmgly  learn.  Of  a  certainty  he  is 
called  Aristides,  or — ^Axel  Oxenstjema.  I  think  I  hav6 
seen  him  before." 

"  That  is  Baron  Thorsten  Lennartson :  you  will  see  him 
here ;  he  was  !Felix  Dolphin's  guardian,  and  is  now  Flora's 
guardian."  r 

"  He  is  the  same  whom  I  fancied  I  knew  again.  You 
have  given  him  no  character-name,  Selma ;  bu,t  I  should  like 
to  give  him  one!" 

"And  what?" 

"  I  would  call  him  *  My  Lord,'  to  distinguish  him  from 
many  other  barons,  because  he  seems  as  if  he  could  be  lord 
over  himself;  what  say  you?" 

"  You  have  said  it  excellently.  It  seems  toine  as  if  you 
had  known  him  long." 

"  I  have  seen  him  years  ago,  and but  there  stands  a 
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person  beside  Plora,  whom,  I  think,  I  have  seen  ako  for- 
merly ;  a  regular,  but  marble-cold  countenance  ;  rather 
sallow,  Yoltaire-like  features !" 

"  One  of  your  relatives  too !  My  and  your  brother-in- 
law,  the  Envoys  St.  Orme ;  who  only  a  few  months  ago  came 
here  from  Paris." 

*'  Yirginia's  husband !  Ah,  I  ought  to  have  recognised 
Um :  but  it  is.  above  ten  years  since  I  saw  him,  at  Yirginia's 
marriage.  How  beautiful  she  was !  That  she  must  so  soon 
[  leave  the  earth !  One  year  after  her  marriage  !*' 
^  ^*  Yes,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding,"  said  Selma, 
with  a  voice  that  showed  a  painful  remembrance.  For  this 
reason  I  continued  my  inquiries. 

"  And  that  young  officer  with  whom  you  were  dancing ;  a 
distmguisbed,  handsome  young  man  ?" 

"ijiother  relation,  Felix  Delphin,  Flora's  brother.  Is 
not  Flora  gloriously  beautiful?" 

"  Yery  beautiful !" 

"  And  bow  witty !  how  richly  gifted !  She  has  at  least  a 
dozen  talents." 

'*  That  were  almost  too  much !"  said  I,  laughing ';  '^  and 
now,  thanks,  my  sweet  Selma,  that  you  have  so  richly  enter- 
tained me.  I  now  see  a  gentleman  approaching  ^ou  with 
dancing  intentions,  and  you  shall  not  any  longer  drive  your 
partners  to  desperation  on  mv  account.  Be  easy  about  me ; 
I  amuse  myself  excellently  with  looking  on  the  dance,  and  on 
the  new,  interesting  acquaintance  that  I  have  made,  Signora 
Luna,  Alexander  the  Great,  my  Lord ." 

'*  Bestow  a  glance  on  the  philosopher,"  said  Selma,  archly, 
(    and  pointed  to  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  the  family  who  ap- 
proached with  a  tray  of  ices,  and  had  a  very  grave  counte- 
nance, with  the  features  of  a  parrot. 

"  Take  care,  Jacob,"  contmued  she,  merrily  addressing 
him,  ''and  look  before  you,  that  we  do  not  waltz  over 
you." 

"  Oh  heaven  defend  me,  Miss !"  replied  the  philosopher, 
with  a  rough  voice,  whilst  a  sudden  illumination  passed  over 
his  countenance,  but  which  speedily  resumed  its  dark  expres- 
sion, as  he  remained  standm^  before  me  vrith  his  tray. 
'*  Miss  "  floated  away  in  the  w^tz,  light  as  a  breath. 

Immediately  after  this  my  stepmother  came  up  to  me,  with 
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"the  rich  old  bachelor,"  wearing  the  Erench  order,  and  in- 
troduced "  Tour  uncle,  Chamberlain  X.** 

My  uncle  seated  himself  near  me,  and  began  the  conversa- 
tion with  much  politeness,  which  adyanced  &om  some  com- 
^  pjiments  on  myself,  to  a  tolerably  witty  criticism  of  otiiers, 
but  which  had  a  less  digestible  rdish  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Whether  it  were  that  I  was  wearied  bydie  joupuey,  or  by 
the  noise  of  the  ball,  or  was  spoiled  by  the  conversation  which 
I  had  already  enjoyed,  certain  it  is  that  this  did  not  please 
me,  and  a  sort  of  twilight  mist  spread  itself  before  my  eyes 
over  that  animated  life  which  had  just  before  been  so  brilliant. 
At  the  same  time  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  praises  of 
my  stepmother.  "  A  most  excellent  person,"  said  my  uncle. 
^'1  know  no  one  in  whom  I  have  so  great  a  confidence,  no 
one  on  whom  one  can  so  ?much  depend.  When  I  would  do 
a  little  good  in  secret,  and  would  not  wish  it  to  be  known,  I 
always  betake  myself  to  her.*' 

The  Viking  had  left  the  company,  after  having  at  going 
out  cast  towards  me  a  parting  gLmce,  which  lived  in  my 
remembrance  like  a  little  point  of  light.  Signora  Luna's 
briUiant  appearance  vanished  from  our  horizon,  in  order  to 
ascend  into  the  horizon  of  the  Court,  where  she  was  at  this 
moment  iu  attendance.  I  only  saw  Sehna  when  between  the 
dances  she  came  with  a  friendly  word  or  a  question  bounding 
towards  me :  thus  I  saw  her  also  now  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  now  by  an  elderly  lady  in  the  company,  as  if  she 
would  iiake  all  happy.       ^       ^  ^    ^ 

After  supper,  somewhat  ^occurred  the  impression  of  which 
I  shaU  long  retam.  There  arose  a  lively  movement  m  the 
saloon,  and  I  saw  how  my  young  sister  was  borne  in  an 
arm-chair  under  the  chandelier,  whose  light  beamed  around 
her,  and  the  most  animated  vivat-cry  resounded  from  the  en* 
circling  gentlemen. 

"  My  lord  "  was  among  those  who  thus  exalted  the  young 
heroine  of  the  festival,  and  right  beautiful  and  priucess-like 
sate  she  there,  in  the  strong  blaze  of  light,  herself  beaming 
with  the  charm  of  youth  and  becoming  joy.  An  exclamation 
of  admiration  and  homage  went  through  the  whole  assembly. 
As  my  eyes  sunk  from  the  almost  dazzling  view,  th^  were 
arrested  by  a  countenance  whose  expression  gave,  as  it  were, 
a  stab  to  my  heart.     It  was  the  countenance  of  Mora. 
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Vexation,  envy,  anger,  lay  in  the  almost  spasmodic  move- 
ments which  thrLQed  through  and  disfigured  the  beautiful 
features, — ^but  only  for  a  moment.  As  her  eyes  encountered 
nune,  that  expxeBBion  changed  itself  again;  and  soon  after- 
wards she  laughed  and  joked  with  the  Envoye  St.  Orme, 
who  was  seldom  from  her  side,  and  whose  observant  and  cold 
^ance  had  for  me  something  repukive. 

As  I  now  wished  to  steal  away  from  the  company,  my 
stepmother  showed  a  det^mined  resolution  of  accorapaiiyiDg 
me  to  my  chamber ;  but,  on  my  warm  opposition,  allowed 
heroelf  to  be  'persuaded  to  remain  quietly,  and  not  to  let 
Selma — ^whoiwas  again  engaged  for  a  dance,  observe  anything. 

When  I  returned  to  my  chamber,  I  found  it  changed. 
The  disorderly 'articles  of  dress  which  were  scattered  about 
had  vanished,  and  order,  taste,  and  kind  attention  had  set  its 
stamp  upon  everything  in  this  large  and  handsome  room. 

'^The  young  la^  herself  has  been  up  here,  and  has  looked 
after  every thmg,"  said  £ann,  again  replenishing  the  fire, 
^     whioh  had  burned  low. 
^        ''thanks,  my  young  sister,"  said  I  in  mj  heart. 

I  was  fatigued,  and  soon  slept,  but  had  disturbed  dreams. 
All  the  people  upon  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  my 
attexdion  had  been  directed,  I  thought  I  saw  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  quadrille  with  threatening  gestures,  and  ready  to 
pounce  on  one  another.  I  found  myself  among  them,  and 
just  on  the  point  of^Hskirmishing  with  my  stepmother.  At 
one  time  .floated  past  a  sylph-like  being,  with  glimmering 
wings,  smiling  lips,  and  enchantmg  zephyr-Hke  movements, 
and  daneed  between  us,  and  wove  us  together  with  invisible 
but  sofb  ribbons,  and  this  sylph,  this  other  Taglioni,was — 
Sehna! 

During  this  apparition,  the  tension  of '  mind  relaxed ; 
the  bittmiess  ceased,  the  enemies  made  chcnne,  and  I  sank 
into  a  reireshing,  sweet  sleep,  which  let  me  forget  the  whole 
WOTld,  till  the  new  morning  awoke  me. 

And  now,  whilst  all  is  quiet  in  the  house,  and  seems  to 
rq)08e  from  the  dance,  I  will  take  a  somewhat  nearer  view 
ofmv  past  and  present  drcumstances. 

I  have  passed  through  with  my  stepmother  two  entirdy 
different  periods.    The  first  I  will  call 
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THE   PEEIOD   or   MT  IDOLATET. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  I  saw  my  stepmother  for  the  firsi; 
time,  and  was  so  captiyated  that  I  adored  her.     This  con- 
tinued till  my  fifteenth  year,  when  I  was  separated  from  her. 
But  bitter  were  my  days  in  this  time  of  my  idolatry,  because 
never  could  a  golden  idol  have  been  more  deaf  and  silent  to 
the  prayers  of  its  worshipper  than  was  my  stepmother  to 
my  loye.    Besides  this,  I  was  a  violent  child,  and  in  my 
WDole  being  the  opposite  of  the  lovely  and  the  agreeable, 
which  my  stepmother  so  highly  valued,  and  of  which  she  un- 
ceasingly spoke  in  quotations  from  the  romances  of  Madame 
de  G-enlis.    I  was  compared  with  the  enchantresses  in  these 
romances,  and  reprobated  in  proportion.    In  one  word,  my 
stepmother  could  not  endure  me,  and  I  could  not  endure 
— Madame  de  Genlis  and  her  graces,  who  occasioned  me 
so  much  torment.    Ah !  the  sunburnt,  wild  girl,  grown  up 
on  the  "  moors**  of  Finland,  whose  life  had  passed  in  woods 
and  on  heaths,  among  rocks  and  streams,  and  amid  dreams  as 
wild  and  wonderful  as  the  natural  scenery  amongst  which 
she  grew ;  this  girl  was  in  truth  no  being  for  the  saloon,  for 
a  Erench  G-race.    Transplanted  from  the  fresh  wilderness  of 
her  childhood  into   the  magnificent  capital,  where  huge 
mirrors  on  every  side  reflected  every  movement,  and  seemed 
scornfully  to  mimic  every  free  outbreak  which  was  not 
stamped  by  grace — she  was  afraid,  a&aid  of  herself,  afraid  of 
everybody,  and  especially  of  the  goddess  of  the  palace.    The 
governess  and  the  servants  called  me  "the  Tartar-girl,*' 
"  the  young  Tartar.'*     My  stepmother  was  never  severe  to- 
wards me  in  her  behaviour,  but  crushed  me  by  her  depre- 
ciatory compassion,  by  her  cold  repulsion;  and  I  soon  could 
not  approach  her  without  burning  cheeks,  and  a  heart  so 
full,  so  swollen — if  I  may  say  so — with  anxious  sighs,  that 
the  tongue  in  vain  sought  for  a  word.    To  find  any  fault  in 
my  stepmother  was  what  I  never  thought  of.    Every,  every 
fault  lay  certainly  in  me ;  but  ah !  I  knew  not  how  I  should 
behave  in  order  to  become  different,  in  order  to  become 
agreeable  to  her.     1  know  that  at  this  time  more  than  once 
I  besought  Heaven  on  my  knees  never  to  give  me  a  lover,  if 
it,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  give  me  the  love  of  my 
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mother.  But  Heaven,  deaf  to  my  prayer,  gave  me  a  lover, 
but — ^not  tbe  love  of  mj  mother ;  and  I  must  learn  to  do 
without  it ;  which  was  made  easier  to  me  by  my  being  re- 
moved from  her,  and  transplanted  into  another  sphere  of 
life,  and — ^where  also  I  suffered,  but  in  another  way. 

Five  years  afterwards  I  came  again  into  my  father's  house, 
and  passed  some  time  there.  This  epoch  ih.  relation  to  my 
former  idol  may  be  called 

THE  EPOCH  or  opposition; 

for  it  yras  in  many  things  opposed  to  the  former.  I  had, 
after  severe  combat  with  life,  and  with  myself,  moulded  my- 
self to  a  stem  and  truth-loving  being,  who  would  see  reality 
in  everything,  and  who  despised  all  that  appeared  to  be 
gilded  in  life  as  miserable  froth.  French  worldly  morality, 
accomplishment,  and  grace,  were  an  abomination  to  me,  to- 
wards which  I  now  assumed  as  perfectly  a  well-bred  demea- 
nour as  my  stepmother  had  formerly  assumed  towards  my 
world  of  nature.  The  shining  veil  through  which  I  had 
regarded  her  had  now  fallen  off.  I  now  saw  faults  in  her, 
and  saw  them  through  a  magnifying-glass.  She  pleased  me 
still,  but  I  loved  her  no  longer. 

I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  spirit  of  Thorild,  had  imbibed 
his  love  of  truth  and  integrity,  but  at  the  same  time  some- 
what also  of  his  less  pleasant  way  of  uttering  them.  And 
now  clashed  together  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Thorild,  in  the 
least  pleasant  manner,  through  my  stepmother  and  me.  For 
every  quotation  from  Madame  de  Genlis  I  had,  always  in 
warlike  opposition,  a  quotation  ready  from  Thorild,  and  my 
stepmothe/answered  fn  the  same  spirit.  Nevertheless,  by 
decrees,  the  Freuch  marquese  yielded  to  the  Swedish  philo- 
sopher ;  that  is  to  say,  she  relinquished  the  field  because 
such  a  rude  fellow  struck  about  him.  It  is  to  me  a  strange, 
half-melancholv  remembrance,  that  my  stepmother  at  this 
time  was  really  a&aid  of  me,  and  avoided  me,  evidently 
grieved  by  my  unsparing  earnestness.  Several  tinges  also 
she  endeavoured  to  govern  and  to  overawe  me ;  'she  would 
at  times  resume  the  sceptre,  but  in  vain ;  it  was  broken  in 
her  hand :  she  saw  this,  and  yielded  silently  and  somewhat 
dispirited. 
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At  the  recoHjectioii  of  the  harsht  feeling  I  had  at  times, 
when  I  remacked  this  reaction  in  the  relationBhip  between 
ua,  I  cannot  help  a  secret  shudder ;  and  would  exclaim 
waimingly  to  all  over-seyere  parents,  the  counsel  of  the 
Apostle—"  Parents,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger  !" 

The  fault  was  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  on  my  side. 
But  I  was  embittered  by  the  remembrance  of  that  which  X 
had  suffered ;  and  besides  this,  to  say  nothing  of  Thorild,  waci 
unclear  in  my  views  of  Hfe,  and  unhappy  in  my  soul ;  and  this 
must  be  some  apology  for  me.  My  stepmother,  a  joyous, 
and  pleasant,  and  much  esteemed  lady  of  the:  world,  was  en- 
tirely accustomed  to  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  wished  oidy  to 
see  this.  I  was  more  accustomed  to  the  dadc  side,  and^  thos 
we  separated  more  and  more. 

One  bond  of  union  existed  at  this  time  between:  us ;  the 
little  8elma,  a.  delicate,  but  interesting  child.  She  seemed,  by 
I  know  not  what  incomprehensible  sympathy,  attracted  to 
me ;  which  yet,  according  to  my  Thorildiah  love  of  justice, 
did  not  at  all  accord  with  the  reverence  which  was  shown  to 
her  at  home:  Eut  I  could  not  help  feeling  myself  drawn  to 
her.  She  waa  her  father's  darling,  and  hra  cluefest  occupa^ 
tion.  He  was  a  Mend  and  pupil  of  the  great  Ehrensvard;  of 
the  man  with  the  severe  and  pure  sense  of  beanty,  and  he 
wished  to  form  out  of  his  daughter  a  being  as  harmonious  and 
lovely  as  the  ideal  which  he  bore  in  himself:  and  not  the 
eleven  thousand  heroines  of  mod^m  scenes  and  novels,  but  the 
antique  Antigone,  so  beautiful  as  woman,  fvhilst  she  was  so 
masculinely  noble,  was  the  prototype  upon  which  he  early  di- 
rected the  eve  and  heart  of  his  daughter.  Thiis  created  he  in 
her  a^  new  Antigone,  and  enjoyed  through  her  a  life  which 
very  weak  health  had  rendered  somewhat  joyless.  My  step- 
mother was  about  this  time  very  much  occupied  by  her 
daughter  Virginia,  who  by  her  beauty  and  her  character 
might  well  flatter  the  pride  of  a  mother.  Admiration  of  her, 
and  tenderness  towartb  Selma,  led  us  sometimes  to  an  ac- 
cordance of  feeling. 

We  were  again  separated ;  and  now  that  after  ten  years 
we  are  again  come  into  contact,  I  am  not  without  some  un- 
easiness on  account  of  our  hving  together.  Will  it  bring  about 
a  union,  or — a  deeper  separation  ?     One  of  the  two,  that  is 
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^te  certain;  because  my  stepmother,  just  ae  little  as  myself 
fiaa  stood  still  dazing  her  deo^miam.  We  both  have  lived  to 
see  sorrow.  My  stepmother  has  lost  her  husband  and  her 
beloved  eldest  daughter,  aod  I,  I  have  ■  yet,  nevertheless, 
that  is  now  over,  and  I am  feee; 

That  I .  am  now  better  than  when  wb  last  met,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  hope.  The  philosophy  which  then  made  me  so  proud 
and  BO  disputatious,  has  since  then  made  ma.  peaceable ; 
Tsovawr  has  laid  its  quiet  and  regulating  hand  upon  my 
brow ;  and  life  has  cleared  itself  up^  and  the  heart  has  calmed 
itself.  Books  have  become  my  dearest  compimiona ;  and  ob- 
servation, a  &iend  which  has  aceompaDifid  me  through  life, 
and  has  led  me  to  extract  honey  from  all  plants  of  life,  even 
tibe  bitter  ones  also.  ThorUd  is  still  for  me,  as  ever,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  but  I  no  longer  follow  him  blindly,  and 
I  have  also  become  possessed  of  eyes  fqr  the  constellation  of 
Madame  de  Gtenlis.  In  one  thing  will  I  always  truly  foUow 
him — ^namely,  in  his  doctrine,  unceasingly  to  study  and  in- 
quire after  the  good  in  all  things. 

On  the  shore  where  I  was  bom,  on  the  alder^frhiged 
streams  of  Kautua,  I  often  went,  as  a  child,  pearl-fishmg, 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  abated  the  rigour  of  the  water. 
I  Ikocy  still  that  the  clear,  cool  waves  wash  my  feet ;  I  fancy 
still  that  I  see  the  pead  muscles  which  the  water&Il  had 
thrown  together  in  heaps  in  the  sand  of  the  Kttle  green 
iaiandfl.    Whole  heaps  of  these  nmsdes  I  collected  together 

on  the  shore,  and  if  I  found. one  pearl  among  them ^what 

joy!  Often  they  were  imperfect,  half-formed,  or  injured; 
stiU  sometunes  I  found  right  beautiful  ernes  among  them. 
Now  will  I  again  go  out  to  fish  for  pearls,  but  in  ■  the 
stream  of  life. 

TliB  2ai  of  NoTember. 
I  was  yesterday  morning  interrupted  by  the  messenger 
who  called  me  to  breakfast,  and  the  messenger  was  my  young 
sister,  whose  silvery  clear  voice  asked  at  my  door,  "  May  I 
come  in  ?**  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  may !  besides,  sylphs  are  not 
easily  bolted  out,  and  one  opens  willingly  the  door  and  heart 
when  a  being  like  Selma  desires  to  enter,  and  with  a  benevo- 
lence and  joy  beaming  from  the  diamond-bright  eyes  bends 
before  us,  and  shows  us  toftens  of  friendship  and  kindly 
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inclination.  She  was  so  charming,  my  young  sister,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  life ;  in  her  simple,  well-chosen,  tasteful 
dress;  and,  above  all,  in  her  cap^yating  manner,  that  I 
seemed  to  see  in  her  the  personification  of  the  muse  of 
Franzen,  whose  name  she  bears. 

"  God  guard  thee,  thou  lovely  being  !*'  thought  I,  silently, 
ad  I  observed  her ;  and  something  like  a  painful  foreboding' 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Not  vnthout  a  beating  of  the  heart  did  I  follow  her  down 
stairs,  and  prepare  myself  to  see  my  stepmother  and  my 
home  by  davli^nt. 

But  my  ^ehng  of  anxiety  vanished  as  I  entered  the  inner 
drawing-room,  and  my  stepmother  met  me  with  looks  and 
words  which  seemed  the  expression  of  cordial  good-will. 
Beyond  this,  everything  in  the  room  was  comfortable — ^atmo- 
sphere,  furniture,  to  J;he  inviting  coffee  service  glittering  with 
silver  and  fine  china. 

"  This  is  good  indeed !"  thought  I. 

Nothing  here  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  sight  of 
the  collection  of  good  oil-paintings  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  two  drawing-rooms.  At  the  very  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  express  my  feelings  on  this  subject.  Flora  entered. 
I  scarcely  recognised  again  the  queen  of  the  last  night's  ball. 
The  delicate  complexion  appeared  coarse  by  daylight ;  the  eye 
was  dim ;  the  dress  negligent ;  and  the  beautiful  countenance 
disfigured  by  an  evident  expression  of  ill  temper.  Selma, 
however,  gains  by  being  seen  in  daylight ;  her  complexion  is 
delicate  and  &ir ;  and  her  eyes  have  the  most  beautiful  light, 
and  the  clearest  glance,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  human  eye. 

We  seated  ourselves  to  breakfast.  We  spoke  of  last 
evening's  ball.  My  stepmother  made  on  the  occasion  a  little 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  I  had  heard  already  in  former 
times,  but  which  had  always  somewhat  embarrassed  me.  I 
was  silent  the  while ;  but  it  excited  in  me  a  secret  opposi- 
tion, which  I  fancy  my  stepmother  suspected;!  know  not 
otherwise  why  her  glances  were  so  often  inquiringly  directed 
towards  me.  Selma's  meny  remarks  interrupted  the  speech, 
and  made  mb  all  lau^h.  !Flora  became  again  animated,  and 
was  witty  and  satirical.  I  put  in  my  word  also,  and  our 
gracious  lady-mother  appeared  highly  delighted.  We  brought 
into  review  various  good  acquaintance  in  last  evening's  ball; 
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YaziouB  toilets  were  criticised.  In  the  mean  time,  Selma 
gazed  roguisbly  at  jny  ooHar,  and  pronounced  it  somewhat 
"rococo."  My  stepmother  looked  at  my  dress,  and  pro- 
nounced this  also  somewhat  '^  rococo."  With  that  I  started 
the  idea,  that  my  pearson  itself  might  be  somewhat  '^  rococo,*' 
which  wafi  negalaYdd  with  the  greatest  and  the  most  courteous 


My  stepmother  said  I  was  exactly  at  the  handsome, 
"  modem  age,"  for  a  charming  woman ;  in  one  word,  "  la 
femme  la  l/r&nie  anSj  lafemme  de>  Balzac ;"  and  added  various 
things  half  unexpressed,  but  yet  perfectly  intelligible ;  as  that 
I  had  grown  handsomer,  in  my  complexion,  in  my  eyes,  in  my 
hands ;  and  all  this,  to  me,  poor  daughter  of  Eye,  was  a  great 
happiQess  to  Jiear. 

Bdma  was  resolute  about  taking  my  toilet  in  hand  herself, 
in  order  to  make  ^  this  also"  modam !  I  promised  to  submit 
myself  to  her  l^xaimy . 

After  breakflBifit,  my  stepmother  and  I  continued  the  con- 
versation tete-a-tete;  and  I  remarked  during  this  that  her 
couBEfcenanieehad  considerably  alftered,  and  I  saw  a  something 
uneasy  and  excited  inber  looks,  which  I  had  not  observed 
before.  Yet  her  features  had  not  lent  their  noble  beauty. 
Whilst  we  talked,  Sdooia  watered  her  flowers,  and  sang  the 
while  cfaarmingl^.  The  eyes  of  my  stepmother  turned  ofben 
towards  her,  as  if  towards  i^eir  light. 

McNca  was  in  a  changeful  humour.  Now  she  opened  a  book, 
and  now  threw  it  Sram  her ;  now  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  played  som^iihing  with  great  skill,  but  left  off  in 
^  jniddle  of  the  piece ;  now  arranged  her  curis,  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  micror ;  at  length  she  seated  herself  at  the 
igandow;  and  made^obseryations  on  the  passers  by.  I  called 
her  eecietly  ^'Mifls  Caprice." 

Thus  stood  a&irs  in  our  diawing-^room,  when,  in.  a  pause 
of  the  ^soavarsation,  we  heard  a  farnt  Inseiag  whistling,  and 
slow  steps  approaching  the  room  where  we  sate. 

My  BitepmcMkher  cast  an  uneasy  glance  towards  the  door. 
Selma's  song  ceased,  Mora  looked  quietly  from  the  window, 
and  upon — St.  Ocme,  who  entered  the  room.  He  and  I 
ware  now  formally  ininfoduiced  to  each  other.  The  repulsive 
inpfvession  which  he  had  made  upon  me  was  not  diminished 
by  &e  shake  o£Jus  hand.    I.  iseceive  an  especial  impression 
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of  a  person  by  the  manner  of  taking  the  hand,  and  cannot 
avoid  drawing  deductions  therefrom — more,  however,  by 
instinct  than  by  reason,  since  my  reason  refuses  to  be  led 
by  outward  impressions,  which  may  be  merely  accidental ; 
but  I  cannot  alter  it :  a  cordial  warm  shake  of  the  hand  takes 
— my  heart;  a  feeble  or  imperfect,  or  cold,  one  repels  it. 
There  are  people  who  press  the  hand  so  that  it  is  painful 
for  a  good  while  afterwards ;  there  are  also  those  who  come 
with  two  fingers ;  from  these  defend  us !  .  .  . 

But  again  to  the  Envoye  whose  hand-shake,  weak  and  sharp, 
although  the  hand  was  soft,  did  not  please  me.  He  went  from 
me  to  Elora,  whose  hand  he  kissed ;  he  wished  then  to  put 
his  arm  confidentially  round  Selma's  waist,  but  she  escaped 
from  him,  and  called  to  me  to  come  and  make  acquaintance 
with  her  flower-bulbs,  which  she  merrily  introduced  to  me 
under  the  names  of  "King  Hiskia,"  "Lord  Wellington,'* 
"Grai^dVainqueur,"  "PAmi  du  Cceur,''  "Diana,"  "Oalatsea," 
and  so  on : — flower-genii  hidden  in  the  bulbs,  which  we  re- 
joiced to  see  unfoldmg  in  the  winter  sun. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  Flora's  brother,  Felix 
Delphin,  who  gave  to  Selma  a  half-blown  monthly  rose.  She 
took  it  blushing.  Aha,  my  young  sister !  But  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  bestow  thee  on  the  young  Delphin.  His  re- 
markably handsome  and  good  face  nas  a  certain  unpleasant 
expression  which  tells  of  an  irregular  life. 

The  Envoy6  said  something  in  a  low  voice  softly  to  my 
stepmother  which  made  her  change  colour,  and  with  an  un- 
easy look,  rise  up  and  go  with  him  into  her  room. 

1  left  the  young  merry  trio  employed  in  propositions  and 
schemes  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day  and  of  the  week,  and 
went  up  into  my  own  room.  It  had  a  glorious  prospect— my 
room,  and  aflbrded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing,  in  a  firee 
and  extended  heaven,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  of  clouds, 
and  of  azure  blue,  which  gives  so  much  life  and  animation  to 
the  flrmament  above  our  heads. 

"We  live  upon  Blasieholm,  exactly  upon  the  limits  of 
the  fields  planted  with  trees,  where  the  Delagarde  Palace, 
with  its  towers,  stood'  aloft  for  centuries,  and  was  burnt 
down  in  one  night.  I  look  out  from  my  window,  and 
see  and  hear  the  roaring  of  the  broad  stream  which  sepa- 
rates the  city  from  Norrmalm,  and  on  whose  shores  have 
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been  fouglit  so  many  bloody  battles ;  on  the  haven,  the  bridge 
of  boats,  the  royal  castle,  with  the  Lion  Kill;  the  river 
promenade,  further  on,  beneath  the  north-bridge ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  blue  water 
of  the  Malar,  and  the  southern  mountains.  Prom  among- 
the  masses  of  houses  upon  the  different  islands,  raise  them* 
selves  the  bold  spires  of  the  church-towers.  To  the  left  I 
have  that  of  St.  Catharine ;  to  the  right,  that  of  St.  James  ;* 
imd  further  off,  the  royal  gardens,  with  their  rich  alleys, 

and 1  should  never  come  to  an  end,  were* I  to  name 

all  that  I  have  and  govern — from  my  window.  And  in  my 
chamber,  I  have  my  pencils,  my  books,  and ^myself. 

The  5th. 

I  have  looked  about  me  in  the  family,  at  least  as  far  a9 
regards  the  outside  of  people.  Because  rightly  to  decide  be- 
tween minds,  and  to  pass  through  the  outward  into  the  actual 
being,  requires  more  time.  My  silent  mestion  addressed  ta 
every  one  for  this  purpose  is,  "  What  wilt  thou,  what  seekest 
thou  in  life?"  According  to  this  rule,  Ibotamse  among 
human  souls,  and  classify  them. 

"  ^ovL  must  see  Flora  s  paintings !  •  Tou  must  hear  Morai 
sing !  You  must  see  and  hear  Mora  play  in  comedy !  Hora 
must  show  you  her  poetical  and  prose  descriptions  and 
portraits!  they  are  so  witty,  so  droll!''  Thus  I  nave  often 
heard  Selma  say  for  some  days ;  and  she  did  not  rest  till  I  had 
seen  and  admired  all — and  I  have  admired  them  with  great 
pleasure,  for  Flora's  turn  for  the  arts  is  in  many  ways  dis- 
tinguished. But  greater  still,  I  fear,  is  her  self-love,  orwhat^ 
do  expressions  like  the  following  denote : 

*'  I  am  not  like  common  people ;  if  I  were  like  others,  so' 
and  so,  but  I  am  really  quite  peculiar  and  remarkable,  I  can- 
not lower  myself  to  the  point  of  sight  of  these  every-day 
figures,"  and  more  of  the  kind. 

So  seems  with  Flora  the  chief  person  to  be  an  ij  with 
Selma  a  thou.    Yet  I  will  not  too  hastily  judge  Flora. 

Selma  furnished  me  with  a  most  agreeable  morning  yes- 
terday, by  allowing  me  to  make  acquaintance  with  several 
masterpieces  in  her  beautiful  collection  of  pictures.  They 
were  presents  to  her  &om  her  &ther,  who  collected  them» 
himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy.    By  the  accurate; 
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knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  yarious  colouring,  by  the  pure 
and  severe  sense  of  beauty,  one  recognised  the  scholar  of 
Ehrensvard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  turned  on 
Sebna's  own  residence  in  Eome.  After  Virginia's  death  she 
accompanied  her  parents  thither,  who  in  this  journey  sought 
for  the  dissipation  of  their  sorrow  and  an  occasion  of  more 
highly  accomplishing  their  beloved  daughter.  Here  had 
Selma  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  the  beauty  of  life,  and 
also  to  that  of  its  pain,  for  here  she  had  lost  her  adored 
father.  Lennartson  was  then  in  iRome,  had  partaken  with 
her  happier  days,  and  became  in  grief  her  support  and  con- 
solation. With  filial  and  brotherly  tenderness  he  attached 
himself  to  the  two  mourning  ladies,  and  conducted  them, 
under  his  own  Mthful  care,  back  to  their  native  land. 
Selma  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of  all  that  which  he  had  been 
to  them. 

Towards  evening  came  St.  Qrme  and  the  young  Dolphin. 
St.  Orme  made  Flora  a  present  of  a  beautiful  bracelet,  over 
which  she  exhibited  great  delight,  and  allowed  St.  Orme 
himself  to  clasp  it  on  her  arm.  Afiber  this,  he  held  it  forth 
and  kissed  it,  and  Mora — permitted  it.  Selma  saw  thi§  with 
a  disturbed  look,  and  blushsd. 

We  divided  ourselves  this  evening  .into  three  parties. 
Felix  and  Sehna  threw  the  featheivball,  and  acted  a  comed^^ 
in  the  farthest  drawiug-room,  and  their  jokes  and  her  sitvem 
ringing  laughter  came  thence  to  us  ;  Flora  allowed  the 
firework  of  her  wit  to  blaze  before  the  Bnvoye,  who  animated 
it  by  his  eatire,  whilst  he  evidently  ruled  her  and  guided  the 
convesBation,  which  amused  me,  although  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  frequent  secret  hints  in  .it,^d  the  viKcation  which 
these  seemed  sometimes  to  excite  in  Flom. 

My  stepmother  permitted  her  lights  to  shiae  before  me, 
and  ioHtructed  me  on  the  positions  of  the  relstionship  in  the 
state.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  edified,  lent  my  two  ears  to* 
wards  three  sides,  and  made  now  and  sbhen  one  and  another 
wise  remark  on  my  stepmiorliher'B  views,  as  I  with  Sibylline 
solemnity  laid  my  eards  in  order  to  read  the  book  of  fiite. 
For  I  should  be  no  worthy  daughter  of  the  home  of  the 
ma^  arts,  Finland,  if  I  had  not  been  somewhat  skiUedin 
the  prophetic  lore  of  coSke  and  eacds.  True  it  is  that  I 
never  "was  an  altogether  worthy  scholar  of  the  -celebrated 
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sool^sayereBs,  Liboria,  who  had  taught  me  her  art ;  and  I 
hare  never  yet  laid  the  cards  with  her  devotion  and  her 
spirit,  but — -—short  and  good,  it  amused  me  to  see  the  play 
or  &te  in  the  cards,  and  I  have  often  amused  myself  and 
oilers  by  it,  and  I  did  so  al^o  ati^his  time. 

When  the  evening  was  ended,  the  company  separated, 
and  Mora  and  I  went  through  the  little  corridor  towards  our 
deeping-rooms,  which  were  separated  by  it ;  Elora  remained 
Btanding,  and  said,  as  she  suddenly  tinned  herself  towards 
mer 

"  You  think  certainly  that  I  am  in  love  with  St.  Orme." 

"  Hm !"  answered  I,  "  I  think  it  looks  rather  like  it." 

(For  Flora  this  evening  had  really  coquetted  with  St. 
Orme.) 

"And  know  you  not,  wise  Sibyl,  that  appearance  often 
de(^es  ?  And  so  it  does  now.  One  must  often  appear  that 
winch  one  is  not,  to  obtain  that  which  one  wishes.  Craft 
and  cunning  were  given  to  womaui  to  govern  those  who 
would  rule  her.     They  are  her  rightful  weapons." 

"  So  people  often  say,"  I  replied,  "but  I  have  not  found 
it  80.  I  have  found  the  force  of  truth  and  of  earnestness — 
if  they  be  used  with  prudence  and  love*— alone  right  power- 
ful, and  that  in  men  as  in  women." 

"Truth  and  earnestness!"  said  Mora,  scornfully,  "show 
me  where  they  can  he  found.  We  altogether  cheat  one  an- 
other every  day  through  life,  however  sanctiJBied  our  conduct 
niay  be.  How,  for  example,  is  it  with  us  two  ?  Have  we 
iiot  for  several  days  played  off  the  most  courteous  cousins  to 
each  other,  and  yet  I  believe  that  at  the  bottom  we  think 
very  little  of  one  another.    What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"  I  think  with  you,"  said  I,  animated  by  this  candour. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Elora^  "were  it  not  quite  as 
well  that  we  openly  assumed  our  position  of  hatinfi:  one  an- 
other?" 

"Why  not?"  said  I,  as  before;  "that  would  be  perhaps 
an  entirely  new  way  to  love." 

"  Novelty  pleases  me,"  said  Plora,  laughing  too ;  "  thus, 
then,  from  this  day  we  are  open  enemies,  and  mutually 
cherish  a  little  hatred.    Is  it  not  so,  Misa  FhiLosophia  ?" 

"Agreed,  Miss  Caprice  1" 

We  shook  each  other's  hand  laughing,  and  parted  better 
friends  than,  we  had  been  before. 
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Notwithstanding  Elora's  words,  I  made  up  this  evening, 
according  to  my  unlooked-for  conjectures,  two  matches,  and 
united  Plora  and  St.  Orme,  Selma  and  Eelix.  There  was 
jet  my  stepmother  and  myself  to  provide  for.  Good,  now  ! 
We  will  become  the  comfort  of  each  other's  age,  and  will 
govern  the  state  together.  Thorild  and  Madame  de  Genlis 
<;an  help  us. 

The  6th. 

My  unlooked-for  conjectures  are  rendered  vain ;  and  by 
whom  ?    By  the  Baron. 

At  breakfast,  Elora  and  I  declared  in  a  lively  way  our 
agreement  of  the  foregoing  evening.  My  stepmother  took 
the  affair  jestingly,  as  it  appeared,  and  laughed  at  our 
"hatred-contract."  Selma  looked  on  the  affair,  not  as  a 
merry  one,  but  regarded  us  with  grave  and  almost  sorrowful 
^yes.  I  endeavoured  to  satisfy  her  by  representing  that  I 
would  prove  our  hatred  to  be  a  new  way  to  friendship.  She 
"became  again  gay,  and  singing 

A  little  strift  and  brawl 
Injores  not  at  all, 

left  us,  in  order  to  Jook  after  domestic  concerns.  Soon  after 
this  came  Baron  Lennartson. 

After  some  time  of  general  conversation,  he  led  Flora 
-aside,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  He 
aeemed  to  beseech  from  her  something  earnestly,  and  during 
this  seized,  more  than  once,  her  hand.  And  Flora  appeared 
not  at  all  to  oppose.  I  looked  at  my  stepmother,  and  my 
-stepmother  looked  at  me. 

"  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween guardian  and  ward,    said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  stepmother,  "  they  are  something 
■more  to  each  other  than  that." 

"  How !  are  they  betrothed  ?" 

"  Yes !  but  it  is  not  declared,  and  it  will  not  yet  be  gene- 
rally spoken  of." 

"  Flora,"  continued  I,  "  will  next  spring  be  of  age,  and 
will  then  have  control  over  a  considerable  property." 

"  Merely  over  the  income  of  it,"  said  my  stepmother ; 
"  over  the  capital,  her  future  husband  alone  will  have  control, 
According  to  the  will  of  the  uncle  whom  Flora  and  her  brother 
have  to  thank  for  their  property.  He  was  a  crabbed  old  man, 
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and  had  no  confidence  in  ladies'  management  of  business. 
He  ordered  also  that  Plora  should  not  marry  before  her  five- 
and-twAitieth  year — ^which  she  completes  in  the  spring — 
under  the  disadv^tage  of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  her 
property."  • 

Selma  entered.  Lennartson  ended  his  discourse  vith 
Hora,  and  left,  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand,  ^nd  had  said 
slowly  and  emphatically, 

"Eemember!" 

"  That  was  indeed  a  very  warm  conversation,"  said  my 
stepmother  somewhat  inquiringly  to  Elora,  as  she,  after  a 
glance  at  the  mirror,  approached  us  with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  "  ne  is  as  kind  as  he  is  excellent ;  one 
must  do  everything  that  be  wills." 

I  sighed  aloud. 

"  Now,  why  does  Sophia  sigh  so  ?"  inquired  Plora. 

"  Because  I  conjecture  J;hat  you  will  be  right  happy  soon 
with  Lennartson,  and  receive  his  hand.  I  must  mdeed 
nourish  my  hatred." 

"  Oh !"  said  Flora,  laughing,  "  do  not  mourn  yet.  It  will 
not  be  80  well  with  me,"  added  she,  half  melancholy.  "  The 
talk  is  now  less  about  me  than  about  Felix.  My  guardian 
wishes  that  I  should  be  for  him  a  prototype,  and  an  example, 
and  a  guide — but  my  influence  upon  my  dear  brother  is  not 
much  to  be  boasted  of;  and  I  well  know  who,  better  than  I, 
could  work  upon  him,  and  could  change  my  dear  Felix  into 
a  true  bird,  *  a  phoenix,'  if  she  would. — What  do  you  think, 
Selma?"    '       ^  '  ^ 

Selma  turned  away,  and  said,  half  to  herself — "  Do  not  let 
us  talk  of  it." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  talk  of  my  masquerade  costume," 
replied  Mora  with  liveliness ;  "  come  and  help  me  to  choose 
the  colours ;  you  have  such  good  taste."  She  took  Selma  by 
the  arm,  and  the  two  young  cousins  chass^ed,  singing,  out  of 
the  room. 

Somewhat  later,  when  I  went  into  Flora's  room  with  a 
message  to  Selma,  I  found  them  in  eager  discourse,  amid 
gold  and  silver  gauze. 

"  But,  Flora,  that  is  too  dear!"  said  Selma. 

"  But  it  is  so  divinely  beautiful !"  said  Flora. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  beautiful — but  the  diflerence  in  the  cost 
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ia  BO  considerable !    Yon  have  indeed  promised  Lennartson 
bimself  to  be  an^  example  to  EeHx." 

"  Yes,  yes,  in  general,  but  not  in  all  trifles.  In  them  I 
will  foUow  my  own  head.  So  look,  Sekiia,  dear,  and  do  not 
assume  airs  of  wisdom ;  they  do  not  become  you — be  a  little 
liyelier.  Let  us  come  to  my  turban. — Ah,  aunt!  That 
was  divine !  My  aunt  shall  say ■'  and  Flora  turned  her- 
self warmly  to  my  stepmother,  who  just  then  came  in,  and 
now  without  hesitation  entered  into  FlOTa's  plans  respect- 
ing the  expensive  costume  which  should  change  her  into  a 
Circassian. 

After  this  she  said  to  me,  whilst  she  embraced  Selma, 
"  What  think  you  of  this  child  here,  Sophia,  who  will  sit  at 
home  by  her  old  mother,  instead  of  going  to  the  masquerade 
at  "W.'s  ?'' 

"  I  love  her  on  that  account,"  said  I. 

"  How  should  Miss  Fhilosophia  do,  otherwise,  under  such 
philosophical  circumstances  ?"  said  Hora,  somewhat  piqued. 

"  But  if  I,"  continued  my  stepmother,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  deHght,  "  take  upon  myself  all  cost  of  the  dress, 
and ?' 

"  That  mamma  must  not  do,  if  mamma  loves  me,"  ex- 
claimed Sehna.  "  It  is  reallj  true,  that  I  have  no  desire  for 
this  ball,  and  still  less  to  ruin  myself  for  it.  My  mother, 
beside,  would  merely  go  there  on  my  account,  and  one 
thing  with  another,  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  be  far  more 
pleased  if  I  remain  at  home  this  evening." 

^ "  Now,  you  wish  to  win  Lennartson's  heart,"  said  Mora, 
bitterly. 

"  Flora !"  cried  Selma,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and 
wounded  innocence.     Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Pardon !"  besought  Mora,  and  kissed  her  burning  cheek. 
"  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  That  which  I  really  mean  is, 
you  deserve  him  far  more  than  I  do." 

We  now,  every  one  of  us,  got  very  deep  into  dresses  and 
costumes. 

The  Sth, 

Selma  has  altered  my  wardrobe,  and  has  tyrannised  me  to 
become  modem.  And  I  have  let  myself  be  tyrannised  over, 
because  I  see  that  it  gives  her  and  my  stepmother  so  much 
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pHeastire.  And  my  stefmotheF!  she  lias  embarrassed  me 
witii  lier  beantifal  presents*  But  ske  liad  such  evident 
pieasure  in  giving,  tmtt  I  cofold  not  do  otherwise  than  receive 
wi^  gralilude. 

To-daj,  in  chiUish  pleaBure  over  my  midniay  toilet,  Sehna 
eaociaimed, 

"  Ah !  I  would  that  Balzac  saw  you.  He  would  directly 
put  you  in  a  norel,  and  let  you  awaken  at  least  three  deadly 
pasfflons." 

**  That  may  be,"  said  I,  "  a  strong  proof  of  the  power  of 
poetical  fancy,  since,  in  reality,  I  shoidd  not  indeed  awaken 
one  passion/' 

"  tjm,  um,  ura  !'*  said  my  stepmother,  vinth  a  courteoualy- 
dedgned  diplomatic  mien. 

"  Neither  do  I  wish  it  any  morci"  continued  I. 

"  The  times  of  folly  are  gone  for  everi 
The  days  of  wisdom  are  at  hand.*'        • 

"  A  wisdom,"*  said  Hora,  "  which,  perhaps,  smacks  a  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  fox  under  the  grapes.  I,  for  my  part, 
never  believe  that  a  lady  does  not  wish  to  please  and  to  win 
hearts,  and  incense  and  sacrifice,  be  she  called  Cleopatra,  or 
Nmon,  or  St.  Philosophia." 

"  St.  Philosojhia  may  sometimes  teach  you  otherwise," 
answered  I,  senously;  and  my  stepmother,  who  at  times 
seems  somewhat  afraid  that  the  hatred  between  Mora  and 
me  may  become  earnest,  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation 
by  dinner,  during  which  the  merry  jokes  of  Selma  put  all  in 
good  humour.  Mora  and  I  said  many  amusing  things  about 
our  "  hatred-contract,"  and  added  many  clauses  and  para- 
sraphs.  My  stepmother  scattered  over  them  laughter  and 
joke.  YrouL  what  I  see,  I  suspect  that  we  are  a  set  of  clever 
people  here  together,  and  can  make  merry  with  one  another. 

The  12th. 

Our  every-day  life  begins  to  assume  more  and  more  shape 
before  my  eyes.  A  deal  of  dissipation  reigns  here,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  ain  withdrawn  from  it  to  my  own  solitary 
chamber.  The  two  yoimg  girls  sport  away  their  lives,  but 
with  very  dissimilar  grace. 

Mora  is  perpetually  changing,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
bad  tempered.      The  least  adverse  occurrence  brings  on 
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a  storm.  Selma,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  golden  temper ;  her 
wliole  being  is  harmonjr,  and  one  sees  this  in  her  light  grace- 
ful gait ;  one  hears  it  in  the  joyous  song  which  announces 
her  approach  or  her  presence,  here  and  there  in  the  house ; 
whilst  she  now  occupies  herselfinth^  domestic  concerns,  now 
keeps  a  sort  of  dancing  attendance  on  her  mother,  now  takes 
part  in  all  Elora*B  revolutions,  or  now  cares  for  the  strangers 
who  daily  visit  the  house.  The  domestics  obey  her  with  joy, 
because  she  always  speaks  kindly  to  them,  and  her  arrange- 
ments  evmce  a  gooS  and  wise  mderstaiding.  The  m. 
losopher  himself  glows  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  one  word,  she 
is  the  life  and  sunshine  of  the  house.  The  only  thing  that 
disturbs  me  in  her  is  an  often-recurring  satirical  humour,, 
which  at  times — shall  I  say  it — degenerates  into  malice  ?  The 
word  is  severe,  but  I  think  that  it  is  true.  But  with  such 
gay  animal  spirits  as  Selma  and  Mora  have  for  their  daily 
companions,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  here  also  the  right  tact 
and  the  right  harmony.  And  then  the  pleasure  which  my  step- 
mother has  in  everything  that  awakens  life  and  spices  it,  and 
her  affection  for  the  young  girls,  makes  her  often  not  observe 
that  they  scatter  about  cayenne  pepper  instead  of  harmless  salt. 
Between  me  and  my  stepmother  much  politeness  prevails^ 
although  no  confidence.  1  fancy  that  we  are  rather  afraid,  of 
each  other.  We  have  commonly  an  hour's  tete-a-tete  eacli 
day,  in  which  we  together  care  for  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  make  our  "  reflexions  chretiennes  et  morales"  on  the  course 
of  time  and  things.  In  these,  and  in  all  our  politenesses,  J. 
remark  that  we  secretly  strive  to  enlighten  and  to  convert 
one  another,  and  also  to  startle  one  another  with  our  pro* 
found  remarks  and  views.  Thus  it  happens,  that  while  we 
are  trying  to  set  together  the  state-machine,  it  sometimes, 
between  us  two,  is  near  going  to  pieces.  For,  although 
we  both  of  us  maintain  that  we  stand  in  the  most  exact 
^'' juste  milieu*^  of  heavenly  right,  still  my  stepmother  leans 
considerably  to  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  state,  just  as  I 
towards  the  democratic.  My  stepmother,  who  in  her  former 
importance  as  wife  of  the  Distnct  Q-ovemor  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  government, 
conceives  herself  to  have  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  expe- 
rience, but  also  the  skill  of  a  ruler.  I,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceive that  from  my  philosophical  point  of  vision,  see  every- 
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thing,  and  understand  rather  better ;  and  all  this  occasions  at 
times  a  little  strife  between  us,  which,  however,  never  becomes 
violent.  Because  when  my  stepmother  raises  her  voice  with 
a"  Believe  me,  my  firiend," — I  am  silent,  and  amuse  myself  by 
assuming  a  disbelieving  air ;  and  although  I  also  put  myself 
in  opposition,  I  still  let  my  stepmother  always  have  the  last 
word  or  tone,  namely,  the  diplomatic,  "  TJm,  um,  um !" 

In  the  evening  the  family,  however,  is  mostly  at  home  (they 
say  that  in  the  New-Year  this  will  be  different)  ;  and  Eelix 
Delphin,  St.»  Orme,  and  Lennartson,  often  join  it.  I  see 
plainly  that  the  Baron  has  directed  an  inquiring  glance  upon 
flora  and  St.  Orme.  It  seems  to  me  ofben  that  his  eyes  turn 
from  the  brilliant  effect^eeking  Mora  to  Selma,  and  rest 
upon  her  with  a  certain  tender  observation ;  and  she — why  are 
her  eyes  in  his  presence  so  continually  shaded  by  the  long  dark 
eyelashes  ?  "Why  hears  one  nothing  of  those  gay  sallies,  of 
those  sagacious  and  fine  observations,  which  otherwise  are  pe- 
coliar  to  her  ?  Yet  Plora  would  of  a  truth  not  endure  it.  I 
have  seen  this  in  one  and  another  pointed  jealous  glance  which 
has  flashed  from  her  eyes.  But  I  also  have  received  my  share 
in  this  glance  when  Lennartson  has  given  me  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  attention,  which,  I  say  it  with  pleasure,  not 
seldom  happens. 

The  Baron — ^no !  No  description  of  him.  Bulwer,  who 
has  thrown  so  many  deep  glances  into  the  nobler  class  of  the 
female  mind,  observes  with  justice,  how  indifferent  to  them  is 
the  beauty  or  plainness  of  a  man.  It  is  the  impression  of  the 
character  in  demeanour,  gestures,  and  words,  which  fetter  or 
repel.  Thus,  not  a  word  about  the  Baron's  height,  size,  hair, 
teeth,  and  so  on.  Neither  should  I  have  much  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  know  this,  that  the  impression  of  his  personal 
appearance  is  such  that  one  does  not  forget  it,  and  never  can. 
One  feels,  as  it  were,  exalted  by  it,  and  his  glance — yes,  of  that 
I  must  say  one  word. 

There  are  eyes,  in  which  one  looks  as  it  were  into  a 
brightened  world — so  must  the  eyes  of  Schelling  be,  and 
therefore  I  wish,  for  once,  to  be  able  to  look  into  them ; — 
there  is  also  a  glance  which  I  call  especially  the  glance  of  the 
statesmen.  Some  one  has  said,  '^  Philosophers  see  more 
light  than  shapes;"  and  I  say,  "Most  others  see  more 
shapes  than  light ;"  but  the  true  statesman  sees  at  the  same 
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time  tbe  shapes  of  life,  and  sees  tkeni  in  the  true  light  of 
IijBd.  His  glance  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and  distinct. 
Su^  ia  Lennartaon's  ghmce,  and  one  soon  sees  that  sun.  and 
lightning  can  speak,  from  it.. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen:  and  known:  this  man. 

St.  Orme  presents  beside  him  a  decided  contrast,  altbougb. 
he  also  has  a  distinguished  exterior,  and  is  rich  in  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  experience  of.  life.  But  he  wants  a  some- 
thing in  his  being,  a  something  whicb  ennobles  the  whole. 
He  inspires  no  confidence,  no  esteem.  Besides  this,  he  has 
a.  certain  uneaay  activity  in  his  arms  and  fingers,  which  re- 
minds one  of  a  spindle,  and  makes  him,  at  least  to  me,  dis- 
agreeable. 

How  may  I  understand  the  way  in  which  Mora  acts  to- 
wards these  two  men?  It  se^as  to  me  certain  that  she 
loves  the  Baron ;  but  why  then  coquet  with  St.  Orme  ? 
Why  accept  presents  fipom  him  ? 

A  guest,  who  also  begins  to  present  himself  here  more 
frequently,  is  "the  rich  old  bachelor,"  my  undo.  He  is 
tolerably  agreeable  and  entertaining;  and  if  I  migbt  not 
fear  being  proud,  I  might  believe  that  his  visits  had  refer- 
ence to— me. 

He  sees  in  me  perhaps  a  ^^passcMe  soupery  My  step- 
mother begins  to  give  me  one  and  another  weE-meant  little 
hint  on  the  subject ;  I  pretend  that  I  understand  nothing 
about  it. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  here  are  the  two  sierfcera  Yon 
P.,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  commonly  called  here  the  Lady  Council- 
lors of  Commerce,  who  drive  an  important  trade  in  the  city 
with  the  phrases  "  thejr  say,"  "they  think,"  "  they  know."  To 
us  this  is  somewhat  ridiculous ;  but  yet  wc  are  no  despisers 
of  the  commerce  which  we  laugh  at,  for  both  sisters  know  a 
vast  many  people,  and  the  unmarried  lady  is  a  wide*awake  per- 
son, whose  great,  peering  eyes  see  very  sharply  and  correctly, 
and  whose  tongue  is  more  amusing  than  keen.  She  has 
above  ninety  cousins,  all  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  as  she  told 
us  the  other  day; 

The  14th. 

Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  "our 
nearest,"  as  Selma  caUa  the  circle  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
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of  the  house,  in  contradistinction  to  ^^  our  Temotest."  When 
IfBs  msual,  towards  half-past  seven,  came  down  into  the 
foom  of  my  stepmother,  I  saw  Signora  Lnna  sitting  in  one 
comer  of  the  sofa,  but  evidently  in  the  wane,  as  Sdma  also 
whi^ered  when  she  introduced  me  to  her.  The  beautiM 
Countess  sainted  me  somewhat  oooUy,  yet  I  was  pleased 
vith  the  pressure  of  her  warm,  si%-saft  hand. 
The  rest  of  the  company  consifited  of  Baron  Alexander  €h., 

a  young  lieutenant,  Ake  Sparrskold ;  a  Easter  of  Flora's,  a 
widow,  and  ten  years  older  than  herself;  the  Baroness 
Bella  P.,  whom  we  call  "  the  Beauty,"  and  whose  features 
are  of  the  first  class,  but  in  expression  only  of  the  second ; 
of  the  handsome  old  lady  Mrs.  Kittersvard,  and  heir  daughter 
HellMd ;  and  of  St.  Orme  and  Lennartson. 

They  spoke  of  a  now  greatly-admired  French  romance 
which  St.  Orme  had  lent  to  Mora.  St.  Orme  extolled  the 
sirongth  of  the  characters,  and  the  boldness  and  pomp  of  its 
ooteuring.  The  young  Sparrskold  considered  the  last  to  be 
fikUe,  and  in  the  first  he  found  an  exaggeration  which  robbed 
l^em  of  all  strength.  Every  human  effort  immediately 
momited  up  to  insanity,  and  lost  as  well  proportion  as  de- 
sign; even  virtue  could  not  appear  sublime,  without  being 
placed  on  stilts  and  becoming  unnatural.  And  the  object 
(xfi^e  actions!  Always  merely  private,  contracted  motives, 
always  self,  selfish,  isolated  happiness ;  never  an  endeavour, 
an  interest,  which  embraced  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 
And  these  faults  he  believed  were  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  new  Prench  Hterature. 

Lennartson  agreed  warmly  in  this ;  "And  the  aim  of  this 
Hterature,"  said  he,  "is  iiot  merely  false  in  itself.  It  is 
uxiame  as  a  chronometer,  and  libels  the  nobler  and,  one  may 
88y,  the  umvEiiSAii  bpieit  of  the  times — the  spirit  whi(^ 
places  individual  efforts  and  individual  well-bemg  in-  the 
most  complete  connexion  with  the  imiversal  good.  In  re- 
gard to  iboA  feeling  towards  the  innvEBSAL,  towards  the 
WSD£E,  the  present  young  !France  might  go  to  the  school  of 
&e  old  BouBseau.  With  all  thdr  faults,  still  his  romances 
SR,  to  a  great  degree,  models  for  pictures  of  this  kind 
of  citizen  social  life.  See  how  here  the  individuals  re- 
pment  the  chief  varieties  of  mankind;  and  how,  when  th^ 
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embrace  one  another  in  loye^  tliis  love  stiffens  not  into 
egotism,  but  expands  itself,  to  embrace  the  most  sacred 
institutions  of  the  citizen  social  life,  the  life  of  humanity 
and  of  nature  in  its  divine  existence,  and  domestic  life 
steps  forth,  as  it  must  do,  as  the  point  from  which  the  great 
life  of  the  world  will  be  sanctified  and  blessed." 

St.  Orme  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Poor  Eousseau! 
"With  all  his  ideal  romances  he  was  merely — a  fanatic !"  said 
he,  and  went  to  join  Baron  Alexander  in  the  great  drawing- 
room. 

"  I  feel  that  you  have  right  on  your  side,"  said  I  to  Len- 
nartson,  "  but— -still  I  would  so  willingly  see  an  actual  ad- 
vance, a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  development — and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  Erench  literature  presents  cha- 
racters and  situations  of  a  variety  and  depth  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  seen ;  it  presses  into  every  comer  of 
social  existence — its  every  moment  of  suffering,  darkness, 
and  dissonance :  this  is  probably  only  a  descent  intp  hell, 
but — must  not  an  ascent  into  heaven  be  near  ?  a  chidnge  in 
which  life's  deepest  night  shall  be  illumined  by  its  most 
beautiful  morning  ?  Is  it  indeed  possible  that  the  highest 
point  of  this  literature  shall  be  only — a  return  to  £ous- 
seau  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lennartson,  smiling  at  my  zeal,  "  but  as  1 
just  observed,  merely  as  concerns  the  looking  to,  the  feeling 
FOB  THE  WHOLE,  the  Universal.  I  see,  like  you,  in  this  litera- 
ture, a  decidedly  new  development,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  people  who  exhibited  this  have  broken  up  new  paths 
for  the  world.  But  it  is  yet  merely  fragmentary ;  it  contidns 
studies  for  a  great  composition.  And  some  day  cerfcaiidy 
will  the  master  step  forward  who  will  arrange  these  chaotic 
creations  into  a  harmonious  world.  Yet — perhaps,  the  model 
for  this  must  first  present  itself  in  actual  life." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  I,  excited. 

"Permit  me,"  continued  Lennartson,  "to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  better,  beautiful 
literature  of  our  time — namely,  to  its  tendency — that  of 
presenting  woman  as  the  point  in  life  from  which  animating, 
renovating  strength  proceeds.  And  I  confess  that  I  agree  with 
it.  I  expect  at  this  period  of  the  world  much — ^fr^m  woman." 
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That  the  female  auditorium,  before  whom  the  Baron  spoke 
these  words,  looked  up  to  him  with  pleasure  and  acknowledg- 
ment, was  merely  natural.  A  modest  joy  glowed  in  Selma's 
b^utifiil  eyes,  whilst  from  the  flashing  eyes  of  Flora  broke 
forth  something  which  I  might  call — ^great. 

My  stepmother  now  made  the  move  that  we  should  go 
into  the  saloon  and  hear  some  music.    We  followed  her. 

Mora  called  Lennartson  to  the  piano,  and  sung  and  played 
bewitchingly  for  him  ;  at  intervals  they  talked  in  a  low  voice. 

I  attached  myself  to  Hellfnd  Eittersvard  and  Lieutenant 
Sparrskold,  who,  with  his  honest  countenance  and  his  frank 
way  of  acting  and  speaking,  pleased  me  particularly.  "  The 
Beauty"  joined  herself  to  us,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  make  a 
deathless  impression  upon  Ike  Sparrskold,  but  he  seemed  for 
the  present,  like  myself,  to  be  more  taken  with  Miss  Eitters- 
vard. 

When  I  see  a  young  lady  who  is  as  ugly  as  Miss  Hellfnd 
Eittersvard,  and  at  the  same  time  has  so  tranquil  a  manner, 
and  so  pleasing  and  happy  a  way  of  acting^  and  speaking, 
I  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  her,  I  feel  that  some  way  a 
high  consciousness  exalts  her  above  all  the  petty  miseries  of 
weakness ;  she  has  a  full  confidence  in  the  nooilily  within  her- 
self and  in  her  fellow-beings,  and  calls  forth  thereby  their 
esteem  and  every  sound  feeling,  which  easily  vanquishes  all 
outward  troubles.  I  fbund  Hellfrid's  conversation  piquant 
and  animating,  and  I  fancy  that  Sparrskold  found  it  so 
too,  although  "the  Beauty"  exercised  upon  him  her  power 
of  attraction. 

My  stepmother  played  piquet  with  her  good  friend 
Mrs.  Eittersvard.  This  amiable  old  lady  suffers  from  a 
nervous  affection  of  the  head,  and  is  come  to  Stockholm  to 
consult  the  physicians  there  on  the  subject.  Her  daughter 
obtains  the  means  needful  for  this  by  her  translations  of 
foreign  works,  and  also  assists  thereby  in  providing  for  two 
younger  brothers.  Well  deserves  she  the  name  in  earnest  of 
"  Miss  Estimable,"  which  Plora  gives  to  her  half  in  jest. 

Selma  was  here  and  there  in  the  company,  and  took  a 
friendly  part  in  everything  that  went  forward. 

St.  Orme  played  cards  with  Baron  Alexander  and  Felix 
Delphin,  but  he  often  from  his  cards  threw  sharp  glances 
upon  Mora  and  Lennartson,  who,  at  the  piano,  had  for- 
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gotten  the  music  for  a  low  but  earneet  conyersation.    This 
was  eniddenlj  interrupted  hj  St.  Orme,  who  exclaimed : 

"  Mora !  my  best  Flora !  bestow  upon  me  one  quarter  of 
a  thought.  I  am  to-night  an  unlucky  player ;  come  to  my 
help  with  a  piece  of  good  advice.  Tell  me  in  which  colour 
shall  I  play.  ...  In  black  or  red  P" 

"  Black,"  answered  Flora. 

"Black!"  repeated  St.  Orme,  "why  do  you  not  rather 
red  ?  Bed  is  your  favouiite  colour — cnmson  r^^is  it  not  ? 
or  does  my  memory  deceive  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember !"  said  Mora,  with  apparent  indifSar- 
ence,  as  she  rose,  and  a  deep  crimson  glowed  upon  her  cheek. 

"  But  I  remember  it,  I !"  returned  St.  Orme.  "  Chdmsan 
is  your  colour,  and  therefore — ppentlemen !  Six  in  heads. 
This  game  I  hope  to  win,"  contmued  he,  nodding  to  Mora, 
who  suddenly  went  out.  She  soon  returned ;  but  her  joyous 
mood  was  gone,  and  her  cheerfuhiess  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  constrained. 

As  St.  Orme  went  away,  I  heard  him  say  to  Mora,  half 
insultingly,  "  Thanks  for  your  council,  dear  cousin  1  I  won. 
mv  game !  and  with  your  colour  .upon  my  heart,  I  hope  to 
wm.  it  also  in  the  future." 

"  Don't  be  too  certain  of  that !"  said  Mora,  out  of  humour. 

"Defy  me  not!"  said  St.  Orme,  sbwly,  half  in  jest,  half 
in  warning  earnestness ;  and  he  seized  her  resisting  Jiaud, 
Mased  it,  and  bowed  Mniling  to  her. 

What  may  that  portend  P 

The  16th. 

I  went  out  to-day  far  and  alone,  and  enjoyed  myself  with 
my  own  thoughts.  Betumed  home,  I  found  vimtors,  and 
among  them  the  Chamberlain.  I  saw  certain  strai^ge  tele* 
grapHc  signs  between  my  stepmother  and  him. 

Mora  lives  only  in  her  costume,  and  in  her  thoughts  of  the 
ball  at  Minister ^'s.    What  weariness  for — ^an  evening ! 

Many  projects  for  balls  and  other  pleasmres.  I,  for  my 
part,  say  "  Iso !"  to  all  of  them.  I  ^ay  that  I  am  too  old  to 
dance. 

"  Um,  um,  um !"  says  my  stepmother,  poliisely  dis- 
senting. 

I  think,  however,  of  beii^g  present  .at  the  S^ew«>Xear's 
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assembly,  because  I  there  sliall  see  the  royal  family  more 

nearly. 


The  17th. 

Noble  flowers  have  nectaries,  honey-container?,  in  which 
the  noblest  juices  of  the  plant  are  preserved.  But  to 
come  at  these,  one  must  sometimes — if  one  has  not  the 
genius  of  a  bee,  or  of  Hummel,  but  has  merely  imskilfiil 
human  fingers — one  must  sometimes  wound  the  flower.    The 

1      human  soul  has  also  its  nectaries,  which  we  must  often  handle 

r     as  we  do  the  flowers. 

I  The  occasion  for  these  reflections  is  the  following: — I 
found  Selma  and  Elora,  as  weU  as  my  stepmother,  occupied 
by  reviewing  the  acquaintance  and  friends  of  the  house. 

I  They  were  severe,  and  most  of  them  were  treated  without 
mercy  or  forbearance. 

ilora  was  the  most  bitter,  but  Selma  soon  followed  her  ex- 
ample.   My  stepmother  laughed  a  deal  at  their  mimicry  and  - 

^      their  caricatures.     I  also  began  to  laugh,  for  thj  satire  was 

r  strikingly  witty;  but  when  a  couple  of  good,  estimable 
people,  and  whom  the  young  girls  loved  with  their  whole 

j  hearts,  were  handled  without  remorse,  I  felt  myself  wounded, 
and  was  troubled  at  all  the  poison  which  these  young  human 
flowers,  as  it  were,  breathed  forth. 

I  availed  myself  of  a  moment,  when  my  stepmother  was  out 

of  the  room,  to  teU  them,  affectionately,  now  deeply  I  felt  this. 

Both  blushed ;  and  Mora  said,  "  I  could  very  well  see  by 

your  silence  that  you  were  thinking  about  reading  us  this 

1       lecture.  But,  my  best  Philosophia,  if  you  will  preach,  do  it  in 

■L     a  Finland  church,  but  not  in  the  saloons   of  Stockholm, 

I  where  you  wiU  convert  nobody.  It  is  here  as  everywhere  in 
the  great  world,  '  tous  les  genres  aont  bons,  hors  te  genre 
^fvnuyeua:,^  Besides  this,  when  people  are  young  they  must 
amuse  themselves  and  laugh.  It  is  time  enough  to  be  grave 
and  silent  when  years  of  wisdom  come.  And  when  we  shall 
he  old  maids,  then  we  shall  be  perhaps  as  moral  and  virtuous 
aa  you." 

I  was  silent ;  for  what  was  the  use  of  replying  to  words 
like  these  ?  and  when  my  stepmother  returned  I  went  out 

j^  softly,  and  to  my  own  room.  I  was  inwardly  uneasy.  Selma 
w  not  that  which  I  fancied,  thought  I,  and  looked  up  to  the 
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beaming  stars,  whicli  in  the  evening  twilight  began  to  peep 
forth  from  the  deep  blue,  and  thought  of  the  stars  which 
I  had  seen  beaming  in  her  eyes,  and  mourned  sincerely  over 
their  becoming  dimmed. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  alone,  when  I  heard  light  foot- 
steps springing  up-stairs.     My  door  opened,  and Selma 

threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  said, 

"  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  No,  not  now,  my  sweet  Selma !"  said  I,  affected  by  her 
heartfelt  manner. 

"  But  you  have  been  angry,  you  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
me,  and  that  certainly  more  than  o&ce.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

I  assented.  I  told  her  how  I  feared  that  Elora  might 
mislead  her  to  an  unworthy  passion  for  censure  and  severity, 
and  how  it  grieved  me  to  see  dark  specks  in  her  soul.  I 
spoke  earnestly  of  that  blameable  sharpsightedness  to  little 
things,  which  blinded  the  mind  to  what  was  great  and  con- 
ciliatory ;  of  the  disposition  of  mind  which  led  us  to  depre- 
ciate others  in  order  to  exalt  ourselves.  I  became  severer 
than  I  had  wished  to  be,  and  pronounced  this  judgment  to 
be  self-righteousness  and  phariseeism.  Selma  listened  to  me 
in  silence,  and  became  more  and  more  grave  and  pale. 

"  You  are  right  P'  at  length  she  said ;  "  you  are  certainly 
quite  right.  Ah !  I  have  reflected  so  little  upon  myself; 
tiU  now  I  have  given  so  little  heed  to  myself. — ^Everybody 
has  been  so  kind  to  me,  has  in  fsict  spoiled  me.  But  do 
you  teU  me  of  my  faults,  Sophia !  I  will  alter,  I  will  im- 
prove myself!" 

"  But  you  must  not  weep,  Selma." 

"  And  what  matters  it  if  I  weep  ?  Tears  truly  must  wash 
away  tj^e  hatefcd  spots  from  my  soul.  Be  not  afraid  for  me, 
and  spare  me  not,  Sophia.  Teu  me  always  the  truth,  as  long 
as  you  consider  me  worthy  of  hearing  it." 

I  embraced  the  affectionate  girl  warmly,  and  told  her  how 
happy  she  made  me. 

We  talked  now  calmly  of  the  difficulties  of  a  true  middle- 
path  along  the  field  of  social  criticism.  I  admitted  the 
difficulty  of  finding  it ;  and  that  although  I  watched  over 
myself,  I  had  ofben  to  reproach  myself  with  sins  of  the 
tongue.  An  affectionate  tone  of  mind,  which  regarded  more 
the  intrinsic  than  the  accidental  in  man,  would  be  the  safest 
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guide  to  this.  And  for  the  rest,  the  more  experienced,  and 
the  more  prudent  we  were,. should  we,  all  l^e  more,  find 
better  suhjects  for  our  sharp-sightedness  than  the  short- 
ccHnings  of  our  neighbours. 

"  You  speak  of  something,"  said  Selma.,  "  which  I .  for 
some  time  hare  dimly  felt.  Since  the  death  of  my  &ther  and 
teacher,  I  am,  I  fear,  slid  backwards  in  many  things.  I  know 
not  how  it  is  now ; — ^but  my  days  are  trifled  away  in  nothing ! 
— ^I  often  feel  an  emptiness — 1  fear  that  I  am  deteriorated. 
-^Ah.!  thank  you,  Sophia,  that  you  have  awoke  me  to  it.  But 
help  me  now  again  into  the  right  way.  Help  me  to  occupy 
myself  with  tlmt  which  makes  wiser  and  better.  You  are 
indeed  my  elder  sister !    Be  now  also  my  friend  T' 

How  willingly  wiU  I  be  so.  We  now  projected  together 
a  new  arrangement  of  life ;  we  laid  our  plans  for  the  future, 
and  continu:ed  our  conversation  long ;  and  thus  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  the  noblest  per- 
fection. 

That  which  had  begun  so  gravely,  ended,  however,  jocosely ; 
I  promised,  as  an  equivalent  for  Selma's  instruction  in  singing 
and  Italian,  to  teach  her  Einnish  ;  she  promised  in  return  to 
exercise  my  patience  severely,  because  she  never  would  under- 
stand ^Finnish. 

When  Sebna  had  left  me  at  the  call  of  her  mother,  I  felt 
that  I  loved  her,  and  that  truly  for  the  whole  of  my  life. 
Never,  never  shall  I  forget  how  she  stood  before  me,  and  said : 

"  What  matters  it  if  I  weep  ?  Tell  me  always  the  truth  ; 
I  will  correct,  I  will  improve  myself."  And  the  quiet  tears  in 
the  noble,  soul-beaming  coimtenance — I  wish  that  Lennart- 
son  had  seen  and  heard  her.  Oh,  there  are  still  beautiful 
things  on  earth ! 

Tb6  19t]]. 

Selma  was  right  in  her  prophesy.  The  masquerade  evening 
was  to  us  home-tarriers  a  far  pleasanter  evening  than  if  we 
had  figured  in  the  most  magnificent  parts. 

Wlulst  Selma  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  Flora's  toilet,  I 
went  dowli  to  my  stepmother,  and  found  Eelix,  the  Yiking, 
and  the  Baron  with  her. 

The  latter  was  not  very  talkative,  and  often  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  door. 

When  Mora,  attended  by  Selma^  entered  in  her  magnificent 

d2 
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costume,  he  seemed  struck  by  ber  beauty.  I  was  struck  to 
that  degree,  tbat  I  could  not  withhold  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  rapture.  We  were  all  delighted ;  and  Selma's  beam- 
ing eyes  wandered  beseechingly  around  to  solicit  honour  and 
incense  for  the  beautiful  Circassian,  who  stood  there  in  proud 
consciousness  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  splendour. 
Lennartson's  admiration,  however,  quickly  cooled ;  his  glance 
became  serious ;  and  when  St.  Orme  entered  in  an  orna- 
mental Turkish  dress — he  and  Mora  were  to  dance  together 
in  a  quadrille — he  suddenly  vanished,  without  taking  leave  of 
any  one. 

Flora's  countenance  plainly  showed  an  expression  of  dis- 
quiet ;  but  it  soon  vanished,  and  she  smiled  with  pleasure  as 
the  Envoy6,  with  well-selected  Oriental  compliments,  con- 
ducted her  to  the  carriage,  where  her  sister  awaited  her, 
to  drive  to  the  ball.  The  Yiking  remained  with  us,  and 
so  did  Felix,  although  he  was  to  have  been  at  the  mas- 
querade^ 

"We  spoke  of  Baron  Lennartson ;  and  I  expressed  my  de- 
light in  the  strong  feeling  for  the  worth  of  woman  and  for  her 
usefulness,  which  he  had  acknowledged  a  few  evenings  before. 
The  Viking  said :  "  There  is  no  one  who  thinks  more  highlj  of 
woman;  and  no  one  also  who  is  severer  in  his  requinngs 
from  her  than  he.  The  admiration  and  love  which  his 
mother  inspired  him  with,  seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  this." 

My  questions  drew  forth  many  relations  of  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  the  Baron,  which  I  have  assembled  in  the  fol- 
lowing picture. 

Lennartson's  father.  General  Lennartson,  was  a  man  of 
violent  temper  and  dissolute  life.  All  care  for  the  children 
and  their  education  devolved  upon  the  mother;  a  noble, 
highly  accomplished  lady,  but  of  feeble  health. 

The  eldest  son,  our  Lennartson,  was  in  his  youth  of  a  de- 
licate constitution  and  irritable  temperament.  The  mother 
dedicated  to  him  the  greatest  attention  ;  not  an  effeminating, 
but  a  tenderly  cherishing  care,  which  makes  strong  in  love. 
By  the  bed  of  the  boy  the  quiet  mother  often  sate,  and  re- 
lated or  read  aloud  to  him  histories  of  men  who  surmounted 
the  infirmities  of  the  body  by  the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the 
will,  and  who  became  the  glory  and  the  benefactors  of  their 
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nation.  She  especially  dwelt  upon  the  great  men  of  his 
btherland ;  those  strong-minded  and  pious  men,  who,  by  the 
union  of  these  qualities,  laid  the  founaation  of  the  character 
of  the  Swedish  people  when  this  is  true  to  itself. 

The  boy  listened  attentively;  his  breast  expanded  to 
great  thoughts ;  and  the  soul,  nourished  by  the  marrow  of 
heroism,  soon  raised  up  the  weaker  body,  which  also  was 
strengthened  by  useful  exercises.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Lennartson  excelled  most  of  his  companions  in  agility  and 
strength  of  body.  The  mother  soon  saw  the  affectionate 
ajjirit  of  her  son  break  forth  in  its  whole  strength,  but 
with  dangerous  propensities  likemse.  The  young  Lennart- 
son had,  like  his  father,  a  violent  and  inflexible  temper. 
His  &ther's  severity  towards  his  mother  excited  him  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  scenes  be- 
tween father  and  son  which  unsettled  the  weak  health  of  the 
mother,  but — strange  enough — destroyed  also  the  rude  power 
of  the  father.  He  became,  as  it  were,  afraid  of  his  son ; 
afraid,  at  least,  in  all  things  which  concerned  the  mother,  and 
no  longer  dared  to  offend  against  her.  This  St.  John-like 
nature  had  brought  up  an  eagle  ;  and  this  eagle  now  spread 
its  wings  defendingly  over  her.  Happy  in  the  love  of  her  son, 
Wt  terrified  also  at  the  almost  fearful  temper  which  she  saw 
break  forth  in  him,  she  wished  to  teach  this  young  power  to 
govern  itself ;  and  sought  to  strengthen  him  in  that  which 
alone  gives  all  power  its  truth,  its  proportion,  and  its  right 
direction ;  namely,  in  the  true  fear  of  God.  She  had  early 
permitted  the  great  figures  of  humanity  to  stand  forward 
before  the  eye  of  the  child.  Now  she  endeavoured  that  the 
inquiring  understanding  of  the  young  man  should  acquire  a 
clear  conception  of  the  reality  of  life,  and  of  the  doctrine  which 
bad  cradled  in  unconscious  love  the  heart  of  the  child.  For 
this  end  she  went  to  work  in  quite  another  way  to  most 
parents  and  teachers.  Instead  of  removing  books,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  piety,  she  brought  these  forward. 
She  read  with  her  young  son  the  works  of  tlie  most  re- 
nowned atheists  and  deists,  from  the  oldest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  let  his  reason  exercise  itself  in  comparing 
their  doctrines  with  the  doctrine  in  which  a  personally  re- 
vealed Gk)d  gives  a  complete  solution  of  the  enigma  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  this  revelation  of  His  will  and  His  being,  the 
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only  secure,  whoUy-efficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of 
man's  deepest  longing,  his  holiest  hope  on  earth. 

She  allowed  him  in  this  way  to  surround  himself  with  perfeet 
difficulties,  and,  as  it  were  by  his  own  strength,  open  the  way 
to  the  innermost  centre  of  Hfe.  She  it  was  who  brought  for- 
ward objections  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Naturalists ; 
he  it  was  who  answered  them.  But  the  joy  which  beamed  finom 
theeyes  of  the  mother  at  the  happily  solved  difficulties,  pro- 
bably enlightened,  secretly,  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  son. 

And  while  she  thus  conducted  him  to  an  independent  and 
firm  state  of  mind,  she  taught  him  to  esteem  his  opponent, 
to  value  all  honest  inquiry  and  sincere  opinion,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  germs  of  truth  even  in  immature  doc- 
trines^ 

Lennartson  ofben  spoke  of  this  as  the  happiest  and  richest 
period  of  his  life.  His  mother's  affectionate  glance  and  approv- 
ing word  were  his  dearest  reward.  She  caressed  him  but  very 
rarely,  although  he  often  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her  in 
fanatical  reverence,  and  kissed  her  hands  and  her  dress. 
Only  occasionally  in  those  moments,  when  she  remarked 
that  the  young  heart  was  too  violently  consumed  by  a  desire 
for  reciprocation,  did  she  allow  his  glowing  cheek  to  repose 
on  the  breait  which  only  beat  for  him,  and  which  already  bore 
the  seed  of  death  in  a  cruel  and  generally  incurable  malady. 

She  carefully  concealed  from  her  son  the  pangs  by  which 
she  had  been  wasted  for  many  years.  Nor  was  it  until 
an  operation  was  necessary  that  Lennartson  became  aware 
of  the  sufferings  and  the  danger  of  his  mother.  She  wished 
him  to  be  absent  during  her  hours  of  agony,  and  sought  by 
an  innocent  guile  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  time.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  deceived ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  sent 
away.  His  arms  sustained  her  in  the  painful  trial ;  her  eyes 
rested  during  it  upon  him,  and  for  his  sake  she  bore  all  with- 
out the  slightest  complaint. 

And  she  was  able  to  live  yet  three  years  for  his  sake ;  yet 
three  years  to  be  hajpy  through  him.  The  maladr  then 
returned  incurably.  Whilst  she  spoke  of  immortality  and 
the  certainty  of  seeing  him  again,  while  she  besought  him  to 
have  "  patience  with  ms  father,"  she  departed  in  his  arms. 

The  effect  of  this  l6ss  upon  the  youth  of  eighteen  was 
.temble,  and  matured  him  early,  to  manhood.    His  tone  of 
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mmd  at  this  Hme^  and  his  lore  for  l^e  stndtes  in  wfaioli  he 
had  earlj  found.,  sadi  pleasure,  detearmined  him  seeretlj 
to  enter  the  clerical  prafeBsion^  and  his  studies  at  the 
TJmr&cmty,  like  the  skidies  of  the  greatest  stateaman  of 
Bwiedffli  especially — ^were  theologicaL  In  these  studies  he 
was — like  Axel  Oxenstjemar— interrupted,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  mil  of  hi»  father,  that  be  might  travel  abroad.  As 
Seeretary  to  l^e  Swedish  embassy,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna. 

The  success  which  he  had  here,  and  the  talents  which  he 
exhibited,  detefnnined  his  future  destiny,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  &tiier ;  and  he  has  now  shown,  as  statesman, 
that  he  deserves  ihe  eertieem  and  the  confidence  of  aU. 

After  my  stepmother  and  the  Yiking  had  alternately  given 
this  account  of  Lennartson's  life,  Selma  reminded  me,  the 
first  evening  I  saw  him  here,  that  I  had  spoken  of  having 
ahready  made  his  acquaintance  many  years  before,  and  I  was 
now  requested  to  relate  how  and  where ;  which  I  did  in  the 
following  manner : 

About  fifbeen  years  ago,  I  was  at  a  dinner  party,  at  which 
were  present  General  Lennartson  and  his  son.  The  com- 
pany was  large,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  con- 
nexions and  acquaintance  of  the  General.  Merely  a  comer 
of  the  table  separated  me  &om  young  Lennartson.  The 
distinguished  young  man  was  good  enou^  to  busy  himself 
about  me,  at  that  tune  a  bashful  girl  of  fourteen,  and  related 
to  me  the  story  of  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein,"  which  made 
me  forget  both  eating  and  drinking.  Iteing  the  meal^time, 
tlie  general  conversation  was  of  a  disturbance  which  had  taken 
plaee  in  the  nrilitery  academy,  and  a  young  man  was  men- 
tioned,  who,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  it,  had  made 
himself  amenable  to  the  Ibms  of  the  academy,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  expelled.  Some  of  the  guests  were  very  violent 
against  the  young  man ;  called  him  '^  gallow's  bird,"  and  so  on. 

Young  Lennartson  undertook  alone  his  defence,  and  grew 
wamk  on  the  subject ;  he  showed  how,  in  the  last  instaiice, 
he  had  been  provoked  by  a  former  insult  into  the  existing 
quarrel,  and  how  even  his  errors  bore  traces  of  a  noble 
heart.  The  G^eral  took  up  the  afiair  against  his  son,  and 
became  ever  more  violent  against  the  accused.  Young 
Lennartson  continued  to  defend  him  too  even  against  his 
fiither  with  great  respect,  but  with  great  determination.  All 
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at  once  the  Gfeneral  became,  as  it  were,  insane,  and  turned 
himself  pel;^onall7  against  hia  son,  with  an  outburst  of  rude- 
ness and  the  most  violent  accusations. 

Erom  the  moment  in  which  the  father's  attack  was  directed 
against  himself,  the  son  became  wholly  .silent.  It  is  true 
that  his  cheeks  and  his  lips  grew  somewhat  paler ;  but  his 
glance  at  his  father  was  so  firm,  his  whole  bearing  so  calm^ 
that  one  might  almost  have  believed  him  insensible  to  his 
father's  unworthy  behaviour.  Whilst  all  eyes  were  directed 
with  deep  anxiety  on  both  father  and  son,-  mine  dwelt  with 
a  feeling  of  admiration  upon  the  noble  countenance  of  the 
latter.  Involuntarily  they  riveted  themselves  upon  a  small 
gleaming  speck  on  the  white,  youthful,  polished  forehead, 
which  became  larger  and  more  shining,  and  at  length  down 
rolled  a  clear  sweat-drop,  to  conceal  itself  in  the  dark  eye- 
brow. This  was  all  which  betrayed  the  struggle  within 
himself.  The  General  at  length  paused  from  want  of  words 
and  breath,  and  for  a  moment  ill  was  as  still  as  death  at 
the  table.  Young  Lennartson  was  as  silent  as  the  rest; 
no  affectation  of  indifference  or  defiance  disfigured  his  noble 
countenance.  He  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  admiration  on 
account  of  his  perfect  self-government,  and  many  seemed  to 
share  this  impression  with  me.  Every  one,  however,  was 
desirous  by  general  conversation  to  throw  off  the  painful 
excitement.  Young  Lennartson  also  took  part  in  it  without 
constraint,  but  he  was  more  grave  than  before— the  end  of 
"Wallenstein  I  did  not  hear. 

"  Do  you  remember,'*  inquired  the  Vikiag  from  me,  "  the 
name  of  the  youQg  man  whose  great  deeds  gave  occasion  to 
this  scene  ?" 

"No — ^the  name  I  have  forgotten,  or  else  did  not  hear,'* 
But  I  mentioned  some  facts  which  I  remembered  as  being 
spoken  of,  and  which  showed  him  to  be  a  restless  and  power- 
ful character. 

"And  that,  then,  was  the  first  thing  which  you  heard 
about  ME  !"  said  the  Viking,  softly,  but  emphatically. 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise ;  his  eyes  were  directed  to  me 
with  a  troubled  earnestness,  and  I  read  in  them  such  dark 
remembrances,  that  I  quickly  withdrew  mine,  vexed  and  al- 
most full  of  remorse  for  having  awakened  them. 

My  stepmother  remarked  significantly,  "  Lennartson  is  in 
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trutli  a  rare  character,  and  I  wish  that  all  young  men  would 
take  him  for  an  example." 

"  Yes,  who  does  not  wish  to  resemble  him  ?*'  exclaimed 
Felix  Dolphin,  who  seemed  to  take  the  moral  to  himself. 
"  Ah !  if  he  were  only — how  shall  I  say  it  ? — a  little  less 
superior.  But  he  stands  so  high,  that  one  hardly  dare  look 
up  to  him.     He  is — too  free  from  faults." 

"  Without  faults  Lennartson  is  not,  any  more  than  other 
mortals,"  said  Brenner;  "but  they  are  such  faults  as  belong 
to  great  natures.  In  the  mean  time  they  prevent  him  from 
being  happy." 

"  Is  he  not  happy  ?"  exclaimed  Selma,  and  looked  up  with 
a  troubled  and  astonished  glance. 

"  He  is  not  happy,"  said  Brenner,  "because  he  is  so  sel- 
dom satisfied  with  himself.  He  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
which  consumes  him." 

"  And  what  thirst  ?"  asked  I. 

"  The  thirst  after  perfection." 

We  were  all  silent  a  moment.  Brenner's  word  and  tone 
had  awakened  something  great  within  us.  At  length  said 
Felix: 

"  It  is  precisely  this  greatness  in  him  which  bows  down 
and  humiliates  characters  less  gifted.  He  overawes  moro 
than  he  exalts.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  admire  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  fear  him." 

"And  yet,  Felix,"  said  Selma,  "  you  know  that  he  is  very 
kind." 

"  Yes,  when  I  deserve  it,  Selma.    And,  there  it  is !    I  do 

not  often  deserve  it,  and  then ^Ah !  how^  often,  when  I 

was  with  him,  when  I  heard  him,  when  I  saw  him  act,  I 
have  despised  myself,  because  I  was  so  unlike  him !  And 
I  have  then  made  the  best  resolutions.  But  when  I  come 
out  again  into  the  world  I  forget  myself  and  him,  and  do 
as  other  fools  do,  and  then — I  am  afraid  of  him — and  of  his 
glance,  because  it  speaks  for  my  conscience,  and — condemns 
me." 

Selma  extended  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  and  looked  at  him 
with  bright,  tearftd  eyes.  Young  Delphin  was  evidently 
affected,  seized  the  offered  hand,  kissed  it  vehemently  many 
times,  and  hastened  away. 

It  is  impossible  that  Selma  can  be  indifferent  towards  this 
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amiable  yonx^  man.     Soon  afterwards  l^e  Yiking  left:  us 
also,  with  his  gloomy  thoughts. 

Wh^i  we  were  alone,  my  stepmother  gaye  me  the  follow- 
ing aecount  of  the  Yiking : 

Wilhelm  Brenner,  in  his  childhood,  was  remarkable  for 
his  good  heart  and  his  unquiet  head.  In  the  nulitaFy  aca- 
demy he  was  universally  beloved,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
pranks  and  his  disordeny  conduct  involved  him  in  quarrels, 
and  drew  upon  him  many  annoyances.  He  was  without 
stability,  and  -wes  impeUed  by  the  suggestions  of  ike  mo- 
ment. Various  acts  of  insubordination  drew  upon  him  the 
severity  of  the  law;  this  he  met  with  obstinacy  and  defiance, 
and  he  was,  in  the  end,  expelled  from  Carlberg.  His  con- 
nexions, provoked  by  his  behaviour,  received  him  with  a 
sternness  find  depreciation  which  completely  irritated  the 
passionate  soul  of  Brenner.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  dis- 
honoured by  the  whole  world ;  saw  the  future  closed  against 
him ;  and,  in  order  to  deaden  his  despair,  plunged  into  still 
wilder  excesses.  When  he  had  run  through  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  saw  himself  in  debt  beyond  his  power  of  pay- 
ment, he  turned  his  destructive  hand  against  his  own  life. 
But  a  preventing  hand  was  laid  upon  his,  and  he  was  with- 
held from  the  brink  of  the  abyss ;  hfe  who  withheld  him 
was  Thorsten  Lennartson.  He  caused  light  to  ascend  into 
the  darkened  soul  of  Brenner.  He  showed  to  him  the  futnre 
yet  open  ;  he  let  him  feel  that  he  had  his  own  fate  yet  in  his 
hands  ;  that  he  might  agaia  obtain  the  esteem  of  social  life, 
and  the  peace  of  his  own  conscience. 

But  not  merely  by  words  did  Lennarbson  lay  a  gniding 
hand  upon  the  fate  of  Brenner.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Erance  made. war  on  the  States  of  Barfoary.  Lennartson 
induced  Brenner's  connexions  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in 
this  campaign,  and  fitted  him  out  at  his  own  expense,  though 
at  t^at  time  he  was  anything  but  rich.  Lennartson  had 
rightly  judged  of  his  friend ;  by  liiis  means  he  accomplished 
his  salvation. 

In  strong  nafcures  there  is  only  one  step  between  despair 
and  heroism.  With  a  lock  of  Lennartson's  hair  upon  his 
breast,  and  hk  image  deeply  stamped  upon  his  soul,  the 
young  Brenner  plunged  forward  upon  a  path  on  which  dan- 
gers of  every  ^nd  called  him  forth  to  combat.     To  him. 
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theie  was  more  than  the  conquering  of  people  and  king* 
doms :  to  kimy  theise  was  the  winning  again  of  honour ;  the 
winning  again  the  esteem  of  himself,  of  his  friends,  and  of 
bis  fathierLuid.  And  with  the  most  joyfiil  mad-brayery,  lie 
Tentured  his  life  for  that  purpose.  The  young  Swede  divided 
dangers  and  laurels  with  the  ^Frenchmen.  And  uppn  the 
wild  sea  waves,  in  battle  before  the  walls  of  Algiers,  in  com- 
bats with  Arabs  and  S^abjles  on  the  soil  of  Africa,  the 
Erench  learned  highly  to  esteem  a  bravery  equal  to  th^ir 
own  (a  greater  is  impossible),  and  to  love  a  humanity  to- 
wards vanquiahed  foes,  with  which  they  are  not  so  well 
acquainted. 

Afterwards,  Brenner  accompanied  some  learned  French- 
men on  their  dangerous  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
nor  was  it  until  after  an  absence  of  neariy  seven  years  that 
he  again  saw  his  native  land.  He  was  now  met  by  honour  and 
esteem.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  signausing  himself 
as  a  sea-officer,  and  was  quickly  advanced  in  the  service. 

The  first  use  which  Brenner  made  of  the  money  that  he 
obtained  in  service  was  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  home. 
When  he  returned,  he  was  no  longer  in  debt — no !  neither 
in  money  nor  property.  But  one  debt  had  he  yet  upon  his 
soul,  and  this  he  longed  to  pay.  He  had  left  behind  him 
during  his  absence  a  poor  giii  of  noble  mind,  and  of  humble, 
though  honest  birth,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  and  who 
loved  him  equally  as  well.  He  swore  solemnly  to  return  to 
her,  and  to  make  her  his  wife.  Tears,  however,  went  on. 
Only  seldom  flew  a  dove  from  burning  Africa  to  misty 
Europe,  to  console  the  solitary  heart.  Poverty,  care,  and 
sickness  changed  in  the  saddest  manner  the  young  blooming 
maiden.  She  knew  it;  was  frightened  at  herself;  and  like 
the  sick  bird,  whidi  finds  out  a  dark  place  in  the  wood  in 
which  to  die,  so  did  she  retire  far  from  the  world,  and  deter- 
mined to  die  for  him  whom  she  loved  I 

He  sought  her  out,  however,  and  found  her.  But  he 
scarcely  could  have  recognised  her.  He  knew  merely  by  the 
tone  which  at  sight  of  him  broke  forth  in  her  voice  and  in 
her  look,  that  she  was  the  same,  and  that  she  was  true  to 
him.  He  pressed  her  to  his  breast !  he  seized  her  hand  in 
order  to  lead  her  to  the  altar.  But  she  revised.  Ah !  she 
was  so  wiiiiered,  so  poor,  so  joyless.     She  should  only  en- 
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cumber  his  life ;  should  only  follow  him  like  a  shadow  upon 
his  sun-brightened  path  of  life.  She  would  rather  remain  in 
her  obscurity.  She  could,  notwithstanding,  gladden  herself 
in  its  shade  with  the  beams  which  surrounded  him. 

Thus  spoke  she  in  the  earnestness  of  a  pure  heart ;  and 
whilst  he  read  this  heart,  she  became  to  him  yet  dearer  than 
ever.  He  talked  to  her  of  accompanying  him  to  lands  of 
a  more  beautiful  climate ;  talked  to  her  of  new  flowers  on 
foreign,  lovely  shores ;  of  the  fresh  winds  ^nd  fresh  waves  of 
the  sea ;  of  dangers  which  they  could  share  with  each  other  ;^ 
of  burdens  which  she  could  lighten  to  him ;  of  the  omni- 
potence of  love ;  of  a  new  life.  She  listened  to  him ;  his 
words  passed  through  her  soul  like  renovating  life!  Life 
bloomed  anew  in  her  heart ;  she  believed,  and  followed  him. 

And  upon  her  cheeks,  which  sickness  had  paled,  Brenner 
impressed  his  kisses.  She  breathed  the  fresh  sea  air.  They 
bloomed  again.  When,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  in 
foreign  countries,  he  came  back  with  his  wife,  she  bloomed 
with  health  and  happiness. 

On  the  occasion  of  Brenner's  marriage  were  heard  many 
voices  of  disapproval  and  opposition ;  others  also  raised 
themselves  approvingly,  and  no  one's  was  warmer  thaii  that 
of  Lennartson. 

He  and  Brenner  were  from  this  time  inseparable  in  their 
lives-interests,  and  they  continue  to  love  one  another  as 
brothers  very  seldom  do  love. 

"  Why  have  I  not  seen  Brenner's  wife  here  ?"  I  asked 
from  my  stepmother,  affected  by  the  relation  which  I  had 
heard. 

"  Why  ?"  replied  my  stepmother,  smiling,  and  rather 
astonished,  "  for  a  very  good  reason.  She  has  been  dead 
three  years.  The  birth  of  her  youngest  child  cost  her 
her  life." 

I  sate  there  somewhat  surprised,  and  almost  shocked.  My 
stepmother  spoke  of  the  beautiful  qualities  of  the  late  de- 
ceased, and  rather  prided  herself  that  she  (my  stepmother) 
had  taken  her  under  her  wing  and  introduced  her  into 
society,  in  which  she  otherwise  would  not  easily  have  gained 
admittance,  on  which  account  Brenner  always  feels  and 
shows  an  indescribable  gratitude,  and  so  on. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  sorrowed  much  for  his  wife  P 
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"  Almost  to  insanity,"  repKed  my  stepmother.  "  For 
nearly  a  year  be  coiild  scarcely  bear  tbe  sight  of  his 
children.  Now,  however,  they  are  his  greatest  delight. 
And  sweet  amiable  children  are  they,  three  boys  and  two 
girls." 

It  struck  twelve  during  this  history,  which  had  awoke  the 
most  beneficial  feeling  in  my  mind. 

The  Countess  Q promised  to  bring  Flora  home  to 

spend  an  hour  with  us  herself,  and  to  relate  to  us  the  splen- 
dours of  the  ball,  if  we  only  would  wait  for  her  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  have  wami  coffee  ready.  My 
stepmother,  who  is  charmed  with  everything  lively  and  gay, 
promised  it ;  and  whilst  Selma  and  I  made  giant  steps  in  our 
Christmas-boxes,  amid  continued  conversation  about  our  two 
heroes,  the  morning  hour  came  unexpectedly.  Signora 
Luna  and  Flora  came  also,  and  now  there  was  a  zealous 
coffee-drinking  and  talk  about  the  ball.  Tbe  ball  had  been 
magnificent,  and  Flora  one  of  its  beaming  stars  ;  but — but  it 
was  with  this  magnificent  ball  as  with  so  many  others — ^it 
had  been  too  hot,  too  much  crowded.  The  grand  quadrille 
in  which  Flora  danced' had  had  too  little  space  in  which  to 
exhibit  itself;  the  people  who  had  to  figure  could  not  display 
themselves ;  people  were  almost  overlooked,  and  had  become 
mixed  up  with  the  crowd :  in  one  word,  they  had  not  been 
amused. 

"  St.  Orme  among,  the  gentlemen  was  the  one  who  did 

most  honour  to  his  costume,"  said  the  Coimtess  of  Gt , 

only  added  she,  "  he  was  somewhat  too  much  of  a  Turk. 
Towards  Flora  in  particular,  he  exercised  a  certain  Sultan 
power.  Perhaps,"  continued  she,  archly,  "  the  Gentleman 
Envoys  would  thus  hold  all  poor  attaches  in  order." 

Flora  was  the  first  who  acknowledged  a  desire  to  go  to 
rest ;  and  whilst  I  went  to  wake  her  sleeping  maid,  Anna, 
she  ascended  the  steps  which  led  to  our  chambers.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  also  came  up,  and  found  her  standing  at 
the  window  of  the  corridor,  looking  thoughtfully  out  into 
the  night  illumined  by  feeble  moonlight.  As  she  did  not 
appear  to  notice  me,  I  touched  her  arm  softly,  and  asked : 

"  Where  are  thy  thoughts  now,  lovely  mask  ?" 

"  "Where  ?"  answered  the  Circassian,  with  a  strangely  ring- 
ing voice,    "  Now !  in  the  wilderness,  where  John  nourished 
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himself  with  locusts,  and  clothed  himself  in  camel's  hair. 
Ah !  to  be  there,  far  from  the  world,  fiar  from  oneself!" 

"  Plora,  you  are" — strange,  I  would  have  added,  but  Elora 
interrupted  me  and  said, 

"  Yes,  what  am  I  ?  I  would  really  thank  any  one  who  wonld 
tell  me  what  I  am.    What  I  was — ^I  know." 

"  And  what  were  you  ?" 

"  A  being  gifted  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
powers,  and  who  might  have  become — ^yet  what  is  the  use  of 
speaking  of  that  wluch  I  might  hare  Deen  P  That  which  I 
shall  become,  begins  to  be  tolerably  dear  to  me." 

"  Certainly  you  may  become  whatever  you  really  w^sh  to 
be,"  said  I. 

"Without  seeming  to  regard  these  words,  Elora  continued 
bitterly,  and  full  of  thought — "  Have  you  read  in  fairy- 
tales of  people,  who  through  an  evil  magic  power  have  in 
one  night  been  changed  into  Wer-wolves,  and  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  evil  nature  of  those  who  have  bewitched 
them  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  have  also  read  that  the  chris-  . 
tian  name  of  the  bewitched  spoken  by  a  loving  voice,  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  magic  and  saving  the  unhappy 
one." 

"  Who  calls  me  thus  ?  Who  loves  me  thus  ?  Nobody, 
nobody !"  exclaimed  Elora ;  "  imd  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  am 
not  good !  I  am — ^but  what  matters  it  what  I  am.  It  will 
make  nobody  wise.  Hate  me  as  much  as  you  can,  Sophia. 
In  so  doing,  you  do  the  wisest  thing,  l^o  I  do  not  look  so 
tragical.  I  laugh  at  myself,  at  you,  and  at  the  whole 
world." 

Elora  laughed,  but  not  fi*om  her  heart.  Anna  now  came 
up. 

"  Will  you  not,  for  this  once,  let  Anna  go  to  rest,  and 
accept  me  for  your  maid  P  I  fancy  I  am  not  entirely  with- 
out talent  as " 

"  No !  my  best  Philosophia,"  exclaimed  Elora,  laughing ; 
"  that  I  really  cannot,  although  I  curtsey  low,  and  thank  you 
for  this  proposal,  so  full  of  honour.  Yet  I  would  rather  see 
my  pins  in  Ajma'n  hands  than  in  yours,  although  she  now 
looks  like  one  of  the  seven  sleeping  virgms.  Anna !  do  not 
fall  upon  the  candle !    You  are  the  veriest  nightcap  in  all 
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Stockholm !  Oannot  yoakeep  yofur  eyes  open  for  rone  qmurter 
of  an  hour  at  night  P  Look  at  me !  I  haxe  been  wrike  tiie 
idiole  night,  and  I  am  still  so  liyelj." 

^  Yes,  that  I  helieye,"  replied  Anna,  gnmty ;  "  the  yonng 
lady  has  amused  heiself,  ana  daneed,  but        " 

*'  If  that  is  all  that  is  vnmted,  you  may  danee  on  before 
me,  in  order  to  waken  yourself." 

Thus  talking,  the  young  lady  and  her  maid  disappeared 
in  her  chamber,  and  I  went  into  mine.  Eut  it  was  long 
before  I  could  sleep :  Lennartson  and  his  mother,  the  Viking 
and  his  wife,  stood  so  livingly  before  mj  soul;  and  then 
Mora,  with  her  strange,  capricious  confession^  StiU  in  sleep 
it  occupied  me,  and  the  beautiful  Circassian,  and^Wer-wolyes, 
and  locusts,  made  a  strange  confusion  in  my  dreams. 

The  21»t. 

A  new  reyolution  in  Flora ;  a  new  light  respecting  Selma ; 
and  uncertain  gleams  respecting  certain  dark  things.  Signs 
of  the  times :  conversation  between  my  stepmother  and  me. 

Pelix  Delphin's  associates  and  fnends;  the  gentlemen 
Eutschenfelt  and  Skutenhjelm,  or  the  **  Butschenfelts,"  as 
they  are  called  coUectively,  paid  us,  this  morning,  a  rather 
unexpected  visit,  imder  the  conduct  of  St.  Orme  and  Felix. 
Their  courteous  errand  was  an  invitation  to  a  great  sledgiug 
party,  whose  originators  they  were,  and  which  was  to  be  on 
Sunday.  Felix  wished  to  drive  Selma,  and  St.  Orme  invited 
Flora  to  his  sledge.  This  was  to  be  covered  with  tiger-skins, 
and  would  be  drawn  by  fiery  piebalds,  which  Flora  had  seen, 
and  greatly  admired.  This  sledge  Was  to  lead  the  procession, 
which  was  to  drive  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  park,  where  they  were  to  din^,  and  afber  that  were  to 
dance,  and  so  on. 

Flora  accepted  the  offer  with  evident  delight,  clapped  her 
bands,  and  oxdaimed,  ''Ah!  I  know  nothing  more  divine 
than  tiger-skins  and  fire-breathing  horses!  It  will  be  a 
divinely-delightful  drive!" 

But  Selma  whispered  suddenly  to  her, ''  Do  not  consent, 
I  pray  yon  1     Think  of  Lennartson !" 

"  Well,  why  so  ?"  replied  Flora,  impatientl;^. 

"  He  woidd  not  like  it.    Defer  at  least  a  decided  answer !" 

"  Ah !  always  difficulties  and  opposition  when  I  wish  any- 
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tliiiig,"  said  ilora,  with  an  impatient  moyement,  and  the 
crimson  of  vexation  on  her  cheeks. 

In  the  mean  time  Eutschenfelt  had  turned  to  my  step- 
mother, and  Skutenhjelm  to  me,  with  the  offer  of  being  our 
sledge-drivers.  I  looked  at  mj  stepmother,  and  my  step- 
mother looked  at  me,  and  this  time  with  unity  of  mind,  since 
we  both  of  us  answered  doubtfully,  and  asked  for  time  to 
consider,  before  we  could  give  a  decided  answer. 

As  we  now  all  stood  there  undeterminedly  and  almost 
declining,  the  spirit  of  defiance  entered  Mora,  and  she  said 
decidedly,  "  Others  may  do  as  they  will,  but  I  mean  to  go, 
and  St.  Orme  has  my  promise." 

"  That  is  beautiful!"  said  he,  "  and  I  hope  that  the  other 
ladies  will  follow  so  good  an  example.  I  will  come  this  even- 
ing to  receive  the  decided  answer." 

Scarcely  was  St.  Orme  gone,  and  the  "  Eutschenfelts," 
together  with  Felix,  had  rushed  down  stairs,  when  Lennart- 
son  entered.  He  soon  was  informed  by  my  stepmother  of 
that  which  had  just  occurred. 

"  What  answer  has  Flora  given  ?"  asked  he,  curtly  and 
hastily,  as  he  turned  himself  to  her. 

"  I  have  promised  to  go  with  St.  Orme,"  replied  Flora, 
although  evidently  not  with  a  good  conscience — "  I  know  not 
why  I  should  refuse  such  an  innocent  pleasure." 

"It  grieves  me.  Flora,"  said  Lennartson  mildly,  but 
gravely ;  "  I  must  beseech  of  you  to  give  up  this  pleasure." 

"  It  grieves  me,  Lennartson,"  said  Flora,  insolently,  "  that 
I  cannot  follow  your  wishes.  I  have  already  given  my  pro- 
mise to  St.  Orme,  and  my  guardian  will  certainly  not  compel 
me  to  break  my  promise." 

"  In  this  case,  I  must  require  that  you  recal  an  over-hasty 
promise.  I  have  my  reasons  for  it,  which  I  do  not  now  wish 
to  give.   In  one  word.  Flora,  you  shall  not  go  with  St.  Orme !" 

"  Shall  not !"  cried  Flora  with  flashing  eyes,  "  and  who 
can  forbid  me  ?" 

"  I !"  said  Lennartson,  calmly,  but  resolutely. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  I  never  could  hear 
a  man  speak  dictatorially  to  a  woman  without  feeling  my 
heart  mutiny  in  my  breast  with  hatred  and  bitterness.  But 
now  at  this  moment  I  heard  such  a  mode  of  speaking,  and  I 
was  calm !    I  felt  the  force  of  a  noble  power. 


♦« 
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Elora  felt  it  also.  She  said  nothing.  She  went  quietly 
aside  to  a  window.  Lennartson  talked  for  a  good  while 
with  my  stepmother  and  me,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  I  next  looked  at  Flora  she  sate  and  sewed.  She 
was  pale,  grave,  and  as  it  were,  changed.  After  a  time, 
Lennartson  seated  himself  directly  opposite  to  her  in  the 
window.  He  took  her  half-reluctant  hand,  and  his  eyes 
sought  hers.  But  she  only  looked  down  the  more  at  her 
work.  At  once  two  bright  tears  rolled  down  upon  it.  Len- 
nartson whispered  **  Flora!" 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
beamed  with  love. 

Lennartson  looked  at  her  seriously,  and  at  the  same  time 
^evidently  affected. 

"  Flora !"  said  he  again,  "  how  am  I  to  understand  you  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  have  confidence  in  me ;  not  have  faith  in 
me ;  although  you  do  not  understand  me  ?"  replied  she. 

He  said  nothing,  but  kissed  her  hand  repeatedly.  Again 
several  words  passed  between  them,  which  I  did  not  hear. 
TVlien  Lennartson  arose,  tears  were  in  his  eyes  also.  He 
bowed  silently  to  us,  and  went  out. 

Flora  sate  silent  for  a  long  time,  her  face  concealed  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  I  fancied  she  was  deeply  affected.  But 
all  at  once  she  raised  her  head  and  exclaimed,  '*  Ab,  I  am  so 
vexed  about  the  tiger-skins  and  the  fiery  horses.  I  should 
have  driven  as  in  a  triumphal  procession.  I  would  have  worn 
my  red  fur  and  my  bonnet  with  the  white  feathers — that 
would  have  looked  enchantingly  beautiful !" 

Selma  looked  at  her  with  a  half- wounded,  half-troubled 
glance,  as  if  she  would  say  to  her,  "  How  can  you  now  think 
about  such  a  thing  ?" 

Flora  observed  it  and  exclaimed,  "Seel  Selma,  do  not 
copy  Sophia,  and  look  like  a  litany  at  any  little  vagaries 
of  mine.  I  cannot  help  liking  that  which  is  splendid  and 
beautiful.  And  some  Uttle  pleasure  will  I  have  in  this  life  if 
I  am  to  live.  Ah !  a  sunny,  gay  life  is  glorious.  Take  two 
cups,  and  pour  into  the  one  the  bitter  draught  of  renuncia- 
tion, and  into  the  other  youth,  strength,  health,  pleasure, 
joy — and  I  would  defy  even  you,  wise  Fhilosophia,  not  to 
grasp  after  the  latter.  Oh !  I  would  that  I  could  drink  out 
the  latter,  drink  it  to  the  very  lees." 
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"  And  would,"  said  I,  "find  there  just  the  bitterest  portion 
of  the  draught  which  you  have  represented  to  be  the  contents 
of  the  first  eup.  For  my  part,  I  will  have  a  better  joy — ^than 
pleasure ;  a  better  draught  of  refreshmelit  than  amusement." 

"  Give  me,"  exclaimed  Flora,  "  amusement,  enjoyment ! 
Let  me  have  pleasure,  j^easure,  pleasure ;  and  after  that — ^let 
me  die !     So  speaks  a  candid  person." 

"  But  not  so  a  reasonable  one,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  And  who  told  you  that  I  am  a  reasonable  person  ?"  ex- 
claimed Flora,  with  vehemence,  as  she  waltzed  around  a  fev^ 
times.  "  Perhaps  I  am  not  at  aU  a  person.  Perhaps  I  am 
one  of  those  bemgs  who  float  between  heaven  and  earth, 
without  the  property  of  belonging  to  either  of  them,  and 
which,  therefore,  dance  upon  the  earth  as  bright  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  And — ^perhaps  it  is  better  so  to  dance,  than  like  you 
and  others,  to  grope  over  that  about  which  nobody  wants  any 
certainty.  Come,  Selma,  dear,  let  us  waltz.  Play  us  some- 
thing from  Strauss,  Sophia ;  the  wilder  the  better." 

I  played,  and  the  two  young  girls  danced ;  and  that  was 
just  now  as  good  as  talking  rationally  with  Flora.  And 
sometimes  people  dance  themselves  into  quiet,  sooner  than 
one  can  reason  them  into  it.  At  the  bottom  of  all  Flora's 
outbreaks  lay  an  inward  disquiet.  The  whole  day  she  was  in 
an  overstrained  changeable  himiour,  and  seemed  purposely  to 
avoid  becoming  quiet  and  rational. 

In  the  afternoon  St.  Orme  came,  and  at  sight  of  him  Flora 
collected  herself. 

"How  is  it  with  our  sledging  party?"  was  his  first 
question. 

Flora  with  assumed  calmness  besought  him  to  excuse  her, 
reclaiming  her  promise  for  this  party.  "  An  earlier  promise 
— another  engagement,  which  she  had  forgotten  this  morn- 
ing, prevented  her " 

St.  Onne  heard  her  excuses  with  a  dark  look,  and  a  crafty 
smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  He  then  approached  her,  and  said 
with  a  low  voice  : 

"  May  one  know  what  promise  it  is  which  prevents  you 
from  fulfilling  the  one  which  you  made  to  me  ?  But  perhaps 
you  have  also  now  forgotten  that  ?" 

"  That  may  be  1"  said  Flora,  with  negligent  pride. 

"  Such  forgetfulness  never  occurs  to  me,"  said  St.  Orme, 
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with  a  mild  but  expresBiva  voice.  ''  I  have  a  good  memory ; 
and  lean  also  prove  it  by  that  which  I  bear  upon  my  breaet." 
With  these  words  h^olded  back  his  waistcoat  a  little,  and  I 
saw  a  bright  somethmg,  which  appeared  to  me  in  the  haste 
to  be  a  red  ribbon.  But  paler  was  the  red  than  that  upon 
Elo!ra'&  cheeks.  She  clenched  her  hand  convulsively,  and 
exelaimed  in  a  bitter  tone,  as  she  tiumed  herself  sucidenly 
from  St.  Orme  to  me :  "  How  happy  men  are !  They  can 
witii  arms  in  their  hands  demand  right  or  revenge !  Ah,  that 
I  were  a  man !" 

"Would  you  then  fight  with  me,  my  lovely  cousin?" 
asked  St.  Orme,  smiling. .   "  Should  we  fight  a  duel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mora ;  "  hotly,  for  life  and  death !" 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  me,"  continued  St.  Orme  in  a  jesting 
tone,  "  that  you  are  only  a  lady.  And  now  I  council  you  to 
use  no  other  weapons  against  me  than  your  beautiful  eyes. 
To  these  I  am  ready  to  resign  myself  captive.  Adieu,  Flora ! 
Adieu,  Sophia !     I  wish  you  much  pleasure  this  evening." 

It  was  the  day  of  the  opera;  and  Mora  and  Selma  were  to 
go,  with  Mrs.  Kittersvaril  and  her  daughter,  to  my  step- 
mother's box.  .  My  stepmother  herself  was  a  little  wearied, 
and  wished  not  to  go  ;  and  I  promised  Selma  that  I,  at  all 
events,  would  stay  at  home  to  keep  her  company,  and  to 
amuse  her. 

"And  hear,  thou  sweet  angel,"  whispered  Selma,  archly, 
brfore  she  went,  "  do  not  be  too  rigidly-christian  in  thy  love 
of  justice  towards  the  Gyllenlofs  and  the  Silfverl^gs,  in  case 
the  conversation  turn  upon  them.  Such  '  spasmodic  ac- 
quaintance' can  bear  a  little  bitterness  and  peppering." 

I  promised  to  be  severe  against  them,  and  desired  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  "  spasmodic  acquaintance ;"  but  she 
asked,  "  Is  it  possible  not  to  understand  it  P  Oh  golden  in- 
noeenee !"     And  she  ran  away,  laughing  at  my  ignorance. 

Alone  with  my  stepmother,  I  remarked  that  we,  on  both 
sides,  were  laden  with  strong  material  for  a  great  conversa- 
tion, and  desired  nothing  better  than  that  we  should  com- 
m^ce. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  began  we,  both  of  us,  as  we  seated 
ourselves  by  the  evening  lamp. — (N.B.  We  begin  our  poli- 
tical discourses  alwajs  with  "  It  is  extraordinary,"  or  "  It  is 
wonderful,"  or  '^  It  is  quite  inconceivable ;"  or  with  a  similar 
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expression  of  excitement,  as  an  introduction  to  observations 
on  some  questions  of  the  day.  And  as  my  stepmother  and 
I,  in  consequence  of  our  different  poli);ical  tendencies,  take 
in  opposition  newspapers,  so  it  is  of  consequence  to  us  to 
have  met  with  any  appropriate  reflection  or  phrase  therein, 
in  order  that  we  may  startle  one  another — nay,  indeed, 
sometimes  strike  one  another;  but  alUin  the  very  best 
friendliness,  of  course !  This  has  been  a  horribly  long  pa- 
renthesis !  Now,  I  had  exactly  to-day  read  in  my  newspaper 
various  remarkable  facts  on  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
had  appropriated  to  myself  a  strong  phrase  respecting  this 
giant  work.  It  was  as  an  introduction  to  it  that  I  began 
with  "  It  is  remarkable.*'  And  now  at  length  is  the  paren- 
thesis ended.) — When  I  heard  my  stepmother  begin  in  the 
.  very  same  way  as  I  had  begun,  I  gave  with  due  reverence 
the  preference  to  her  "  extraordinary  fact ;"  and  it  showed 
itself  not  to  be  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  age,  but  it  was 
"  some  people,  and  their  want  of  understanding  and  good 
feeling,"  of  which  my  stepmother  had  had  to-day  an  extra- 
ordinary proof.  I  saw  Count  Gyllenlofs  coming  ;  and  they 
came  too,  and  with  them  Silfverlmgs.  "We  accused  the  first 
of  want  of  good  breeding,  of  vanity  and  haughtiness  ;  and 
we  ridiculed  the  others  on  account  of  their  foppery  and  their 
gentility.  "  The  poor  people !"  they  know  no  better.  They 
are  as  pitiable  as  they  are  ridiculous,  said  we.   . 

Prom  them  we  went  to  other  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  blew  good  and  ill  luck  over  the  people.  "We  added  a 
little  to  the  palsy  of  Mrs.  lUttersvard,  and  made  it  more 
apoplectic,  and  almost  upset  the  triumphal  chariot  of  "  the 
Beauty,"  that  we  might  the  better  decide  the  choice  of 
Sparrskold,  between  beauty  and  virtue;  that  is  to  say, 
Flora's  sister,  and  Hellfrid  Eittersvard. 

My  stepmother  wished  greatly,  for  the  sake  of  her  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Eittersvard,  that  the  daughter  might  marry 
well,  and  Lieutenant  Sparrskold  is  a  £stinguished  young 
man,  and  has  good  prospects';  my  stepmother,  however,  be- 
lieves in  the  conquest  of  oeauty ;  I  hoped  in  the  conquest  of 
virtue,  and  we  laid  a  wager  upon  it. 

During  all  these  arrangements  for  friends  and  relatives,  I 
endeavoured,  unobserved,  to  approach  our  own  family,  in 
order  to  hear  the  thoughts  of  my  stepmother  on  the  signs 
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and  moyements  which  now  were  going  on  within  it.  For 
this  purpose,  I  confessed  some  obseryations  which  I  had 
made  on  St.  Orme,  Elora,  and  Lennartson,  and  on  the 
strange  rehitionship  between  them. 

My  stepmother  listened  with  emted  attention,  and  put 
some  sudden  questions ;  but  instead  of  opening  to  me  her 
news,  she  withdrew  herself  at  once  into  the  intrenchments 
of  the  mystery,  and  with  a  demeanour  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  Prince  Mettemich  himself,  said,  "  You  must 
be  convinced,  my  dear  Sophia,  that  I  see  everything — see 
and  hear  perfectly  everythmg  which  goes  on  around  me,  al- 
though I  say  nothing,  nor  will  meddle  in  the  affair,  before 
I '* 

Here  began  the  diplomatic  water-gruel.  I  swallowed  it,  and 
with  it  a  little  vexation.  Unexpectedly  my  stepmother  turned 
towards  me  with  remarks  on  me  and  my  position  in  life,  to- 
gether with  certain  bewildering  questions  as  to  whether  I 
would  not  change  it  in  case  a  suitable,  good  offer  invited  me 
— ^for  example,  if  an  elderly,  sedate  man,  of  good  character, 
respectability/  property,  education,  and  handsome  establish- 
ment, should  offer,  and  so  on. 

Mortified  a  little  by  my  stepmother's  omniscience  and 
reserve,  I  thought, "  If  my  stepmother  will  enact  Prince  Met- 
temich, then  I  can  enact  Prince  Talleyrand ;"  and  instead 
of  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  my  stepmother,  I  began  a 
warm  panegyric  on  the  freedom  and  emancipation  of  woman. 
My  stepmother  at  this  became  very  violent,  and  without 
understanding  how  and  what  I  properly  meant,  opposed 
herself,  with  her  utmost  zeal,  to  all  emancipation.  I  wished 
to  explain,  but  she  would — as  I  also,  in  fact — only  hear  her- 
self, and  so  we  over-clamoured  one  another  for  a  long  time. 

The  return  of  the  opera-going  ladies  interrupted  us.  They 
came  accompanied  by  Lennartson,  the  young  Sparrskold, 
and  Felix.  Signora  Luna  and  her  earo  sposo  increased  our 
evening  party,  who,  after  accounts  of  the  opera,  were  drawn 
into  the  strife  which  was  on  foot  between  my  stepmother 
and  me.  They  agreed  that  it  should  be  fought  out  during 
supper.     It  was  done  with  veritable  zeal.    All  spoke  on  the 

subject  with  the  exception  of  Selma.  I  had  Ake  Sparrskold 
and  Signora  Luna  on  my  side.  The  Rittersvards  and  the 
Oreat  Alexander  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  my  step- 
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mother.  The  ktter  was  nnich  troubled ;  her  eyes  twinkled 
much  when  I  mentioned  Thorild,  and  quoted  certain  pa^- 
sages  which  may  be  read  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  collected 
works,  and  which  certain  gentlemen  and  certain  ladies  would 
do  weU  a  little  to  consider. 

Lennartson  for  some  time  took  merely  a  jesting  part  in 
the  conversation,  and  amused  himself  with  nullifying  the 
arguments,  right  and  left,  by  sallies  of  wit,  mine  in  particu- 
lar ;  at  length,  however,  on  my  gravely  demanding  that  he 
should  understand  me,  he  said  some  serious  convincing  words 
on  the  subject ;  some  of  those  words,  of  great  understand- 
ing, which  are  more  charming  to  hear  than  the  moat  deli- 
cious music.  I  delighted  myself — ^by  storing  them  up 
against  a  future  day  of  judgment.  These  words  closed  the 
discussion.  Baron  Alexander  was,  however,  much  less  satis- 
fied with  the  decision.  I  concluded  this  from  his  reply  to 
his  lady,  when  she  proposed  that  he  should  invite  Lennart- 
son to  dine  some  day  in  the  week  when  they  would  have  com- 
pany. He  replied  with  a  gruff  negative ;  and  as  she  be- 
seechingly represented 

"But,  my  friend,"  he  interrupted  her  peremptorily — 
"  but,  my  friend,  I  will  not.  It  may  be  your  place  to  pro- 
pose things,  but  it  is  mine  to  decide.  And  now  I  have 
decided  on  this  thing,  and  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 

The  Countess  Gr.  was  silent ;  but  a  cloud  passed  over  her 
countenance. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  if  she  be  a  xadical  in  the  !Eknanci- 
pation  question. 

"When  we  had  separated  for  the  night,  Selma  aocompanied 
me  (as  she  often  does)  with  a  light  up  to  my  chamber. 
There  I  reproached  her  jestingly  for  not  having  supported 
my  motion  this  evening,  and  accused  her  of  being  altogether 
without  any  "  esprit  de  corps, ^^ 

She  denied  laughingly  the  accusation,  but  said  that  for 
her  part  she  had  not  felt  yet  the  necessity  of  emanci- 
pation. 

"I  have,"  said  she,  "looked  up  to  the  people  who  ruled 
over  me.  You  know  how  kind  my  mother  is  towards  me ; 
how  she  wishes  only  my  happiness,  and  does  everything  for 
it.  And  my  father !  Ah  !  now  happy  was  I,  that  I  could 
love  him,  obey  him,  direct  myself  in  aU.  things  by  him.  And 
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after  his  deaili — "     She  stopped  suddenly  and  blushed.    I 
continued,  «  Well  ?  aiid  after  his  death." 

"  Yes,  ihen  I  became  acquainted  with  another  man,  and 
looked  up  to  him."     .... 

"  Aha  ["  thought  I,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  me.  "  May 
I  ask  the  name  of  the  man  P"  said  I,  not  without  an  arch 
look ;  "  may  I — ^name  Lennartson  ?" 

With  great  sezaousness,  but  with  a  tremor  of  voice,  Selma 
replied: 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hare  become  acquainted,  in 
him,  with  the  noblest  and  best  man  on  the  earth.  Might,  oh 
might  Plora  but  make  him  happy !  For  me,  I  wish  merely 
to  be  his  sister,  his  friend,  and  to  have  the  right  to  be  near 
him,  to  serve  him,  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  his  happiness. 
May  he  be  happy !  may  he  be  happy  with  Fbra !" 

"  And  then,  my  Selma,  shall  I  not  see  thee  happy  with — " 

"  With  no,  no  husband !"  interrupted  Selma  warmly ; 
"  but  I  have  a  mother,  I  have  thee,  Sophia !  'I  will  live  for 
you,  and  for  the  others  who  are  dear  to  me.  It  is  so  sweet 
to  love!  But  now,  my  mother  indeed  tiiinks  that  I  am 
quite  bewitched  here.  Good  night,  sweet,  good,  wise,  dearest 
sister!" 

She  kissed  me  tenderly  and  joyfully,  and  I  heard  her  sing- 
ing Clara's  song  in  Goethe's  Egmont  as  she  went  down 
stairs: 

Gluddich  aUdn  ist  die  Seele  die  liebt. 

The  28rd. 

Poor  Felix!     He  loves  Selma  so  warmly,  and  fears  not 

being  loved  again.     He  ^  is  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with 

himself  and  with  the  whole  world.     He  prays  me  to  be  to 

him  friend  and  sister.     How  gladly  will  I !     His  warm  heart 

and  his  confidence  have  softened  me  towards  him ;  but 

hut ! 

The  24th. 

I  feel  now  more  clearly,  that  I  am  here  on  a  volcanic  soil ; 
a  soil,  which  gnawing  passions  make  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting and  dangerous.  For  who  can  tell  what  the  explo- 
sion may  turn  out, — whether  it  may  merely  produce  a  beau- 
tiful atmospheric  appearance,  or  desolate  whole  countries. 
Were  not  my  own  heart  already  too  much  interested  on. 
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my  young  sister's  account,  I  should  view  these  scenes  of 
human  life,  and  the  enfolding  of  this,  in  some  respects, 
puzzling  connexion,  with  calmness,  and  also  with  pleasure. 

Ah !  it  is  good,  however,  when  the  youthful  time  is  over, 
and  quieter  years  come.  It  is  good  when  the  wild  combat 
of  the  feelings  allays  itself;  good  also  that  it  has  been,  for  it 
has — produced  a  world!  And  over  it  floats  a  new  spirit 
with  new  life ;  the  quiet  spirit  of  thought,  which  lays  cool- 
ingly  its  hand  upon  our  hot  brows,  separates  darkness  from 
light,  and  says  to  the  eye,  "Be  clear,"  and  to  life, '"Be 
calm." 

In  the  Eyening. 

What  is  this^  WiU  the  frenzy  of  love  and  romance  which 
is  in  this  family  infect  indeed  the  whole  world  ?  Or  is  it 
with  certain  mental  dispositions,  as  with  the  nocturnal  dance 
of  the  Scottish  witches,  who  draw  into  their  circle  whatever 
comes  near  to  them,  and  compel  it — to  dance  with  them  ? 
But  no !  In  the  name  of  free-wiU,  it  shall  not  become  so  ! 
and  for  that  reason  I  will — ^immediately  make  confession  to 
myself. 

!FuU  of  the  composing  and  gladdening  thoughts  which  I 
had  written  down  this  morning,  I  went  out  to  take  a  walk. 
I  find  great  pleasure  in  rambling  through  Stockholm,  and  in 
looking  about  sote  on  these  occasions.  How  many  various 
shapes  of  life  move  themselves  in  a  large  city !  how  many 
human  propensities  and  gifts  here  have  taken  bodily  shape 
and  glance  forth  with  peculiar,  marked  physiognomies !  I 
find  pleasure  in  observing  these  little  worlds,  and  in  thinking 
how  they  all  strive  forth  towards  the  same  sun,  and  may  be 
brightened  by  it ;  I  find  pleasure  in  conversing  with  them, 
and  in  letting  them  answer  me. 

The  Einnish  national  poem  Kalevala,  calls  the  radical 
words,  the  words  with  which  the  spirits  and  the  being  of 
nature  rule  each  other,  peimeval  woeds,  and  these  words 
seem  to  be  the  peimeval-bein&  of  things  themselves,  the 
mystery  of  their  inward  life.  Whenever  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed or  conjured  in  such  words,  they  must  answer,  they 
must  obey. 

This  has  a  deep,  gladdening  truth. 

But  one  finds  not  when  one  will  peimeval  wobds  (neither 
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in  tbe  poem  Eiileyala,  nor  in  actnalitj). .  One  must  be  in  a 
particular  frame  of  mind.     .     .     .     . 

This  day  was  favourable  in  an  especial  manner  for  life  and 
obserration,  for  its  changing  play  of  shadow  and  light  caused 
the  yarious  regions  of  J;he  city  to  appear  in  a  changeful  and 
liying  maxiner. 

More  than  ever  was  I  captivated  by  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  Stockholm ;  historical  memories  rose  up  like  crowned 
spirits  from  the  seven  islands.  ...  I  seemed  to  hear 
the  Saga-songs  in  the  winds,  in  the  rushing  of  the  waves  on 
these  shores,  which  good  and  evil  deeds,- which  great  actions 
and  great  su^erings,  have  stamped  with  their  poetic  seal. 

I  once  saw  a  capital  without  any  towers,  without  any  one 
building  exceeding  in  beauty  and  size  the  rest;  all  were 
equal,  and  people  said,  "  See  here  the  image  of  a  true  social 
community." 

But  no !  it  is  not  so.  When  a  people  come  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  Ml  life,  its  cities  and  its  buildings  will 
testify  of  it :  there  must  the  flaming  spires  of  temples  ascend 
to  the  sky ;  there  must  columns  of  honour  stand  in  memorial 
of  great  men ;  there  must  magnificent  palaces  (not  private 
ones!)  express  the  sense  of  greatness  in  a  noble  public 
spirit ;  there  the  beautiful  must  express  in  manifold  forms 
the  good  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

But  whither  does  my  wandering  pen  conduct  me  ?  My 
feet  led  me  this  time  south,  high  up  the  mountain  and  then 
down  to  the  strand,  and  into  a  boat,  that  I  might  again  go 
north.  I  had  just  seen  a  man  leave  a  small  house  on  the 
shore,  where  a  pale  elderly  woman  followed  him  with  bless- 
ings to  the  door,  and  saw  him  now  go  with  hasty  steps  down 
the  stairs  to*^  the  strand,  where  the  boat  lay.  As  I  came 
down,  he  turned  round,  and  with  a  joyful  "  Ah !"  and  out- 
stretched arms,  helped  me  lightly  into  the  boat,  where  he 
took  his  place  at  the  helm.    It  was  the  Yiking ! 

It  pleased  me  to  meet  with  him,  especiallv  as  I  remarked 
that  his  large  brown  eyes  rested  upon  me  with  the  same  ex- 
pression as  they  had  done  on  the  first  ^evening  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. I  was  warm  from  walking,  the  wind 'had  played 
somewhat  wildly  with  my  hair,  I  knew  that  I  was  looking 
well,  and  saw  that  the  Yiking  thought  so  also.  A  certain 
satia&ction  in  soul  and  body  9  the  low  dashing  of  the  waves 
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around  me,  the  mild  air,  the  rich  spectacle  round  about,^ 
Brenner's  presence — aU  gave  me  a  feeling  of  exalted  life, 
and  this  caused  me  involuntarilj  to  give  expression  to  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  which  had  animated  and  still  ani- 
mated me.' 

Brenner  listened  with  evident  sympathy  and  pleasure ; 
but  when  I  expressed  my  wish  "  that  people  still  more  and 
more  would  come  to  understand  life  by  ih&  light  of  reason, 
and  to  liye  in  bright  thoughts,"  he  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

^'  Science  and  philosophy  cannot  make  people  better,  can 
eontiibute  but  little  to  their  true  happiness.  The  indina^ 
tions  of  the  heart  alone  give  to  life  fulness  and  worth.  The 
pure  atmosphere  of  thought  appears  to  me  like  the  air  of 
Mont  Blanc ;  one  can  see  in  it  aU  the  great  stars  and  the 
clouds  under  one's  feet,  but  one  can  scarcely  breathe,  and 
all  life  is  soon  extinguished  from  want  of  the  breath  of  life." 

I  replied :  "  The  life  of  thought  excludes  not  the  life  of 
feeling,  but  rules  it,  and  prevents  its  preponderance.  Bioason 
saves  man  &om  much  suffering." 

"  Beason !"  exclaimed  the  Viking ;  "  I  will  know  nothing 
of  such  reason  as  kills  the  best  Hfe  of  the  soul,  which  pre- 
vents man  from  suffering.  Without  suffering  life  is  not 
worth  much." 

I  felt  myself  struck  by  this  thought,  and  especially  by  the^ 
looks  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, I  said: 

"  There  is  so  much  irrational,  aimless  suffering ;  so  much 
tormenting  feeling,  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

"  Ah !"  said  Brenner,  "  much  that  appears  irrational,  is 
still  at  bottom  good !  if  it  be  for  nothing  else  than  to  slay 
the  egotism  which  makes  us  so  careful  about  ourselves,  so 

calculating,  so  coldly-and-stiffly  reasonable  that  it  is 

horrible.  Feelings  without  rhyme  or  reason!  They  are 
precisely  such  as  these  which  please  me.  Who,  for  example, 
speaks  of  a  rational  love  P  And  yet  love  is  the  noblest 
feeling  of  life,  its  sublimest  flower.  I,  for  my  part,  never 
am  rational — ^never  was  so — and  never,  I  hope,  shall  be." 

Smiling  and  well-pleased  I  combated  his  arguments,  and 
would  know  nothing  of  any  other  than  of  a  rational  love ; 
whereupon  the  Yiking  grew  hot,  but  in  a  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured  way. 
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When  we  la j  to  at  Logarden,  and  Brenneor  offered  liis 
hand  to  assist  me  out,  he  said,  "  Do  not  be  angiy  with  me 
on  account  of  my  want  of  reason,  Miss  Adehui !  I  will  see 
whether  I  cannot  improTe." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  uadexstand  each  other  better  for  the 
future,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  and  with  a  Mendly  feeling. 

*^  Q3mnks  for  the  words  I  Yes,  may  we  do  so !"  said  the 
Yikiiig,  and  pressed  my  hand. 

What  does  all  this  denote  ?  and  why  does  it  gire  me 
pleasure  to  please  this  man,  whom  I  have  known  so  short  a 
time  ?  Ko,  Cousin  Elora,  it  is  not  a  passion  for  conquest, 
at  least  not  a  blameable  one,  and — ^if  it  had  been  so  for  a 
moment,  I  would  take  care  that  it  was  not  so  again.  'For  to 
wish  to  be  agreeable  to  persons  whom  one  finds  agreeable, 
that  is  no  sin,  and  no  weakness ;  but  a  pleasing  and  becom- 
ing nahire.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  which  makes 
social  life  charming  and  happy.  But  human  loye  must  not 
degeoerate  into 

The  25th. 

Worse  and  worse !  Yesterday  as  we  landed  I  expressed 
my  delight  at  some  hyacinths  and  jonquils  which  were  carried 
past  us.  To-day  these  flowers  <Hffuse  their  odour  in  my  room. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Yiking ! 

GK)od  now!  Mowers  are  the  symbol  of  good-will  and 
friendship.    I  will  regard  these  as  such. 

The  29th. 

The  Baroness  BeUa  B.,  the  Beauty,  and  Sellfrid  Eitters- 

vard,  paid  us  a  visit.  Afterwards,  Ake  Sparrskold,  Eelix, 
and  others.  ''The  Beauty"  expatiated  (quite  mul^propos, 
methinks)  on  the  unhappiness  and  disagreeableness  of  uglir 
ness.  She  pities  "  from  her  heart  plain  people ;"  but  they 
must  at  least  know  that  they  are  plain,  and  must  stop  at 
home,  and  not  exhibit  themselves  out  in  the  world,  and  in 
BocieW,  where  they  can  awaken  only  disagreeable  feelings. 

I  was  provoked  at  this  speech,  which  evidently  was  made 
with  reference  to  HeUfrid  EittersTard,  whose  calm,  classical 
demeanour  I  admired  at  this  moment.  She  only  cast  a  quiet, 
patient  look  upon  the  cruel  "Beauty,"  and  said  mildly,  "As 
it  is  not  plain  people's  &ult  that  they  are  plain,  it  is  exeus- 
able  if  they  go  among  their  fellow-bemgs  with  the  confidence 
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that  they  will  show  indulgence  and  kindness  towards  them  ; 
n&j,  precisely  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  if  one  must 
take  the  affair  so  seriously." 

This  was  said  with  an  indescribably  noble  expression,  and 
I  should  have  replied  with  warmth,  had  not  yoimg  Sparrskold 
anticipated  me  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  cannot  imderstand  the  importance  which  certain  people 
set  upon  outward  beauty  or  plamness.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
all  true  education,  such  at  least  as  has  a  religious  foundation, 
must  infuse  a  noble  calm,  a  wholesome  coolness,  an  indif- 
ference, or  whatever  people  may  call  it,  towards  such-like 
outward  gifts,  or  the  want  of  them.  And  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced of  how  little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for  the 
weal  or  woe  of  life  ?  Who  has  not  experienced  how,  on  nearer 
acquaintance,  plainness  becomes  beautified,  and  beauty  loses 
its  charm,  exactly  according  to  the  quality  of  the  heart  and 
mind  P  And  from  this  cause  am  I  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
want  of  outward  beauty  never  disquiets  a  noble  nature,  nor 
will  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  It  never  can  prevent  people 
from  being  amiable  and  beloved  in  the  highest  degree.  Aiid 
we  have  daily  proofs  of  this." 

I  could  have  embraced  the  young  man  for  these  words, 

.  which  calling  forth  a  look  of  vexation  in  the  countenance  of 

the  Beauty,  made  her  plain,  whilst  a  joyful  emotion  diffused 

over  Hellfrid's  countenance  the  splendour  of  beauty.  Ake 
Sparrskold  had  never  appeared  handsomer  to  me  than  at  this 
moment.  Later  in  the  evening  he  sang.  He  had  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  voice.  I  said  so  to  Miss  Eittersvard ;  she 
agreed,  but  so  shortly,  that  I  might  have  fancied  her  to  be 
cold,  had  I  not  observed  by  her  look  that  her  feelings  were 
only  too  warm. 

The  1st  of  December. 
Visits  and  entertainment.     Rutschenfelts  and  Co.;   to- 
gether with  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  Gyllenlof  s 
soirees,  magnificent  rooms  and  furniture,  and  such  like ;  as 
weU  as  on  the  delicate  dinners  of  the  new-married  couple,  the 

O skolds.     "What  wine!   what  delicacies!     St.   Orme 

took  the  lead,  and  Felix  and  his  friends  joined  in.     Among 

these,  a  young  Captain  Eummel  (Ake  Sparrskold's  captain) 
distinguished  himself,  whom  the  other  young  gentlemen 
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looked  up  to  with  a  certaiii  admiration  and  a  certliin  envy. 
His  domestic  establishment  was  described  as  a  pattern  of 
comfort  and  elegance,  was  celebrated  as  a  pattern  of  a 
bachelor's  housekeeping.  People  spoke  in  particular  of  his 
aleeping-room,  of  his  expensive  toilet,  and  of  his  own  por- 
trait, which  was  hung  up  there  over  his  own  bed.  (This 
seemed  to  me  like  a  little  idol-temple  of  self,  and  I  felt  at 
that  moment  contempt  mount  up  within  me.)  Beyond  this, 
his  connoisseurship  in  the  delicacies  of  the  table  was  extolled. 
He,  however,  politely  yielded  the  palm  in  this  to  the  Cham- 
berlain, who  accepted  it  modestly;  as  he  confessed,  that 
although  in  Sweden  people  were  rather  "gourmand"  than 
"  gourmet,"  yet  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  people.  ' 

Pelix  agreed  with  him,  that  in  roast  veal  there  are  only 
three  pieces  which  are  "  really  eatable."  By  degrees,  they 
began  to  draw  a  picture  of  all  that  was  required  in  these 
days  to  make  life  comfortable.  (Nevertheless  I  suspect, 
from  what  I  know  of  certain  connexions  of  Captain  Bummel, 
that  certain  necessaries  of  this  felicitous  Hfe  were  now 
omitted  out  of  regard  to  the  ladies  present.)  Felix  sighed 
deeply  on  account  of  the  large  sum  of  money  which  the 
satisfjring  of  all  these  wants  demanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennartson  was  occupied  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  in  reading  various  newspapers ;  still  I  am 
convinced  that  he  heard  all  that  was  spoken  in  the  room.  At 
length,  rising  and  approaching  the  company,  he  smiled  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  human  wants  which  is  original. 
"Win  the  gentlemen  hear  it  ?"  And  he  read  from  a  news- 
paper which  he  held  in  his  hand  the  following  article  from 
Hemosand  :* 

**  The  learned  mathematical  lecturer  Auren  died  here 
during  the  past  month,t  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  learned  works,  and  among  these  some 
on  Biblical  Chronology,  which  he  published  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Notwithstanding,  he  amassed  out  of  his  small  salary, 
on  which  he  lived  and  in  his  latter  years  divided  with  a 
curate,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  rix  dollars.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  most  perfect  self-denial  of 

*  The  capital  dty  of  Norland.  t  Febniaxy,  lSi2. 
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all  worldly  pleasures  and  comforts.  To  what  extent  he 
carried  these  sacrifices  may  be  shown  bj  this,  that  his  needy 
dwelling,  even  in  the  seyerest  weather,  was  never  warmed, 
nor  was  a  candle  ever  lighted  within  it.  When  darkness 
oame  down,  he  lay  on  his  bed,  whilst  his  fiEtvourites  the 
stars,  which  were  to  him  sufficient  company,  furnished  a 
subject  for  his  thoughts,  or,  if  the  heavens  were  dear,  for  his 
observation.  That  he  was  not  impelled  hereto  by  a  sordid 
selfishness,  is  proved  as  much  by  the  support  which  during 
his  life  he  privately  extended  to  cases  of  necessity,  as  by  the 
noble  manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  his  property. 

^^  Pour  thousand  ei^t^hundred  rix-dollars  he  has  appro- 
priated to  two  stipend.  He  has  given  a  house  in  the  a^  to 
an  old  man,  whose  wife  tenderly  and  carefully  waited  upon 
him  durinc:  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  remainder  of  his 
property  Lcends  to  L  needy  connexions." 

After  Lennartson  had  ended,  a  short  silence  ensued  in  the 
room.  Selma's  beaming  eyes  were  directed  to  the  reader, 
whilst  the  eyes  of  Felix  rested  upon  her. 

B"ow  arose  a  light  murmur :  "  Well,  yes !  an  anchorite,  a 
hermit, — but  one  cannot  live  in  this  way  if  one  lives  in  the 
world,  if  one  will  live  with  people." 

"  That  I  confess,"  answeired  Lennartson ;  "  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  ay'stem  of  lecturer  Aur^n  will  not  con- 
^bute  more  than  the  system  which  prevails  here,  towards  the 
obtaining  peace  and  happiness  during  a  long  life  on  eari^." 

"  I  would  as  soon  aie  to-morrow  morning,"  exdaiiped 
Pelix,  '^  as  live  a  long  life  without  human  happiness !" 

"  And  I,"  cried  Skutenhjelm,  "would  rather  shoot  myself 
through  the  head  the  day  afber  to-morrow,  than  sentence 
myself  to  lie  a  tithe  of  the  year  in  darkness  and  coldv  If  one 
is  to  be  buried,  it  is  better  to  be  dead  first." 

^^  You  forget,"  said  Lennartson  smiling,  "that  Aur6n  saw 
the  stars  beaming  over  him,  and  certainly  found  more  plea- 
sure &om  them  than  we  firom  the  wax-lrgnts  in  our  drawing- 
rooms.  And  as  concerns  human  happiness,"  continued  he, 
as  he  looked  at  Pelix,  "  I  am  sorry  that  a  young  man  should 
not  understand  the  pleasure  which  he  has  enjoyed — the 
pleasnuB  of  useful  activity — ^the  pLeasure  of — doing  good." 

There  was  in  Lennartson's  look  and  voice  something  so 
serious  as  he  E^oke  these  last  words,  that  Eelix.  evidently 
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was  siruek  by  them.  The  tears  come  to  his  eyes,  he  went 
away,  took  a  book,  and  sate  down  at  a  table.  Selma's  eyes 
followed  him  evidently  with  deep  sympathy.  Lennartaon 
observed  her  attentiyelT. 

Some  time  afterwards,  as  St.  Orme  was  continuing  the 
interrupted  conyersation  with  some  gentlemen,  and  was  re- 
lating to  them  various  particulars  of  Paris  life  and  its  charms, 
Lennartson  went  to  Selma,  seated  himself  by  her,  and  said 
gently,  "  "Was  I  too  severe,  Miss  Selma  ?" 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  she  with  animation,  "there  was  so 
much  justice  in  what  you  said,  but " 

«  But  what  ?     What  but  ?" 


"  I  think  that  your  words  really  grieved  his  heart,  and 

he  thinks  so  much  of  you." 

Lennartson  said  nothing ;  but  after  a  while  I  saw  him 
approach  Eelis,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

Pelix  reddened  deeply  as  he  looked  up,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sincere  love  met  the  glance  of  kindness  which 
Lennartson  directed  to  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  vou  for  a  long  time  in  my  house,  Pelix," 
said  Lennitrtson  with  friendliness.  "  Will  not  you  dine  with 
me  to-morrow  ?  I  promise  you,"  continued  he,  pleasantly 
joking,  "no  O — skoldish  dinner;  but  I  promise  also  that 
neither  shall  you  be  treated  with  Aurenish  household-fare.  I 
confess  that  I  myself  should  be  but  little  satisfied  with  such." 

Felix  accepted  the  invitation  half-embarrassed  and  half- 
pleased. 

After  the  guests  were  gone,  we,  particularly  my  stepmother 
and  I,  made  our  ^^  reflexions  ckretiennes  et  morales ^^^  on  the 
Aurenish  and  St.  Ormish  ideas  of  life.  I  grew  warm  for  the 
first.  My  stepmother  poured  cold  water  over  my  fire,  and 
talked  of  "  exalting,  overstraining,  and  excess ;"  and  said 
that  one  might  be  "  vet  very  good  if  one  lived  like  other 
people,  took  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed 
its  good  things."  My  stepmother  was  for  the  motto  of 
Qaeen  Christina^ — "  moderation"  (which  she  herself,  however, 
generally  managed  to  forget).  Mora  was  thoughtful,  and 
said,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  and  in  my  early  youth,  I  had 
sometimes  such  Aurenish  and  Fythagorian  fancies ;  I  dreamed 
of— but  they  soon  taught  me  to  laugh  at  such  dreams,  and  to 
seek  after  other  aims.    Yet,  perhaps,  these  were  more  of 
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dreams,  more  of  deceptions,  than  the  first.  Ah !"  continued 
Plora,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  melancholy,  "  who  can  be  bom 
anew ;  who  can  again  be  a  little  child  P'* 

She  burst  into  tears.  Selma  threw  her  arms  round  her, 
and  began  to  weep  with  her.  My  stepipother  looked  quite 
in  consternation,  and  I  reproached  her  jestingly  with  this 
"  kmientahiieJ^  Selma  took  up  my  strain,  and  we  ended  the 
day,  *^  scherztmdoy 

The  14th  December. 

"We  have  passed  some  weeks  in  visiting  the  collections  of 
works  of  art,  academies,  and  various  other  public  institutions 
of  the  capital.  To  many  of  these  I  shall  often  again  return, 
for  many  of  them  have  had  great  interest  for  me.  And 
wherein  indeed  lies  the  worth  of  a  solid  education,  if  it  does 
not  enable  us  to  understand  and  value  every  species  of  useful 
human  activity,  and  open  our  eyes  to  life  in  sdl  its  affluence. 
It  offers  us  also  an  extended  life.  I  remarked  too  with 
pleasure,  how  willingly  scientific  men  turn  themselves  to 
those  in  whom  they  perceive  a  real  interest,  and  where  they 
feel  that  they  are  understood. 

Lennartson,  who  was  our  conductor  in  these  visits,  by  his 
own  great  knowledge  and  by  the  art  of  inducing  others  to  un- 
fold theirs,  increased  our  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree. 
And  how  highly  esteemed  and  valued  is  he  by  all.  Plora 
listened  attentively  to  him,  but  seldom  to  any  one  else,  and 
betrayed  quite  too  great  a  desire  to  shine  herself.  Selma 
belongs  to  those  who  say  little  themselves,  but  who  under- 
stand much,  and  conceal  much  in  their  hearts.  Lennartson 
and  I  listen  attentively  to  all  her  remarks.  They  always 
contain  something  exciting,  and  often  something  suggestive. 
She  has  a  beautiful  and  pure  judgment.  A  good  head, 
together  with  a  good  heart,  is  a  glorious  thing  in  a  human 
being. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  sit  still ;  to  be  industrious,  and  to 
finish  Christmas  knick-knacks  in  ten  days.  It  is  not  my 
affair. 

The  25th. 

Christmas-eve  U  over,  with  its  Christmas  knick-knacks, 
lights,  and  tarts.  My  stepmother,  who  thinks  much  of 
children,  had  invited  here  those  of  several  of  her  acquaint- 
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anoe,  and  among  them  the  children  of  the  Viking.  Selma 
had  prepared  many  trifles  for  the  little  ones,  which  occasioned 
great  delight ;  and  we  amused  ourselves  by  contriving  plays 
lor  them,  in  which  Selma  was  just  as  much  a  child  as  any  of 
l^e  rest.  PeUx  helped  us  with  ready  good-will,  but  Flora 
was  out  of  humour,  and  would  neither  amuse  herself  nor 
others.  Brenner's  children  are  lively,  sweet  creatures,  and  it 
did  one  good  to  see  their  behaviour  to  the  father.  Eosine, 
the  eldest,  eight  years  old,  and  the  youngest  boy,  the 
little  Adolf,  pleased  me  much.  The  poor  Httle  fellow  is 
somewhat  lame  in  the  hip.  "Was  it  now,  /*  mother's  love," 
which,  as  a  Professor,  one  of  my  friends,  asserts,  exists  in  all 
women,  or  a  particular  liking  which  drew  me  towards  the 
little  boy :  but  this  is  certain,  that  when  I  had  set  him  on  my 
knee,  and  he  had  looked  up  to  me  with  a  clear  and  joyous 
child's  glance,  I  was  involuntarily  compelled  in  an  actual 
feeling  of  love  and  longing,  to  embrace  him  protectingly, 
and  to  clasp  him  to  my  breast.  But  as  I  saw  that  his 
father  looked  at  us,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  have  em- 
braced us  both,  I  became  cooler  in  my  tenderness.  And 
how  the  father  must  love  the  children !  Did  I  not  hear  him 
say  this  evening,  that  one  must,  in  choosing  a  wife,  take  into 
consideration  the  future  children,  and  what  father  and  mother 
one  would  give  them.  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  for  the 
most  part  concede  the  right  to  him  in  this  respect. 

The  crown  of  the  evemng  to  me  was  my  countrvman 
Euneberg's  beautiful  little  poem,  "The  Christmas  feve," 
which  the  Viking  had  brought  with  him,  and  read  aloud  with 
a  pure  and  noble  expression.  He  placed  me  again  in  my 
native  land,  in  its  wild  natural  scenery,  amid  its  powerful, 
contented,  and  patient  people. 

My  heart  swelled.  And  now — ^it  is  church-time,  and  I 
shall  go  to  church. 

In  the  Evening. 

The  sun  shone  through  a  great  eye  into  the  chancel  as  I 
entered  the  church,  and  light  smoke-clouds  from  the  lights, 
which  had  been  extinguished  after  the  early  sermon,  floated 
through  the  rays  of  light  upwards  into  the  vaulted  roof.  It 
was  beautiful.  The  church,  although  I  came  early,  was  so 
lull  of  people  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  find  a  seat, 


eflpecklly.  as  man j  stronre  for  the  same  tliai^.  Mtet 
vam  ttfct^pts,  I  resolyed  to  Btond  dunai^  serficey  and  fooaai 
a  safe  pkee  againat  a  wall,  Biear  to  women  who  weie  skting^ 
and  girlft  who  were  standing,  to  whom  I  ofiered  eaii*d&*'C«K- 
logne.  I  was  happj  in  my  soul,  and  had  nerer  felt  mate 
deyotiioitaL  As.  the  organ  broke  forth  witifi  its  migbbf 
tonesy  the  blood  rushed  through  my  reins,  and  a  geintie* 
shndder  passed  throng^  me  a»  a  single  voice  elevated  itaell^ 
and  strongly  and  softly  sang  of  the  highest  wondor  of  the 
world — ei  the  wonder  of  which  the  peopi&e  even  now,  acid 
now  perhaps  moro  than  erer,  ^eak  with  admiratioaar— 

4 

A  Vogixk  has  cQDCtwred,  aoid  boiiM  ft  soik- 

Now  joksed  in  the  congregation,  and  I  with  them,  ^t^  & 
full,  overflowing  heart.  Scarcd^y  had  the  singing  ended 
when  I  heard  near  my  comer  a  toleraihly  harsh  voice,  which 
asked : 

'^  Has  Miss  Adelan  no  seat  P" 

It  was  the  Viking.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  compeL  me  to 
take  his  seat  at  a  little  distance.  I  did  thia  for  i^e  sake  of 
quiet  in  i^e  church.  Brainer  remained  sifeanding  near  me, 
and  accompanied  me  home  after  the  service. 

At  home,  I  found  Plora  in  a  stc»rmy  temper.  %e  had  a 
headache  &om  the  sereams  of  the  children  csk  the  former 
evening ;  she  knew  no  days  so  bad  as*  Sundays,  when  one 
must  be  sad  and  religious.  This  whole  day  we  should  be 
alone,  according  to  the  regulation  of  my  stepmother ;  on  thia 
day  her  domesties  go  to  church,  and  are  allowed  to  rest. 
Neither  were  we  either  invited  out.  What  was  one  to  do 
with  the  whole  long  day  p  One  might  gape  oneself  to  death. 
And  to-mocrow  I  Then  it  would  be  sitiU  worse  with  us.  One 
should  die  of  over-exertion.  Then  would  a  gi«at  fishing-net : 
Turing  to  us  the  whole  populous  relationship.  A  dbsseoc^and 
a  half  of  uncles  and  aunts,  every  one  of  them  turtles ;  and 
more  than  a  score  of  cousins,  adl  of  the  generation  of  had- 
docks. And  one  shodild  be  compelled  to  see  these  from 
noonday  tiU  midnight ;  from  noozkity  tiB  rnxdaight  <me  must 
be  polite  to  them ;  and  firom  noonday  lall  midnight  one  mfnat 
amuse  them.    Ah !  one  should  go  distraeted ! 

Selma  and  I,  and  at  last  also  Ek»ra  herself^  wero  obliged 
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to  hta^  afe  ilieie  desperate  Givcamstancefl^  and  we  nnde 
YuaaoM  piopoaitioiis  for  boldlj  meeting  them. 

I  {Hvposed  that  we  afaould  all  agree  to  be  menj,  and  to 
ML  into  wbateyer  Glyistmaa  joke  we  might  be  nu^nred  witk 
Bat  Selma  met  that  with  a  slight  shakmg  of  the  head,  and 
witli  ^  ISiat  will  not  do"  Several  of  our  gracioas  aunta  are 
a  little  prim,  and  the  Lord  has  giren  to  me  such  a  fond  of 
joy,  that  cextaiBlj — were  I  to  let  this  oat  before  them — ^they 
wonkL  really  i^ink  me  onu&y.  Upon  this  my  stepmotliOT 
came  and  besoaght  ns  to  be  ''  tranquil ;"  all  would  go  on 
well  and  easily ;  she  was  accustomed  to  such  things.  We 
should  only  iiot  torment  ourselves,  but  keep  oprsebres  cbeer- 
fol,  and  so  on.  Selma.  sighed,  and  began  to  sing  a  song.  In 
the  evening  she  entertained  ber  mother  and  me  with  reading 
to  OS*  Flora  went  early  to  bed,  and  this  was  a  reli^  to 
usalL 

The  third  Chmtimis-dsf. 

The  great  netting  is  over,  and  we  repose,  well  pleased^ 
upon  our  laurels. 

The  dinner — ^well!  during  dinner  one  can  always  live, 
eren  with  foitj  persons.  Good  eating  is  good  company, 
and  puts  people  in  good  humour.  A  great  loss  was  it  that 
the  Cluunbmain  did  not  come.  We  had  reckoned  upon  his 
*'  good  stories,"  as  upon  the  pepper  and  salt  of  tbe  dinner. 
But  he  bas  taste  only  for  small  select  dinner-parties,  and  has 
no  inclination  to  sacriftce  himself. 

Immediately  after  dinner  th^  had  coffee,  which  also  is 
enlivening ;  but  after  this  comes  a  heavy  interval,  namely, 
from  coffee  to  tei^time.  One  ia  heavy  from  eating ;  heavy 
from  the  heat;  heavy  from  the  company  of  thirty  heavy 
people ;  heavy  from  the  duty  of  entertaining  these.  All  this 
18  not  light.  I  know  very  well,  however,  that  the  person 
who  looks  most  petrified  has  in  himself  a  living,  enlightening 
sparic,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  fire-steel  wherewith  to 
strike  tbis,  in  order  to  call  it  out ;  I  have  ofben  experienced 
that  with  pleasure,  and  I  began  therefore  now  to  go  about 
in  the  ccmipanv  as  a  fire-steel ;  but  it  either  was  my  £ekult, 
or  the  fault  of  the  others,  nowhere  would  it  give  fire — ^nay, 
not  even  smoke  or  crackle  the  leaatw.  .True  is  it — and  I  said 
this  for  my  comfort — ^tbat  I  was  too  Ittide  acquainted  with 

»2 
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most  of  the  present  guests  riglitlj  to  understand  how  to 
strike  upon  them.  Elora  gave  herself  not  the  least  trouble 
about  the  company,  but  sate  there  with  the  most  annoyed 
countenance  in  the  world,  and  turned  over  a  memorandum- 
book. 

Selma  mored  with  the  most  heartfelt  politeness  and  kind- 
ness here  and  there  in  the  company,  and  began  now  with 
one  and  now  with  another  a  conversation,  and  tried  to  make 
the  people  chat  together,  and  wherever  she  turned  herself, 
there  her  sweetness  failed  not  to  call  forth  a  little  life ;  but 
it  soon  died  out  again  when  she  was  gone.  With  one  word, 
it  would  not  succeed,  but  was  ever  stiller  and  stiller,  hotter 
and  heavier ;  and  I  remembered  a  witty  Countess's  descrip- 
tion of  a  soiree  in  our  highest  "  haute  volee^* — "  "We  were  like 
fish  in  a  fish-tank,  which,  on  account  of  the  heat,  swim  slowly 
about  and  wind  about  another,  and  only  now  and  then  move 
their  gills  a  little." 

Three  or  four  card-tables  had  taken  away  a  part  of  the 
gentlemen ;  but  we  had  several,  who  neither  played  nor  yet 
talked,  and  the  whole  mass  of  sitting  ladies,  and — ^these  were 
to  be  entertained  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ! 

It  was  now  somewhat  after  six.  My  stepmother  sate  on 
the  sofa,  and  swallowed  her  yawns  under  the  most  polite 
gestures ;  but  her  look  was  more  and  more  troubled,  and 
.her  eye  sought  Selma,  and  asked  intelligibly  "  "What  are  we 
to  do  ?" 

Selma  came  to  me  and  whispered  "  This  is  horrible !  In 
my  despair  I  have  just  now  told  a  little  bit  of  scandal  to  my 
aunt  Pendelfelt,  but  she  looked  with  such  a  *  Grod  defend  us' 
air,  that  I  took  to  flight.  But  now  we  must  set  on  foot  a 
revolution,  in  order  to  enliven  us.  Poor  mamma  looks  as  if 
she  were  ready  to  fly  the  field !  Have  you  no  little  sugges- 
tion— no  bright  idea  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  splendid  idea !  We  will  introduce  a  Finland  Christ- 
mas game,  with  song  and  dance,  which  I  remember.  I  will 
propose  it." 

"Ah!  that  wiU  never  do." 

"  It  must  do."  And  I  lifted  my  voice,  and  proposed  to  the 
company  to  take  part  in  a  Christmas  game. 

I  could  see  by  the  horrible  and  perfect  stillness  which  fol- 
lowed my  proposal,  how  bold  it  was,  and  my  stepmother 
looked  somewhat  embarrassed  on  my  account. 
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But  I  have  a  certain  Eiimisli  vein  in  me,  which  makes  me 
with  liyely  perseyerance  go  through  with  whatever  is  begun 
with  boldness.  I  renewed  therefore  my  proposition,  and 
turned  myself  particularly  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
company,  and  explained  to  them  the  plan  of  the  game,  and 
besought  them  to  take  part.  I  found  several,  especially 
among  the  ladies,  ready  to  fall  into  my  scheme,  but — it  was 

so  difficult ! "  The  game  was  to  be  accompanied  with  song, 

and  they  could  not  sing,"  and  so  on,  with  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  royal  secretary,  Krusenberg,  whom  I  be- 
sought to  open  the  dance  with  me,  started  back  horrified,  and 
exdaimed,  "  No,  heaven  forbid,  my  gracious  lady !  Impossible 
that  I  can !" 

It  began  to  get  darker  before  my  eyes,  as  to  how  the  affair 
was  to  be  managed,  when  my  fortunate  star  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  Signora  Luna,  the  Baron,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sparrskold,  entered. 

"  We  are  saved,"  whispered  I  to  Selma,  "  if  we  can  only 
interest  them  in  our  proposal." 

"That  will  easily  be  done,  I  fancy,"  replied  she.  "I  see 
Lennartson  coming ;  we  will  speak  with  him." 

And  when  Lennartson  came  to  us  we  told  him  our  trouble, 
and  I  prayed  him  with  my  whole  heart  to  help  me  in  my 
daring  undertaking.  As  long  as  I  live  shall  I  oe  thankful 
for  the  readiness  and  kindness  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
scheme.  There  are  actions  in  social  life  which  show  as  much 
goodness  of  soul  and  human  love  as  the  visiting  of  captives. 

I  went  with  the  Baron  to  Signora  Luna  to  beg  for  her 
help  ;  and  now  our  horizon  became  perfectly  bright,  for  she 
replied  frankly  and  joyously  that  she  would  be  "  more  than 
willing"  to  lead  this  game,  which  she  knew,  and  which  she 
had  often  played  in  her  chHdhood.  And  as  the  kindly-beam- 
ing Mrs.  Luna  opened  the  dance  with  the  Baron,  and  I  fol- 
lowed on  Sparrskold's  hand,  up  sprung  the  royal  secretary 
Krusenberg  to  Selma,  and  prayed  to  dance  with  her ;  thus  a 
great  movement  tooftv  place,  a  stirring  and  rising  in  the 
whole  company,  and  the  procession,  as  it  turned  out  into  the 
large  drawing-room,  became  greater  and  ever  greater.  My 
stepmother  engaged  the  little  Miss  M.,  who  had  no  partner ; 
other  ladies  followed  her  example ;  *  grey-headed  men  and 
matrons  joined ;  everybody  was  soon  upon  their  legs,  and  the 
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ineny  game  in  fiill  progress,  and  jokes  and  laughter  flourislied. 
My  stepmother  hegan  to  look  quite  happy. 

it  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  saw  among  the  dancers  8t. 
Orme,  whose  entrance  I  had  not  noticed,  and  discoTered 
Elora,  no  longer  the  contradictory,  ill-humoured  Elora,  but, 
in  the  light  of  the  newly-arrived  gentleman's  glances,  a  move 
and  more  joyous  and  charmiugly  beaming  Flora. 

The  game  was  not  properly  a  game  of  forfeits,  but  the 
Baron  made  it  such,  at  the  instigation  of  Signora  Luna,  who 
thought  that  the  redeeming  of  forfeits  would  be  amusing. 
And  as  the  dancing  had  continued  some  time,  and  it  looked 
as  if  people  begun  to  be  a  little  tired,  and  a  great  number  of 
forfeits  were  collected,  "  Our  lady"  with  the  bright  eyes 
seated  herself  magnificently  and  solemnly  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  and  said — 

"  I  bnrn,  I  burn,  I  glow,  I  glow, 
Who  owns  this  foneit  I  would  know?" 

One  of  the  first  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit  was  the  royal 
secretary  Krusenberg.  His  penalty  was  to  declaim  some- 
thing before  the  company,  and  as  his  talent  in  this  art  was 
well  known,  a  general  expectation  Was  excited,  which  was  all 
the  more  increased  by  tne  merry  countenance  with  which 
the  young  declamator  proceeded  to  his  work.  He  had  oflen 
shown  during  this  game  that  he  wished  to  produce  an  '^  effect," 
and  now  set  about  most  properly  to  "  startle  us."  He  did 
this  truly,  but  not  in  a  pleasant  way ;  for  he  began  with  great 
pathos  to  declaim — the  Lord's  Prayer. 

With  a  flash  of  noble  indignation  in  her  eyes,  Selma  rose 
up,  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Mr.  Secretary  Krusenberg,  it 
were  better  that  you  never  said  the  holy  words,  than  that 
you  spoke  them  here  in  that  way." 

The  declamator  looked  somewhat  confounded. 

"Defend  us!  Miss  Selma  is  severe  to-day!"  said  he, 
reddening;  and  added,  while  he  endeavoured  to  look  quite  at 
his  easd,  ^'  Well,  then,  I  must  then  think  of  something  else ;" 
and  he  began  to  read  some  French  verses,  but  not  in  any 
extraordinary  manner :  he  was  evidently  out  of  humour  from. 
the  little  scene,  and  from  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to 
have  made  upon  the  'company.  I  immediately  looked  at 
.'Lennartson,  who  stood  a  little  out  of  the  circle,  and  read  in 
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Ins.'cy'eB,  fwirisb  ifbllowed  Sdna^jui  eaqptenon  6f  decided 
approbation  and  pleasure. 

IWriiii  IdgUf^erinuosied  cheeks,  iSehna  seated  keni^  by 
me,  «nd.ftfter  dM9  had  be^i  for  some  time  isilnit,  ebe  temed 
faflr  ioyelyifid  ^aace  more  gentle  e^  to  mie,  and  a^ed : 

*'  Did  I  do  wraii^,rSophia  T' 

'^Y<m  did  very  n|^t,"  said  I,  as  I  pressed  her  hand. 

"But  I  was  certaSnly  too  violeijt,  too  se\i«re?" 

^No ;  but  if  you  4Aank  so,.aay  in  a  while  a  word  of  mpla- 
naitioa  to  the  young  man." 

"  Yes,  I  have^iaAu  thinking  so  myself^^'  repUed  Beina. 

An  <M.  geoitleman,  who  during  the  game  had  distinguished 
himfldf  by  his  eheer&l  participation  and  liveliness,  eame 
diffidently  and  seated  himself  near  us,  and  said  gaily : 

"  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  made  so  cheerful  here*  When 
cne  beoOTKes  old  and  heayy,  and  all  is  still  around  one,  then 
one  ieels  oneself  often  so  stupified,  so  deadened,  that  one  is 
ready  to  think  *  it  is  all  over  with  thee,  thou  poor  simpleton, 
over,  quite  over.'  But  if  one  happens  to  be  shaken  up  or 
animated,  then  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  quite  ovw  with  one. 
Nay,  there  is  so  much  to  be  awakened  anew  and  revived  in 
us,  that  one  must  be  as  much  pleased  as  one  is  amaeed  to 
think  '  Oh  that  thou  shouldst  stdl  be  so  young  and  so  full  of 
life.'  " 

Upon  this  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this  proves  that 
in  truth  the  soul  preserves  her  fresh  life,  although  during  the 
evening  twilight,  as  we  call  *^  age,"  it  slumbers  a  while* 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  "  How  lovely  she  is.  It 
really  does  an  old  hea^t  good  to  look  at  her,  and  to  talk  with 
her." 

As  ;I  thought  that  these  words  were  a  little  incongruous 
as  an  answer  to  my  observation,  I  looked  at  the  old  gentle* 
man  with  astonishment,  and  remarked  that  he  had  riveted  his 
eyes  with  a  blight  expression  upon  Selma,  who,  to  redeem  a 
forfeit,  was  sentenced  '^  to  stand  a  statue,"  and  who  did  it  in 
the  most  charmiag  manner.  Whilst  I  now,  together  with  my 
neighbour,  silently  observed  her,  I  perceived  St.  Orme's 
voice.  He  had  in  his  customary  soft,  almost  stealthy  manner, 
seated  himself  near  me,  whilst  he,  with  an  expression*  of 
melancholy  very  uncommon  to  him.  said : 

" Bio  you  remember  my  late  wife— Virginia?" 
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"Tes,"  I  replied;  "she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  women 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Don't  jou  think  that  Selma  has  a  resemblance  to  her — 
less  in  the  features  than  in  expression,  and  in  the  whole 
being ;  for  example,  in  the  proud  and  yet  charming ;  in  the 
union  of  the  princess  and  sylph;  in  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  maidei^lt  P  And  her  voice !  she  often  recals 
the  voice — which  is  silent  for  ever." 

Such  words  from  St.  Orme !  I  looked  at  him  surprised, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  and  everything  around 
him,  sunk  sjlently  in  sorrowful  remembrance. 

Why  have  I  felt  myself  from  the  beginning  so  much 
excited  against  St.  Orme?  "Why  have  I  not  thought  of 
finding  out  the  good  in  him?  At  this  moment  his  whole 
being  seemed  to  me  ennobled. 

"Were  but  human  beings  always  that  which  they  are  in 
their  best  moments,  then  should  we  know  here  already  on 
earth  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  beauty,  and  goodness.  But-- — ! 

The  redeeming  of  the  forfeits,  in  which  song  and  dance 
were  brought  forward,  lasted  till  supper. 

After  supper,  I  saw  Selma  slowlv  make  her  way  to  the 
window  where  Krusenberg  stood.  A  little  while  afterwards, 
she  came  to  me,  and  whispered  joyfully : 

"  Now  I  have  concluded  peace  with  Krusenberg." 

"  And  what  did  you*sav  to  him  ?" 

"  I  prayed  him  to  pardon  my  warmth,  but  said  to  him  at 
the  same  time  what  a  painful  deling  he  had  occasioned  m^ 
and— in  a  word,  I  was  friendly  and  candid  towards  him," 

« "Well,  and  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"He — what  do  you  think?  He  thanked  me  and  con- 
fessed his  error,  his  thoughtlessness ;  nay,  he  charged  himself 
with  so  many  faults,  that  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  Hstening  to 
him.     But,  Sophia,  how  much  good  there  is  in  people." 

"  Yes,  now !  is  not  that  my  everlasting  sermon  ?  But  one 
must  also  be  careful  to  call  it  forth.  As  one  shouts  into  the 
wood,  so  is  it  answered  back  again." 

And  these  were  our  ^^faiU  et  gestea^^  on  this  day,  whose 
memorandum  I  may  not  however  close,  without  admng  to  it 
the  "  honourable  mention"  which,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
my  stepmother  made  of  my  good  deportment,  of  my  looksy 
and  my  toilet.    The  latter  part  lost  itself  in  the  following 
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agreeable  ^* clair-ohscure,^*  "and  in  that  dress — ^with  thy 
beautifiil  white  arms,  and  pearls  in  thy  brown  hair,  and  with 
aU  this,  there — thou  didst  not  look  as  if  thou  wert  above 
twenty — -and  %o  *  distingue  1^  and  I  assure  thee,  that  more 
than  one— um,  um,  um !" 

/(modest  and  half  curious  to  hear  more)* — "  Oh,  my  sweet 
mother !" 

My  Stepmother. — ^"  Um !  um !  um !  I  say  nothing,  as 
long — um  !  um !  um !"    .    .    , 

The  28Ui  of  December. 
7BAGMENTS  OF  A  COITOIBSATIOK. 

"  But  teU  me,  Selma,  how  shall  I  explain  to  myself  Florals 
position  between  Lennartson  and  St.  Ormep  She  really 
loves  the  first,  and  is  betrothed  to  him,  and  yet  the  latter 
has  a  wonderful  power  over  her.  And  she — ^how  imequal 
and  strange  she  is  towards  him.  Sometimes  she  appears 
coquettish,  sometimes  afraid  of  him ;  at  times  almost  hostile, 
then  again  submissive,  nay  humble;  then  again  proud — 
what  indeed  can  be  the  ground  of  all  this  ?" 

Selma  (with  a  sort  of  anxiety). — "  Ah,  do  not  ask  me !  I 
know  not,  I  understand  not  how  that  is ;  but  this  X  knov, 
that  Flora,  since  St.  Orme's  arrival  has  been  quite  changed. 
Her  temper  has  never  been  equal,  and  her  lively  imagination 
has  always  led^her  to  fly  fi:om  one  object  to  another ;  but  stUl 
she  was  m  all  so  Charming,  so  pleasaixt,  so  amiable." 

Z — "  How  long  has  Lennartson  been  betrothed  to  Mora  ?" 

Selma. — "  Eather  more  than  a  year.  It  occurred  at  the 
death-bed  of  her  mother.  But  I  know  not  why  her  betrothal 
was  not  made  known.  Old  General  Lennartson  about  that 
time  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  son  went  abroad  with 
him  in  hopes  of  re-establishing  his  father's  health.  When 
Lennartson,  a  few  months  ago,  returned  alone,  St.  Orme  was 
already  here,  and  Flora  changed.  But  she  herself  will 
neither  speak  of  this,  nor  hear  it  spoken  of.  And  truly  things 
cannot  long  go  on  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  so  unnatural. 
I  hope  much  from  the  New-Tear  and  its  power.  Do  you 
see  how  Mathilde,  between  King  Hiskia  and  Lord*  Wel- 
lington reddens  already !  And  here  King  Ahasuerus  begins 
to  open  his  bright-blue  eyes.  How  pleasant  it  will  be  to  see 
all  tnese  in  full  bloom !" 
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Tlnis  my  joung  mter  aeiigbt  to  eoeape  from  m  \wabjecsk 
which  gneved  her,  uid  to  foiget  ttmid  br^lht  .piotares  the 
dark  ones.  But  the  darit  ones  cannot  be  bo  overlooked ;  they 
must  he  penetrated*^— made  transparent  if  poasible.  I  meazi 
after  this  to  keep  my  eyes  well  open. 

The  1st  of  Jamuuy,  18 — . 

A  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  and  a  cordial  hand-pressure 

from  the  Viking is  the  glad  impression  which  I  liave 

derived  from  the  forenoon  visits. 

In  the  Eyening. 

Beady-dressed  for  the  Exchange  Ball,  in  black,  with  lace ; 
pearls  in  my  hair,  on  my  neck  and  arms. 

Be  quiet,  Selma,  dear! ^Thou  shouldst  not  make  me 

vain !     Thou  shouldst  not  mislead  thy  elder  sister. 

Flora  goes  with  **the  Beauty"  to  the  Exchange,  and 
makes  her  toilet  with  her:  I  am  not  in  good  spirits,  and  I 
&ncy  that  I  shall  have  no  pleasure.  But  still,  however,  a 
•quiet  observer  need  not  experience  any  annoyance,  when  she 
herself  will  not  play  any  part.  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  I  saw  the  world  in  a  New-Tear's  Assembly  in 
Stockholm.    How  will  it  now  appear  to  me  ?     "  Allans  et 

Let  US  now  relate  something  of  the  ExchH|»  Ball.  Wlien 
we  entered  the  large,  magnificently-lighte^PBoon  (we  came 
rather  late),  the  upper,  that  is  to  say,  the  aristocratic  part 
was  filled.  My  stepmother  nevertheless  steered  our  way 
there,  and  said  cheerfully  to  us,  "  Oh,  we  certainly  shall  find 
seats !"  But  the  '^  honourables  "  sate  like  stone-houses  on 
their  seats ;  and  at  Selma's  earnest  and  whispered  prayei« 
her  mother ..  desisted  from  all  attempts  to  unsettle  these 
ladies.  Thus  we  described,  with  aU  dignity,  a  half  circle ; 
and  amid  the  most  courteous  greetings,  we  made  our  retreat 
towards  the  lower  regions  of  the  saloon,  where  we  obtained 
places  near  the  door.  Now  entered  Count  Gyllenldrs  bril- 
liant group,  accompanied  by  the  Silfverhng  family.  As  they 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
saloon,  my  stepmother  rose  to  speak  to  the  Countess,  but 
she  turned  herself  away  with  a  short  and  cold  salutation,  and 
then  floated  past  us  with  her  splendid  tram,  which  seemed 
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not  to  obaenre  us  the  very  least  in  the  workL  Wj  step- 
mother seated  herself,  evidently  raoFtified  and  wounded. 
Sdma  was  so  too,  for  her  moi^er's  sake,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  Texatkm,  **  How  stupd  thej*  aie!'* 

A  oomet-like  appearance  now  suddenly  mo^ediliroiigh  the 
room.  It  was  Mora  and  her  sister,  accompanied  foy  ^ntle- 
men.  They  were  both  of  them  dazzlingly  beauiiM,  and 
dressed  with  the  utmost  elegance,  flora  nodded  gailj  to  us, 
sod  followed  her  sister  up  the  room,  where  they  found  pfausee 
near  the  Gyllenlofs,  who  had  taken  seats  near  t^e  platform, 
which  was  arranged  for  the  royal  family.  Sehna  looked  after 
^ra,  and  tears  came  inToluntarily  into  her  eyes.  We  sate 
tolerably  forlorn,  among  quite  unlaiown  people.  My  step- 
motlier  looked  quite  troubled,  and  I  felt  myself  really  de- 
pressed for  her  sake.  Then  my  young  sister  took  heart,  and 
began  to  introduce  to  me,  in  her  lively  manner,  those  who 
were  arriving  and  those  who  had  already  arrived.  My  step- 
mother on  this  cheered  up,  and  was  challenged  by  me  to 
show  now  also  her  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind. 

In  the  mean  time  we  fell  into  discourse  with  a  charming 
yoong  girl,  who  appeared  very  eealous  to  learn  something  of 
the  great  world  about  her,  which  she  now  saw  for  the  nr||  '  * 
lime.  This  charming  young  person  amused  us  with  her 
liveliness,  and  the  naive  candour  with  which  she  communi-' 
eated  to  us  hej^B^t  fear  that  this  evening  she  should  not 
dance  a  singlefHRe,  as .  she  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance 
here,  and  besidSRhis,  was  so  strange  and  so  bashful  in  the 
world,  and  so  on.  She  would,  however,  console  herself  for 
sitting  the  whole  evening,  if  she  could  only  see  the  royal 
family ;  but  somebody  had  just  now  told  her  that  perhaps 
they  might  not  be  at  the  ball. .  And  she  had  promked  her 
little  sisters  to  wake  them  when  she  came  home,  and  tell 
them  about  the  pnncess  and  the  young  princes.  Her  fear 
was  soon  changed  into  the  most  lively  delight,  as  the  royal 
chamberlains  showed  themselves,  and  everybody  in  the 
saloon  rose  to  salute  the  Queen,  who,  with  the  Crown- 
prince,  the  Crown-princess,  and  the  two  eldest  prinera,  Carl 
and  Gustav,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train,  entered  the 
saloon,  and  amid  kindly  greetings  went  across  the  room,  to 
ttke  their  seats  on  the  platform.     And  now  we  rejoiced  our- 
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selves,  Selma  and  I,  to  have  been  near  the  door,  where  we 
could  obserye  the  royal  family  so  well. 

Selma's  new  little  friend  was  quite  charmed,  and  gave  her 
heart  immediately  to  Prince  Grustay;  whilst  Selma  said, 
iestingly,  that  she  had  chosen  Prince  Carl  for  the  favourite 
if  her  fieart. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  seated  themselves,  when  the 
Gyllenlofs  party  feU  into  conversation  with  the  royal  at- 
tendants. X oung  Sil&rerling  paid  attentions  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  court. 

The  quadrille  began  now  slowly  to  form  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  saloon.  The  rojal  chamberlains  had  gone  round,  and 
given  out  gracious  invitations  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
guests.  Now  the  Crown-princess,  majestic  and  glittering 
with  jewels,  was  seen  to  open  the  quadrille  with  Baker 
N.,  a  little,  stout  old  man,  whose  good-tempered,  polite 
behaviour  shows  how  easily  true  moral  education  effaces 
every  distinction  in  all,  even  in  the  greatest  difference  of 
ranks. 

The  Crown-prince  danced  with  a  young  lady  of  the  citizen 

class ;  and  Prince  Carl  with ,  our  little  new  friend,  who 

had  feared  so  much  that  this  evening  she  should  not  dance  at 
aII,  and  who  now,  on  the  hand  of  the  young  prince,  beamed 
with  the  charm  of  youth  and  innocent  lovely  delight. 


She  was  pointed  ou^  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  whole- 

11  m 
Lennartson  danced  with  Flora,  Selma  wBnEelix Dolphin; 


sale  dealer  M .     In  my  own  mind  I^mt  her  thinking, 

"  What  will  my  sisters  say  to  this  ?"        ^B 


and  as  I  now  saw  my  stepmother  again  more  satisfied  and 
drawn  into  conversation  by  a  lady  of  condition,  I  began  to 
use  my  eyed  and  ears  more  freely,  that  I  might  seize  upon 
and  collect  whatever  the  occasion  offered. 

The  ball  was  beautiful;  the  world,  thought  I,  tolerably 
like  what  I  had  seen  it  almost  a  dozen  years  before ;  old  ac- 
quaintance were,  for  the  most  part,  like  themselves  also. 
Time  had  merely  wandered  with  light  footsteps  over  most 
countenances,  and  had  dug  in  a  few  wrinkles.  Upon  two 
faces  only  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  I  saw  written  a 
marked  nistory — ^a  development ;  the  one  for  good,  and  the 
other  for  bad.  For  the  rest,  I  saw  many  agreeable  forms 
among  the  young  of  both  sexes.    People  say  that  ugliness 
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and  stupidilr^  vanish  more  and  more  out  of  the  world.  Gfood 
luck  to  the  journey ! 

To  the  right  of  me  I  heard  the  two  young  Bravanders  in 
quiet  conyersation  together,  and  heard  one  of  them  say : 

"  No !  a  thousand  devils  take  and  broil  me '* 

And  the  other  replied : 

**  Oh  !  the  devil  fetch  me !  the  devil  in  hell  fetch  me !" 

And  the  first  continued : 

"  No,  seven  thousand  tuns  curse  my  soul!" 

And  the  other  chimed  in : 

"  Yes,  the  devil  fetch  and  govern  me !" 

An  old,  weU-dressed  gentleman,  with  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
look,  now  came  up  to  the  speakers,  and  wished  them,  with  a 
smile,  "  Good  speed." 

On  my  left  hand  I  heard  Hilda  and  ThUda  Engel  talking 
about  the  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  conversing,  thus. 
Hflda  said : 

"  Ah !"  he  is  so  sweet,  Alex  Bravander,  with  his  hand- 
some eyes  and  his  little  pointed  beard.  Heavens!  how 
sweet  he  is !" 

Thilda.  "  And  his  brother  there !  he  is  according  to  my 
taste  no  less  sweet.  And  how  he  waltzes !  Quite  divine ! 
He  has  engaged  me  for  the  second  waltz !  Ah !  he  is  such 
a  sweet  fellow!" 

Hilda  and  Thilda  together.  "  Ah,  they  are  so  sweet,  so 
sweet,  so  sweeyi^ 

Oh !  thougl^^Vwe  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  ugly  and 
the  stupid !       ^t 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  observations  by  a  middle-aged 
Udy  of  a  lively  and  good  exterior,  who  saluted  me  with  a 
friendly  zeal,  and  taking  my  hand,  exclaimed : 

"  Ah !  my  best  Mada — Miss — Mrs. — ^pardon  me ;  I  have 
forgotten  the  title.  I  wish  you  a  good  new  year!  How 
charming  it  is  to  see  Mada — ^Miss — home  again.  And  how 
may  be  the  sweet  Lady-District-Govemess — I  mean  Miss — 
I  mean  your  Honour's  Lady  stepmother?"  I  was  conscious 
that  I  very  well  knew  the  person  who  thus  addressed  me,  but  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  recal  to  mind  either  her  name  or 
rank,  and  therefore  in  consequence  of  the  incomprehensible 
etiquette  of  our  social  intercourse,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
aduress  her  as  tfou  or  she.    I  was  therefore  in  the  greatest 


peff^xifo;  am  she  Beem^ed  so  eertain  of  our  pexfect  aeqiwiiito 
ance.  Whilst  I  secretly  vexed  myself  about  this  defect  and 
this  bad  ecistcmi  among  us^  I  seized  upon,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  brilliant  idea  of  caUing  my  imknown  acquaintance  *'  Your 
honour."  At  this  she  looked  somewhat  emifounded,  and  our 
conversation  fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  till  the  Signora 
Luna,  who  had  now  finished  her  attendance  on  the  Queen, 
came  to  us,  and  after  having  given  me  a  hearty  shake  of  ^e 
hand,  addressed  my  great  personage  thus :  "  Ah,  good  day  to 
you,  Archdeaconess  E. !  A  good  new  year  to  you !  How  is 
the  Archdeacon?" 

**  I  thank  you  my  gracious  Barone-~-or  Conuitess,  who  are 
so  good  as  to  aak.  I  hope  the  Baro— I  would  say  Gmint — 
pardon  me,  I  am  so  unlucky  as  never  to  remember  titles  and 
names*    Is  it  not  Countess  that  I  should  say  ?" 

''  Gould  we  not  simply  address  one  another  as  you  f "  asked 
Signora  Luna,  smiling ;  "  we  then  should  get  rid  of  a  deal  of 
embarrassment;  and,  as  you  know,  Kellgren  says,  'the 
simpler  the  better.' " 

"  Ah,  if  that  could  but  be !"  exclaimed  the  Archdeaconess, 
brightening  up,  "  that  would  reaUy  be  a  blessed  thing !  For 
me  especiaUy,  who  have  so  wretched  a  memory,  and  am  so 
mortified  to  be  discoiirteous.     But  could  one  really  do  so  p'' 

"  I  see  nothing  in  the  world  which  can  hiader  it,"  answered 
"  our  lifcdy  of  the  bright  eyes,"  "  if  we,  the  Arehdeaconesses, 
the  Baronesses,  the  Coun£bsses,  and  lad^^of  all  degrees, 
determined  to  carry  it  through.  Eor  you  ^^p,  indeed,  that 
God  wills  what  the  women  will.  Is  it  not^^my  best  Chief 
Master  of  the  CeremonieaP"  continued  isfhe,  tundng  ha'self 
to  the  ornate  old  gentleman  just  ^mentioned ;  "  does  it  not 
seem  to  you,  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  that  Mr., 
the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  himself,  and  we  all 
should  have  an  easier  life  of  it  heare  in  Sweden,  if  we,  like  all 
polished  nations,  availed  ourselves  of  the  manner  of  address- 
ing one  another  which  our  language  offers  us ;  if  we  employed 
our  honest  Swedish  yo«,  inst^Ml  of  these  everlasting  titles  P 
It  actually  ficightens  me  firom  talking  with  the  '  Mr.  Chief 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,'  when  I  bd»hink  me  that  I  must 
address  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremoniea  with  the 
titiie  of  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  that  it  < 
may  return  e^ery  minute  and  hinder  all  that  which  these 


y. 
■» 
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MMrtensof  ikeOraeBumiBfi  oaght  to  do  forngrtangiie  ani 
mj  meaning.  And  now  I  proai]s&  to  talk  no  more  witk  « 
Mr:  'Chief  Master  of  the  CeremoiiieB^  xmlesa  the  Mr.  Chief 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  gnrea  me  leaTO  to  address  the  Mr. 
Chief  Master  of  tho  Cecemonies  wiih  a  aim|d&  jioii,  and  that 
I  can  hear  the  Mr.  Chief  .Master  of  the  Ceremonies-addnes 
me  ilk  the  same  style." 

'^  Yott  are  peifectlj  rights  my  gmdoiia  ane,"  amilingly  re* 
[died  the  polite  old  genfieman.  ^  and  if  yoa  ean  malce  yotir 
fiopontkrgei>«nLa^i>grtm«i]^  jouwilha>reTeJ«ei 
a  great  serrice  to  Swaien.  I  reaUy  cannot  coneeiye  why  at 
Court  and  in  society  we  should  he  less  Eoiopeaii  than  in/^ 
Swedish  academy^  where  we  with  the  ^^reatest  freedom 
address  eadi  other  with  i/au^  a  word  which  i&  of  equally  good 
tone  and  has  an  equally  fine  sound  with  the  Irenchman's 
wm9f  the  Engtiahman's  you,  the  G^erman's  ae,  and  the  de  of 
our  SeandinaTJan  brothers." 

''That  is^  excellent !"  exclaimed  Signora.  Lima;  ''Thns 
then  we  make  a  contract  on  this  ^ew  xear's^day  to  introduee 
yM»  into  our  social  and  erenr^day  life,  and  a  new  and  better 
time  idiall  thioreby  arnre,  ooth  for  speech  and  writing  in 
Sweden.  Let  me  now  present  to  you  these  two  ladies,  my 
yery  good  frioEids ;  I  do  not  teU  you  whether  they  be  ladies 
or  Mrs.  only,  but  idiat  ^ey  are  yery  charming  people,  and 
you  shall  address  them  ynmvou^  and  th^  ediall  address  you 
with  yew  likewk^  Now  I  leave  you.  to  make  a  nearer 
T^ationship  thj^Hi  pro  and  oon.'* 

And  we  talkwrtogether,  and  it  went  off  both  easily  and 
welL  The  nimbte  bnd  the  light  in  our  new  nom^iclature, 
as  it  were,  gaye  wings  to  the  conyersation,  and  I  found  the 
Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  one  of  ^le  most  interesting 
did  gentlemen,  and  the  Archdeaeoness^  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  lively  Ardideaconesse's  in  the  woi^ld. 

The  dancing  in^  &e  mean  time  went  on,  but  as  is  usual  at 
these  New-year  assemblies^  wH^out.  any  particular  l^e. 
People  collect  here  ratiier  to  see  and  be  seoi ;  rather  to 
greet  one  anolher  with  "  a  happy  New  Yearl"  and  to  talk 
with  one  another,  rather  than  to  dance.  Towards  deven  ibe 
royal  party  went  into  the  large  drawing-room  od  the  right, 
to  receiye  and  to  reply  to  1^  compliments  of  the  diplomatic 
eorps»     When  they  re-entered  the  saLopn  tin^  bi^an  to 
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maketbe  great  round  of  it,  and  I  actually  pitied  them  for  the 
manj  unmeaning  words  which  they  must  address  to  and  hear 
from  the  many  hundreds  of  people  unknown  to  them.  Yet 
the  procession  was  beautiful  and  splendid  to  look  at.  The 
gorgeous  dress  of  the  Queen  (she  was  almost  covered  with 
jewels)  and  her  courteous  demeanour  occasioned  deep  bows 
and  curtseys;  people  looked  up  with  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  high  and  noble  figures  of  the  Crown-princess  and  her 
husband,  and  nobody  noticed  without  joy  and  hope  the  two 
young  tall  slender  princes ;  the  one  so  brown  and  manly, 
the  other  fair  and  mild,  and  both  with  the  bloom  of  un- 
spoiled youth  upon  their  fresh  countenances. 

My  eye,  however,  riveted  itself  especially  upon  the  Crown- 
princess.  I  remember  so  well  how  I  saw  her  twent^r  years 
ago  make  her  entry  as  bride  into  Stockholm ;  how  I  saw  her 
sitting  in  the  gilded  coach  with  transparent  glass  windows ; 
the  delicate  figure  in  a  dress  of  silver  gauze,  a  crown  of 
jewels  on  her  head,  with  cheeks  so  rosy  and  eyes  so  heavenly 
blue,  so  beaming,  greeting  the  people  who  filled  the  streets 
and  houses,  and  who  thronged  themselves  around  her  carriage, 
and  with  an  imceasing  peel  of  shouted  huzzas  saluted  in  her 
the  young  lovely  hope  of  the  coimtry.  She  was  the  sun  of 
all  eyes,  and  the  sun  of  heaven  looked  out  in  pomp  above  her. 
Certainly,  the  heart  of  the  yoimg  princess  must  have  beaten 
high  at  this  universal  homage  of  love  and  joy — at  this 
triumphal  procession  into  the  country — into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Life  has  not  many  momenti^|tf  such  intense 
splendour. 

Signora  Luna  has  told  me,  that  when  towards  the  end  of 
the  procession  through  the  city,  the  princely  bride  came 
before  the  royal  castle,  and  the  carriage  drove  thundering 
through  the  high  arched  gateway,  she '  suddenly  bowed  her 
head.  When  she  raised  it  again  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
— she  entered  her  future  habitation  with  silent  devotion. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  the  royal  train  approached  us  by 
degrees.  I  thought  how  the  hopes  which  the  youne  princess 
had  then  awakened,  were  fiilfilled ;  how  her  life  since  then 
had  passed ;  thought  how  she  had  worked  on  in  quiet  great- 
ness, as  wife  and  mother — as  the  protectress  of  noble 
manners — as  the  promoter  of  industry — as  the  helper  of  the 
poor  and  suffering;  as  she  now  stood  there  an  honour  to  her 
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religion,  to  the  land  where  she  was  bom — to  the  people  who 
now  called  her  theirs, — and  I  loved  and  honoured  her  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  thought  that  I  saw  in  her  large 
expressive  e^es  that  she  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  empty 
speeches  which  she  had  to  make  and  to  hear,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  absurd,  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  not  one 
cordial  word  should  this  evening  reach  her  ear.  I  therefore 
let  my  heart  emancipate  itself,  and  greeted  her  with  a ''  Gk)d 
bless  your  Highness !"  The  large  eyes  looked  at  me  with 
some  amazement,  which  however  now  took  a  colouring  of 
friendship,  as  she  pleasantly  greeting  us,  past  by  and  paused 
at  Selma,  whom  she  knew,  and  with  whom  she  spoke  with 
the  utmost  familiarity  for  some  time,  pleased,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  graceful  and  easy  jnanner  of  my  young  sister. 
The  Queen  and  my  stepmother  spoke  French  together,  as 
if  they  had  been  youthful  acquaintance.  The  Crown-prince 
talked  with  Lennartson,  who  now  for  some  time  had  joined 
us.  All  this  produced  a  somewhat  important  halt  of  the 
royal  train,  and  its  delay  with  us  drew  all  eyes,  with  a  certain 
curiosity,  upon  us.  Scarcely  had  the  royal  party  left  us  when 
the  Gyilenlofs,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  light,  hastened  up 
to  us  with  the  warmest  friendship,  and  invited  us  at  last  to 
join  their  party.  Seats  were  procured  Tor  us  near  the  plat- 
form ;  we  must  of  necessity  follow  them  up  the  saloon.  My 
stepmother,  always  soon  reconciled,  allowed  herself  to  he 
persuaded ;  we  w^t — we  arrived — the  Silfverlings  found  us 
to  be  their  equals,  and  we  had  seats.  My  stepmother  had  a 
deal  of  politeness  and  many  welcomes  to  answer.  Selma 
declined  three  invitations  to  dance  with  the  young  Silfver- 
lings, and  I  now  understood  what  she  meant  by  spasmodic 
acquaintances. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  royal  party  had  left  the 
assembly,  we  left  it  also.  The  unfortunate  philosopher  had 
forgotten  Flora's  over-shoes,  at  which  Flora  was  very  angry 
and  unhappy.  Selma  prayed  her  warmly  to  take  hers,  and 
Flora  did  so  after  some  opposition.  JJennartson  seemed 
hurt  and  displeased  at  this ;  my  stepmother  uneasy.  Con- 
trary to  all  my  prayers,  I  coiild  not  induce  Selma  to  make 
use  of  mine. 

We  were  kept  for  a  good  while  standing  in  the  lobby  by 
the  crush  of  people.    Lennartson  threw  his  cloak  before 
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Selma'B  feet,  und  obliged  her  to  set  tbeta  upon  it,  that  she 
might  not  suffer  from  stajiding  upon  the  cold  floor.  His 
anxiety  called  forth  the  hateful,  enyious  expression  into 
Flora's  eyes.  St.  Orme  observed  her  quite  calmly,  wbilsthe 
.  showed  himself  very  polite  towards  her.  He  gave  her  his 
arm,  Lennartson  conducted  my  stepmother,  the  Chamberlain 
me.  Here  we  came  in  collision  with  Aunt  Pendelfelt,  who, 
in  an  affected  and  formal  maimer,  said  half  aloud  to 
Plora : 

"  Now,  my  sweet  friend,  when  may  one  congratulate  you, 
if  I  may  ask?" 

Flora  assumed  an  astonished  and  unfriendly  look — ^but  St. 
.  Orme  answered  laughing,  "  Quite  certainly  in  the  next  new' 
year !"  Lennartson,  on  this,  Ipoked  at  him  with  an  inquiring 
and  sharp  glance.  St.  Orme  looked  another  way.  Flora 
seemed  to  set  her  teeth  together.  Aunt  Pendelfelt  turned 
herself  now  to  Selma  and  Felix,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  similar 
question,  which  Selma  sought  earnestly  to  avoid,  and  begged 
Felix  to  go  forward.  At  that  moment  the  throng  of  people 
opened  itself,  and  we  were  at  liberly.  In  the  carriage,  my 
stepmother  and  I  emulated  each  other  in  wrapping  Selma's 
feet  up  in  our  shawls  and  cloaks. 

At  home,  and  during  a  light  supper,  we  were  all  again  in 
good  humour,  and  amused  ourselves  with  projecting  all  kinds 
of  improbable  plans  for  the  future.  We  laughed  a  deal ; 
but  at  a  whisper  of  St.  Orme's,  Flora  became  suddenly 
gloomj  and  grave.  At  the  same  time  I  was  aware  of  tele- 
graphic signs  between  my  uncle  and  my  stepmother,  which 
put  me  somewhat  out  of  temper,  and  as  we  were  about  to 
part  on  this  first  day  of  the  year,  several  of  us  were  some- 
thing out  of  humour  ;  but  Selma,  good  and  joyous,  and  full 
of  joke,  prevented  all  vexatious  stiffness,  and  amid  merry 
"  happy  wishes,"  we  said  to  each  other  "  Good  night !" 

Aiid  thus  is  it  in  our  life, — in  our  home  here  in  the  North, 
we  live  much  with,  and  among  one  another,  and  not  un&e- 
quently  the  imfriendly  is  excited,  we  are  disturbed  and  put 
into  "  ill  humour,"  and  must  endeavour  again  to  pacify  this 
at  home  and  in  ourselves,  for  we  cannot  do  it  out  of  our- 
selves, as  in  the  rich  South.  Therefore  it  is  so  beautiful, 
when  a  tone  of  love  and  joy  goes  through  the  house  like  a 
key-note.    Then  the  dissonances  die  away  by  degrees,  and 
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we  can  say  in  peace  to  one  another  and  to  life — ^'  Gk>od 
Dightr 

The  7th. 

Gk>od  morning,  life  \  A  loyely,  bririit  day;  snow  lies  upon 
the  southern  mountains,  and  shines  dsizzlingly  white  agamst 
the  clear  blue  horizon.  Yet  it  is  not  very  cold,  and  the  sun 
fattthes  with  a  flood  of  light,  palaces  and  cottages,  waves 
and  shore,  men,  animals,  ano' statues.  Sea-gulls  shining 
white,  swing  themselves  over  the  Nordstream,  where  the 
water  of  the  lake,  with  its  thirteen  hundred  islands,  breaks 
into  the  salt  sea,  and  foamingly  intermingles  with  its 
wBters. 

TbiB  stream  plays  a  part  in  my  life.  Its  roaring  is  my 
cradle  song  of  an  evening,  when  I  rest  upon  my  bed.  In 
tiie  morning  it  affords  me  my  bathing  water,  and,  by  its  wild 
fresh  odour,  by  its  strengthening  cold,  awakens  feelings  of 
tibe  life  by  the  Kautua  stream;  feelings  fresh  with  youth, 
foil  of  lira's  enjoyment.  In  its  rushing  waters  I  see  the 
flzst  glimmer  of  light,  when  I  from  my  window  salute  the  new 
day. 

Light!  water!  these  primeval  gifts  of  the  Creator  to 
earth,  which  still  to-day  are  here  for  all  mankind. — ^^by  do 
we  not  acknowledge  more  your  power  of  blessing  ?  "Why 
are  we  not  baptized  every  day  by  you  to  new  life,  and  courage, 
and  gratitude  ? 

I  have  stood  at  my  open  window,  and  with  fuU  respiration 
have  drunk  in  the  fresn  air,  which,  together  with  the  sun- 
shine, streams  into  my  chamber.     I  have  had  joyful  thoughts. 

I  lemember  the  Polish  nobles,  who  in  the  past  summer 
visited  Sweden,  and  what  was  their  peculiar  feehng  of  esteem 
;fi)r  this  country. 

"A  country  never  conquered  by  a  foreign  power ;  a  people 
who  through  their  own  strength  nave  asserted  their  own  m- 
dspendence !"  said  they,  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and 
mdaacholy  (melancholy  over  their  own  poor  fatherland). 
And  I  softly  sang  from  Malmstrom's  beautiful  glowing  song 
'*  The  Fatherland,"  words  which  often  come  into  my  thoughts, 
and  sang  them  with  love. 

Thoa  ix)or,  thon  sterile  Swedish  earth, 
Shall  nunine  cast  thee  down  ? 

•  •  •  *• 

&2 
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Thou  honour-crowned  Fatherland, 

Where  old  sea-marks  abide; 
Thou  lofty  cliff-encircled  strand, 

Washea  by  the  faithful  tide. — 
Thou  joyous  home,  thou  peaceful  shore, 
God  stretched  in  love  and  pleasure  o*er 
Thee  his  Ahnighty  hand  I 

I  thought  also  on  my  own,  now  so  happy  independence. 
O  freedom !  how  charming  is  the  enjoyment  of  thee  after 
long  years  of  captivity. 

Thus  thought  I  on  something  which  is  dear  to  me,  and 
which  remains  ever  more  sure.  I  feel  that  I  am  come  into 
an  ever-improving,  a  more  and  more  harmonious  relationship 
to  my  fellow-creatures.  Since  it  has  become  light  in  my  own 
soul,  and  I  am  by  this  means  come  more  "  into  equipoise"  in 
life;  since  I  am  at  peace  with  myself;  no  longer  hotly 
wishing  to  please  others,  and  no  longer  seeking  so  much  for 
their  approbation  and  their  love — since  that  time  I  please 
them  much  more,  and  find  in  them  much  greater  pleasure. 
Since  I  have,  above  all  things,  seen  both  in  man  and  woman 

^the  human  being,  and  since  I  to  them  have  spoken 

as  such,  I  have  had  towards  mankind,  and  mankind  has  to- 
wards me,  a  certain  tliou  affinity  of  feeling,  a  certain  relation* 
ship,  as  of  the  children  of  one  parent,  which  has  opened  our 
souls  to  each  other,  and  has  beautified  life.  In  one  word,  I 
acknowledge  ever  more  intelligibly  that  human  love  is  my 
proposition. 

Two  people  come  in  this  way  nearer  and  nearer  to  my 
heart,  Selma  and  Wilhelm  Brenner,  my  young  sister  and 

my  friend.     Selma  makes  me  happy  by  her  tenderness, 

by  her  joyous  harmonious  being.  She  has  at  once  laid  aside 
the  saturical  mask,  which  disfigured  her  pure  features,  and 
her  natural  wit  appears  to  me  on  that  account  only  the  more 
agreeable.  Satire  may  play  even  upon  the  lips  of  an  angel, 
and  even  the  merry  and  witty  may  be  handmaids  in  the 
house  of  our  Lord.  Does  He  not  let  this  be  seen  in  nature  P 
Scatters  He  not  over  field  and  wave,  among  clouds  and  stars, 
millions  of  joyful  sallies  and  rich  bursts  of  laughter,  which 
lighten  forth  both  in  sunny  and  gloomy  hours,  and  enliven 
the  spirits  of  his  creatures  ? 

Wilhelm    Brenner,    the   Viking why   do   I   feel    at 

thoughts  of  him  as  it  were  sunshine  in  my  heart  ?    Love, 
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hawmr^  it  is  not,  that  I  know  decidedly;  but  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  gives  me  joy. 

Latterly  I  have  often  seen  him,  and  feel  myself  always 
well  in  mood  when  I  am  near  him.  I  talk  to  him  willingly 
of  my  Finnish  &therland ;  of  the  wild  natural  characteristics 
of  Aura;  of  its  peculiar  people  and  manners ;  its  strange 
mythological  songs  and  legenas,  with  magic  arts  and  power- 
ful PBiKETAL  WOBDS — the  kcys  to  the  being  of  things — of 
my  own  first  childhood  on  its  foaming  pearl-rich  streuns,  in 
the  shade  of  its  alders. 

HJow  kindly,  nay,  how  willingly  he  listens  to  me;  how 
well  he  replies  to  my  thoughts,  my  feelings — ^now  seriously, 
now  gently  jesting !  Many  times  I  request  that  he  should 
call  forth  some  remembrances  out  of  his  restless  life,  pic- 
tures of  another  climate,  of  seas  and  wildernesses,  of  glowing 
A&iea  and  strange  Egypt;  scenes  from  the  battle-fields 
around  Atlas.  It  is  rare  that  he  will  relate  anything  of 
this;  but  when  he  does  how  curiously  and  desiringly  I 
listen!  These  pictures  are  so  grand,  and,  I  acknowledge, 
something  grand  also  in  the  nature  which  has  conceived 
them. 

And  what  feeling  is  it  indeed  which  leads  the  Yiking  to 
seek  so  openly  and  so  cordially  intercourse  with  me  P  Love  ? 
No !  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  wiU  not  think  so ;  at  least  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  people  generally  accept  this  word.  The 
tolerably  current  pretence,  that  man  and  woman  only  under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling  approach  one  another  cordially, 
is  not  just.  They  seek,  they  need  one  another  because  they 
admire  a  peculiar  kind  of  excellence  in  each  other.  He  finds 
in  her  the  inspirations  of  life,  she  sees  her  world  illuminated 
in  him ;  and  thus  they  find,  tbrough  one  another,  the  harmony 
of  life,  the  fulness  of  life. 

This  I  have  thought  to-day  by  my  clear  heaven,  by  my 
dear,  fresh  air. 

The  horizon  of  the  family  has  exhibited  itself  to  the  New 
Year  pretty  free  from  clouds.  •  My  stepmother  is  entirely 
in  good  hmnour  amid  a  host  of  New-year  s  visits,  which  drop 
in  every  day.  This  has  prevented  her  and  me  from  clashing 
in  any  important  quarrel ;  yet  since  the  emancipation-ques- 
tion we  nave  been  rather  more  ceremonious  towards  each 
other,  and  my  stepmother  seems  to  suspect  tricks  and  un- 
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easy  maclimationB  imder  many  of  my  entively  imioce&t  as- 
sertions. 

The  lltk 

St.  Orme  comes  hither  sometimes  early  in  the  mnoming',' 
and  desires  to  speak  alone  with  my  stepmoth^.  She  always 
looks  disturbed  at  this;  and  when  she  returns  from  these 
conferences,  she  is  always  annoyed  and  uneasy  till  som«  njew 
impression  removes  this.  I  suspect  that  their  private  con- 
versations have  reference  to  money  which  St.  Orme  borrows. 
May  the  good-nature  of  my  stepmother  not  bring  her  into 
embarrassment.  I  have  heard  that  which  is  bad  spok^i  of 
St.  Orme's  affairs,  of  his  life  and  connexions.  Eelix.also 
may  be  misled  by  St.  Orme's  sophisms,  and  by  the  example 
of  his  friends,  the  Rutschenfelts,  into  evil  ways;  I  have  spoken, 
with  Brenner  of  my  suspicions  respecting  St.  Orme ;  but  the 
Viking  takes  the  field  for  him,  and  is,  since  his  residence  in 
Paris,  under  obligations  to  him,  which  makes  him  unwilling 
to  believe  anything  bad  of  hinu 

The  13th. 

My  bad  suspicions  have  their  entirely  good,  or  I  will  say, 
bad  foundation.  Hellfrid  Rittersvard  wrote  a  note  to  Selma 
this  morning,  wherein  she  asked  a  loan  of  fifty  rix-dollars. 
She  needed  this  sum  to  pay  the  pension  of  her  youngest 
brother,  and  would  be  able  to  repay  it  in  two  months.  With 
eyes  fiashing  with  desire  to  gratify  Hellfrid's  wish,  Selma 
showed  the  letter  to  her  mother,  and  prayed  her  to  advance 
the  desired  sum,  which  she  had  not  now  herself. 

"  With  infinite  pleasure,  my  beloved  child!"  exclaimed  my 
stepmother,  who  is  always  ready  to  give;  hastened  to  her 
writing-desk,  and  opened  the  drawer  where  she  usually  keeps 
money;  but  suddenly  she  appeared  to  recollect  something, 
and  turned  pale.  She  took  out  a  purse,  which  a  few  days 
before  was  mil  of  heavy  silver-pieces,  put  in  her  hand  in- 
stinctively, but  drew  out  merely  a  few  nx-doUars.  A  painful 
confusion  painted  itself  on  her  countenance,  as  she  said, 
almost  stammering,  "  Ah  !  I  have  not — I  cannot  now !  St. 
Orme  has  borrowed  all  my  money.  He  promised  to  bring  it 
me  back  again  in  a  few  days,  but — in  the  mean  time — ^how 
shall  we  manage  it  ?'* 

My  stepmother  had  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  her  troubled 
appearance,  her  pale  cheeks — I  sprang  immediately  up  to  my 
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chamber,  and  came  down  again  quickly  with  a  few  eemary* 
birds  (bo  my  stepmother  and  Selma^  in  their  merry  way,  call 
the  large  ydlow  bank-bills ;  whilst  the  others,  just  according 
to  their  look  and  their  value,  have  the  names  of  other 
birds). 

Selma  embraced  me,  and  danced  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
yellow  notes.  But  my  stepmother  took  them  with  a  kind  of 
embanrassment — av  dissatisfied  condescension,  which  some- 
what grieved  me.  ^  She  promised  that  I  should  soon  receive 
back  the  bills.  And  if  I  ''  must  borrow  from  her,  I  might 
be  sure  that,"  and  so  on. 

Qer  coldness  cooled  me.  In  the  mean  time  we  governed 
the  state  together  in  the  afternoon,  and  handled  "  the 
system,"  and  other  important  thiugs,  I  will  not  venture  to 
say  exactly  according  to  what  system  if  not — according  to 
the  system  of  confusion.  My  thoughts  were  in  another 
direction.  They  followed  Felix  and  Selma.  He  seemed  to 
wish  to  speak  to  her  alone,  and  she  seemed  on  the  contrary, 
to  wish  to  avoid  him,  in  which  also  she  succeeded. 

The  16th. 

To-day,  Pelix  came  hither  early  in  the  forenoon.  I  was 
alone  with  Selma,  in  the  inuer  drawinff-room.  She  was 
arranging  her  flowers  at  the  window.  After  a  conversation 
of  a  few  minutes  with  me,  Pelbc  approached  her.  Selma  went 
to  the  other  window;  Felix  followed.  Selma  would  have 
escaped  into  the  other  room,  when  Felix  placing  himself  in 
the,  doorway,  barred  her  progress  and  exclaimed,  beseech- 
ingly : 

"  No !  now  Selma  can  no  longer  avoid  me !  Give  me  a 
moment's  conversation,  if  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  be 
altogether  desperate." 

A  deep  crimson  overspread  Selma' s  countenance ;  a  feeling 
of  anguish  seemed  to  sei^e  upon  her  soul !  but  she  struggled 
with  herself,  and  whilst  she  looked  down  at  a  monthly  rose, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she  seemed  to  wait  for  that 
which  Felix  had  to  say  to  her.  I  thought  I  ought  to  go,  and 
leave  the  two  young  people  to  explain  themselves  to  each 
other,  and — I  went,  but  not  without  secret  disquiet. 

In  the  saloon  I  found  my  stepmother  in  secret  conference 
with  the  Chamberlain.     She  looked  more  Metternich-like 
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than  ever.  I  seemed  as  tbougli  I  noticed  nothing,  and  went 
up  to  my  chamber,  when  I  soon  received  a  visit"  from  Hellfirid 
Eittersvard.    And  out  of  this  visit  came  quite  unexpectedly 

a  confidence  which ^Now,  now,  my  gracious  diplomatic 

Lady  Stepmother,  I  can  also  have  my  state  secrets.  To 
my  Diary,  however,  I  can  very  well  confide,  that  Hellfrid 
Bittersvard,  after  much  consideration  and  after  much  anxiety 
and  pain,  had  yielded  to  the  faithful  devotion  and  prayers  of 

Ake  Sparrskold,  and  had  promised  to  belong  to  him  whenever 
their  personal  circumstances  allow  of  a  union.  This  may,  it 
is  true,  withdraw  itself  to  a  great  distance.  Before  Sparrs- 
kold gets  his  company  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Captaia 
E.ummil,  his  superior,  remains  probably  yet  a  long  time  in 
his  post  as  head  of  the  company. 

Hellfrid  was  uneasy,  and  wished  to  know  from  me  whe- 
ther she  had  done  weU  or  iU.  I  said  "  Well,"  and  that  made 
her  happy. 

It  was  two  hours  before  I  could  again  visit  Selma.  As  I 
came  into  the  drawing-room  where  I  had  left  her,  it  was 
empty,  but  I  saw  that  some  one  had  lain  upon  the  sofa,  and 
haa  supported  their  head  upon  the  soft  pillow.  I  picked  up 
a  fallen  rose,  and  saw  in  its  bright-red  bosom  shining  tears. 
Uneasy  in  mind,  I  went  farther  and  sought  for  Selma.  I 
found  her  in  her  chamber. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  as  they  are  wont  to  do  when  she  weeps, 
and  sighs  heaved  her  breast.  She  soon  opened  her  heart  to 
my  tenderly-anxious  questions,  and  I  learned  her  secret  feel- 
ings and  thoughts. 

Felix  had  reproached  Selma  with  the  coolness  and  un- 
friendliness which  she  had  shown  to  him  for  some  time ;  had 
told  her  that  this  made  him  unhappy,  that  he  should  be  lost 
if  she  were  not  different  towards  him.  He  confessed  his 
weakness  of  character — ^his  folly — but  Selma  could  save  him 
if  she  would,  could  make  of  him  a  worthy,  happy  man.  He 
prayed  that  she  would  confer  her  hand  upon  him,  and  make 
that  reali^  at  which  they  had  so  long  played.  As  Selma's 
husband  Felix  would  be  quite  another  kind  of  person.  "  Ah !" 
continued  Selma,  "  he  spoke  so  beautifully  and  so  warmly  of 
that  which  I  might  be  to  him,  and  of  what  he  himself  could 
and  would  be,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  withstand  his 
prayers  and  promises.    But  I  set  fast  a  time  of  trial  for  him, 
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after  which  I  have  always  liked  Peliz;  he  has  a  good 
heart,  and  so  many  amiable  qualities ;  but  he  is  weak,  and 
for  some  years,  since  he  has  been  of  age,  he  has  shown  him- 
self so  tnfling,  so  little  to  be  trusted! — We  have  been  so 
dissatisfied  with  him.  But  he  may  change,  he  may  become 
better,  and  then ^" 

**  Then  you  will  make  him  happy,  Selma  ?" 

"  Yes !" 

**  And  you  weejp  ?" 

"  Yes !  I  know  not  why.*' 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  Felix  would,  if  he  could,  take  your 
feelings  by  storm/' 

"  Oh,  that  he  certainly  would  not.  But  he  thinks,  per- 
haps, that  I  love  him  more  than  I  really  do  ;  and  that  only 
temper  in  me.  or  his  fickle  behaviour  occasioned  my  coolness. 
From  our  childhood  upwards  it  has  been  a  sort  of  understood 
thing  in  our  families  that  we  were  to  be  married,  and  we 
were  looked  upon  as  almost  betrothed.  Felix  has  always 
wished  for  this  union,  my  mother  the  same,  and  I  have  had 
nothing  against  it  till  I  became  better  acquainted  with  my- 
self. I  now  know  very  well  that  I  never  can  love  Felix 
prbperly,  because  I  cannot  highly  esteem  him,  as  I  will  and 
must  highly  esteem  my  husband ;  but " 

"  But  what,  my  sweet  Selma  ?" 

^If  I  can  make  him  and  others  happy,  then — ^neither  shall 
I  myself  be  imhappy.  And  then — God  will  give  me,  perhaps, 
a  cmld,  which  I  can  love,  and  in  which  I  can  have  pleasure 
in  the  world." 

With  this  Selma  wept  quite  softly,  leaning  on  my  shoulder. 

I  wished  to  know  what  Selma  had  actimlly  promised  to 
young  Dolphin. 

"  I  have  prayed  him,"  replied  she,  "  for  one  whole  year 
not  to  speak  of  his  love,  but  to  prove  it  to  me  in  actions  and 
behaviour.  Should  I  be  in  this  manner  convinced  that  his 
affection  for  me  is  actually  as  great  as  he  says,  then  I  will, 
when  the  year  of  trial  is  over,  consent  to  be  his  bride. 
That  I  have  promised.  Felix  desires  now  nothing  more ;  he 
prayed  only  ibr  a  ring,  which  he  might  wear  on  his  hand  as 
a  memorial  of  this  hour  and  of  his  promise.  I  gave  him  the 
ring  with  the  sapphire.  He  was  so  happy,  so  glad !  Ah, 
Sophia!  I  must  be  happy  too,  since  I  have  done  that  which 
is  right,  and  have  perhaps  saved  a  human  being." 


And  again  Selma' s  eyes  beamed  with  pure  joy,  although 
thiough  a  haze  of  tears.  I  rejoiced  heartily  in  her  prudence 
and  goodness,  but  still  felt  myself  quite  melancholy  on  her 
account. 

The  18th.      ' 

"  Invited  out  for  the  whole  week !"  With  these  words 
my  stepmother  met  me  this  morning,  and  her  countenance 
showed  an  intelligible  pleasure  through  an  assumed  light  veil 
of  weU-bred  weariness  and  tediiun  of  the  world !  I  exhibited 
not  the  least  sorrow,  especially  as  I  saw  my  stepmother  and 
the  two  girls  taken  up  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  thoughts 
and  business  of  the  toilet.  I  feel  myself  fortunate  to  escape 
these  molestations,  and  in  being  able  to  stay  at  home.  My 
stepmother  persuaded  me,  indeed,  a  very  little  "  to  go  with 
them."     But  it  is  not  in  right  earnest. 

The  21st 

Among  aU  these  dissipations  which  reign  in  the  house ; 
amid  aU.  those  beautiful  toilets  and  artificial  flowers,  and  all 
these  so-called  pleasures,  still  straage  symptoms  break  forth, 
which  testify  ojf  the  volcanic  soil  upon  which  they  dance. 

Mora  has  been  for  several  days  as  changeable  in  h&r 
temper  as  in  her  dress ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  if  she 
by  these  changes  endeavoured  merely  to  fetter  Lennartson's 
attention,  or  more  correctly,  to  charm  him,  and  his  eye  fol- 
lows her  too  with  attention,  but  rather  with  the  gravity  of 
the  observer  than  with  the  expression  of  the  enraptiired 
lover.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  with  all  these  changes 
of  Mora's  he  asked,  **  Which  is  the  true  ?"  and  so  ask  I  also ; 
because,  whilst  she  evidently  endeavours  to  draw  Lennartson 
to  herself,  she  disdains  not  several  by-conquests,  and  keeps 
these  up  also  with  her  charms  and  her  endeavours.  St.  Orme 
plays  the  while  an  apparently  indifferent  part,  but  is  often 
be^yed  by  his  crafl^  glance.     He  watches  her  secretly. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  inner  drawing-room  there  is  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  the  imfortunate  fratri- 
cide. To-day.  Mora  stood  before  it,  and  observed  it  long, 
sunk  in  silent  thought.  I  looked  at  her,  for  she  was  beautiful^ 
as  she  stood  there  with  an  Undine-garland  of  coral  and  whito 
water-lilies  in  her  brown  hair,  and  in  a  dress  of  that  chame-- 
leon-like  changing-coloured  material,  which  this  year  is  so 
much  the  modi.    All  ab  once  she  broke  silence  and  said : 
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^*  Gan  you  tell  me,  wise  Pbilosophia !  wby  I  find  pleattXkre 
in  this  picture ;  in  studjing  tbis  Beatrice  Cenci  ?*' 

"  Probably  because  she  is  so  touchingly  beautiftd,"  said  I. 

**  No !  but  because  she  was  so  firm  and  determined.  Such 
people  refresh  the  mind — especially,  when  we  are  disgusted 
Dy  the  undecided,  weak,  characterless  people*  who  are  now 
80  abundant  in  the  world.     What  think  you  of  Beatrice  ?*' 

"  I  deplore  her  from  my  whole  heart.  It  must  be  horrible 
to  hate  the  author  of  one's  own  life." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  horrible !"  interrupted  Flora  warmly.  "  Yes, 
it  is  horrible  to  hate  one's  parents,  but  horrible  also,  if  one 
were  compelled  to  despise  them." 

Mora  with  this  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  I  looked  at' her 
with  astonishment  and  sympathy. 

"Ah!"  continued  she  with  excitement,  "  let  no  one  say 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  song  is  sung  beside 
a  child's  cradle ;  it  sounds  through  his  whole  life.  Lennart- 
son,  Selma,  why  are  they  so  good,  so  wholly  good ;  and 
I,  why  am  I  so  ? — ^And  yet, — Sophia !  I  am  no  ordinary 
person!" 

I  was  silent,  and  Flora  continued,  while  she  looked  sharply 
at  me: 

"  I  know  that  you  never  can  like  me,  and  that  you  neyer 
did  me  justice,  but  still  you  will  not  say  that  I  am  an  ordi- 
nary jaenon,'^ 

"  Extraordinary  and  beautifully  gifbed  are  you  in  all 
things,"  replied  1,  "  but  perhaps  you  are  in  reality  less  ex-* 
traordinary  than  you  fancy  yourself  to  be.  For  the  rest, 
dear  Flora,  I  cannot  judge  you,  because  I  do  not  yet  know 
you.  You  are  often  so  unlike  yourself — you  are,  as  if  you 
were  not  one,  but  two — nay,  several  persons." 

"  Nor  am  I  one  person  I"  replied  Flora ;  "  I  have  a  double 
being,  one  good,  and  one  bad,  that  always  casts  its  spells 
aroond  me;  that  is  my  other  I,  and  follows  me  like  my 
shadow,  and  places  itself  between  me  and  all  truth,  by  day 
and  by  night ;  abroad  and  at  home  ;  when  I  laugh  and  when 
I  weep  ;  at  the  ball  and  in  the  church, — ^yes,  even  in  church 
it  places  itself  between  me  and  heaven !  How  is  it  then 
possible  tiiat  I  can  have  peace — ^that  I  can  be  saved  ?  Ah  I 
would  that  I  were  a  little  grey  sparrow  of  the  field  ?"  > 
"  And  why  a  sparrow  ?"  asked  I. 
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''  Because  then  nobody  would  trouble  tbemselyes  about 
me,  and  would  know  nothing  of  mo  But  huBh !  I  feel  ia 
me  that  one  of  my  bad  demons  is  near  I" 

**  Let  him  obtain  no  power  over  you!*'  prayed  I  warmly 
and  zealously. 

"  He  has  power!"  said  Flora,  with  a  horrible  expression, 
'^  and  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss !  and  soon — soon 

enough  shall  I  be  precipitated  down,  if  not ^'*  she  was 

silent ;  light  footsteps  made  themselves  audible  in  the  outer 
drawing-room,  and  St.  Orme  entered.  Immediately  afber* 
wards  came  my  stepmother  a^d  Selma,  and  all  went  together 
to  supper  at  the  Smverlings. 

The  2drd. 

New  and  distinguishing  tokens !  My  stepmother  has  her 
Mettemich  demeanour,  and  the  telegraph  movements  be- 
tween her  and  the  Chamberlain  go  on.  I  suspect  strongly  a 
complot  against  my  precious  freedom.  '^  Must  go  cautiously 
and  a  little  diplomatically  to  work,"  I  heard  my  stepmother 
say,  softly,  this  day  to  my  uncle ;  "  you  have  not  let  Sophia 
suspect  anything  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  feel  my  way  in  a  delicate  manner ;  confide 
yourself  to  me ;  I  understand  the  ladies,"  replied  he. 

To  that  end  m;^  stepmother  places  me  with  encomiums 
on  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Chamberlain  with  questions  as 
to  my  taste  in  furniture ;  for  example,  with  regard  to  the 
form  of  tables  and  bookcases,  and  so  forth.  He  wishes,  he 
says,  in  the  furnishing  of  two  new  rooms  that  they  should  be 
wholly  arranged  according  to  my  taste.  But  what  is  his 
furniture  to  me  ?  If  my  stepmother  sings  my  uncle's  praise, 
he  is  no  less  generous  in  praise  of  her. 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  superior  ladies  that  I  know," 
said  he  again  to-day ;  "  a  tact,  a  judgment,  a  discretion ! 
Ah !  one  can  confide  everything  to  her ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
when  I  will  do  a  little  good  in  secret,  I  know  no  one  i^niom 
I  would  so  willingly,  and  with  the  most  perfect  assurance 
can,  make  my  confidant." 

I  began  over  all  this  to  become  impatient. 

People  talk  of  the  marriage  of  Brenner  with  a  young, 
lovely,  and  rich  widow.  This  has  a  little  annoyed  me. 
Brenner's  behaviour  appears  to  me  strange.    Why  has  he 
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not  spoken  to  me  of  this  connexion  ?  I  am  Ms  friend — ^his 
sisterly  friend.  And  why? — I  cannot  endure  anything 
enigmatical  in  him:  but  perhaps  it  is  unjust  in  me  so  to 
regard  it. 

The  24Ui. 

My  stepmother  and  I  are  on  cool  terms.  Her  attempt  to 
impose  upon  me  is  repulsed ;  I  am  proud,  and  show  my  sense 
of  freedom  in  a  not  particularly  amiable  manner.  Dissatis- 
fied looks  from  Plora ;  uneasy  and  b^seechiug  ones  from 
Selma.  General  discomfort.  If  this  should  continue,  it  wQl 
be  very  entertaining ! 

Ah !  they  say  that  life  stands  still  if  no  outward  circum- 
stances excite  and  move  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  in  such  quiet  times  that  the  angels  of  heayen 
listen  to  human  life  most  attentively — for  then  tremble  the 
strings  in  its  innermost  depths — then  are  its  finest  nerves 
developed — ^then  that  which  increases  the  power  of  heaven 
or  of  hell  fashions  itself. 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  butterfly  develops  its  wings 
it  is  quite  calm  in  the  secure  resting-place  whicn  it  has  se- 
lected. In  the  moment  of  change  its  life  appears  altogether 
to  be  an  inward  one.  But  the  beaming  butterfly  of  day  and 
the  nocturnal  death's-head  moth  are  children  of  the  same 
quiet  summer-hour. 

A  ramble  out.  A  hateful,  disagreeable  day;  the  people 
red-blue,  heaven  leaden-grey ;  icicles  at  all  the  nouses ;  loose, 
trampled-up  snow,  half  an  ell  deep  in  the  streets ;  vexatious 

thoughts,  unpleasing  feelings !    Yet "  jbven  this  will 

lASS  ovEa!"  was  the  proverb  which  the  wise  Solomon  gave 
to  an  Eastern  prince,  who  desired  from  him  such  a  motto  as 
would  make  the  soul  strong  in  misfortune,  and  humble  in 
prosperity ;  and  this  motto  will  I  make  mine. 

The  26th. 

I  went  down  yesterday  to  dinner  with  the  virtuous  deter- 
mination of  being  complaisant  towards  my  stepmother,  and 
kind  towards  everybody.  But  it  was  the  reverse  with  me  ; 
I  entered  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  saw  my  stepmother 
and  the  Chamberlain  sitting  on  the  sofa,  in  confidential  and 
whispered  discourse,  which  they  suddenly  broke  oflf  on  my 
approach.  My  stepmother  seemed  very  good-humoured,  and 
soon  came  np  to  me,  and  said  significantly,  as  she  arranged 
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something  in  my  dress,  "  I  must  tell  you,  that  we  have  just 
had  a  long  conversation  about  you  and  sundry  of  your  con- 
cerns  ^um,  um,  urn !" 

"  On  what  concerns  ?"  asked  I,  with  a  look  as  if  I  would 
not  at  all  imderstand  it. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ;  about  certain  concerns  which  everywhere 
have  their  importance ;  um — um — um !"  said  my  stepmother, 
smiling.  And  then  she  began  a  little  speech  about  its  being 
so  pleasant  to  her  to  see  every  one  about  her  happy ;  how  all 
her  thoughts  and  her  endeavours  tended  to  that ;  how  she 
thought  not  at  all  about  herself,  how  she  merely  lived  for 
others,  and  so  on.  I  thought  on  the  bitter  recollections  of 
my  youth,  and  assumed  a  north-pole  demeanour  on  the 
tmrone-speech  of  my  stepmother. 

We  went  to  dinner.  The  Chamberlain  was  ^^aux  petit 
soins*^  on  my  account,  and  divided  the  best  morsels  between 
himself  and  me,  which  had  no  relish  for  me.  To  the  most 
polite  observations  of  my  stepmother  I  answered  also  coldly, 
and  avoided  Selma's  looks,  which  seemed  to  ask,  "  What, 
have  we  offended  you  ?"  At  dinner,  youth  was  praised 
as  the  golden  age ;  the  Chamberlain  said  that  he  nad  in 
youth  "  rightly  iutoxicated  himself  from  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment." I  said,  that  my  bitterest  remembrances  were 
precisely  out  of  my  youth ;  remembrances  which  even  to  this 
day  operated  disturbingly  on  my  temper.  I  saw,  by  the  un- 
easy looks  of  my  stepmother,  that  she  felt  this  as  a  reproof 
to  herself.  But  I  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  avalanche  lay 
upon  my  heart. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  making  a  little  collar,  I  expressed 
some  vexation  that  I  had  no  lace  with  which  to  trim  it.  My 
stepmother  hastened  instantly  to  her  room,  and  soon  returned 
witQ  a  quantity  of  beautiful  lace,  which  she  playfully  threw 
round  my  neck,  as  she  prayed  me  to  accept  it  for  love  ;  and 
I  felt  myself  clasped  in  her  arms,  felt  her  soft  breath  on  my 
cheek,  and  she  whispered  to  me  archly,  that  "  my  passion  for 
emancipation  should  not  prevent  her  from  holding  me  fiist." 
In  my  present  Spitzbergen-mood  of  mind  I  recognised  no- 
thing in  this  embrace  but  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  my 
liberty,  and  therefore  I  released  myself  coolly,  and  even 
threw  away  the  lace,  because  "  it  did  not  suit  me ;  I  would 
get  for  myself  what  I  wanted." 

My  stepmother  silently  went  with  her  disdained  gift  badic 
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to  her  room ;  and  as  Selma  a  moment  afterwards  foUowed 
her,  I  could  see,  through  the  open  door,  how  she  leaned 
against  the  window,  looked  out  silent  and  sorrowfully,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

This  sight  went  to  mj  heart;  and  whilst  I  secretlj  re- 
proached myself  for  my  conduct,  I  went  up  to  my  chamber 
to  be  quiet,  and  to  demand  a  reckoning  with  myself.  But  I 
could  nardly  recognise  again  my  oym  room ;  so  changed,  so 
beautified  was  it.    For  a  while. I  knew  not  where  I  was. 

Among  some  handsome  new  furniture  which  had  been 
arranged  there,  I  beheld  an  extremely  elegant  mahogany 
bookcase,  through  whose  bright  glass  windows  a  number  of 
books  in  pmamental  binding  smiled  upon  me ;  and  firom  the 
top  looked  down  majestically  a  beautiful  Minerva's  head  of 
bronze. 

As  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped  firom  me,  I 
heard  behind  me  a  half-snorting,  half-ohirping  sound ;  and 
when  I  turned  myself  round,  I  saw  my  delighted  maid  come 
forth  firom  a  window  comer,  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal 
her  sympathy  with  my  amazement. 

^^  Her  Ghrace  has  long  thought  about  this,"  told  she  now 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart ;  ''  and  the  Chamberlain  him- 
self has  had  the  bookcase  carried  up,  and  then  Miss  Selma 
has  been  here  all  the  morning  to  arrange  the  things  in 
order." 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  me.  Perhaps  I  now  saw 
here  the  aim  of  every  private  conversation,  of  every  tele- 
graphic movement,  of  every  secret  agreement,  which,  as  I 
fancied,  had  been  directed  against  my  freedom.  And  they 
had  reference  merely  to  my  well-being  and  my  pleasure ! 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  this  my  astonishment  which 
had  made  my  stepmother  to-day  in  such  high  spirits.  I 
fimcled  that  1  again  felt  her  embrace,  her  breath  upon  my 
cheeks.  And  I  ?  how  had  I  met  her  ?  how  had  I  suspected, 
mistaken,  rejected  her,  and  occasioned  her  tears ! 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  I  hastened  down  to  my  step- 
mother, and  here 

I  have  a  bias  of  a  dangerous  kind.  If  my  feelings  have 
become  ice  cold,  and  then  are  suddenly  thawed  by  a  ray  of 
sunlight  or  dew&op  of  life,  then  am  I  usually  deluged  by 
them  as  by  a  spring-flood,  and  am  ready  to  deluge  the  whole 
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world  with  them.  Nay,  there  exists  no  person  whom  in  such 
moments  I  could  not  press  to  my  heart ;  and  for  those  who 
are  dear  to  me  I  have  only  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of  giving 
them  all  that  I  have,  myself  into  the  bargain.  Seneca  and 
Cicero,  and  Schlegel  and  Hegel,  and  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  on  self-government,  and  quietness  and 
moderation,  are  in  such  moments  merely  like  oil  upon  a 
'  waterfall.  Certain  experiences  have,  it  is  true,  brought  me 
somewhat  to  control  this  rushing  flood ;  but  in  certain  mo- 
ments nevertheless  they  will  have  their  way,  and  the  present 
moment  was  one  of  tbem.  Yes,  so  deeply  affected  was  I  by 
the  goodness  of  my  stepmother,  and  so  full  pf  contrition  for 
my  own  injustice,  that — ^if  she  now  had  required  that  I 
should  confer  my  hand  on  the  Chamberlain — I  should,  I 
think,  have  done  it.  But,  thanks  be  to  my  good  stars !  she 
thought  not  of  that ;  and  I  could  undisturbedly  enjoy  all  the 
amenities  of  life  which  blossomed  there,  where  human  souls 
Overflowed  in  intimacy  and  love  towards  each  other. 

I  have  silently  vowed  by  Minerva's  head  never  again  to 
torment  with  unnecessary  suspicion  my  stepmother  and  myr 
self.  I  feel,  therefore,  a  ship's  load  lighter  at  heart.  I  hear 
Selma  joyfully  sing.  G-od  bless  the  singing  bird !  Her  song 
always  celebrates  the  sunny  hours  of  home.  She  resembles 
in  this  the  singing  birds  of  Sweden,  who  (Nilson  relates  in 
his  Fauna)  sing  the  sweetest  after  soft  summer  rain. 

The  28th. 

ContiQued  rapture  on  my  part  over  the  bookcase,  and  so 
on.  Increasing  pleasure  and  increasing  contentment  on  the 
part  of  my  stepmother.  Light  on  the  fa,te  of  Europe,  through 
my  stepmother  and  me.  Active  trade  with  the  Lady  Coun- 
cillors of  commerce  ;  one  betroths,  one  marries,  one  strikes 
people  dead ;  in  one  word,  one  cares  for  the  success  of  the 
world.  With  all  this,  secret  vexation  in  my  soul.  I  have 
not  seen  the  Viking  for  several  days.  He  ought  indeed,  at 
least,  to  come  and  announce  his  betrothal  to  his  &iend. 

The  29tlu 

To-day  a  ramble  out.  I  met  the  Viking,  who  was  angry, 
and  quarrelled  because  we  were  out  exactly  ^then ;  and  that 
I,  if  I  also  had  been  at  home,  and  alone,  received  him  not.  I 
was  rather  proud  at  this  assertion,  and  assumed  a  rather 
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frosty  deporfcment,  on  which  Brenner  left  me  tolerably  short 
and  cold.    Now,  now — 

I  care  for  nobody,  nobody, 
And  nobody  cares  for  me  I 

Thank  God !  thus  can  I  yet  sing,  and  thus  will  I  eyer  be 
able  to  sing. 

I  will  have  no  vexation,  no  unnecessary  vexation.    I  have  * 
had  enough  of  that  in  my  life,  I  have  had  it  firom  feelings  all 
too  warm.    I  will  have  these  no  more.    And  therefore  will  I 
remain  cold  and  calm,  as  the  marble  statues  which  we  shall 
see  by  lamplight  in  the  sculpture  gallery  to-night. 

Eleven  at  night. 

But  when  one  sees  between  the  cold  marble  statues  and 
the  pale  flames  of  the  waxlights  a  warmly-beaming  human 
eye  which  rests  with  gentle  sun-strength  upon  one — ^who 
can  prevent  the  heart  becoming  warm  and  soft — prevent  the 
gillery  itself  from  being  converted  into  a  temple  of  the  sun? 
Thus  happened  it  to  me,  as  in  the  Niobe  Gallery,  between 
Boman  Emperors  and  Caryatides,  I  discovered — ^the  Viking. 
As  I  met  his  eye  I  involuntarily  extended  my  hand,  and  felt 
at  the  same  moment  his  warm,  true  hand-pressure.  Oh,  we 
must  still  alws^s  continue  friends !  Brenner,  however,  did 
not  join  us.  He  seemed  to  have  undertaken  the  protection 
of  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  young  and  very  pretty. 
**  Perhaps  she  is  his  bride,"  thought  I.  But  I  gave  up  tins 
opinion  as  again  and  again  I  saw  his  eye  between  the  marble 
statues  directed  to  me  with  an  expression  which  quietly  did 
my  heart  good.  The  meeting  of  this  glance,  the  sentiment 
of  a  deep  sympathy  with  a  warm  and  noble  heart,  gave  to 
the  ramble  through  this  marble-hall  on  the  arm  of  the  Cham- 
berlain an  extraordinary  charm.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with 
a  full,  although  calm  life,  amid  these  senseless  statues ;  and 
the  perhaps  yet  less  feeling  crowd  of  people,  who  in  elegant 
dresses  filled  the  galleries,  were  occupied  rather  as  it  seemed 
to  me  with  the  lighting-up,  with  the  handsome  dresses,  with 
the  Queen  and  her  Court  (who  also  were  there),  than  with 
the  masterpieces  of  art.  But  wherefore  do  I  blame  that  ? 
I  myself  thought  more  of  the  people  than  of  the  statues. 
Lennartson  gave  his  arm  to  my  stepmother,  and  directed  his 
words  and  remarks  particularly  to  Selma,  who  looked  lovely, 
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but  tiKmghtfal;  whikt  Moea,  on  her  broihex^s  asm;  in^^k 
kind  of  feverish  endeavour  seemed  ta  wish  by  her  person  and 
ber  sallies  to  occupy  all  those  around  her.  St.  Orme,  Baron 
Alexander,  and  a  couple  of  other  .gentlemen  followed  her 
amid  applause  and  admiration.  She  was  very  well  dresaed, 
and  exceedingly  lovely. 

In  the  so-called  Sergei's  room  my  attention  was  drawn  ±6 
three  different  models  for  the  artist's  group  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  because  we  saw  so  plainly  in  them  the  labour  of  a 
mind  clearly  to  tmderstand  itself  and  possess  itself  of  the  life 
which  he  would  express.  In  the  first  model  the  statues  are 
ill- shaped,  coarse,  ui^liant,  soul-less,  Egyptian-mmnmy-like ; 
they  lock  themselves  together  in  a  block-like  oneness.  In  the 
next  they  have  already  li&  and  motioa ;  but  axe  yet  without 
harmony,  without  beauty  and  higher  unity.  These  th«y 
obtain  nrst  in  their  third  formation,  wheal  the  artist  has  won 
the  victory,  and  the  splendid  figures  express  the  combat  of 
human  passions,  softened  by  divme  grandeur  and  beauty.  I 
seemed  to  see  in  these  forms  the  whole  development,  as  in 
humanity  so  in  man,  and  hap^y  in  these  thoughts  I  turned 
myself  round  with  the  necessity  of  communicating  them  to 
some  one,  who  could  or  would  understand  me.  1  saw  now 
in  my  neighbourhood  only  Flora,  who  with  an  expression  of 
impatience  and  also  of  bitterness  listened  to  St.  Orme,  who 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  As  mj  eye  met  that  of  Flora, 
she  said,  suddenly  breaking  off,  and  in  a  joking  tone,  "  What 
revelation  has  Sophia  now  had  P  Her  eye  glows  as  if  she  had 
discovered  a  new  world." 

"Merely  a  thought,"  replied  :I,  "is  become  dear  to  nae 
here."  And,  carried  away  by  my  feelings,  1  showed  to  her 
the  three  model-groups,  told  her  what  they  had  led  me  to 
think  upon  the  development  and  perfectiiig  of  life,  on  the 
patience  and  strength  of  the  true  artist,  which  never  rests 
till  it  has  approached  its.  goal^  nor  till  it  sees  that  its  work  is 
good. 

St.  Orme  smiled  sarcastically  at  my  enthusiasm,  but  El(»a 
listened  to  me  attentively.  Afterwards  she  said^  "  S(^el  was 
fortunate ;  he  was  not  lundered  like  many  others  in  his  de- 
velopment, was  not  hindered  in  working  out  his  own  perfec- 
tion by" — she  checked  herself,  and  I  continued  inquiring^ 
"hyp" 
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^*3y  the  vnait  of  a  great  object,"  oantmaed  Hon,  witb  a 
^stroDg  empliaBis  and  with  a  bitter  expreBsion  of  countenance. 

Bnt,  nevertbeleBS,  I  sa^  this  with  joy,  for  I  recognised  the 
thoughts  and  the  expression  which  at  times  flashed  £brth  in 
Flora,  and  made  me  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
-vprit  in  her  enigmatical  being. 

St.  Orme  yawned  aloud,  and  began  a  depreciating  criticism 
of  the  lasli  group,  which  was  meant  to  show  the  foliy  of  my 
admiration,  the  imperfection  of  the  artist,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  own  acuteness. 

To  me  this  Griticinn  betrayed  merely  St.  Orme*s  want  of  a 
noble  mind.  I  felt  myself  abo  wounded  by  his  scarcely 
courteous  manner  towards  me ;  but  I  am  so  afraid  in  such 
ewes  of  lowering  myself  by  re*payment  in'  like  coin,  or  in 
permitting  mys^  to  be  mastered  by  a  little  desire  of  revenge,, 
that  I  listened  to  St.  Orme  in  silence,  without  giving  aery 
sign  of  the  displeacmre  which  I  felt.  Tet  I  was  glad  to  be 
liberated  &om  it  by  the  Viking,  who  having  disposed  of  his- 
ladies  (God  knows  how),  now  came  hastily  to  me  to  call  my 
attention  to  the  group  of  Oxenstjema  and  History,  and  dsa 
to  the  remarkably  noble  and  powerful  countenance  of  the 
great  statesman.  In  the  joyous  frank  expression  of  Brenner, 
I  perceived  a  feeling  of  fresh  sea»air  which  often  comes  over 
me  from  this  spirit.  For  the  rest,  he  complained  that  he  was 
wearied,  that  he  had  iio  taste  for  cold,  lifeless  figures. 

It  was  nevertheless  determined,  that  this  evening  the  life- 
less figures  should  reveal  to  me  many  depths  of  the  living  ones. 

We  vrcre  advancing  to  the  marble  gsdlery  of  Logard  where 
Odin  stands  so  commandingly,  Endymion  slumbers  so  sweetly, 
Venus  jests  with  Love,  Apollo  plays  upon  the  lyre,  and  aJl 
the  Muses  stand  around  hmi. 

There- the  royal  secretary,  von  Kmsenberg,  joined  us,  who 
bowing  ceremoniously  before  gods  and  men,  thus  made  him- 
self perceived  by  us : 

'^  It  is  certain  that  here  one  can  say  that  one  is  in  good 
company.     One  feels  oneself  really  exalted  by  it." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Baron  Alexander,  **  here  one  escapes  at 
least  the  elbow-thrusts  of  the  people ;  of  the  common  herd 
which  fills  the  siareets  and  alleys." 

Such  expressions  I  cannot  bear,  and  cannot  hear  them  in 
»lence.     I  replied  therefore-  n^:^  qint^  courteously : 
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"  I  believe  certainly,  that  among  the  so-called  *  people,'  one 
meets  with  honester  and  better  mdividnals  than  among  the 
heathen  divinities.  There  is  a  deal  of  the  '  herd'  upon  high 
Olympus." 

As  a  church-weathercock  might  look  down  upon  the 
paving-stones,  so  looked  down  the  great  Alexander  on  me, 
and  St.  Orme  said  sarcastically : 

"  Thus  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  do  not  understand  how  to  grasp  its 
works  with  an  enlightened  and  tmprejudiced  eye.  The 
Catechism  is  of  no  use  here  as  a  scale  of  judgment.  The 
beautiM  and  the  sublime  must  be  measured  by  another 
standard." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Plora.  "The  Grecian  ideal  ought 
not  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  circle  of  our  every-day 
virtues." 

I  felt  that  I  crimsoned,  for  I  found  that  I  did  not  stand 
upon  quite  good  ground  against  my  adversary.  I  looked  at 
Selma  and  she  looked  at  Lennartson,  and  his  calm  glance 
rested  upon  me  with  an  expression  which  animated  and 
strengthened  me.  I  was  intending  to  reply  and  make  my 
meaning  more  clear,  when  St.  Orme  continued : 

"  I,  for  my  part,  know  not  what  more  deserves  our  homage 
than  the  divine  gifts  of  Beauty,  Oeitcus,  Stebngth  !  I 
know  really  nothing  which  have  any  value  near  them.  The 
small,  nameless  virtues  that  swarm  on  the  earth  have  none. 
No !  therefore  I  beg  to  hold  with  the  gods,  or  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  goddesses.  With  them  one  is  always  at 
home  in  a  temple  of  beauty." 

"  Cultivation  of  genius!"  said  Lennartson,  smiling,  "  and 
many  think  that  this  is  very  sublime  and  high-bred.  But 
more  sublime  and  more  high-bred  is  the  cultivation  which 
looks  with  indifference  on  accidental,  showy  gifts,  and  inquires 
after  merely  the  essential  in  man,  the  goodness  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  will ;  which  beholds  in  each  man  an  elect 
genius,  an  heir  of  another,  diviner  home,  a  living  thought  of 
God,  which  ennobles  him  for  the  citizenship  of  an  eternal 
kingdom,  and  conducts  him  there.  One  may  do  justice  to 
the  heathen  point  of  view,  yet  with  all  propriety  find  its 
inferiority  to  the  very  highest,  that  is,  to  Christianity^ 
This  was  evidently  s^d  to  extricflte  me  out  of  my  dilemmj^ 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  heafcHen  divitiities  suddenly 
grew  pale,  or  eyaporated  into  ghost-like  figures,  and  the  great 
Alexander  shrivelled  up  into  a  dwarf;  von  Ejrusenberg  crept 
behind  Odin,  whilst  Selma  and  I  looked  up  with  deught  to 
Lennartson.  St.  Orme  and  Baron  Alexander  consoled  them- 
selves by  communicating  to  each  other  their  paltry  thoughts 
on  people  who  could  make  so  much  ado  about  an  insignificant 
occurrence  among  insignificant  beings,  and  would  ascribe  a 
world-historical  signification  to  an  event  which  had  happened 
here  two  thousand  years  ago.     "  How  foolish !" 

I  listened  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  wondered  that  ^reat 
learning  could  be  so  completely  united  to  great  poverty  of 
mind. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  have  found  among  simple  youths  and 
maidens,  more  deep  feeling  for  the  deep  in  lire,  than  among 
a  certain  class  of  the  learned. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery, 
before  a  marble  group,  Cupid  and  Psyche.  It  represents 
Cupid  about  to  leave  rsyche  in  anger,  who  kneels  and  prays 
for  forgiveness. 

"  How  could  one,  like  Cupid  here,  be  so  immovable  to  a 
beautiful  supplicant  like  Psyche  P"  we  heard  von  Ejrusenberg 
say. 

"  Yes,"  said  Plora,  whilst  her  eye  sought  that  of  Len- 
nartson, ^'is  it  possible  to  repulse  her,  who  loves  so,  and 
prays  so,  even  if— if— she  be  culpable?" 

''He  must  be  a  downright  barbarian!"  exclaimed  von 
Krusenberg. 

"  I  think,"  said  Lennartson  rather  coldly,  "  that  there  are 
actions  which  one  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  forgive." 

"Not  even  to  a  beloved  one,"  whispered  Mora,  with  a 
voice  almost  imperceptibly  tremulous, ''  not  even  to  a  bride-— 
a  wife  P" 

*'  Least  of  all  to  her,"  said  Lennartson  mildly,  but  with 
emphasis ;  and  with  a  serious,  penetrating  look  on  Flora. 

Shortly  afterwards  some  one  seized  my  arm  hastily  and 
whispered,  "  Come  with  me !  I  am  iU !" 

It  was  Flora;  she  was  pale  as  death.  But  the  very 
moment  when  I  was  about  to  go  with  her  (Felix  was  with 
Selma,  and  did  not  see  us),  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson 
stood  by  her  side,  and  led  her  out  of  the  crowd. 

"A  Httle  fresh  air!    I  faint!"  stammered  Flora.    Len^ 
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nartBoa  opmied.tbe  doors  towards  Logard's  terrace^  and  we 
seon  £aw  the  stasry  heaYenB  above  our  heads^  a&d  t}m.  wiaid 
of  tlie  winter-night  blew  cool  on  our  cbeeks; 

Lennartson  ordered  one  of  tbe  yelTet-oorered  settbs  to  be 
brought  out  for  Elor«,  gave  her  a  glass  of  water  to  drink, 
and  showed  her  the  tenderest  care.  I  removed  a  few  steps. 
The  seene  and  the  time  were  solemn.  We  stood  as  it  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  castle,  whose  high  and  gloomy  walls  sur- 
rounded us  on  three  sides  4  the  fourth  opened  to  us  the 
beautiful  prospect  over  the  harbour,  with  its  wreath  of 
uuHintains  and  inhabited  islands,  wholly  conoeaLed  in  the 
noctumal  twilight,  lit  only  by  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
flickering  lights  of  earth.  The  lights  of  the  gaUery  threw 
broad  stxipes  of  light  between  the  clipped  trees  upon  the  high 
t^race  where  we  stood,  and  which  were  broken  by  the  shadows 
of  the  tree-stems.  I  saw  all  this,  whilst  my  ear  involuntarily 
paught  the  words  which  w^e  exchanged  between  twe  human 
beings,  who  seemed  in  this  moment  to  approach  the  crisis  of 
their  strange  connexion,  the  separating  point  in  thdr  lives.- 

I  heard  Lennartson  ask  somethiug  with  a  soft,  almoet 
loving  voice,  and  Eloca  replied : 

"  Better- — ^bette^^  now !  oh^  Lennartson,.  because  yon  now 
look  bright  and  gentle,  like  the  heavens  above  us,  and  not  like 
the  cold  marble  images  within." 

Lennartson  was  silent*  McM'a.  continued,  with  greater 
emotion,  "  Lennartson,  you  are  really  as  stem,  as  severe  as 
he,  iks  immovable  as  your  words  soujhI  now.  Ah,  my  Gtod ! 
tell  me,  how  am  I  to  understand  you  ?" 

"  EXora,"  said  Lennartson,  also  de^ly  a^ected,  '^  I  it  is 
who  might  have  asked  you  this  question  for  some  time;  I  it 
isiwho  wish  to  understand  you.     If  you  love  me—" 

"  More  than  everything — ^more  than  my  life^"  interrup^d. 
Plora,  vehemently. 

'^G-ood  then!"  continued  Lennartson,  taking  both  her 
hands  into  his,  and  bending  himself  over  them,  '*  if  it  be  so, 
then — ^be  open,  be  candid  towards  me.    Explain  to  me " 

"  Ah !  all,  all,  whatever  you  will,  Lennartson.  But  at  a 
nu»e  suitable  time.    Here  it  is — so  cold." 

"Cold  t"  exelaimed  Lennartson ;  '^  that  is  only  an  excuse. 
Be. at  least,  for  this  once,  candid,. flora.  Your  hands  bum. 
You  feel  now  no  cold." 

"  Ho !  my  heart  is  warm,  warm  for  you,  Thorsten.    And 
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therdore  Iicrev  patieitee  wiih  me.  I  -  loveyoU'  eo'  sl^ongly,  so 
childislilyj — ^ves,  I  (am  therefore,  a&aiid'of  you,  Leiiiifi^taon ; 
afraid  of  seeing  70U  grave  and  stem.  Oh)  if 'I-ofiiy  hnew 
tliiffc^fvni?ri^ltjr  locved  me^thea  I<8hoi]ldf  not  long  b^inoom- 
miieiisible^^  to  70a  I  Oh,  say^'  can  you  not '  lo"ve  m»^  so,  at 
loas^  not'fovimy  love's  saki»?^* 

TfaatL'  loiing  tone  of  Elora.s'vvtts- answered.  I  sawLen- 
nartson  bend  himself  lower  before  her,  I  heard — ^the-  doors 
oCiiwi  gallery  again  open,  and  saw  my  stepmoliier,  together 
mth  hftr  party^  come  ovt,  seeking  uneasily  for  us. 

OtL  the  arm  of  Lennartson,  Elora  again  entered  theiUa^ 
nnmted^^dlery* 

Had  Sors  now  obtained  a  certaixit^  from  the  heart  of 
Lennartson,  which  she  had  not  before;  had  words  been 
spoken  wddch  my  ear  had  not'  pereeived^  but  which  had 
loosened  the  horrible  bond  by  which  Flora  had  been  held 
capiifeP  This  is  c^rtxiin,  that  a  bright  joy  seemed  to  have 
elevated  her  whole  being.  Never  was  she  more  captivating, 
nor;  had  Lennartson  been  more  captivated  by  her  charms. 
Sbkn&'looked  gmtly  but  pale  on  them  both,  whilst  St.  Orme^ 
regarded  either  with  a  subtly-searching  glance.  This  glance 
made  me- suspect  that  Mora's  romance  is  stiEyet  far 'from 
its  termination,  and  that  a  new  revolution  may  soon  take 
place. 

Thelsfeof.Felnnnuy. 

The  reiDlation  in  Mora  haa  taken  place,  and  all  is  as  dark- 
ase^er; 

This-  forenoon  I  heard  outside  my  chamber  door  various 
strange  sounds,  as  of  persons  violently  quarrelling.  I  went 
to  Jmow«what>it  might  be ;  the  little  passage  between  Mora's 
room  and  mine  was  empty,  but  the  door  of  Mora's  outer 
rooBi'Wtts  half  open,  and  tlurough  this  I  saw,  to  my  astonish- 
ment. Mora  endeavouring  to  release  her  hands  from  St» 
Orme,  who  held  th«n  fombly.  Both,  looked  up  to  the  win- 
dow .by  which  they  stood. 

"An!  let  me  go!"  besought  Mora,  warmly.  "Let  me 
libnateit!  liw^be  soon  too  late!  See^  the  ugly  spider 
haa-caught  it  already !" 

"  Why  must  it  not  fly  into^  the  web  ?"  said  St.  Orme,  with 
hiB.cold.BCom.  "  Let  it  be:  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  it 
can  liberate  itself,  whether  it  can  escape.    If  not,  then — 
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'^  Ah !  it  is  already  his  prey  1  The  poor  wretch !  Adrian, 
let  me  go!"  (She  stamped  with  her  foot.)  ''You  are  a 
cruel,  horrible  man !" 

*'  Because  I  will  not  mourn  about  a  fly  ?  The  little  fool, 
she  has  created  her  fate  herself,  and  who  knows  whether 
after  all  she  is  so  very  unfortunate  ?  And  the  spider !  Wha 
knows  whether  he  be  so  cruel  P  He  merely  embraces  the 
little  flv." 

At  this  moment  a  pair  of  flre-tongs  was  suddenly  raised, 
which  tore  the  spider's  web,  and  separated  the  spider  and 
the  fly.  This  catastrophe  was  occasioned  by  me;  I  had, 
armed  with  the  first  best  weapon  which  chance  offered  me, 
approached  the  combatants.  At  sight  of  me  St.  Orme  re- 
leased Elora,  and  exclaimed : 

''  See,  there  comes  truly,  as  if  &om  heaven,  a  saving  angel ! 
Piir  is  it  only,  that  the  noble  deed  comes  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late.  The  fly  fell  dead  upon  the  window 
firame. 

"  But,"  continued  St.  Orme,  "  Sophia  can  very  well  write 
an  elegy  or  moral  observations,  and  thus  it  may  be  always  a 
means  of  edification,  and " 

Mora  with  her  hands  before  her  face  sprang  suddenly  into 
the  inner  room.  I  followed  her,  and  St.  Orme  went  away, 
whistling  an  opera  air  upon  the  steps. 

Mora  gave  herself  up  to  such  an  outbreak  of  violence  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  She  tore  her  hair,  cried,  and  threw 
herself  with  convulsive  sighs  and  tears  on  the  floor.  I  stood 
amazed  and  silent,  and  looked  at  her.  Where  now  was  the 
beautifiil  Plora  ?  It  w^as  a  fiiry  that  I  saw  before  me.  I 
offered  her  a  glass  of  water ;  she  emptied  it  hastily,  and  then 
became  by  degrees  somewhat  calmer. 

"  Dearest  Mora,"  said  I  at  length,  "  why  this  ?  How  can 
the  fate  of  a  fly  thus " 

"¥Wr'  exclaimed  Elora;  "do  you  think  that  I  trouble 
myself  about  this  ?    No,  I  mourn  over  myself.    I,  Sophia,  I 

am  this  unfortunate  fly.   I  shall  be  a  prey  of  this and  he 

knows  it,  the  horrible  wretch,  he  enjoys  it ;  he  amuses  him- 
self in  seeing  this  image  of  my  fate,  of  my  anguish — ^the  cruel 
one,  the  detestable  one,  who " 

"But  how?  but  why?"  asked  I,  interrupting  the  tempest 
of  names  which  Mora  gave  to  St.  Orme. 

*' Inquire  not !"  replied  she  impatiently.    "I  cannot  say. 
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and  it  would  serve  no  purpose.  Ah  1  why  me  there  not  in 
onr  country  those  protecting  institutions  which  Catholic 
countries  are  possessed  of,  where  a  person  can  escape  from 
the  world,  from  himself,  and  from  others ;  nay,  can  be  saved 
eyen  from  humiliation — ^where  even  the  &llen  woman,  sus- 
tained by  the  Gross,  can  erect  herself,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  heayen,  can  stand  there  purified  and  ennobled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world !" 

And  Mora  was  again  beautiful,  as  she  raised  herself  up 
and  turned  her  glistening  tearful  eyes  towards  heaven.  But 
this  exaltation  ksted  but  for  a  moment.  Then  continued 
she  vnth  renewed  bitterness : 

*'  And  if  he  pursue  me  I  will  become  Catholic ;  nay,  I  will 
become  a  Turk  or  a  Eantee  woman.  I  would  adore  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  Mahomet,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  devil  himself, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  if  it  would  only  free  me  from  this 
man." 

"  Your  wish  for  a  convent-life,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  right  kind.  But,  Elora,  I  imagined 
that  you  had  given  yourself  up  to  a  good  and  strong  spirit 
— that  you  belonged  to  Thorsten  Lennartson." 

"Belonged?  yes,  with  my  whole  soul,  vrith  my  whole 
heart,  but " 

"  Why  do  you  not  turn  yourself  to  him  with  open  heart, 
with  full  confession  P    He  would  free  you." 

"  So  you  say !  Ah,  you  know  not — —Yes,  if  he  loved  me 
as  I  love  him!  But — ah,  if  I  knew,  if  I  rightly  knew! 
Why  are  there  no  longer  oracles,  no  sibyls,  no  witches  or 
prophetesses,  in  the  world,  to  whom  one  might  eo  in  one's 
need,  and  from  whom  one  could  demand  counsel,  a  hint,  a 
glance  into  the  future  P  But  all  that  which  is  pleasant  is 
dead  now.  How  unbearable  and  flat  and  insipid  is  the  world 
now,  vrith  its  regularity,  with  its  rationality.  It  disgusts  me. 
I  am  disgusted  with  myself.  Everything  is  nauseous  and  un- 
bearable to  me.  Do  not  stand  and  look  at  me,  Sophia ! 
Leave  me !  I  will  not  be  a  spectacle  for  you.  I  know  that 
you  hate  me,  but  now  I  am  indeed  unfortunate  enough.  Let 
me,  at  least,  be  alone !" 

"  No !  not  now.  Let  me  rule  over  vou  a  little  while. 
Mora  I  You  will  then  better  understand  my  hatred.  I  am 
just  going  out.  Go  with  me.  The  snow  vrithout  will  fall 
coolingly  upon  your  hot  brow." 
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iMjppeoBcheiker^  and  began' to  arrange  herhair. 

^Do  wiiih  me  what  you/  \rill!'^  said  ske,  and  remained 
pasBire^  I  aBsiated  her  to  put'  on>  her  winter*  dresSj  and 
silently  we  wezxt  together  ovt  into  4^e  free  air. 

It  snowed  and  Mew.  We*  went  'towards  the^' lowest'  quay 
down  to  the  rirery  on  the  way  to  l^e  Ntwth'  Bridge/  iPldra 
looked  at  the  foaming  waves. 

"How  they  foam!  how  they  struggle!"  said  she;  '*Bee, 
see  how  the  waves  now  endeavour  to  heave  themselves,-  and 
nowiare  subjected  from  the  other  side^  and  are  obliged  to  sink 
in  their  exasperation,  because  the  Malar  stream  proudly 
rushes  over  them.  The  -j^otfp  waves !  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  feel  what  it  is  so  exactly  to  sink  beneath  oneself, 
to  wrestle  and  to  strt^gle,  without  nope  of  fever  conquering." 

"  In  a  few  days,"  said  I,  "the  Malar  vrater  will  perhaps - 
have  lost  its  power,  and  the  combating  streams  will  have 
come  into  equipoise." 

"  Sometimes/*  said  Mora,  "  it  also  happens  that  the  angry 
waves  obtain  the  upper  haud^  and  rush  over  the  others,^  and 
eptayerafce  them.    There  is  a  retaliation;" 

We  were  again  siient;  I  led  Elora  over  thebridgeand 
through  the  siaeets  into  the  city*  Here-  are  the  eldest 
memories  of  Stockholm ;  here  is  the  heart  of  the  Sto^Jiolm 
city,  which  also  has  the  form  of  a  heart ^,  here'  flowed  the 
blood  of  the  nobles  of  Sweden  in  streams  firom  the  hand  of 
Chidsiaem ;  hiere  the  siareetft  are  narrow,  the  lanes  dniA^  but 
here  aUo  is  the  Castle  of  Stockholm ;  and  here  lilt  thennelvee 
even  now  a  mass  of  houses,  which*  show^by  their  inscriptions, 
cut  in  stone^  ike  strongfear  of  Gtod  whieh  built  up  in  ancient . 
times  the  reaka  of  Sweden; 

We  went  into  a  dark  doorway,  omament<^d  with  statuary 
work,*of  oner  of  those  houses,  which  had  stood  for  centuries, 
and  over  the  doorway  of  which  was  iuseribeda  verBe<fit)mthe 
Fsahns  of  David  in  old  Swedish; 

!Fk>ra  was  imdeoided:  "  Whither  do  you  conduct  me?" 
asked  ahe^  hesitating. 

"  To  a  wiboh,"  replied  I. 

"  Are  there  yet  witches  iu  Sweden  ?"  said  Mora,  following 
me^  "Butj"  continued  she,  somewhat  disparagingly,  "I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  witches  of  our  day,  with  their  card 
andcofiee-oup  wisdom." 

Afber  we  had  mounted  several  steps,  I  opened  a  door^  and 
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we  ^itexed  a  room  where  a  young  girl  sate  and  seimL  I 
pawned  flora  to  wait  for  me  here,  and  went  into  aaotiber 
chiNBibery  the  door  of  whidi  was  flkut^ 

After  some  time  I  returned  to  Mora^aBdiedher  inwith  me.* 

I  Baw  an  e^aressioii  of  astonishment  and  cuxsoeity  ^depicted 
in  her  countenance,  as  her  eyes  riveted  themsehfea  upoa.tfae 
fignse  which,  clad  in  a  flowing  bkck  silk  robe,  sate  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  only  window  of  the  room,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  shaded  by  a  gre^i  curtain.  The  daylight  streamed 
from  the  upper  half  of  the  window  brightly  down  upon  a-, 
oountenanee -which  wasle8t:i)(g|iamed  by  age  than  by  suffisr- 
ing,  and  whose  strong  and  notmittdsome  features  stifled  the 
idea  that  it  had  ever  possessed  charms,  or  that  looks  of  lore 
could  ever  have  rested  upon  it.  Yet  this  countenance  was 
not  without  sun.  It  had  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  glance  was  not 
common.  It  was  restless,  and  as  it  were  vacillating  towards 
iB)^ff(»ent  things  and  objects.  But  if  it  were  animated  by  a 
feeling  or  by  a  thought — and  that  often  was  the  case— then 
it  had  bemns-  that  could  warm,  strength  which  could  pene- 
trate.; for  there  lay  in  it  great  and  deep  earnestness.  The 
hair,  still  beautifiiL,  and  of  a  dark  brown,  was  drawn  off  the 
large  brow.  A  plain  snow-white  lace-cap  surrounded  the 
pale,  grave  countenance.  The  unknown  held  the  left  hand, 
of  an  ahnosttrKisparent  delicacy,  against  her  breast^  in  the 
Q^ker  she  had  a  pencil,  with  which  she  appeared  to  have  been 
making  observations  in  the.maigin  of  a  large  Bible. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  so  simple  that  it  might 
have  belonged  to  poverty,  but  all  bore  the  stamp  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  which  does  not  unite  itself  with  povwty.  A 
vaa&  of  iee&h  flowers  stood  upon  the  table,  upon  which  lay 
books  and  manuscripts.  Everything  in  the  room  was  simple 
and  ordinary ;  the  large  wonderful  eyes  alone  which  beamed 
there^  jamoke  a  feeling  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  a  power- 
ful life. 

Ek^na  seemed  to  receive  an  impression  of  this,  as  we  neared 
the  unknown,  who  greeted  us  with  great  Mendliness,  as  she 
said,  excusing  herself,  "  Permit  me  that  I  ranain  seated!" 

She  invited  us  with  the  hand  to  seat  ourselves  upon  the 
two  cane  chairs  which  stood  near  the  table,  and  gan^e  to  us 
soiling  a  fi^rig  of  geranium  firom  the  flower-vase  on  the 
table. 
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Her  earnest  eyes  riveted  themselves  upon  Mora,  who  cast 
down  hers,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for  the  power  to  raise 
them  again.  I  withdrew  presently  from  that  part  of  the 
room,  and  left  the  two  together. 

I  heard  the  unknown  say  with  a  gentle,  grave  voice,  "  So 
young,  so  beautiful,  and  yet — not  happy !" 

Plora  was  silent  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  struggle  with 
herself.    At  length  she  said : 

"  No !  not  happy,*  but — who  can  tell  me  how  I  may  be- 
come so  ?  Knew  I  any  one  who  could  tell  me  that,  I  would 
go  to  him  through  deserts  and  midnight ;  but  oracles  have 
vanished  from  the  world." 

"  Not  vanished,  but  only  changed  their  abode,"  said  the 
unknown,  calmly. 

"  Changed  their  abode  ?    To  where  P" 

"  From  the  ancient  temples,  from  the  deserts,  have  they 
removed  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary  of  life,  into  the  human 
soul." 

"  And  thither,"  continued  !Plora,  sarcastically,  "  it  is  in- 
dejBd  more  difficult  to  come  than  to  Delphi  and  Dodona. 
And  what  would  now  this  new-fashioned  oracle  reply  to  my 
question  ?    How  shall  I  become  happy  ?" 

"  Pollow  the  inward  voice !" 

"  A  true  oracular  answer ;  that  is  to  say,  an  answer  that 
says  nothing  at  all.  I  at  least  know  nothmg  of  one  inward 
voice,  but  of  ten,  at  least,  which  one  afber  the  other  speak 
in  me." 

"  One  must  not  believe  all  voices ;  one  must  question  and 
deeply  listen  till  one  hears  the  right  voice." 

"  There  are  in  the  soul,"  said  the  unknown,  in  a^  friendly, 
smiling,  insinuating  manner,  "  quiet  groves,  silent  grottoes, 
and  temples — thither  must  we  go.  There  speaks  our  genius." 
The  imknown  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pictures  which  she  called 
forth. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  certain  coolness  had  overflowed 
Flora's  passionate  soul  at  these  words.  With  a  sigh  and  9 
tearful  eye  she  said : 

*^  Oh !  he  who  flees  to  this  still  region  and  there  flnds  rest, 
mustyet  flee  from  the  world  and  from  himself!" 

"He  should  not  flee,  he  should  only  collect  himself;  col- 
lect himself  in  stillness,  but  for  a  great  object  in  life." 
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Flora's  thoughts  before  the  sculpture  of  Sergei  seemed  to 
return  to  her ;  her  look  was  animated. 

"  Ah !"  said  she,  "  I  have  sometimes  imagined  and  thought, 
but — it  is  now  too  late.  The  unrooted  flower  can  no  longer 
keep  itself  firm  ;  it  must  be  driven  by  ware  and  wind." 

'*  It  is  never  too  late,"  said  the  unknown,  emphaticfdly, 
'^  but  it  may  ofben  be  difficult  enough.  Ah !  I  know  it  welly 
this  flower  without  a  root,  this  want  of  foundation  and  soil, 
which  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  a  false  education.  No  way- 
is  more  difficult  than  the  way  to  collect  oneself  out  of  dissi- 
pation and  to  become  oneself,  but  still  it  may  be  found,  and 
we  may  walk  in  it." 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  broke  through  thewindow, 
and  streamed  softly  trembling  through  the  flowers  of  the 
vase  upon  the  paG;es  of  the  holy  book.  The  eye  of  the  un- 
known followed  the  path  of  light,  and  shone  with  great  de- 
light as  she  spoke  in  Droken  sentences : 

"  No !  it  is  never  too  late  to  tread  the  bright  paths  which 
unite  heaven  and  earth  and  mankind  to  each  other  in  noble 
endeavours.  They  open  themselves  in  our  days  richer  than 
ever,  and  in  all  directions — in  all  spheres  of  life — and  the 
eyes  of  men  become  more  and  more  open,  and  love  refuses 
not  his  guiding  hand !  Courage  only  and  a  resolute  will, 
and  the  apparently  unrooted  plant  will  take  root  firmly,  and 
will  bloom  forth  beautifully  in  the  li^ht  of  the  Eternal !" 

Mora  followed  not.  As  the  spint  of  the  unknown  thus 
raised  itself  towards  the  light,  Mora's  spirit  seemed  to  sink 
and  to  look  down  into  the  darker  depth. 

"And  after  aH,"  said  she,  gloomily,  "everything  is  yet 
vamty.  Every  human  life  has  its  snake,  against  wluch  no 
power  can  combat.  Sooner  or  later  a  time  comes  to  every 
one  in  which  all  pleasure  is  at  an  end,  in  which  one  is  sub- 
jected to  pain,  to  old  age,  to  death !  Is  there  no  power,  no 
bliss,  which  this  can  withstand  P" 

"  Yes  !  let  a  dying  one  assure  you  of  this.  See  you !  I  go 
now  with  rapid  speed  towards  my  change,  and  great  are  my 
sufferings ;  yet  I  am  so  happy  that  day  and  night  I  must 
sing  praises.  Many  a  charming  draught  has  life  extended  to 
me ;  much  that  was  bitter  has  been  changed  into  sweet,  but 
yet  the  best  wine  has  been  preserved  for  me  till  the  last." 

"  Lots  in  this  world  are  thrown  differently  for  man- 


kind,*'  8sid  Moca,  not  'without  Inttemess ;  *^  some  seem  made 
for  misfortune,  others  again  have,  like  you,  sunfehine  hcfsa 
thecsadle  to.  the  grare.  And  for  these  it  must  be  easy  to  be 
good." 

"Tou  would  perhaps  think  difBsrentlj,  if  you  knew  lae 
rightly/'  said  the  unknown,  soUbly ;  "  and  a  glance  into  my 
.breast  would  allow  you  to  judge  whether  I  h«?e  always  had 
a  fmn^brightened  Hfe,  as  you  imagine — and  yet  yon  woaM 
onhr  see  an  image  of  affliction  which  no  human  eye  has  ee^, 
joia  which  I  myself  have  almost  forgotten.  The  bitter  waves 
have  long  ceased  to .  roar,  but  they  have  left  traces  behind, 
them."  She  opened  the  black  dress,  removed  a  white  clo^, 
and  showed  ua  ■  ■  a  horrible  sight !  The  bloody  picture 
was  soon  again  concealed. 

"  Pardon  me !"  said  the  unknown  to  Mora,  who  with  ^a 
cry  of  horror  had  covwfed  her  eyes,  "  and  now  fear  not !  I 
feel  that  suffering  comes.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ke^ 
bad:  all  complaint.  But  be  not  terrified ;  it  will  soon  be 
over."  . 

At  that  moment  she  seized  convulsively  a  roll  of  papers, 
the  whole  body  trembled,  and  the  hue  of  death  overspread 
her  face,  and  with  a  dull  cry  of  pain  her  head  sunk  upon  her 
breast.  This  continued  probably  for  ten  minutes,,  then  the 
hy»iva  of  pain  seemfld  to  release  the  Bufferer  from  his  claws, 
but  she  e¥ident]y  had  not  fully  recovered  her  mind,  and  her 
soul  seemed  to  wander  in  far  regions,  whilst  her  lips  spoke 
brc&en  words^  like  to  those  which  Asaria  sung  in  the  fiery 
furnace. 

By  degrees  the  exalted  expression  passed  from  her  coun- 
tenance. A  slumber,  as  it  were,  came  over  it.  Then  the 
unknown  opened  her  eyes  ;  they  were  clear  and  full  of  con- 
scioufiness.  She  took  up  a  little  mirror  which  lay  on  the 
table  and  contemplated  herself  in  it. 

"  It  is  over !"  said  she,  as  if  to  herself,  and  smiled  with  a 
thankful  look  towards  h^ven.  Now  for  the  first  time  she 
seemed  to  remember  that  she  was  not  alone. 

'^  It  is  now  over,"  as  she  turned  her  again-enfeebled  glance 
to  Flora.and  me ;  ''  forgive  me !  Yet  I  know  certainly  that 
you  do  so.  Compassionate  me  not !  I  am  ha^y,  unspeak- 
ably happy !" 

I  arose  to  end  our  Yisit. 
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<<Penmt  me  to  oorae  agafaij;"  pished  iSor^iritli' tearful 
ejWy  as  she.  took  .her  ^Laaye. 

"  WiUingljy"  iwlied  the  unhnown^  direotod  to  hb  a 
dimmed  hut  .Mei^y  kok^jaid. extended: to  jus  her  hand 
affedawwtely. 

We  went. 

''  Who  is  she  P"  Asked  Hoia,  on  the  iteps. 

"  She  will  be  unknown,"  replied  I ;  and  we  weve  both  silflCit 
till  we  reached  hame. 

As  I  went,  down  to  dinnfir  1  heaad  mj  yonag  aiaier  (who 
knew  nothii^  of  the .  fbremocNi^s  roTohition  in  Horn)  thus 
giTing  orders  in  the  djawiogHroom : 

"  Trala,  la,  ia!  Jacob,  do  not  forget,  immediately  after 
dinner,  to  go  to  the  old  coachman  with  this  cake  and  bottle 
of  wine.  Andin  eomiiQg  back  do  not  forget  to  bring  the 
rennets  with  you,  of  which  my  mother  is  so  fond.  And  yon, 
Ulla»  remember  at  .last  that  yon  haye  Miss  Mora-s  dress 
ready  this  eyening.  You  must  be  prodigiously  industrkras. 
La,  lalali^la,  la,  la!  And  to«moROw^ you.  shall  make  your- 
selyes  merry.  Then  I  shall  let  you  go*  to  the  opera  to  see 
the  ^May-day.'  There  you  shall  be  m«Ry  to  some  purpose. 
Jacob  sliall  be  XJUa^s  and  Kaiin's  prtd^ector.  Tralalm,  lalali, 
la,  la,  la." 

Thus  went  on  for  a  whi^e  the  harmoBMmB  commands,  and 
gaye  me  again  a  little  proof  that  it  is  the  endeayour  of  my 
Selma  in  the  world  to  make  eyery  one  around  her  happy. 
But  endeavour  is  not  the  right  word.  When  goodness  ap- 
proaches its  cmiaummation  it  has  an  inwird  harmony,  an 
ennobled  nature,  whose  movements  are  as  inyofamtarily 
beautiful  as  the  moyementa  of  Tag^Uimr  in  the  ^yk^de.  She 
makes  the  most  difficult  thing  easy,  and  giyes  a  charm  to  the 
meanest  extenor.of  life. 

Mora,  during  dinner,  was  thoughtful  and  gloomy.  In  the 
afternoon  Lexoiartson  came,  and  had  a,  long  cony^rsation 
with  her.  He  seemed  earnestly  and  fervently  to  beseech 
something  firom  her.  Sbew^.  At  length  I 'heard  her  si^ 
with  yehemenoe : 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  Lesnartaon.  Haye  ftttienoe  with 
me  still,  for  a  little  time,  imd  I  will  tell  you  all ;  and  th^i 

rou  will  see  that  you  are  the  only  one  in  the  world  whom  I 


I 


on." 
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Lennartson  now  arose  with  a  strong  expression  of  dis- 
content. He  appeared  impatient,  and  came  into  the  other 
drawing-room,  in  which  Selma  and  I  sate.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  crystal  of  the  chandelier,  and  hundreds  of  little 
prismatic  flames  trembled  on  the  waUs,  and  on  the  pictures 
with  which  these  were  covered.  Selma  remarked  the  beauty 
of  the  colours,  and  the  impression  which  their  beauty  made 
upon  the  mind. 

'^  Yes !"  said  Lennartson  aloud,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her,  "  light,  purity  is  beautiful,  as  in  colour  so  also  in  the 
human  mind.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  people  love  dark- 
ness, how  people  can  be  willmg  to  linger  in  it ;  they  must, 

in  that  case,  have  something  to  conceal,  or suspiciously 

dread  the  light.'* 

!Flora  had  approached,  but  remained  standing  at  the  door, 
on  whose  frame  she  leaned,  while  she  held  her  hand  pressed 
upon  her  breast,  and  riveted  a  glance  of  bitter  pain  on  the 
speaker. 

Selma  saw  this,  and  tears  came  into  her  lovely  eyes.  She 
said  to  Lennartson  with  animation  and  almost  reproach : 

"  Clouds  ofben  conceal  the  sun  from  us,  and  yet  it  is  stiU 
bright.  K  we  feould  only  raise  ourselves  above  the  clouds 
we  should  see  it." 

Lennartson  looked  at  Selma  with  an  inquiring  glance, 
which  by  degrees  melted  away  in  mildness. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,'*  said  he  slowly;  "there  may  be 
faults  in  those  who  complain." 

He  went  again  to  Elora,  seized  her  hand,  bent  over  it,  and 
said  some  words  to  her  which  I  did  not  hear,  but  whose 
effect  I  remarked  in  Mora's  grateful  look.  Lennartson  soon 
after  this  lefb  us. 

The  2nd  of  February. 

Plora  is  calmer,  and  all  quiet  in  the  house.  I  begin  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  polemical  connexion  between  me  and  my 
stepmother.  But  shall  we  ever  attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  noble 
contention,  which  the  German  professors,  Feuerbach  and 
Grollmann,  have  showed  to  the  world  ?  These  two  remark- 
able men  were  the  warmest  friends,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
their  lives,  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Afterwards 
they  separated  in  their  scientific  views,  but  without  thereby 
allowing  their  personal  esteem  and  friendship  to  be  disturbed. 
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They  inyariably  dedicated  to  each  other  their  works,  in  which 
thej  invariablj  sought  the  one  to  conyert  the  other.  Thu» 
they  argued  in  love,  and  by  the  production  of  excellent  works, 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Over  such  contentions  must  angels 
indeed  rejoice. 

5th  Febraaty. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Viking  begins  to  be  somewhat 
stormy.  But  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  "the* 
storm  belongs  to  Gk)d's  weather,'**  and  may  be  governed  by 
His  spirit. 

We  were  invited  yesterday  to  a  breakfast  at  the  Chamber- 
Iain's.  Without  flattering  myself,  and  without  great  self- 
love,  I  could  very  well  understand  the  correctness  of  my 
stepmother's  diplomatic  hint,  namely,  that  the  breakfast  was 
given  on  my  account.  The  host  did  me  les  hormewrs  of  his 
handsome  house;  his  splendid  furniture,  his  Athenienne, 
with  a  thousand  little  sumptuousnesses ;  his  many  arrange*- 
ments,  for  convenience,  and  for  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of 
life ;  nay,  I  must  even  see  his  own. expensive  toilet.  Whilst 
I  thus  wandered  with  him  through  hi&  rooms,  I  in  vain 
sought  for  a  picture  of  actual  value,  or  an  object  of  higher 
interest ;  I  found  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  could  not  say 
much  about  the  rest  of  the  ornaments. 

Wilhelm  Brenner's  eye  was  often  watchfully  directed  upon 
me,  whilst  I  was  receiving  so  much  of  the  host's  attention. 
He  on  the  contrary  was  taken  up  with  a  very  pretty  Mrs. 
Z. — the  same  with  T^om  I  had  seen  him  at  the  gallery— a 
widow,  and  rich.  "  Z.,"  says  a  writing  copy,  "  is  in  the 
Swedish  language  a  superfluous  letter ;"  and  so  methought 
was  Mrs.  Z.  at  this  breakfast.  By  the  abstracted  looks  of 
the  Viking,  I  might  have  presumed  that  he  thought  so  too ; 
but  for  all  that  he  remained  near  her,  and  amused  himself 
by  observing  me  from  a  distance.  This  rather  vexed  me ; 
and  thus  for  that  reason  I  entertained  myself  more  than 
common  with  the  wit  of  my  courteous  uncle,  said  merry 
things  myself,  and  contributed  in  my  own  way  to  entertain 
the  company,  for  which  I  received  much  applause,  especially 
from  my  stepmother.  Towards  two  o'clock  people  separated, 
and  went  home.  As  the  weather  was  fine,  we  walked.   I  saw 

*  Geijer. 
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Mr9.  Z.  go  awaj  on  tlie  asrm  of  the  Viking.    The  Ghainber^ 
lain  accompamed  luiy  together  wii^  other  gentleiii6n« 

Scarcely  were  we  come  to  the  Castle  Hill,  when  the  Yikingy 
under  full  sail  firom  the  side  of  the  Bridge  of  Boats,  joined 
himself  to  us.  He  was  quite  warm,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 
I  had  the  Chamberlain  on  my  lefb,  Brenner  took  the  right, 
and  heard  how  I  was  making  love — ridiculous !  But  what 
he  had  not  heard  was  the  occasion  for  my  satirical  sally, 
namely,  the  sighs  and  the  little  song  of  my  imcle's  love  and 
the  warmth  of  his  heart !  all  which  cooled  me  indescribably, 
because  I  knew  the  ground  and  the  intention  of  it. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  never  was  so  much  said  about 
love,  and  so  little  known  about  it  as  in  our  days.  Those 
who  talk  publicly  the  loudest  about  Christian  love,  r^id  one 
another  most  bitterly ;  and  as  regards  the  love  which  men 
vow  to  women,  the  impulses  to  this  are  of  very  doubtful 
value.  How  many  tender  flames — those  which  are  more 
smoke  than  flame — burst  forth  because  one  has  ennui,  be- 
cause one  wants  to  amuse  oneself  in  some  way  P  Is  it  not 
thus  in  glowing  Italy ;  as  you  yourself  have  told  me  P  Do 
not  people  form  connexions  there  on  purpose  to  drive  away 
time  P  and  merely  continue  them,  because  they  have  no 
spirit  to  undertake  anything  else  P  and  so  they  dnig  lament- 
ably through  life  with  sighs  and  lemonade.  Here,  in  our 
North,  we  seek  really  a  little  more  substantial  nourishment 
for  love,  seek  the  good  things  which  open  a  prospect  to  com- 
fortable life,  dinners  and  good  suppers,  and  so  on.  Yet  the^ 
foundation  is  still  no  better,  and  love  just  as — ^needy." 

"  Have  you  then  never  met  with,  or  seen  *  b£AX  love  '  in 
the  world  P"  asked  the  Yiking,  with  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
and  as  it  were  of  compassion  for  me. 

"  To  be  sure,"  contmued  I,  in  the  same  tone^— ''  to  be  sure 
I  have  seen  men  feel  actual  love,  nay,  actually  also  become 
quite  thin  from  it.  I  have  heard  them  declare,  when  they 
met  with  hard  hearts,  that  their  life  was  gnawed  by  worms, 
and.  that  people  would  soon  have  to  weep  over  their  death. 
Yes,  I  believe,  too,  that  this  at  one  time  thev  themselves 
also  believed;  but  tlusis  certain,  nevertheless,  tnat  in  one  or 
two  years  afterwards  I  have  seen  these  men  marrv  others 
than  those  for  whose  sake  they  would  die,  and  that  too, 
stout  of  body  and  full  of  joy.    In  one  word,  I  have  seen 
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enough  of  life  and  of  the  world,  to  hare  but  little  confidenoe 
in  this  so  much  spoken  of,  and  in  romances  so  much  com- 
mended love,  and  to  wish  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
mth  it.    It  is  not  worth  one  of  the  sighs  which  it  costs." 

*^  JS\smme  phihsophs  /*'  exclaimed  the  Chamberlain.  '^  You 
reason  perfectly  justlj  as  regards  this  passion.  I  value  the 
pasmons  very  little.  Esteem,  delicacy,  mutual  condescension, 
i&j  as  good  a  foundation  for  a  much  more  enduring  happi- 
than " 


We  were  at  this  moment  about  to  cross  the  North 
Bridge,  flora  just  then  remembered  that  she  wanted  to 
buy  scmiething  at  Medberg's^  my  stepmother  and  Selma  had 
i&e  same  thoughts ;  but  I,  who  had  no  such  views,  and 
wished  to  get  home,  said  that  I  would  continue  my  way 
alone,  and  wait  for  the  party  at  home.  I  earnestly  declined 
the  ofOsrs  of  my  undo  to  accompany  me,  and  as  the  rest  of 
the  party  took  their  way  towards  the  Mynt-market,  I  pursued 
my  way  over  the  bridge. 

Bat  scarcely  had  I  gone  twenty  paces  when  I  saw  the 
Viking  at  my  side,  and  discovered,  I  know  not  how,  that  my 
arm  ro9ted  in  his.  He  hastened  onwards  with  such  prodigious 
sfatides,  that  I  had  trouble  to  keep  up  with  him. 

He  turned  round  at  a  right  angle,  just  where  the  bridge 
extends  itself  to  the  right,  and  remained  standing  in  that 
comer  where  the  river  rages  below,  and  the  poplars  of  the 
liveivparterre  ascend  upwards  to  the  granite  Dalastrades  of 
the  bridge*  Then  he  topped  my  arm,  and  turning  towards 
me  with  a  confidential  air,  said  with  a  warm  but  suppressed 
voioe: 

<<  Tell  me !  Is  all  that  which  you  have  just  now  said,  this 
onrsed  gallemathias  of  love,  your  really  earnest  thought  P" 

"  My  really  earnest  thought,"  repeated  I. 

"  That  I  will  not  believe,"  contmued  he  warmly,  "  or  I 
pity  you  from  my  whole  heart !  Good  heavens !  how  can 
jpu  ikaia  despise  the  highest  and  holiest  in  life !  When  I 
hear -such  talk  it  makes  me  indignant;  How  can  people  be 
aoi  contracted,  nay,  I  must  say,  so  stupid ;  and  see  things  in 
such  an  oblique,  such  a  false,  such  a  fundamentally  false- 
light  I  It  makes  me  angry  to  hear  a  woman,  created  to  love 
and  to  be  loved,  so  mistake  herself,  and  allow  herself  to  be  so 
bewildesed  by  the  little  poverties  of  life>  that  she  can  ex- 

i2 
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change  them  for  that  of  which  thought  has  no  idea,  and  the 
tongue  no  word,  and  which  exists  as  certainly  upon  the  earth 
as  it  exists  in  heaven,  and  which  is  the  only  feeling  by  which 
we  can  comprehend  the  life  of  heaven;  the  only  feeling 
which  gives  value  to  life.  People  talk  about  science  and 
philosophy  as  instructors  of  the  neart  and  of  life!  That  is 
altogether  nonsense,  say  I,  compared  with  the  ennobling  df  a 
noble  love !" 

''  This  is  an  especially  well-chosen  place  for  a  tete-a^tStej 
and  to  preach  a  sermon  on  love !"  thought  I,  smiling  in  my 
own  mind,  as  I  observed  the  vehement  mien  of  the  Viking, 
and  the  mass  of  walking  and  driving  people  who  were  in 
motion  around  us,  and  of  whom  the  Viking,  in  his  angry 
mood,  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  I  was  also  somewhat  con- 
founded by  his  behaviour  towards  me,  but  I  looked  at  the 
raging  waters  below  me,  and  at  the  raging  spirit  before  me, 
and  I  know  not  what  fresh  breath  of  air  passed  over  my  soul. 
I  was  silent,  and  Brenner  continued  as  before : 

"  And  this  miserable  glass-cupboard  reason !  It  makes 
people,  from  fear  of  life,  shut  themselves  in  a  birdcage ;  from 
fear  of  fresh  air,  steam  themselves  to  death  in  the  heat  of 
stoves ;  and  from  fear  of  strong  feelings  and  great  sufferings, 
waste  their  souls  and  their  time  in  mere  tnfles.  Tell  me, 
how  can  you  endure  such  reason  ?  It  is  just  as  &lse  as  it  is 
miserable.  It  is  good  for  nothing,  say  I !"  And  the  Viking 
struck  with  his  clenched  fist  so  violentiy  upon  the  balustrade, 
that  it  would  have  trembled  if  it  had  not  been  of  stone. 

As  I  still  stood  there  Hke  Lot's  wife,  changed  by  a  shower 
of  fire  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  seized  upon  by  a  strange 
feeling,  he  continued  with  increasing  violence :  "  Tell  me ! — ^I 
will  know,  what,  or  who  is  it  that  has  let  you  get  hold  of 
such  a  mistrusting  of  life,  of  mankind ;  nay,  even  of  our  Lord 
himself.  If  it  be  your  blessed  philosophy,  then — throw  it 
into  the  river !" 

Brenner,  by  the  violent  action  which  he  was  here  mftlriTig 
with  his  arms,  struck  my  reticule,  which  rested  on  the  balus- 
trade; it  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  borne  by  its  waves 
rapidly  forward  into  the  sea. 

This  catastrophe,  and  the  sight  of  the  Viking's  astonish- 
ment, dissolved  at  once  my  immovable  state  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  as  Brenner  seemed  ready  to  take  the  speediest 
measures  for  saving  the  reticule,  I  held  him  back,  and  said : 
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"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it.  There  are  only  a  few 
rennets  to  suffer  snipwreck  in  it.  I  care  nothing  about  it. 
Only  let  your  angry  temper  go  with  it  to  the  sea,  for  in  truth 
you  do  me  injustice." 

"Do  I  do  you  an  injustice — thank  God  for  it !"  said 
Brenner,  with  a  look  which  deeply  .affected  me,  and  I  con- 
tinued: 

"Yes,  beoBUse,  although  that  which  I  said  just  now,  and 
which  has  made  you  so  angry,  is  actually  my  serious  opinion, 
yet  I  haye  my  reseryation  as  to  the  object.  I  distinguish 
oetween  Amor  and  Eros,  but  I  haye  seen  more  of  the  &8t 
than  of  the  last  in  life,  and  I  spoke  properly  of  that." 

"  But  you  belieye  in  the  other  P" 

"  That  I  do.  That  I  will  say ;  I  belieye  in  general  in  the 
truth  and  depth  of  the  feelings  of  which  you  speak ;  but  in 
indiyidual  cases  I  am,  in  consequence  of  certain  experience, 
always  mistrastfol.  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  cordially 
for  the  proof  of  friendship  which  you  haye  giyen  t<J  me.  Ah ! 
let  me  think  about  loye  as  I  will ;  I  belieye  in  friendship, 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  friends." 

And  herewith  I  took  his  arm,  and  began  to  proceed  home- 
wards.   The  Viking  said : 

"  Loye,  friendship !  should  these  be  thus  separated  ?  And 
how  can  anybody  doubt  the  one  who  belieyes  in  the  other  ?" 

It  did  not  please  me  to  answer  this  question,  and  oiur  con- 
yersation  was  here  interrupted  by  bemg  oyertaken  by  our 
party  who  had  been  left  behind.  They  looked  somewhat 
amazed,  and  said  yarious  things  of  our  "speedy  return 
home."     The  Viking  declared : 

"  Miss  Sophia  lost  her  bag  or  reticule  in  the  riyer." 

But  how  it  was  lost,  he  said  not ;  and  they  began  to  pro- 
pose means  for  recoyering  it,  and  the  Viking,  again  in  cheerful 
humour,  made  yarious  break-neck  and  impossible  proposals. 

Thedrd. 

A  far  handsomer  reticule,  encircled  with  a  bouquet  of 
roses  and  myrtle,  was  sent  to  me  from  him  in  the  name  of 
the  lost  one,  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  fished  out  of  the 
riyer  in  this  form.  The  "  riyer  spirit"  wished  in  these  flowers 
to  spei^L  to  you  of  his  loye,  said  the  Viking,  and  he  wondered 
what  kind  of  an  answer  he  would  receiye. 
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I  said,  *^  Merely  great  tlumks  f 

^^  And  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  that  P"  aedoed  fireoswr. 

"  Then,  his  flowerft  should  be-Hsent  back  ta.him,"5BaidtI, 
half  jesting  and  half  seriously. 

"  You  would  not  throw  them  into  the  river  P"  said  the 
Viking,  quite  gravely ;  "  you  are  then  not  a&aid  of  wottadr- 
iug,  of  doing  wrong  ?    Tou  can  be  stem,  tmsparitiffJ- 

"You  forget,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "that  the  'ritver 
spirit'  and  his  feelings  are  fictions,  and  I  am  no  longer  of  the 
age  in  which  one  bdlieves  in  such  things ;  neither' con  I  see, 
dearest  Brenner,  why  a  pretty. httie  joke  should  be  taken  «o 
seriously,  which  in  itself  is  very  polite,iand  for  which  I  thaoak 
you  sincerely." 

The  Viking  was  silent,  but  looked  dissatisfied ;  Ibeigin'  to 

fear  that  the  man  has  a  very  bad  temper. 

The  7th. 

And  a. great  many  &Qlts  has: he  found  in  me  to-»day ;  he 
has  reproached  me  for  my  self-will,  or,  as  he  called  it,  my 
"  Finnish  temper."  I  told  him  that  this  was  predsely  my 
best  quality,  and  as  he  shook  his  head,  I  related  to  him  that 
I  was  descended  from  a  race  of  the  Wasastjemar,  who  had 
given  to  the  world  the  most  beautiful  example  of  the  !FinniBh 
national  character.  Thus,  namely,  when  the  Russians,  in  the 
year  1809,  conquered  Einland,  there  lived  in.the  city  of 
Wasa,  two  brothers,  one  the  judge  of  the  court  of  ju^ce;  the 
other  a  merchant,  who,  when  the  residents  of  the  city  w^?e 
compelled  to  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of* the 
iBussias,  alone  and  steadfastly  refused  it. 

"  *"We  have  sworn  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  unless  he  himself  released  us  from  ity  we  cannot 
swear  obedience  to  another  monarch,'  ■  remained  their  con- 
stant answer  to  all  persuasions,  as  well  friendly  as  hostile. 
Provoked  by  this  obstinacy,  and  fearing  the  example  whish 
would  be  given  by  it,  the  Eussians  threw  the  stiff-necked 
brothers  into  prison  and  threatened  them  with  death.  Their 
answer  remained  always  the  same,  to  the  increasing' severity 
and  multiplied  threatis  of  the  Bussians.  At  length  thd 
sentence  of  death  was  announced  to  them.  On  a  fixed  day, 
they  were  to  be  conducted  out  to  the  Gallows-hill,. and  thece 
to  be  executed  as  criminals,  in  case  their  obstinacy  did  not 
yield  and  they  took  the  required  oath.     The  brothers  were 
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immoiritle.  ^Sobber,'  relied  the  judge,  in  the  ssme  cif 
both,  '^will'^e  die^  ikam  become  perjtured.' 

"AtthiB^asuiwer,  a  pofvrerfiil  hand  atmek  the; speaker  om 
the  Bhoulder.  It  wss  the  GoBaack  who  kept  miteh  overtbe 
brotfaera,.iuid now  exchnmed^th  a kjiidlingghmoe,  'Dobta 
kamecad !'     ('  Bfa?o  comvade !') 

''  The  Siussian  authorities  spoke  otherwise,  and  (m*  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  brothers  were  carried  out  to  the  pkoe  of 
exeootioai.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  bat  yet  ooce 
move  at  thiB  last  hour,  and  for  the  last  time,  paudon  -was 
offered  them  if  they  would  but  consent  to  that  which  ^as  re- 
quired from  l^em. 

**  ^MoV  replied  they,  'hang,  hang!  We  are  brooght  hither 
not  for  speechrmaking,  but  to  be  hanged.' 

'^  This  Bteadfiutness  softened  the  -hearte  of  the  Busswas. 
Admiration  took  the  place  of  seventy,  and  they  Tewarded  the 
fidelity  and  courage  of  the  brothers  with  magnanimity.  They 
presented  them  not  merely  with  life,  but  sent  them  iree  and 
safely  over  to  Sweden,  to  the  people  and  to  the  king 'to 
whom  they  had  been  true  to  the  death.  The£jng  of  Sweden 
elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  aftwr  this  they  lived 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  capital  of  Sweden  to  a  great  age.^' 

This  relation  gave  pleasure  to  tenner.  He  promised 
with  a  beaming  and  tearful  eye  no  mere  to  reproach  me^wi^ 
my  "  Kmiish  temper." 

Something  astonishing  on  the  side  of  my  stepmother  and 
on  my  side,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  my  stepmother 
expected.  Eor  it  really  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  my  step- 
mother conducted  me  with  a  mysterious  air  into  her  boudoir, 
and  announced  herself  as  '^  ^Envoye  esptraordinairej*^  as 
^^^nimstre  plempaieniiairey^  on  the  side  of  my  unale  the 
Chamberlain,  in  order  to  treat  with  me  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  me.  Bat  it  was  unexpected  by  me,  that  my 
stepmother  said  not  a  word  to  persuade  me  to  'sooh  a 
marrii^e.  On  the  oontraiy,  she  said  ssoKdry  beaut^ul,  and 
to  me,  particulariy  agreeable  things,  on  the  danger  of  bving- 
ing«about  or  p^^uading  to  such  things.  She  wished  merely 
my  happinefis ;  I  myself  must-  choose  that  :which  would  leed 
to  it.  On  one  side,  I  certainly  might  feel  myself 'ha|)py  wiUi 
a  husband  like  the  Chamberlain,  and  in  the  ^^  Siat "  in  ^hidh 
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a  marriage  with  him  would  place  me ;  but  on  the  other  side, 
it  also  was  certam,  that  as  an  unmarried  person  I  might  also 
find  myself  yery  well  off.  Her  house  should  always  be  mine, 
and  she  would  be  happy  to  see  me  there,  and  so  on. — "  She 
had  not  now  undertaken  to  woo  for  the  Chamberlain,  but 
merely  to  hear  whether  he  might  announce  himself  as  a 
hopeM  lover." 

This  circumspection  of  hers  pleased  me  much,  because  I 
can  thus  ward  off  his  attentions,  and  need  not  say  a  word  to 
him,  which  is  contrary  to  my  nature,  that  little  vexatious 
word,  "  No !" 

In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  good  to  me,  has  showed  me 
kindness  and  confidence — ^it  grieves  me  not  to  be  able  to  do 
to  him  a  pleasure — nay,  peniaps,  be  compelled  to  distress 
him.  How  poor  is  man  here  upon  the  eartn !  I  feel  myself 
quite  melandioly  and  humble. 

The  10th. 

And  thou,  honest  Wilhelm  Brenner,  shalt  not  hear  from 
me  that  word  of  refusal.  I  understand  now  thy  intentioii^ 
well ;  but  thou  shalt  not  speak  out  that  aloud  which  I  can- 
not answer  according  to  thy  wishes ;  shalt  not  stretch  forth 

thy  true  hand  to  see  it  rejected. ^I  value  thee  too  highly 

for  that ;  I  think  too  much  of  thee  for  that.  I  like  Brenner 
greatly ;  but  not  so  much  as  I  love  my  own  independence, 
the  peace  of  my  soul,  and  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  and 
care-&ee  ftiture.  I  will  be  his  friend,  but  no  more.  I  dread 
marriage ;  I  dread  that  compulsion,  that  dark  deep  suffering, 
which  the  power  of  one  being  over  another  so  often  exhibits. 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  it. 

I  know  well,  that  in  consequence  of  wise  laws  of  our 
evangelical  church,  marriage  is  not  an  indissoluble  bond,  but 
that  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  on  various  grounds ;  where- 
fore the  polemic,  which  from  certain  quarters  one  hears 
against  wedlock  and  conjugal  life,  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  uselessness  and  absurdity  conceivable.  Eor  what 
pure  and  thinking  being  enters  into  marriage  without 
seriously  regardiQg  it,  as  our  marriage  formula  so  beautifrilly 
expresses — acknowledging  in  this  act  a  public  declaration  of 
Gk>d's  thought,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
law  and  rule  on  earth  ?  If  He  who  only  once  or  twice  spoke 
to  the  children  of  earth,  and  then  left  them  to  unfold  the 
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meaning  of  his  words — if  even  He  had  not  by  hia  words 
strengthened  the  principle  of  marriage,  which,. pure  in  the 
early  times  of  the  world,  had  its  origin  in  the  incorrupted 
sense  of  the  human  race,  yet  would  human  prudence  alone 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  law  and  regulation  for 
marriage,  with  its  glance  directed  to  the  children,  which  are 
its  firuit.  The  marriage  which  caUs  forth  in  the  wedded  pair 
the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  their  umon, 
elerates  them  thereby  to  a  pomt  of  moral  ^atness^  from 
which  the  accidental  provocations  that  arise  m  marriage  are 
easily  conquered.  And  certainly  this  union  would  make 
more  people  infinitely  happy  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
rightly  consecrated  by  marriage,  in  its  high  and  holy  spirit. 
Yes,  if  mankind  once  rose  so  high  in  moral  greatness,  that 
marriage  might  be  released  from  all  legal  bonds,  they  would, 
precisely,  by  reason  of  this  moral  greatoess— -^-maintain  the 
marriage. 

I  know  also  that  very  often  is  the  woman  the  cause  of  un- 
happiness  in  marriage.  I  know  that  many  a  wife  is  for  her 
husband,  as  it  were,  a  cause  of  living  irritation ;  and  for  the 
terror  and  warning  of  all  bad  wives,  I  will  write  down  here 
what  occurred  lately  in  my  neighbourhood. 

A  young,  honest,  and  industrious  man,  who,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  made  a  good  income  by  his  industry, 
took  arsenic  a  few  days  ago.  Whilst  imder  the  most  terrible 
effect  of  this,  his  wife  would  insist  upon  his  drinking  sweet 
milk.    But  he  thrust  her  from  him,  saying : 

"  Let  me  die  in  peace !  You  have  gnawed  at  me  for  these 
years  like  rust  upon  iron ;  I  can  live  no  longer." 

But  the  wife  in  his  last  hours  let  him  have  no  peace,  but 
heaped  upon  him  reproaches,  and  demanded :  '^  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  have  committed  a  great  sin  against  me  and  my 
poor  children  ?" 

"You  would  have  it  so,"  replied  he,  coldly,  and  died. 
Listen  to  this,  my  good  women ! 

No  less,  my  good  gentlemen,  is  it  certain  that  the  suffer- 
ing which  I  have  seen  in  marriage  has  proceeded  especially 
from  you,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  take  no  lord  and 
master,  and  will  not  become  a  wife. 

And  shall  I  on  that  account  be  less  useful  to  society  ? 
Polly,  and  the  belief  of  fools !    Eriend,  relation,  citizen — 
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noble  nflEQies  and  occupations.    Oli,  nrho  is  ftblafuHy  to'iiot 
up  to  them! 

Again  is  a  sledging  party  talked  of,  and  tbe  promoters  of 
it  aore  Lennartsan  and  Brenner.  Lemuurtson  will  drire 
Flora.  I  suspect  that  he  taikes  this  opportunitj.  of  givbg 
her  pleasure  and  haying  conYer8ati(m  with  her  undisturbed. 
He  is  evidently  observant  of  her  mood  of  mind^  and  this  has 
been  for  several  days  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed. 

The  Viking  has  invited  me  to  his  sledge,  and  I  havecon- 
sented,  on  the  condition  of  his  eldest  sweet  little  daughter 
Bosine  going  with  us.  To  that  he  has  agreed,  but  only 
compelled  by  necessity.  I  will  not  take  so  long  a  drive  H^ 
a-tete  with  the  Yiking,  but  I  will  carefully  ma^ke  nse  of  the 
.first  opportimity  to  torn  aside  his  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
to  tell  him  of  -my  determination  of  remaining  independent, 
of  letting  friendship,  and  not  love,  be  the  pulse  in  the  life  of 
my  heart. 

Selma  has  declared  mernly  that  nobody  shall  drive  her,  but 
-that  she  herself  will  go  with  her  mother  in  their  new  covraed 
sledge,  and  will  be  drawn  by  their  beautiful  "Isabella.*' 
And  that  thus  it. shall  remain. 

There  will  be  a  train  of  some  fifty  sledges.  ^Ima  and 
Mora  rejoice  in  it — like  young  girls.  The  gentlemen  egnip 
their  sledges  with  the  beautiM  skins  of  wild  beasts.  "We 
have  talked  ailready  for  a  week  of  nothing  else.  May  the 
weather  only  remain  favourable. 

•  Tet  is  it  a  purely  northern  enjoyment,  which  a  purely 
northern  life  has — such  a  pieasure*«xcursion  as  this  in  the 
dear  winter  air,nnder  the  bright  blue  heaven,  npon  the  snow- 
white  earth  !  They  fly  away  so  gaily)  and  lightly— ^the  op^i 
ones  coverefd  with  skins  and  with  white  nets  fluttering  over 
fiery,  foaming  horses,  they  fly  along  so  fleetlv  to  the  play  of 
.the  jingling  bells.  And  it  feels  so  irresistibly  pleasant  thus 
to  drive  away  over  the  earth  in  a  train  of  joyotis  people,  and 
•by  the  side  of  a  friend  who  participates  in  every  feeling, 
every  impression. 

All  this  I  felt  yesterday,  and  yet  I  now  retain  a  troubled 
impression  of  our  party  of  pleasure.  Thus  is  it  with  all  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  world. 

Still  it  was  ma^uficoit  on  the  beginning.     Our  drive 
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TeieoBAled.;a  trtumphal  proceamaai  .as^^e^  prooeeded  thrdngh 
the  prmcipal  streets  of  the  city,  and  were  seozr and  admifed 
by  a  vaat  numher  of  peopley.^as'well  without  as  witlun) their 
iK^uaes.  Aftor  this,  when  we  ^advanced  ^m  the  citytgate 
^iirto  the  eQun^,  how  white  fihome  the  anow-'fields-^haw 
-heaoidfid.  wacr  the.snow  i^ough  the  pineiaiidfip-woods-^aw 
we  flsw  Hke:ina^c  over  land  and  lake,  whiLst  the  'cza^;y, 
woody  shares  fled  past  us !  .1  was  glad  and  enchanted,  and 
Brenner  enjoyed  my  delight,  and  that  sweet  girl  between^ns 
increased  it  uy  her  child-'hke  joy. 

After  a  tolerably  long  diivewe  stopped  .at 'an  inn  at  the 
Park  Well,  where  we  were  to  dine.  .iOiniiar  was  rraldy  to 
be  served  as  we  arrived,  and  was  quite  splendid  and  cheerful, 
and  without  that  offensiye  ostentatian  and  sup^fluity  which 
ought:  to  be  banished  &am  the  society  of  thinking  people. 
Our  hosts,.  Lennartson  and  Brenner,  were  the  'life:ffi[rd  joy  of 
the  dinner.  Songs  ako  were  sung,  in  which  the  yoiee  ofthe 
Viking  produced  a  great  effect.  When  we  haye  adyanoed  a 
little  in  our  finendunp,.  I  will  coxmsel  him  to  modesaifce.  his 
yoiee  a  Httle. 

After  dinner  Lennartson  asked  me  to  play  a  nigar-pblaka, 
and  this  immediately  set  the  whole  company  in  liyely  motum 
with  its :  grotesque,  but  merry  flourishings  and  jokes.  Eyen 
Aunt'P^idelfelt  got  upon  her  legs  and  flourished  about  with 
the  rest.  Selma  and  Mora  signalised  themselyes  by  their 
grace,  ^although  in  different  ways.  At. length  people  must 
begin  to  think  of  their  return,  and  coolthemselyes  befcnie 
they  set  off. 

A  part  of  the  company  was  already  leaying,  when  Brenner 
calleamy  attention  to  two  portraits  which  hung  in  the  room; 
Hhe  one. represented  the  great  Queen  .Elizabeth  of  England, 
the  otiier  the  noble  Princess  .Elizabeth  of  Thurmgia. 

"  Which  of  these  would  you  be  P"  asked  Brenner. 

In  jesting  tone  I  asked  baek  again,  '^'Haye  you.  not  heerd 
speak  of  a  person,  who  when  asked  whether  he  would  haye 
waran  or  cold  milk,  answered,  '  Might  I  ask  for  a  Httle  ale- 
posset  P'  I  must  now  answer  you  somewhat  in  the  same 
way,  since  I  am  right  joyfiil  that  I  am  not  obliged  ta  be-ose 
of  these  Elizabeths,  and  choose  rather  to  betbatwhioh  '-I 
am,'  though  somewhat  less." 

Brenner  smiled  and  said :  '^Butif  youmubt  choose  between 
these  two — could  you  be  <undecidedP     How  beautiful  is 
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that  affectionate,  adf-Bacrificing  wife,  beside  the  cold,  wordly- 
prudent  Egotist  P" 

"Granted !"  I  repKed ;  "  but  the  question  always  is  what 
a  woman  loves,  and  for  whom  she  sacrifices  herself.  -  Thus, 
for  example,  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  the  ezclusiye  love 
of  one  human  being  would  be  too  mean  an  object  for  a  human, 
life,  for  the  citizen  of  a  divine  kingdom.  And  I  fency  that 
he  who  sinks  himself  in  so  contracted  an  existence  in  one 
individual,  gives  up  the  noblest  in  life.'' 

"  Ah !  how  contracted — and  how  incomprehensibly  vexa- 
tious is  that  remark !"  exclaimed  the  Viking. 

"  "Not  so  contracted  as  you  think,"  said  I,  somewhat 

Eroudly,  "  after  that  which  I  have  seen  of  life.  And  then, 
ave  I  not  seen  many  a  young  girl,  with  a  rich  soul,  with  a 
mind  open  to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  humanity,  and 
fiill  of  tnll  to  work  for  it ;  have  I  not  seen  how  this  same 
girl,  some  years  after  her  marriage,  is  shrunk  together  into  a 
narrow  circle  of  cares  and  joys — ^the  sense  for  the  general 
and  the  whole  lost  for  ever,  and  more  and  more  com;gressed 
into  the  petty  sphere  of  self,  till  she  at  last  had  lost  sight  of 
her  higher  goal^  and  scarcely  could  lift  her  eyes  above  the 
sill  of  her  own  house." 

"  But  my  best,  gracious  Miss  Sophia,"  exclaimed  the 
Viking,  "  that  is  an  entirely  mistaken,  an  entirely  insane 
view  of  the  question,  an  entirely  absurd  idea.  Why  should 
people  for  their  own  sakes  overlook  the  true  and  the.  real  ? 
If  a  young  girl  gives  herself  away,  or  if  she  is  given  away  to 
a  doit  or  a  block  of  wood,  or  to  any  other  beast,  then  inaeed 
she  must  take  the  road  as  she  finds  it ;  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  neither  has  love,  in  its  true  sense.  Because  €rue 
love  is  that  which,  while  it  unites  two  beings  with  each 
other,  unites  them  only  the  more  closely  with  social  life  and 
with  humanity ;  the  true  marriages  consecrate  people  for  a 
higher  and  a  richer  world ;  the  true  home  is  that  where  the 
fear  of  G-od  rules  like  an  invincible  spirit,  and  all  members 
of  it,  each  one  according,  to  his  strength  and  according  to  his 
^ifts,  is  made  useful  for  the  great  home  of  the  world.  This 
IS  clear  as  sunlight !  I  cannot  comprehend  how  people  see 
these  things  in  an  oblique  point  of  view,  and  argue  against 
them  accordingly.  That,  methinks,  is  really  contracted; 
and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  a  little  stttpid  !" 

"  I  forgive,"  repliea  I,  smiling,  "  because  I  begin  to  be 
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accustomed  to  your  caUing  me  stupid ;  and  your  description 
of  these  connexions  in  their  beauty  affects  me,  but  such  are 
seldom  found  on  earfch,  and  I  have  not  seen  tbem  upon  my 
path.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  and  heard  so  much  that 
IS  bitter  in  domestic  liie,  which  knits  itself  up  with  marriage, 
that  I  am  become  a&aid  of  it,  and  for  my  part  haye  deter- 
mined not  to  let  myself  be  bound  by  it,  but  to  live  inde- 
p^idently,  certain  of  this,  that  I  in  this  manner  can  best 
accomplish  my  human  mission." 

"  That  yon  will  not,"  said  Brenner,  yery  decidedly.  "  Tou 
mistake  yourself.  As  yet  you  are  young,  and  full  of  life ;  as 
yell  the  world  meets  you ;  as  yet  you  are  surrounded  by 
pleasures ;  but  a  time  will  come  in  which  the  world  will  l>e 
bcaiumbed  towards  you,  in  which  you  yourself  will  be  be- 
numbed, be  frozen  for  want  of  warm  hearts,  of  true  '  bands 
which  will  knit  you  to  earthly  life.' " 

"  Through  the  power  of  God,  I  hope  neither  to  petrify  nor 
to  freeze,"  replied  I,  smiling.  ''  The  human  soul  also  has  its 
sun,  which  beams  high  aboye  all  earthly  suns ;  and  besides 
this^ — why  should  I  feel  the  want  of  warm  hearts  as  long  as 
my  own  neart  is  warm  P  And  that  does  not  feel  as  if  it 
would  grow  cold,  eyen  if  all  the  snow  in  the  world  were 
piled  upon  it." 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  come  down  to  the  ground-floor, 
where  a  mass  of  people  were  putting  on  their  furs.  The 
light  of  the  full  moon  shone  oyer  the  landscape,  which,  from 
the  height  where  we  stood,  spread  itself  out  in  winterly 
pomp.  But  all  was  snow-coyered  and  stiff.  The  trees  shone 
with  crystals  of  ice  in  the  cold  moonlight.  The  cold  was 
seyere.  An  inyoluntary  shudder  passed  through  me.  The 
Viking  had  taken  my  fur  doak  from  the  seryant,  and  warmed 
it  on  his  heart. 

"  The  snow  of  life,"  said  he,  softly  and  inwardly.  "  Oh, 
how  you  should  preserye  yourself  from  it !"  He  wrapped  the 
doak  around,  but  it  was  not  this  which  made  me  conscious 
of  a  soft  embrace,  warm  as  a  summer  wind. 

We  were  soon  seated  in  the  sledge,  but  the  company  had 
separated  themselyes,  and  droye  in  little  parties  back  to  the 
dty.  Lennartson  and  Brenner  remained  together,  and  then 
came  my  stepmother  in  the  coyered  sledge,  with  Selma  and 
Mrs.  B&ttersyard.    We  were  the  last  of  the  party,  because 
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the- hostel  consodered  it  as  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  da- 
paEtiaze  of  all  the  gaests.    As  we  hii4  been  watned  that  the' 
loe  was  not  yery  s^ng,  every  one  had  agreed  that  during 
the  drive  over' the  lake  they  were  to  keep  at  a  distance  of 
fzam  twenty  to  thirty  paces  from  each  other. 

The  moonlight  was  beautiful,  and  beautiful  its  lighting  up 
of  the  white  ice*£elds  of  the  dark  shore.  Ear  off  in  the 
background  we  saw  the  lights  of  Stockholm  glimmer.  The 
drive  was  romantic,  but  its  effect  was  lost  on  me.  The  little 
Bosine  soon  fell  asleep  with  her  head  restiug  on  my  bosom, 
ami  the  Viking  made  use  of  the  o|>portunity  to  lead  the  con- 
veirsation  in  the  direction  which  I  feared,  therefore  I  evaded 
it  with  a  few  short  and  cold  answers.  He  was  vexed,  and 
said  provoking  tlungs  to  me,  to  which  I  was  silent.  At 
lengiii  he  too  was  silent.  We  were  hoih  of  us  out  of  tone, 
and  with  a  melancholy  feeling  I  contemplated  the  passing- 
shore,  the  clouded  heaven,  and  the  dark  £b-branches,  which 
here  and  there  protruded  from  the  ice  to  show  the  open 
piaces,  and  which,  in  the  increasing  dusk,  resembled  hombly 
fantastic  shapes  of  animals  and  men.  Some  words  spoken 
by  Brenner  had  wounded  my  heart.  The  gloomy  impression 
of:  the  moment  made  me  feel  this  deeper — ^I  could  not .  help 
weeping,  but  quite  silently.  I  know  not  whether  he  con- 
jectured what  was  passing  within  me,  but  afber  a  while  he 
said  with  a  gentle  voice : 

'^  Have  I  been  disagreeable  again  ? '  Eorgive>me !  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  good,  sweet  Miss  Sophia!"  and  he  laid 
his  hand  gentiiy  upon  mine.  I* pressed  it  without  replying, 
for  I  could  not  then  speak.  !Further  communication  was 
prevented  by  a  dull  cry  for  help,  which  forced  itself  on  our 
ears,  and  in  which  we  could  distanguish  the  voice  of  a  chiid, 
which  complained  lamentably.  Brenner  pulled  up  his 
sledge. 

^'Perhaps  somebody  wiio  has  driven  into  a  hole  in  the  ice," 
said  he.  *' I  must  see  what  it  is^  Might  I  take  yon  and 
Bosine  to  your  stepmother's  sledge  ?  As  soon- as  possible  I 
wiil  return." 

"We  will  leave  the  little  gwl  there,"  said  I;  "but  why 
should!  now  part  from  you,  when  I  probably  in  some  way 
(MP  other  may  be  helpM  to  you.    No !  I  go  with  you-" 

ISie  Viking  made  no  aiLftwer;  we  looked  about  ifor  the 
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sledge  of  my  stepmother,  and  a  feeUng  of  anguish  toakhcdd 
of  me  as  we  could  not  discover  it. 

At  that  same  moment  two  hedges  came  driving  fnrioosly 
aver  the  ice,  from  the  point  where  the  (stj  was  heard..  In 
the  first  sate  two  boisterous  and  noisy'  gentlemen,  whose 
Toioes,  as  well  as  thmr  mode  of  driving,  made  it  evident  :that 
they  were  in  no  sober  state.  They  drove  so  furiously  upoa 
Q3U*  horse^  that  if  .Brenner  had  not  suddenly  checked  it,  pro- 
bably some  misfortune  might  have  happened.  A  dark  cloud 
concealed  the  moon,  and  the  deep  twilight  prevented  us  from 
distinguishing  the  countenances  of  the  noisv  gentlemen,  but. 
I  thought  thttb  I  recognised  the  Butschenfelts  in  the  voice. 
!Qie  o&er  sledge  paused  a  moment,  and  a  voice,  which  I 
knew  for  that  of  Felix  Delphin,  said : 

"  Held !  hold !  Seally  I  believe  that  we  have  driven:  over 
tbe  boy,behind  us  there." 

"Ah,  a  pretty  joke!"  replied  the  other,  who  I  would 
wager  was  8t.  Orme ;  "  he  only  got  a  little  blow,  that  I  wiU 
swear.  Let  the  cursed  yoimgster  howl,  if  it  amuse  him;  Let 
go  the  reins !  else  we  shall  come  too  late,  and.the  oilers  will 
get  the  best  of  the  supper.  See  there,  now  he.is  still !  Let 
us  go ! 

And  the  sledges  rushing  at  the  most  rapid  speed,  passed 
UB  towards  Stockholm.  —  (N.  B.  The  gentlemen  whom  I 
thought  I  now  recognised,  had  declined  to  be  of  our  sledging 
party  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  invited  out  fdrthe  (&y.) 

Ajb  we  were  turning  in  the  direction:  whence  the  cry^. 
although  weaker,  was  -still  heard,  we  saw  that  Lennartson 
also  had  driven  thither,  and  heard  Flora  exclaiu).  with  anxiety : 

"Certainly  the  ice  at  the  edge  is  brittle,  and  we  shall  all 
go  down  togetiier. -' 

Lennartson  gave  the  reins  to  the  servant,  and  whilst  he 
threw  himself  out  of  the  sledge,  called  to  us  to  stop  and  take 
him  with  usl  We  stopped,  he  sprang  upon  the  sledge  beam, 
and  we  drove  rapidly  forward. 

We  were  now  cm  the  spot  where  feeble  tones  of  lamenta* 
tion  made  themselves  still  heard,  and  the  moon  shone  over  a 
singular  group.  A  young  lady  in  the  most  elegant  winter 
dms,  with  light  red  feathers,  which  waved  in  a  white  silk 
bonnet,  stood,  bending  over  a  boy  clothed  in  rags,  whom  a 
seerantin^liveryhadraiaedup;  an  old  man  of  tall  stature, 
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with  a  staff  in  Us  Hand,  stood  near,  and  stared  up  towards 
heaven  with  bHnd  eyes. 

The  young  lady  was  Selma,  who  having  heard  the  cry  for 
help  earlier  than  we,  and  who  seeing  the  other  sledges  con- 
tinue their  drive,  had  prevailed  on  her  mother  to  turn  to- 
wards this  side,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  help.  My  step* 
mother  remained  with  her  sledge  immediately  on  the  place. 

The  old  man  related  how  two  sledges  had  driven  so  rapidly, 
that  he  ahd  the  boy  had  not  time  to  avoid  them.  The  first 
sledge  had  knocked  the  boy  down,  and  the  second  driven 
over  him,  and  notwithstanding  their  cries,  had  continued  on 
their  way.  The  old  man  appeared  not  to  have  suffered  at  aU, 
but  the  boy  was  severely  hurt ;  and  after  Lennartson  had  in 
the  best  manner  bound  him  with  our  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
he  carried  him  to  the  sledge  of  my  stepmother,  where  he  was 
left  under  the  care  of  Selma.  Our  servant  was  ordered  to 
accompany  the  blind  man  to  his  dwelling  in  the  Park,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  separate  from  the  boy,  who  was  his  only 
comfort  and  his  only  support  since  the  death  of  his  children, 
the  parents  of  the  boy ;  and  he  was  for  that  reason  seated 
with  the  coachman,  and  went  with  us. 

We  turned  now  again  upon  our  homeward  way,  and  met 
!Flora,  who  was  slowly  driving  towards  us.  Lennartson  took 
his  seat  again  beside  her ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  return  was 
not  very  agreeable  to  either  of  them. 

On  arriving  at  home  Lennartson  instantly  fetched  a  phy- 
sician to  the  boy,  and  this  morning  he  is  taken  into  the  hos- 
pital. He  is  fortunately  not  dangerously  hurt,  and  will  in  a 
month's  time  be  again  restored.  Li  the  mean  time  he  is 
Selma's  and  my  child.  Lennartson  and  Brenner  have  adopted 
the  old  man,  whose  disease  of  the  eyes  is  of  that  kind  wnich 
admits  of  an  operation,  and  he  may  regain  his  sight. 

Flora  ^outs  and  looks  askew  on  all  this  aflfair,  and  on  the 
common  mterest  which  has  sprung  up  between  Lennartson 
and  Selma  through  their  protege,  whilst  the  dissimilar  beha- 
viour of  the  two  young  girls  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Lennartson. 

The  17th. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  Felix  on  the  ice-drive  and 
its  adventure.  He  pretends  to  be  ignorant  and  hurt  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  a  certain  painful  confusion  in  his  manner 
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coixTinces  me  that  I  hare  not  suspected  Him  and  the  others 

in  an  unjust  manner.  I  have  heard  from  Ake  Sparrskold 
that  St.  Orme  often  misleads  young  men  to  drink,  and  then 
to  gamble,  and  thus  wins  from  them  their  money ;  and  that 
he  had  invited  Eelix  and  his  friends  to  an  orgie  of  the  lowest 
kind  on  the  day  of  the  sledging  party.  I  now  spoke  seriously 
and  wannly,  nay,  almost  sisterly,  to  Felix,  and  warned  him 
of  this  false  and  dangerous  friend.  I  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  Selma,  and  on  that  which  depended  upon  it.  He 
answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  unhappy,  and  left  us  quic^. 
I  fear,  I  fear  that  he  is  pursuing  a  dangerous  course.  His 
more  regular  life  for  some  time  after  his  conversation  with 
Selma  seems  not  to  have  lasted  long,  and  he  is  so  weak  that 
the  Eutschenfelts  '^  Do  not  be  beguardianed,  Felix !  Be  a 
man !"  or  their  jest  that  "  He  is  already  under  petticoat  go- 
vernment," are  sufficient  to  lead  him  into  every  possible 
folly.  I  have  had  an  impulse  to  talk  myself  with  St.  Orme, 
and  to  call  forth  the  good  spirit  in  him ;  but  think !  if  the 
wicked  one  show  his  teeth  to  me  1  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
let  these  thoughts  concoct  yet  a  while;  over-hasty  words 
seldom  fall  in  good  ground. 

The  20th. 

Our  children,  the  seven-years-old  and  sixty-years-old,  go 
on  hopefully  and  joyfully.  The  aged  man  is  operated  upon, 
and  it  has  succeeded  excellently.  Lennartson  was  here 
to-day,  and  related  to  us,  in  his  lively  way,  the  particulars 
of  the  affair. 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  that  he  could  again  see  the  sun 
and  his  child ;  that  he  again  could  work,  and  lay  aside  the 
beggar's  staff,  affected  us  all.  We  took  into  consideration 
the  future  of  our  children,  and  adopted  unanimously  Len- 
nartson's  plans. 

Selma  nas  found  means  to  draw  Flora  into  this  affair,  so 
that  she  now,  like  the  others,  takes  part  in  it,  and  appears 
warmly  to  interest  herself  in  it,  namely — ^in  Lennartson's 
presence. 

The  23ni. 

The  Baron  has  received  additional  honours  in  titles  and 
stars.  As  he  came  to  us  this  evening  decorated  with  the 
latter.  Flora  exhibited  great  joy  on  that  account,  whilst 
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Stehaaa  amd  I  wished  Mm  joy  in  all  mmspB^eatl^.  LeEmaitBoii. 
]*ecei^d  Plcxra'B  exaggerated  tokene  of  joj  wit^  ooldnesf^  .and 
wm,  for  the  rest,  not  ^uite  in  good  humour.  Mj  etepmatheir 
noticed  this,  and  aaid  jeatuigly : 

"  It  seems  as  if  Lenaartson  quarrels  with  his  goad  fioriiune 
precisely  when  it  adorns  him  most  liandsomelj." 

''  Good  fortune !"  said  Lesmartson,  smiling  BoisDOwfuIlj. 

''^  Yea,"  replied  my  stepmother.;  "  at  least,  what  most 
people  would  regard  as  sumi." 

"  Ah !"  aaid  JLeoanactsooa,  whilst  he  seated  himself  beside 
lier  with  a  kind  of  Mai  confidence,  "  it  is  esactly  that  wMch 
yeses  me,  that  people  ofben  regard  such  things  as  good  for- 
tune, and  set  value  upon  them,  without  asking  wheiSier  thej 
be  a  sign  of  merit ;  whether  they  hai^e  any  real  mieaning ; — 
it  ukakes  me  angry  that  it  should  be  sQ,.aikd  that  I  myself  am 
childish  enough  not  to  be  rightly  free  i&om  this  weakness. 
It  quite  tormeBts  me.  But  the  superficiaJify  of  life  is  bo 
infectious.     Therefore  I  long  to  release  myself  from  it."  . 

"  But  in  all  the  world  not  to  quit  the  service  cm  that  ac- 
count P'*  said  my  stepmother,  ternfied. 

"  No!"  replied  Lennartson,  "that  is  quite  another  thing. 
I  will  only  be  released  that  I  thereby — ^may  come  deeper 
into  life!  I  know  well  when  I  could  be  indifferent  to  all  this 
outward  glitter,  and  warm  and  rich  from  the  reward  wbich 
no  human  eye  sees,  from  a  look,  a  quiet  approval.*' 

•*  And  where  is  this  Eldorado  r*  a^ked  mj  stepmother, 
affected,  aoid  at  the  same  time  suspicious. 

With  a  voice,  which  was  at  the  same  time  softened  and 
rendered  more  full  by  deep  feeling,  Lennartson  .said : 

"  I  had  it  once  in  the  heart  of  my  mother;  I  would  meet 
with  it  in  the  heart — of  my  wife ;  if,""  continued  he,  with 
emphi^sis,  "  if  she  understood  me,  if  she  were  such  as  my 
som  desires,  and  my  heart  seeks  after.  Many  a  one  con- 
gratulates me  on  my  happiness  in  having  made  my  own  way 
in  life,  and  I — consid^  myself  not  to  have  been  happy,  that 
I  have  not  yet  properly  lived — at  least,  since  my  earliest 
youth,"  added  he,  mourmuUy. 

All  this  was  said  half  aloud  to  my  stepmother,  who  was 
evidently  sffeeted,  And  spoke  kindly  woxAb  legardiiig  the 
future,  though  it  might  not  be  in  a  cbeerM  tone. 

I  looked  at  the  young  girls :  Flora  bkudied  deeply ;  that 
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Seiaia  grew  pale,  I  could  merely  suppose ;  because  at  my 
glaoee  she  rose  amd  left  the  room. 

Heve  li&ye  I  then  become  acqaainted  with  one  of  ijhe  Le»« 
naartsozL  faults  of  which  the  Ydking  «poke.  But  the  way  in 
which  he  diseovered  it  has  made  the  man  only  more  iiiite- 
lesidi^  in  my  ^yes. 

ThelstofMarcli. 

Brenner  will  not  understand  me,  will  not  attend  to  my- 
hin^fi.  He  seems  as  if  he  would  give  his  heart  free  play  in 
making  an  attack  on  my  heart.  Well,  then!  May  his,, 
duiing  the  combat,  only  not  be  wounded.  I  will  not  lose  a 
&iend  in  l^e  lover,  and  a  Mend  so  noble  and  so  dear  to  me* 
as  Wilhehn  Brenner.  I  never  was  happy  in  love.  Where  I 
loved  I  have  not  been  again  beloved,  and  where  I  have  been 
beloved  with  true  affection  I  could  not  return  the  same  feel- 
inff.  But  I  have  to  thank  friendship,  pure-minded  friend- 
ship, for  my  highest  delights  on  the  earth.  A  rejected  lover 
may  easily  oecome  the  truest  friend,  and  that  he  is  not  so  is- 
often  the  fault  of  the  beloved  woman. 

In  this  case  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  that  I  feel  in  myselL 
I  know  nothing  more  sorrowM  than  when  an  acquaintance^ 
which  be^ns  in  cordiality,  extinguishes  itself  in  bitterness  ; 
or  where  warm  feelings  change  themselves  into  cold  ones* 
Every  seed  of  tenderness  which  the  All-good  has  sown  upon 
the  earth,  should  unfold  itself  into  a  plant  and  flower; 
should  here  sprout  up  at  His  footstool,  to  blossom  sometime 
yet  more  gloriously  before  His  throne.  If  it  be  otherwise  ; 
if  the  flower  die  in  its  bud,  then  is  it  the  fault  of  man,  and  a 
very  sorrowful  thing.  I  write  this  in  the  odour  of  the  lilacs 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friend,  and  with  a  heart  that 
is  warm  towards  him.     It  is  calm  and  light  within  me. 

Tbon  that  allay*6t  the  restless  heart's  commotion, 
Hhuninator  of  life's  midoight  hoar  I 
To  whom  was  given  the  ancient  world's  deyotion, 
And  even  now  art  our  most  glorious  4ower ; 
Thou  who  wast  b^,  when  Chaos  was  up-hroken ; 
Who  played'st  in  joy  in  the  Creator's  sight; 
Thou  who  wast  by  whenjpmiaZ  words  were  spoken, 
And  heights  and  depths  gave  Being  forth  to  Jight. 
Life's  mom  andcrreningstar^,  0  Wisdom!  brightly, 
When  I  in  darkness  lay,  thy  light  was  shown  ^ 
Since  then  'tis  well  with  me,  my  heart  beats  lightly, 
Bomii^  with  love ;  tnt  love  for  Xfaoe  alone  I 
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The2iid. 

The  miserable,  misfortune-bringmg,  poisonous  and  poisoned 
Lady-Councillors-of-Coinmerce !  I  would  that  they  sat 
turned  to  stone  up  aloft  on  the  hill  of  difficulty,  and  could 
move  neither  foot  nor  tongue!  I  would  they  had  been 
fettered  yesterday.  Then  should  I  not  have  been  obliged  to 
go  thither  to-day  with  the  heaviest  burden  which  life  has, 
and  to  come  back  without  any  alleviation ;  then  had  I  not 
been  obliged  to  sit  here  as  now,  and  to  write  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  whilst  tears  fall  upon  my  paper  rather  than  the 
words  which  I  throw  upon  it,  almost  without  seeing  them. 

But  now  came  those  birds  of  misfortune  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  darted  down  by  my  stepmother.  I  was  sitting  with 
her  at  m^  painting,  and  I  was  amused  in  listening  to  the 
round  wnich  these  three  ladies  made  among  our  near  and 
distant  acquaintances.  Already  had  they  gone  through  a 
long  list  of  "  They  believe,  they  say,  they  assert,"  when  Mrs. 
P.  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Now  for  a  bit  of  news  which  is 
sure  and  certain !  "What  think  you  of  our  honest  Colonel 
Brenner  having  last  week  received  *  a  basket'  from  the  rich 
widow,  Mrs.  Z.  ?  That  I  know  from  your  own  sister-in-law, 
who  related  the  whole  affair  to  me.  She  herself,  as  regarded 
him,  was  not  disinclined,  but  the  five  step-children  would 
have  terrified  her." 

"Yes,  the  poor  man !"  said  Miss  P.,  "  he  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  get  a  wife  with  that  crowd  of  children ;  at  least  not 
a  wife  who  has  money." 

"  Need  Colonel  Breuner  then,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  make 
money  so  much  an  object  ?"  asked  I,  in  no  enviable  state  of 
mind. 

"  A  man  always  must  do  that  who  has  five  children  to  care 
for,  and  who  has  no  other  property  than  his  profession,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  P.  "  Brenner's  wife  had  nothing ;  and  he  himself, 
although  a  man  of  rank,  has  been  no  good  husbander  of  his 
income." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Z.  an  estimable  person  ?"  asked  I  again ;  and 
Miss  P.  made  answer : 

"  Oh,  the  person  is  well-behaved  enough,  I  fancy  ;  but  she 
has  neither  head  nor  heart ;  but  with  a  fine  complexion,  a 
handsome  figure,  and  large  landed  property,*  one  needs 

*  Goldasa  Bateri,  an  estate  which,  accordiog  to  the  Swedish  laws,  can  0&I7  be 
held  by  a  noble. 
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neither  bead  nor  heart  to  enchant.  A  little  vain,  a  little  mad 
about  getting  married,  is  she  to  be  sure  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate passion  that,  of  wishing  to  get  married!  I  say 
with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  I  would  rather  get  drunk !" 

"  I  also,"  said  I ;  "  but  is  it  known  for  certain  that  Colonel 
Brenner  paid  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Z.  last  week  P" 

"  Quite  certainly  is  it  known,  my  sweetest  of  firiends ! 
Her  own  sister-in-law  told  me  of  it.  Besides  this,  there  are 
documents  in  the  affair ;  for  it  was  negotiated  by  letters, 
which  certainly  must  have  been  very  affecting,  for  Mrs.  Z. 
has  cried  days  and  nights  over  them — there  must  singly  and 
solely  on  that  account  have  been  a  wash  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. But  she  has  her  own  friends,  and  will  console  her- 
self, and  think  about  a  certain  gentleman  without  children, 
and — apropos,  people  say  also  in  the  world  that  Colonel 
Brenner  too  wiU  endeavour  to  console  himself,  and  will  seek 
for  his  consolation  in  this  house ;  people  assert  even  that 
Miss  Sophia  Adelan  knows  something  more  of  the  affair.'* 

Beddening  like  a  guilty  person,  and  proud  as  an  innocent 
one,  I  repelled  the  charge,  and  declared  myself  whoUy  un- 
acquainted with  it.  And,  as  the  sisters  persisted  in  jesting 
with  me,  my  stepmother  said,  with  a  graceful  dignity  which 
pleased  me  infinitely : 

"  As  Colonel  Brenner  has  so  lately  paid  his  a*ddresses  to 
Mrs.  Z.y  it  would  very  little  accord  with  the  esteem  which  he 
cherishes  for  Sophia,  and  with  his  own  character,  if  he  should 
so  quickly  solicit  her  hand.  Besides,  I  fancy  that  this  match 
would  very  little  suit  Sophia.  It  is  no  joke  with  so  many  step- 
children. If  my  Sophia  wishes  to  be  married,  she  will  not 
lack  opportunities  of  choosing  among— um,  um,  um!" 

"  Oh,  of  course !  That  is  certain !  When  a  person  has  so 
many  charms  and  talents,  and  so  much  property,  there  lacks 
nothing;  and  people  talk  already  of  a  certain  Baron  and 
Chamberlain — ^perhaps  one  may  already  offer  congratula- 
tions." 

I  scarcely  was  able  to  give  a  token  of  disavowal,  and  was 
glad  that  a  servant  came  to  say  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  in  which  the  Lady- Councillors-of-Commerce  took  leave, 
and  my  stepmother  and  Elora  drove  out  to  pay  visits. 

"  Let  no  body  come  in !  say  that  nobody  is  at  home !"  said 
I  to  the  Philosopher  (the  old  trusty  servant  of  the  house, 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  through  the  whole  day,  half 
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sleeping  in  the  hall),  and  I  threw  myself  m  the  axm^chair, 
befoce  the  pieiio,  iu  the  drawing-room.  One  single  Ught 
biimt  in  the  chandelier  with  a  long  wick.  It  was-  twilight 
in  the  room,  it  was  twilight  ia  my  own  souL 

"^  It  is  the  property !  It  is  a  speculation !"  thought  I. 
My  mind  was  in  so  painful  a  state  ^at  I  wept.  The  image 
of  the  Vifcing  was  dimmed  in  my  inmost  souL  I  saw  him 
before,  so  pure,  so  noble,  so  mr  from  all  worldly  modes 
of  action^  and  now !  But  no !  I  will  not  give  way  to  the 
thoughts  which  the  news  I  have  heard  awakens  in  me.  "  Stall ! 
still !"  said  I  to  the  tormenting  spirits,  "  leave  me  my  faith 
in  him,  and  let  me  retain  my  friend.  Besides,  why  should 
I  believe  that  he  will  woo  me.  He  will  not.  He  seeks  in 
me  merely  a  confidant,  a  friend,  a  sister !"  And  I  let  all  the 
five  Httle  children  come  up  before  !me  in  order  to  explain  his 
courtship  of  Mrs  Z. 

The  "  Sonate  pathetique "  of  Beethoven  lay  upon  the 
music  desk,  and  I  began  to  play  it.  This  wild  agitato  re- 
moved the  tumult  from  my  soul,  and  hushed  it ;  it  elevated 
itself  on  the  streams  of  sound,  and  burst  with  them  through 
all  thwarting  hindrances  to  the  earnest,  lovely,  all-releasing, 
all-reconciling  unveiling„  to  the  glorious  closing  notes.  So 
deeply  was  I  absorbed  by  my  music  that  I  did  not  hear  a 
conversation  which  was  taking  place  in  the  hall,  and  which 
ended  in  the  Philosopher  opening  the  door  and  saying  in  a 
voice  which  resembled  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet : 

^  Miss  Adelan,  Captain  Brenner  is  in  the  hidl,  and  wiU 
resolutely  come  in.     Shall  I  beg  him  to  go  away  ?'* 

"  Did  1  not  say  that  nobody  was  to  be  admitted  ?"  asked  I. 

"  YeSj  he  said  that,'*  said  a  well-known  voice.  "But  I 
told  him  that  I  am  already- admitted !"  And  Brenner  at  one 
spring  stood  before  me,  with  outstretched  hand,  so  kind,  so 
joyousj  so  cordisd,  that  I  nearly  forgot  all  the  impressions 
wiibh  which  I  had  just  then  combated,  and  my  heart  moved 
itself  towards  him. 

He  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers,  as  he  con- 
tinued, "  Only  do  not  say  to  me  that  I  must  go  away!" 

Kindly,  but  sorrowfully,  I  said,  "  Ah,  no !  Stay  here 
now.    My  mother  will  soon  be  home." 

*^  Oh,  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  me/*  said  he. 
"  I  would  now  rather  talk  alone  with  you." 

My  heart  beat  from  secret  anxiety.    He  looked  at  me. 
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sad  mj  appearance  must  hme  iadicaiijed:  MLj  mj  state  of 
BumLfiar  Ae  waa  muMaalY  xmemv,  and  asked  teiuiedhr  and 

"  Noi  I,  am  Yery  wdli."  Whetinea:  I  was?  ^eaedf '  "  Yea, 
Imufifc  confess,  tkat ;,  I  hadi  kaacd  sametluBg:  whiidb]  had  dia- 
GC»[i|>Qaed  mifii."  Whelter  lie  mig^  not  akare  ill,,  wheifater 
lie  ml^ii  net  endeaiTouz!  to  be  my  eomforter?  I  was  sSexit* 
Sfaofuld  I.  tell  him  nil  F  tboi^ht  I.  Yet  no  I  That  w&te 
indeed  a  ib%..  He  would  fancy  that  I  was:  in  love  with  hinu 
He  renewed  his  questions  with  more  and  more  wairmth. 
^HoV*  ireplied  I,  ajb  length;  '^not  now — ^peshapa  at  some 

Ibitiiare  time:" >Wheth^  I  weve*  Yexed  wo^h  ham  p     ''  Tea 

— 3Sio  ■      Se  mjuat  not  ask  any  more." 

'^  Not  aak  any  more  £"  exelaimed  Brenner.  He  waA 
silent  for  a  while,  and  began  then  again,  with  a  g^otle, 
tremnlouA  roiee :.  '^  And  yet  I  eame  now,  on  purpose,  to  ask 
you  a  serious  question,  a  vesy  important  questieD;^aq^e8inon 
which  has  o£ben  thrift  itself  to  my  lips^  and  whieh  I  can  no 
longer  keep  back — a  question,  upon  whoch  depends  the  weal 
er  wmt  of  my  li£a.  I  came  on  purpose  to  ask — Sophia^  wiU 
yo%  can*  you  loire-  me  P  I  have  long  loved  you  un^eakably ! 
WiU  you  accompany  me  through  life,  in  pleasure  and  pain  ?" 

Xhe  vmoe,  the  look,  the  expiression,  even  the  pvessure  of 

his  hflod,,  which  had  seized  mine Qh,  what  eloquence  of 

the  heart !  And  all  this  he  had  eonseeraifced  the  week  before 
to  Mrai.  Z^  And  Mrs.  Z.,  without  head  and  heart,  with  a 
fine  complexion  and  landed  property,  ascended  like  a  ghost 
between  Svenner  and  me^  and  caused  me  indeaesibable 
aneuiahk 

Qh,  if  he  had  but  been  to  me  that  which  he  had  been  only 
a  &w  hours*  befoire,  how  eandidly  and  how  wamnly  should  I 
have  talked  to  him ;  how  could  I  have  refused  his  hand  with- 
out, wounding'  his  heart ;  how  could  I  have  removed  the 
iover^  and  yet  have  retained  him  for  ever  a  friend 

Bo*  ia  the  dadsnesswhieb  had  now  risen  ia  my  soul,  I 
recognised  neither  him  nor  myself;  the  whole  world  was 
changed.  A  drilling  coldness,  a  petrifyii^  stupor  ever- 
eame  my  whole  being ;.  I  felt  myself  turned  into  a  marble 
ima^,  and  therefore  I  let  Brenner  talk  without  understand- 
ing hisL;  laeaoHiL  him  s^eak  of  his  dbildreuy  "  children  which 
it  vaa  a  delight  and  honour  tohave ;"  heard  him  say  hoiwhe 
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and  his  cHildren  would  make  me  happy  by  love  and  gratitude ; 
saw  him  bend  his  knee  before  me,  conjuring  me  to  listen  to 
him  and  answer  him.  But  I  could  not  answer,  could  move 
neither  hand  nor  tongue ;  my  eyes  were  still  and  staringly 
riveted  upon  him ;  yet  I  felt  as  if  my  eyes  were  filling  by 
degrees  with  tears.  Then  he  reproached  me  jestingly  with 
keeping  him  so  long  before  me  on  ms  knees ;  and  with  a  sudden 
turn  he  seated  himself  at  my  feet,  embraced  my  knees,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  rise  tUl  I  had  given  to  him  my 
"Yes." 

This  manoeuvre  had  almost  entirely  overcome  me.  I  was 
just  about  to  lean  myself  towards  his  beloved  head,  and  open 
my  whole  heart  to  him ;  but  at  that  same  moment  I  heard 
a  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  the  voices  of  many  persons  who  had 
entered. 

In  that  same  moment  I  awoke  to  a  full  consciousness,  and 
to  the  whole  bitterness  of  my  position. 

"  Stand  up !  In  Qod's  name,  stand  up !"  said  I  to  Bren- 
ner.   "  Some  one  comes !" 

"  The  whole  world  may  come!"  replied  he,  with  defiance 
and  afiection ;  "  I  shall  not  stand  up  without  an  answer  from 
you." 

A  thought  of  heU  arose  in  my  mind ;  he  will  surprise  thee, 
he  will  compel  thee,  he  will  remain  here  at  thy  feet  to  make 
it  impossible  for  thee  to  refose  his  hand ! 

mth  proud  resentment  in  look  and  voice  I  sprang  up,  and 
said: 

"  Captain  Brenner !  I  have  done  wrong  to  leave  you  so 
long  in  uncertainty.  Pardon  me,  and  hear  now  my  last 
answer.  My  hand  and  my  property  I  will  preserve  inde- 
pendent. I  esteem  no  man  high  enough  to  give  him  right 
and  rule  over  them." 

Brenner  on  his  part  had  risen  up — ^and  at  my  stem  repty 
fixed  upon  me  a  look  full  of  inexpressible  astonishment,  ift 
was  as  if  he  could  not  thoroughly  imderstand  me.  Merry 
voices  and  the  steps  of  several  persons  approached  the  draw- 
ing-room door  from  the  haU.  I  betook  myself  to  the  door 
which  led  to  Selma's  chamber.  Here,  with  my  hand  upon 
the  lock,  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  Brenner.  He  stood 
immovable,  his  eyes  directed  to  me ;  their  expression  I  cannot 
describe,  and  I  could  not  rightly  comprehend ;  but  I  read  in 
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them  an  eternal  fiurewell ;  and,  with  a  soul  assailed  by  inde- 
scribable and  contending  feelings,  I  fled  to  my  room.  That 
which  I  felt  to  be  the  bitterest  and  the  most  painful  at  this 
moment  was  that  Brenner  and  I  were  for  ever  separated.  I 
caUed  up  anew  Mrs.  Z.,  in  her  whole  terrible  shape,  and 
Brenner's  conduct  to  her,  in  order  to  excuse  and  to  ei^lain 
my  own  conduct ;  but  then  came  the  remembrance  of  Bren- 
ner's last  look — ^that  strange  look,  which  went  through  bone 
and  marrow,  and  all  his  culpability  vanished,  and  I  alone  was 
the  guilty  one,  the  one  worthy  of  condemnation. 

I  was  interrupted  in  this  combat  by  Selma,  who  besought 
me  to  join  the  company.  I  thought  at  first  to  excuse  my- 
self ;  but  when  I  found  that  Lennartson  was  there,  a  thought 
or  suspicion  arose  within  me,  and  I  followed  Selma. 

I  had  a  fever  from  excitement  of  mind.  I  soon  observed 
that  Lennartson' s  glance  was  directed  to  me  with  an  inquir- 
ing expression,  and  soon  also  he  seated  himself  on  the  comer 
of  a  S0&,  and  s.aid  in  a  low  voice : 

"  As  I  came  here  this  evening,  I  found  Brenner  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  in  a  strange  state,  and  he  could  or  would 
not  give  any  explanation  of  it.  Have  you  seen  him  this 
evening  ?" 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  I,  and  answered  his  question  by  another, 
"tell  me  whether  it  be  true,  as  I  have  lately  heard,  that 
within  these  few  days  a  marriage  has  been  spoken  of  betwixt 
Brenner  and  Mrs.  i,  ?  You  are  Brenner's  Mend,  you  must 
know." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  Baron,  smiling. 

'^  Is  it  true  that  a  marriage  was  spoken  of?" 

"  Tes,  actually  was  spoken  of." 

''  He  has  then  really  paid  his  addresses  to  her?" 

''Hum J  that  is  again  another  question,"  said  Lennartson, 
smiling. 

''  How !  Did  you  not  say  that  a  marriage  had  been  spoken 
of?" 

''  Does  it  then  follow  of  necessity  that  Tie  must  have  made 
the  proposal  ?" 

"Not  ?  I  fancied  so.  I  pray  you  jest  not  in  this  affair, 
but  tell  me  out  plainly  how  it  hangs  together.  It  is  to  me 
inexpressibly  important — more  important  than  I  can  say." 

"  Well,  then,  what  I  know  of  the  affair  is,  in  a  few  words, 
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thisM:  Mrs.  21.  wislked  toba^e  WiliieliiL  'Bummea^  fer  her  hoa- 
band ;  He  did  not  wish  ker  aiti^ge^Gt  &r  hi»  wiifo.  A  Iftizd 
^rson  went  witk'  tke  proposal— and  wil^  the  xeffiifial  to)  and 
tro  betweenj  them." 

''Ohy  God!  is  it  ^ssible?  And! — pavdon  met — "From 
whom  do  yon  know  this  ? — ^From  Brenner  faimseMP'^ 

'^  ISo,  certainlj  not ;  but  exactly  £rom  this:  third  pecsaa^. 
who>  ought  for  two  reasons^  to  bid  adieiu  to  tiie  omce  of 
spokesman.  It  pleases  me,  Miss-  Adelian,  to  be  able  to  gjETB" 
you  an  explanation  of  an  afife^ir  in  which  you  ha^re  been  so 
badly  informed.  And  now — best  Miss  Sophia;,  peirmit.me,.  as 
Brenner's  and  youv  fijlend,  ai  question.  What  is  th&  oecasion 
of  his  strange  state  of  mind  tins  evening  ?"' 

"  It  is  my  £EUilt !  my  unpaardoni^le  £ault !"  I  cooM  say  no 
more ;  I  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Lennartsoii}  was  silent ;  he  regarded  me  with,  his  aeriinis 
prud^it  eyes.  After  a  minute's  silence,  he  said  gently,  al-> 
most  flatteringly : 

"  1  shall  probably  see  him  to«-night,  Msy  I  not  take  to 
him  from'  you  a  message — some  kind  of  greeting  £'' 

^  Ah,  what  is  the  use  of  it  p  He  cannot,  he  ought  not  ta 
forgive  me !  We  are  separated  for  ever  through  my  £Euilii — 
throueh  my  unworthy  mistrust.    Bat.  if  you  wiiL  inmart  to 

And  with  this  it  was  ended ;  but  now  began  fer  me;  the 
pangs  of  conscience. 

Oh,  what  talisman  is  there  indeed  against  the  bitter  cruak* 
ing  feeling  of  having  been  unjust  towards  a  noble  &iend^ — 
haling  cmeUy  womded  his  heart,  his  deioest  feeling ;  to 
have  murdered  the  faith  in  that  which  h©  loved — ^to  have  dis- 
turbed his  happiness !  And  for  such  a  deed  no  comfoirt  can 
be  found.  Oh,  WiLhelm  Brenner!  now  I  imderstond  thy 
looks  full  of  condemnation,  and  full  of  godlike  sorrow  over 
me.  Yet  when  thou  knowest  that  I  have  bathed  my  px[h>w 
with  tears,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  my  suflfering  felt  a  proud 
joy  over  me,  and  thanked  God  that  I  can  bear  t}^  lani^e 
clear  in  my  breast,  wouldst  thou — ^wouldst  thou  not  foaegise 
me? 

I  passed  the  night  without  slumbering  in  the  least.  I 
waited  for  the  momisig  with  impatience — ^I  hc^ed  that  withj 
it  Lennsrtson  would  come.    The  momiitg  came,  grey  and 
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cold,  fuid  no  Lennartson,  and  no  single  sunbeam  in  my  noc- 
tuamal  soiiL  One  hour  went  after  the  otheiv- that  waiting 
was  insufferable  to  me ;  read  I  oouid  not,  mosic  was  ta  me  a 
torment,  and  the  most  common  topics  of  conversation  only 
increased  my  anguish.  All  at  once  the  proverb  came  into 
my  miind — 

That,  which  wounds  the  heel  wonnds  not  the  soul ; 

and  at  the  same  time  the  hill  of  difficulty  came  b^re  my 
inmost  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  particular  refreshment 
to  ascend  this.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  calming  the  soul  by 
1^  j&tigue  of  the  body;  and  with  an  advertisement  out  of 
the  daily  paper  in  my  reticule,  I  rambled  in  mist  and  cold 
towavd»  the  South,  up  the  heaven-aspiring  mountaih,  &r 
&rth  upon  the  endless  street  which  begins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same.  Our  own  state  of  mind  ofben  lends  its  colour 
to  objects,  but  on  this  day  my  state  of  mind  and  the  objects 
which  met  me  had  actually  a  deep  sympathy.  The  adver- 
tisement led  me  to  a  dwelling  where  mould  and  damp  covered 
the  walls.  Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pale 
dropsy  abode  there.  On  the  long  iU-bmlt  street  I  saw  a 
herd  of  raggedy  pale  children,  old  women  and  aged  men, 
living  pictures  of  sickness,  of  poverty,  and  age ;  and  I  con- 
templated misery  ia  all  gradations  of  human  lifb— in  all  its 
weeping  shadows. 

Ajid  amid  all  these  shadow-figures  there  yet  probably  was 
not  one  who  would  have  exchanged  his  lot  with  mine,  if  he 
could  have  seen  into  my  heairt.  Ah !  the  severest  kind  of 
wretchedness  is  not  that  which  exhibits  its  rags  in  the 
streets,  and.  at  night  conceals  itself  in  great  deserted  buQd- 
ings — it  is  that  which  smiles  in  polite  eompaniea,  which 
shows  to  the  world  a  joyful  exterior  whilst  sorrow  gnaws  its 
heart. 

Had  I  been  somewhat  more  joyous  of  mood,,  I  might  have 
thought  with  pleasure  on  the  round  eartdien  jugs  which  many 
carried  in  their  hands,  and  on  the  warm  soup  which  Mercy 
cooka  by  the  never-extinguished  fire,  and  which  now  these 
poor  people  were  carrying,  yet  steaming,  for  their  dinners. 

When  I  came  home,  I  hoped  fiir  some  word,  for  some 
tidings*  But  no,  nothing!  Several  hours  have  passed. 
Peshaps  Lennortson  comes  this,  evening. 
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ETening. 

1^0,  he  came  not.  I  Have  obtained  by  management  news 
of  Brenner.    He  did  not  go  home  last  night. 

The  3rd. 

Again  a  sleepless  night.  It  is  again  morning.  Whither 
shall  I  go  to-day  ? 

"  When  a  man  is  no  longer  his  own  friend,  then  goes  he 
to  his  brother,  who  is  so  still,  that  he  may  talk  gently  with 
him,  and  may  give  him  life." 

These  words  of  Jean  Paul  awoke  in  me  the  desire  to  go  to 
my  Selma,  but  I  was  ashamed  of  the  confession  which  I  had 
to  make  to  her.  She  then  came  to  me  with  her  lovely  eyes, 
and  asked  so  tenderly,  so  sorrowfully,  the  cause  of  my  distress, 
I  could  do  no  other  than  let  her  look  into  my  heart.  And 
how  tenderly  she  -comforted  me !  How  warmly  she  defended 
me  from  my  own  self-accusations!  How  clearly  she  saw 
before  us  the  hour  of  reconciliation !  Ah,  I  dare  not  hope 
for  this !  If  I  could  only  know  how  it  now  is  with  him,  how 
he  feels  towards  me. 

Evening. 

I  know  now.     Lennartson  came  in  the  afternoon,  but  not 

gaily- 

Xet  it  is  good  that  he  came.  I  could  hardly  have  sup- 
ported such  another  night.  To  my  inquiring  look,  he  said 
immediately : 

"  I  have  just  seen  Brenner ;  I  have  communicated  to  him 
our  conversation  here  that  evening." 

"  Well,  then,  and  he "  asked  I,  almost  lifeless. 

"  He  said,  he  had  himself  imagined  that  some  kind  of  mis- 
understanding must  have  been  the  occasion  of — ^what  he  did 
not  say." 

"  And  besides  that — did  he  say  nothing  ?" 

"  He  added,  if  anybody  had  said  to  me  anything  bad  of  her, 
I  should  not  have  believed  it." 

"  And  that  was  all !     Said  he  nothing  more  ?" 

"  No !"  said  Lennartson ;  "  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
suffered  much  in  mind,  and  suffered  stiU.  What  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  has  put  you  both  so  out  of  tune  with  each 

other,  separated  two  beings  who  I  fancied  should ^but  you 

are  not  separated.     That  is  impossible.    I  know  Brenner's 
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heart.     Give  me  a  word,  a  cordial  word  for  him,  and — ^let  me 
conduct  him  to  your  feet." 

"  Impossible !  I  pray  you  do  nothing  now  in  this  affair. 
Tou  would  not  wish  that  yourself,  if  you  knew  all.  Tell  me 
only — do  you  think  that  Brenner  cherishes  any  hatred  to- 
wards me?'* 

"Hatred  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  easily  find  place  in 
Brenner's  heart,  and  certainly  never  towards  you.  The 
words  which  he  says  of  you,  he  speaks  with  seriousness  and 
tenderness." 

"  Thus  I  may  hope  then  that  he  does  not  abhor  me.  This 
is  much.     I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  kindness." 

«  Thank  me,  by  giving  me  a  soothing  greeting  for  my 
friend.  He  looked  to  me  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several 
nights,  and  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  for  yet  more." 

"  Tell  him  that  neither  have  I  slept,  since and  now  let 

us  not  talk  further  on  this  affair.    It  belongs  to  the  things 
which  must  alone  depend  upon  our  Lord's  guidance." 

Lennartson  bowed  with  quiet  seriousness,  and  as  he  saw 
me  weep  he  took  my  hand,  and  spoke  gentle  words  with  the 
voice  of  an  angel.     Oh,  how  good  is  he  too ! 

It  is  Twelve  at  Night. 

I  am  now  calmer.  I  have  arrived  at  certainty.  It  is  then 
ended,  this  friendship  which  gave  me  so  very  much  pleasure, 

which  was  to  last  into  eternity,  ended  through  my  fault. 

*  *  *  #  * 

I  found  in  the  stream  of  life  a  costly  pearl,  but  I  threw  it 

heedlessly  away.    I  deserved  it  not. 

*  *  #  #  # 

"  If  they  had  told  me  anything  bad  of  her  I  should  not 
have  believed  it."  What  a  crushing  reproof  for  me  is  there 
in  these  loving  words ! 

But  I  deserve  all  this.  Therefore  I  will  bear  it  without 
complaint.  I  shall  not  sleep  this  night,  perhaps  not  for  many 
nights.     I  wish  I  knew  that  he  slept. 

"Without,  it  is  restless.  Clouds  driven  by  the  northern 
tempest  fly  over  the  castle.  The  lamps  on  the  bridge  and  on 
the  quay  flicker ;  their  light  trembles  in  the  agitated  waters ; 
one  after  the  other  is  extinguished  in  the  storm.  Poor 
flickering  flames,  good  night ! 
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The7llL 

Brenner  Has  set  out,  on  the  business  of  the  fleet,  to  seTeral 
of  tlie  Beaport  towns  of  Sweden.  He  will  be  absent  several 
weeks.    Tbat  is  good. 

It  is  eold  to-day,  clear  air  and  cold.  T\ie  snow  lies  upon 
the  ice  of  the  Eiddari^erd,  upon  the  southern  momxtains, 
white  and  still — ^still  and  cold  as  indi&renoe.  I  will  lay  it 
XLpcm  my  lieart.   Yet  no !  that  will  I  not.    Let  it  suffer  stM. 

I  was  too  proud  of  my  philosophy,  of  my  strength  aagid 
prudence,  and  am — ^punished.  Bum  therefore  thou  holy 
pain,  thou  puriiyuxg  nre ;  bum  to  the  very  roots  this  selfish 
vain  temper.    Bum  and  consume ! 

In  the  Evening. 

I  shall  overcome  this  suffering ;  T  feel  that  I  shall  over- 
come it,  for  I  have  a  clear,  rnward  presentiment  that  he  has 
forgiven  me,  that  he  feels  and  thinks  mercifully  towards  me. 
And  for  the  first  time  I  feel  the  necessity  of  the  mercy  and 
the  compassion  of  a  fellow-being.  Such  presentiments  of  the 
state  of  feeling  of  persons  who  are  dear  to  me  I  have  often 
had,  as  well  in  bad  as  in  good,  and  they  have  never  yet  de- 
ceived me. 

The  sentiment  which  united  Brenner  and  me  has  really  not 
been  of  a  common  kind,  nor  can  the  over-hastiness  of  a 
moment  annihilate  it.  It  is' deeply  based  in  tlie  nature  of 
our  being.  And  I  know  it.  Wilhelm  Brenner,  we  shall  jet 
once  more  meet  and  be  united  in  sincerity,  in  harmony,  even 
if  it  first  be  when  the  scene  of  this  life  is  ended;  I  know  it, 
and  never  have  felt  more  certain  than  in  this  moment,  when 
we  are  apparently  more  separated  than  ever. 

I  have  written  to  Brenner.  "Words  like  those  which  I 
said  here.  They  will  meet  him  when  he  returns  to  Stock- 
holm. 

To-night  the  stars  glow  brighter.  No  cloud  overshadows 
them.  Gk)od  night,  "Wilhehn !  To-night  thou  wilt  sleep,  to- 
night I  also  shall  sleep,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  again  wholly 
live  for  mankind,  for  the  interests  which  surroima  me.  Thou 
hast  given  to  me  an  example  of  activity,  and  I  -will  follow  it. 

Tho  11th. 
And  ihe  drama  which  ss  being  acted  in  my  neighbourhood 
demands  truly  all  attention.    I  seek  still  for  the  thread 
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whick  cam  lead  tie  ea|>tiyefl  out  t»f  iJie  labyrintii ;  bioft  t^t 
St.  Qime  28  tibe  Minotaiir  I  flee  plaimlf ;  «ad  it  Means  an  if 
Flora's  prophecy  of  herself,  that  she  was  posBeeaed  by  hifi 
eTil  Bfttime,  W3ks  xeally  aboikt  to  be iblMed.  But  why  shoiild 
Seima  beooone  her  yiettm ;  why  khovdd  d^he  .ffyiph  lo»  bar 
wings  ial^e  aiamgglefp  Seibna  has  beea  for  Bound  time  an 
BCife^  maaid^  to  Mortk^a  peipetuailly  imbflfipy  iempei:,  who 
BeeoDS  to  have  a  oestaia  >deli^bit  in  tormeoraiig  her  wiith  ill- 
hmaovTy  motih  aefmcity,  and  with  absmrd  sumifaonB.  Selma 
beans  this  with  wonderful  geutleBefifl,  but — ^tiie  joyoiiB  song 
k  ffileneed,  and  the  light  danring  ;gait  ibeeomeB  ever  «tilleE. 

Yesterday  I  poiused  out  befioie  her  the  "ml  of  my  wzatii 
against  Flora. 

''  Forgwe  hec,"  pnrayed  Sehnsa^  witib  her  beaacfciM,  toaifttl 
■eye& ;  "  she  is  herself  so  uoha^y !" 

And  this  is  true.  My  stepmotheae,  who  does  not  "undeir- 
fltand  Fbra's  condition,  but  who  wouM  willingly  see  all 
around  her  joyful,  endeavoun  to  'cfaeer  her  by  all  kinds  of 
dissipations  and  pleasures ;  but  these  now  ^appear  to  have 
lostaill  power  over  Flora,  whilst  her  «eidl  demon  strikeB  his 
italens  ever  deeper  intto  her  life. 

Towards  'e^ejaing,  when  the  few  visitors  had  left  us,  and 
we  ladies  of  the  family  were  together  with  St.  Orme,  Flora 
stood  a  long  time  sunk  in  thought  belbie  the  porixaoifc  of 
Beatfioe  CeneL 

"  Do  you  think  of  ^copying  ihaifc  lady,  ithat  you  eontemplatB 
her  so  exactly  P"  asked  St.  Orme,  in  his  scornful,  disagree- 
able tone. 

"  Farhapsf '  repUed  Hora,  in  ft  Toiee  whieh  sounded  almost 
temUe.  ''  Then,"  eoiitanued  she,  in  an  aikteBed  tone,  "  I 
eodeavour  to  &jaef  how  she  Mt  in  niind." 

"  Before  or  after  the  murder  of  her  fiither  ?"  asked  St. 
Cbane,  as  before. 

"  After,"  replied  Flora.  "  Before,  I  understand ;  I  know." 

''  How,  my  fiweet  Flcna.,  how  can  you  enter  into  snch  hor- 
libie  thoQghtsf" 

'^  Yes,  I  can  do  iso,"  replied  Flora.  ^'  She  had  attempted 
eviecything---^09ezything,  St.  Oxsm — to  jboe  heiraelf  from  her 
nnhajw^  rendition ;  she  did  not  eifffeaB  her  nangs.  She  was 
leduoed  to  the  nMist  eitreme  point,  was  reffiooed  to  dei^air 
—in  shfflit,  I  understand  her  deed;  but  after  it — after  it^" 
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"  Why,  yes,"  rejoined  St.  Orme,  "  after  it,  slie  thought  on 
the  preparation  for  her  own  death,  on  the  scaffold,  on  the 
executioner  !** 

"It  is  related,"  continued  Plora,  "that  at  the  moment  in 
which  she  went  to  death,  at  the  moment  when  she  must 
ascend  the  scaffold,  a  stream  of  words  burst  from  her  lips,  so 
full  of  joy  and  thankfiilness,  so  full  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  sublime  in  the  human  soul,  that  they  who  should 
have  consoled  her  were  dumb,  and  their  pity  changed  itself 
into  admiration :  it  is  said  that  never  was  her  beauty  more 
touching,  her  look  more  beaming,  than  at  the  moment  when 
she,  as  a  penitent,  but  ransomed  sinner,  met  death  enfran- 
chised ana  victorious ! — ^nor  is  that  a  wonder  to  me.  But  I 
do  wonder  how  she  felt — ah !  how  she  felt  herself  to  be  free ! 
free  and  happy !  I  do  wonder  how  she  felt,  I  do  wonder 
how  she  felt,  I  do  wonder  how " 

Mora  repeated  these  words  several  times  like  an  insane 
person,  and  sank  suddenly  to  the  floor. 

Our  astonishment  was  great.  Flora  was  carried  into 
Selma's  chamber,  and  here  our  attentions  soon  brought  her 
again  to  consciousness,  but  only  to  fall  into  a'  hysterical 
state,  after  which  she  only  sunk  into  repose  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  hours. 

When  she  again  awoke  it  was  night.  She  lay  still,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Virginia's  portrait,  that  hung  at  the  foot  of 
Selma's  bed  (on  which  Mora  lay),  and  said  passionately  to 
herself: 

"  She,  too,  was  lovely  and  unhappy ;  she,  too,  died  in  the 
bloom  of  her  age,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  But  she  died, 
killed  by  her  still  suffering — ^Hke  many  a  woman,  died  with- 
out glory  and  revenge.  Beatrice  was  the  happier  of  the 
two." 

"  The  Eternal  Judge  only  knows  that,"  said  I,  with  gentle 
voice. 

"Tes,  what  do  we  know?"  continued  Mora.  "I  know 
nothing,  excepting  that  I  am  more  imfortunate  than  these 
two.  It  is  strange,  but  for  some  time  thoughts  on  a  bloody 
action,  on  a  murder,  for  instance,  have  something  refreshing 
in  them.  A  great  change  must  take  pluce  in  the  souls  of 
men  who  have  done  something  terrible— something  that 
admits  of  no  return,  no  uncertainty,  no  fear,  no  hope  more. 
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Then,  indeed,  miglit  the  joggling  spirit  depart,  and  the  hu- 
man being  comprehend  himself !  It  might  become  calm  and 
cool  in  the  heart,  when  the  hour  of  death  is  near,  and  all  is 
past  from  earth ;  feelings  might  arise — feelings  of  humiliation 
and  subjection,  and  then — there  perhaps  might  come  some 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  kindle  a  light  in  the  dark  soul  ere  one 
died.  But  thus  will  man  die  P  Pie,  be  laid  low  in  the  hlaiA. 
earth,  moulder,  turn  to  dust,  be  trampled  of  men — ha !  no ! 
BO !  I  will  not  die.  No.  Why  is  it  so  (Jark  within  me  ? 
why  do  you  let  me  lie  as  in  a  funeral  vault  P  Bring  me  more 
light.  And  Selma  I  where  is  she  P  She  uised  to  love  me. 
But  she  has  lefb  me,  like  all  the  rest  !'* 

^'  !Never !  never !"  replied  an  affectionate  voice,  and  from 
tiie  depths  of  the  alcove,  on  the  other  side  of  Flora's  bed's* 
head,  arose  slowly  Selma's  white-garmented  beautiful  figure. 
She  took  Flora's  hand  in  hers,  and  besought  h^  with  tears : 

**  Oh,  Flora,  Flora !  if  you  yet  love  me,  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you.  You  are  day  by  day  more  unlike  yourself; 
there  lies  some  heavv  secret  at  your  heart  which  makes  you 
unhappy.  Oh  speaK,  Flora,  tejl  us  what  it  is — tell  us  all ! 
Ton  know  how  we  love  you.  How  possible  it  will  be  for  us 
to  find  out  some  means  of  consoling  and  calming  you !  Oh, 
confide  in  us !  How  free,  will  you  feel  when  you  have  opened 
your  heart,  and  have  become  clear  to  those  who  love  you !" 

"  Clear !"  repeated  Flora,  "  and  if  I  were  to  open  my  heart, 
and  it  were  to  appear  merely  dark^  to  you  than  before! 
Selma>  how  should  you  bear  that  P" 

''  Ah  I  I  could  bear  all,  eseept  seeing  you  so  unhappy  and 
so  changed  as  you  are !" 

**  You  think  so,"  said  Flora,  "but  you  deceive  yourself. 
You  belong  to  the  good,  to  the  discreet,  who  abominate  every- 
thing that  is  unusual  and  eccentric,  because  they  consider  it 
wrong,  because  they  do  not  understand  it.  They  cannot 
look  the  reality  in  the  face  without  trembling ;  they  do  not 
love,  except  through  illusions,  which  they  have  no  strength 
to — but  forgive  me,  I  will  not  be  severe.  I  myself  need  help 
and  forbearance.  Help  me,  you  cannot,  Selm%  nobody  can 
-—but  you  can  soften  the  struggle.  And  now — wiU  yon  read 
something  to  me,  something  which  will  calm  meP — what 
have  you  there  P  The  hymn-book !  Bead  something  from 
it,  if  you  will.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  looked  into  such  a  pne.' ' 
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As  I  left  the  two  young  Mends,  I  Heard  Selma  read  with 
a  voice  which  she  endeaYoured  to  make  firm. 

How  the  whole  earth  reposes. 

The  next  day  Mora  was  better ;  but  Selma's  countenance 
bore  the  traces  of  a  deeply-depressed  mind.  I  proposed  to 
her,  after  breakfast,  to  go  to  the  Museum  to  see  some  new 
statues  which  had  lately  come  there.  She  willingly  con- 
sented ;  Plora  declined  the  invitation  to  accompany  us,  which 
was  not  unpleasant  to  me. 

We  had  not  been  long  among  the  noble  works  of  art  before 
I  saw  the  young  pupil  of  Ehrensvard  become  cheerful,  and 
whilst  contemplating  the  beautiftd  and  the  sublime,  her  soul 
freed  itself  from  the  burden  which  bowed  it  down.  I  ac- 
knowledged with  joy  how  a  cultivated  taste  for  art  or  nature 
can  release  the  human  soul  from  the  pang  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  excitability 
of  the  heart.  Yet  he  cannot  always  be  released  from  it, 
neither  should  he  be.  There  are  sufferings  which  are  more 
elevating  than  all  enjoyments,  I  mean  nobler.  These  must 
not  be  annihilated.  They  may  free  us,  they  may  give  ub 
wings.  Even  the  larva  of  suffering  can  receive  wings,  can  fly 
in  the  night,  and  be  lighted  by  its  stars,  and  bathe  in  its  dew. 

A  tender  melancholy  displaced  more  and  more  the  suffer- 
ing, dejected  expression  of  Selma's  countenance,  as  my  ob- 
servations excited  her  to  think  and  to  express  her  thoughts. 

At  Niobe's  statue  I  said,  that  Niobe  appeared  to  nje  too 
unfeeling ;  I  wished  to  see  in  her  countenance  more  despair, 
more  anger. 

"  She  combats  with  higher  powers," replied  Selma;  "  neither 
revenge  nor  hope  are  possible  to  her.  Besides,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  she  knows  misfortune  ;  and  it  comes  so  sud- 
denly, so  mightily,  that  it  overpowers  her ;  she  cannot  suffer 
much,  she  is  stunned.  See !  observe  her  from  this  side ;  see 
the  expression  of  trembling  pain  about  her  mouth.  One  sees 
that  there  needs  only  one  movement,  only  one  arrow  now, 
and  she  suffers  no  more ;  she  is  turned  to  stone." 

I  looked  at  Selma.  There  was  at  this  moment  a  strange 
resemblance  between  Niobe's  expression  and  hers.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  thus  would  she  suffer,  thus  turn  to  atone. 
But  God  defend  my  young  sister ! 
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When  we  reached  the  antique  head  of  Zeno  I  said,  "  Do 
you  not  see  in  this  countenance,  as  if  it  were  a  prototype  of 
Christendom  P" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she ;  "  it  is  the  renunciation,  but  without 
the  exaltation.'* 

She  would  not  turn  to  stone ;  thought  I  again,  with  a  bok 
at  her  countenance  beaming  with  soul,  she  would  free  her- 
self, she  would  conquer  herself.  The  sylph  would  not  losQ. 
her  wings  for  long. 

We  now  heard  somebody  whispering  near  us : 

"  Lieutenant  Thure  does  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night.  It  is*- 
very  vexatious." 

"  Nor  the  roy^  secretary.  Von  Bure,  either.  Tet  he  told 
me  that  he  would  come  for  my  sake.  But  one  cannot  depend 
on  the  gentlemen.  He  had  as  good  as  engaged  me  for  the 
first  waltz.  I  will  be  really  ungracious  the  next  time  he 
comes,  and  is  so  civil." 

"  Tes,  it  seemed  as  if  you  had  made  a  conquest — < — ^Do  you 
not  think  that  the  marble  head  there  is  like  Von  Bure  ?  Da 
you  know  what  sweet  thing  he  said  to  me  last  evening  P" 

The  sweet  thing  was  said  so  softly,  that  I  did  not  hear  it» 
We  had  already  recognised  Hilda  and  Thilda  Engel,  who 
were  complaining  of  their  lovers  before  the  bust  of  Septimus 
Severus.  They  were  now  aware  of  us,  and  we  mutually 
saluted  each  other.  As  it  now  began  to  be  cold  in  the  marble 
gallery,  I  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  walk  towards  the 
park,  across  the  Skeppsholm,  and  we  asked  the  Engels  if 
they  would  accompany  us.  "  They  would  indeed,  gladly,  but 
^four  ladies  without  one  gentlemen — how  would  that  be  ?" 

Selma  and  I  assured  them,  laughing,  that  it  would  be  excel- 
lent ;  especially  if  we  went  two  and  two  ;  and  we  wandered 
off,  each  with  an  Engel  (angel)  by  her  side,  but  had  con- 
siderable weariness  therefrom. 

Outside  the  park  we  met  Mrs.  Eittersvard  and  her 
daughter.  They  were  cordially  friendly,  and  so  merry  that 
it  infected  us.  Mrs.  Eittersvard  was  much  better  as  re- 
garded her  health,  and  Hell&id  was  quite  happy  to  be  again 
after  a  long  time  in  the  fresh  wood.  It  was  glorious.  The 
snow  melted  in  the  noonday  sun,  the  fir  shoots  gave  forth 
fragrance,  and  lichens  and  mosses  grew  greenly  fresh  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  tree  stems.    HellMd  was  an  old  acquaint- 
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auce  of  all  these,  and  related  in  answer  to  Selma'a  ajid  my 
questions,  so  much  of  their  lives  and  peculiarities,  as  excited 
a  great  desire  in  our  minds  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
t]»^se  children  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  we  wished  Hell- 
frid  joy  of  this  her  knowledge  and  fresh  spring  of  enjoyment. 

But  the  Engels  became  ever  more  and  more  sullen,  and  I 
recognised  in  them  that  lamentable  poverty  of  soul  whieh 
ouar  mode  of  education  often  fosters,  and  whieh  often  causes 
people,  in  the  midst  of  treasures  of  art  and  nature,  to  have 

thought  and  memory  only  for  a ^ball  lover.    Thu&  were 

we  now,  six  ladies,  and — no  gentleman !  Eate  waa  cruel  to 
the  poor  children.  Their  looks  animated  themeelves,  how- 
ever, as  two  young  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm,  approached  us, 
and  I  heard  them  whisper  the  names  of  Thure  and  Bure. 
But  Thure  and  Bure  bowed  and — ^passed  by !  The  Engels 
looked  desperate. 

Again  a  gentleman  approached  us ;  and  this  one  passed  us 
not  by^  but,  after  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise  and 
friendly  salutation,  accompanied  us  back  to  the  city.  It  was 
Lieutenant  Sparrskold.  But  he  walked  beside  HeUfrid 
Bittersvard.     Hilda  and  Thilda  walked  with  one  another. 

At  a  hint  from  her  mother,  HeUfrid  invited  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  go  and  drink  a  cup  ^of  chocolate  in  the 
shadow  of  her  hyacinths.  The  Engels  declined  the  inviti^ 
tion  with  a  look  of  ill-humour,  but  Selma,  young  Sparrskold, 
and  I,  accepted  with  pleasure  the  friendly  invitation. 

In  the  shade  of  HeUfrid' s  fragrant  hyacinths  we  drank 
exeeOent  chocolate,  and  had  a  lively  and  interesting  conver- 
fiwtion  on  the  way,  of  beat  improving  and  using  life  and  time. 

Nobody  was  better  pleased  to  hear  about  this  than  the 
good  old  lady,  who  £nds  even  now  life  to  be  so  affluent  and 
BO  full  of  interest,  that  she  wakes  h^self  every  morning  at 
six  o'clock  from  fear  of  wasting  time,  which  for  her  flies  too 
fast. 

Young  Sparrskold  declared  jestingly,  that  people  did  a 
gl«at  deal  better  to  sleep ;  and  with  that  kissed  her  hand  with 
filial,  yes,  almost  childlike  tenderness. 

Hellfrid  looked  on  both  with  tears  in  har  eyes. 

A.  horrible  catastrophe  chai»ged  this  scene  oi  love  and  good- 
will^ into  one  of  horror.  A  dull  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and 
seined  to  have  been  fired  in  the  room  under  that  where  we 
were.    Sparrskold  sprung  up. 
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It  was  in  Captain  Bnmmers  room !"  exclaimed  he ;  and, 
as  if  -seiaed  upon  bj  -a  horrible  foreboding,  ^rDshed  (fisom 
the  Toom.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  he  came  m 
again,  very  pale.  Captain  iBnmmel  has  shot  himself!  Att 
was  already  over  with  him.  People  had  for  some  iome 
talked  of  his  deranged  affairs,  and  of  his  inclination  forstFong: 
liquors ;  he  seemed  already  to  have  laboured  at  his  own  siiin^ 
This  was  now  accomplished. 
Excited  and  horrified,  we  separated.  ^ 

^'  He  was  one  of  Felix's  intimate  acquamtBOice,"  said^ 
Selma,  on  om*  homeward  way.  "May  he  not "  She- 
did  not  conclude. 

It  wafi  terrible  news  with  which  we  had  now  to  surprifie 
my  stepmother. 

The  latfa. 

Captain  Eummers  unfortunate  end  quickly  S^esw  through 
the  eiiy.  The  Lady-Commissioners-of-Commeroe  informed 
us^to^ythat  "people  said  that  he  had  handled  too  &eely 
the  money  of  the  regiment ;  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
this,  and  would  not  outlive  his  disgrace ;  that  one  smd  another 
young  gentleman,  sons  of  rich  families,  who  were  involved  in 
Bummel's  affairs,  had  fled.  People  said  that  several  ocour- 
rences  similar  to  this  would  follow." 

'From  the  misfortune,  however,  one  good  thing  has  arisen. 

Aire  Sparrskold  was  IRummel's  next  successor,  and  received 
the  comrpany  after  him.  Nothing  then  hinders  any  longer 
his  and  Hellfrid's  union,  and  the  happiness  of  Ijhe  whole 
family. 

The  14tb. 

The  Eutschenfelts  now  also  have  driven  oif!  **  -God  pre- 
serve !FeKx !"  with  these  words  my  stepmother  entered  at 
noon,  and  was  so  cast  down  by  the  news  and  so  uneasy  about 
its  consequences,  that  all  thoughts  of  startling  me,  and  all 
the  Mettemich  deportment,  were  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  have  made  their  escape  for  debt,  are  the 
Mr.  Bravanders  (the  same  who  on  New-Tear' s-day  chal- 
lenged the  devil  so  industriously  to  fetch  them). 

TbelStb. 

"  Has  Prfix  been  here  ?  Do  yon  know  anything  of  hamt?" 
aeked  Lennartson  to-day,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-<iioom ; 
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and  as  we  answered  in  the  negative  he  appeared  vexed, 
although  he  tried  to  conceal  it.  St.  Orme,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  a  ^w  other  gentlemen,  together  with  Lennartson,  were 
here  to  dinner.  The  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  Eut- 
Bchenfelts  again,  who  in  part  had  taken  flight,  and  in  part 
were  suspected  of  designing  to  take  flight.  Many  persons 
were  mentioned  whom  they  had  deceived,  who  had  been 
robbed  by  them  of  the  little  which  they  possessed ;  families 
who  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  sorrow;  mothers,  brides, 
whose  hope  was  annihilated,  whose  future  was  for  ever 
darkened.  The  old,  venerable  father  of  one  of  the  fugitives  had 
had  a  stroke  in  consequence  of  his  grief — but  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  draw  forth  all  the  misfortune  which  was  now 
passingly  spoken  of. 

Lennartson  was  silent  in  the  mean  time,  but  I  gave  vent 
to  my  heart  in  a  few  excited  words.  St.  Orme,  who  always 
sets  himself  in  opposition  to  me,  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
the  tragical  way  in  which  people  took  such  every-day  affairs, 
the  fuss  which  people  made  about  a  young  man's  youthful 
follies.  He,  for  his  part,  pitied  them  sincerely,  but  he  judged 
no  man ;  people  must  not  be  too  severe  against  the  young. 
They  must  have  time  to  run  out  their  course ;  after  this  they 
retmned  to  sense  and  prudence. 

"  That  is  verv  well  said,"  remarked  the  Chamberlain,  with 
a  fine  voice  and  fine  satire,  "  and  for  my  part,  I  will  always 
say,  *  the  blessed  (late)  Eummel,'  although  I  will  not  take  an 
oath  that  the  blessed  man  really  is  blessed ;  still  I  think  that 
people  should  pay  their  debts  and  live  decently  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  rather  venturesome  to  go  over  into  the 
other,  like  Rum ^like  the  blessed  Eummel." 

Lennartson  now  took  up  the  affair,  and  with  great  serious- 
ness ;  and  fixing  a  quiet  firm  glance  on  St.  Orme,  he  censured 
the  conduct  which  had  been  described,  and  the  temper  of 
itiind  which  could  find  it  innocent.  He  described  the  opera- 
tion of  this  on  social  life  in  general ;  he  described  a  people  in 
its  decline — laxity  of  principle,  its  poisoned  root--lust  of 
pleasure  and  frivolity,  taking  the  upper  hand — the  sanctity 
of  a  promise  despised — order  and  honesly  fled — ^with  them 
confidence,  security,  readiness  to  oblige,  all  pure,  all  beneficial 
sentiments — all  human  ties  poisoned — ^the  sanctity  and  fr^sh 
gladness  of  life  fled  for  ever.  Thus  was  it  with  the  old  nations 
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as  they  advanced  towards  their  dissolution,  towards  their 
ignommious  tardv  death,  a  spectacle  for  pity  and  contempt, 
^us  will  it  be  with  us,  if  we  do  not  seize  with  earnestness 
on  life  and  on  ourselves.  '^  I  wish,"  continued  Lennartson, 
whilst  his  eves  flashed  and  the  words  came  like  thunder  from 
his  lips — "I  wish  that  all  honest  men  would  brand  with  their 
abhorrence,  and  the  better  part  of  social  life  with  its  scorn, 
all  those  idlers,  those  young  deceivers,  who  sacrifice  all  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  their  bad  passions.  I  know  only  one 
character  more  worthy  of  punishment,  more  despicable  than 
these,  and  that  is  he  who,  under  the  guise  ot  cleverness, 
poisons  their  principles ;  under  the  guise  of  friendship  seduces 
them  to  misery,  whilst  he  makes  them  the  instruments,  the 
victims  of  his  selfishness,  of  his  low  schemes — in  one  word, 
Hie  snake  in  social  life,  the  calculating  seducer !" 

Was  it  the  intention  of  Lennartson  to  hurl  a  lightning 
flash  at  St.  Orme,  or  was  it  the  evil  conscience  of  the  latter 
which  seemed  to  strike  him ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  deprived  of  scornful  assurance,  for  the 
first  time  saw  him  smitten  and  confused.  The  blood  had 
vanished  from  his  cheeks.  He  attempted  to  smile,  but  the 
thin  lips  trembled  convulsively.  Mora  saw  him  with  amaze- 
ment, and  a  sort  of  enjoyment!  She  seemed  to  feast  on 
his  pangs.  She  laughed — hideously — there  was  a  stillness 
as  01  death  at  the  table,  and  at  once  my  stepmother  made  the 
move  to  rise,  although  the  dessert  had  not  been  served,  and 
all  followed  readily. 

St.  Orme  recovered  himself;  we  heard  him  soon  after 
laughing  and  joking  with  the  Chamberlain,  but  his  laugh 
was  not  natural.  He  soon  left  the  company,  after  he  had 
cast  a  keen,  poisonous  glance  on  Lennartson. 

When  our  guests  were  gone,  we  were  all  of  us  extremely 
out  of  tune.  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my  stepmother's  attention 
by  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

It  succeeded  much  better  with  the  "  Lady-CounciUors-of- 
Commerce,"  who  came  full  of  news, -which  they  were  as 
desirous  of  imparting  as  we  of  hearing.  It  concerned  for  the 
most  part  the  Eutschenfelt  company,  and  the  disorder  and 
misery  which  the  fugitives  had  lefb  behind  them ;  the  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  young  men  were  also  spoken  of — among  these 
were  often  mentioned  unwise  parents,  oad  example,  neglected 
oversight  in  youth.   With  all  these  sorrowful  relations,  Mrs. 
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and  MisB  P.  helped  us  thrcmgh  the  long  evening.  Dttring 
this,  two  messengers  had  been  sent  to  inquire  after  IF^elix, 
hut  thej  had  not  met  with  him  at  home. 

After  people  had  separated  for  the  night,  Sehna  asnd  I 
lingered,  as  we  often  do,  among  the  pictures  in  the  rnnier 
drawing-room,  and  contemplated  them  by  the  soft  lampKght. 
Sehna  stood  long  before  a  painting  after  Ghiido  Beni,  which 
represents  St.  Michael,  who,  wil^  the  flames  of  anger  in  his 
divinely  beantiful  countenance,  plants  his  foot  upon  the  breast 
of  Satan,  and  pierces  him  with  his  erpear. 

"  Why  does  my  Selma  look  at  this  picture  so  long  ?**  asked 
I,  joining  her ;  "  it  has  something  quite  horrible  in  it." 

"  But  something  quite  beautiftil  also,"  replied  fi^he.  ^it 
teaches  us  to  understand  what  a  holy  anger  is.  Look  at  St. 
Michael's  countenance.!  Tell  me,  does  it  remind  jovl  of — ^is 
it  not  like" — Selma  paused,  and  crimsoned  with  confusion. 

"  Lennartson,  as  we  saw  him  to-day,"  said  I,  ending  her 
sentence ;  and  Selma's  look  told  me  that  I  had  expresBed  her 
thoughts. 

We  were  now  disturbed  by  some  one  Who  opened  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in 
a  wide  cloak.  This  was  thrown  off,  and  we  recognised  Felix 
Delphin.  But  how  changed  he  was  !  The  pale,  disfigured 
countenance  had  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  former  beauly. 

"Selma!"  said  be,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "do  not  be 
afraid  of  me.     I  will  merely  say  farewell  to  you,  before ^" 

"  Before  what,  Felix  ?" 

"  Before  I  leave  you  and  Sweden  for  everl  Oh,  Selma ! 
I  vnshed  to  see  you  once  more,  that  I  might  pray  you  te 
think  of  me,  and  to  pray  for  me  when  I  am  far  from  you!" 

"' Felix,  why  must  you  go  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  am — ruined,  mined  by  my  weakness, 
by  my  tolly.  Property,  health,  honour,  all  are  lost!  I 
cannot,  I  vnll  not  live  over  n^  disgrace  here." 

"  But  is  there  no  help  ?    Cannot  Lennartson " 

"  No !  once  before  he  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  the 
usurer.  Then  I  gave  him  my  word  of  honour  never  again  to 
be  betrayed  into  them.  I  have  broken  this,  fiather  would 
I  die  than  meet  his  look !" 

"  But  I,  but  Flora !  We  are  your  nearest  relations ;  we 
have  some  jewels " 

"  Hush,  good  angel !    I  am  not  sunk  yet  so  deep  as  to 
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avail  myself  of— andibeEDdfiSy  vAa/b  rmrpoBe  wonldrliliat  serve  ? 
Jl^Sebna:!  allmfi8iiiiaw%e«!iideabetiv<eeiiiis.  fi6m,liaye 
jtm  jaarnniBg  agam.  I  am  not  wcr\kje£  you.  Pm^  IJen- 
Bflitam  to  far^¥e  me !  Oiire  imv  love  to  Mara !  Maj  she 
be  worthy  of  him !  And  you,  good  angel — ^heaven  Uess  yoa ! 
iWewallJ" 

Bie  kmsed  iibe  foMs  of  her  dress,  and  was  about  i;o  rm^ 
out,  ihut  was  mevea^  by  .a  man  who  steimed  in  the  d@oi> 
.  way  and  seizeShis  arm  with  a  stem 

«  Whither,  Felix  ?" 

It  ^as  Lesmartson.  Felix  gasped  for  1>resth,  Imt  in  the 
mext  momextt  he  made  a  violent  efforfc  to  tsar  himself  loose 
and  to  fly,  but  the  Baron  held  him  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
said  stenoit^': 

"  Be  qiuet,  boy !  no  stupidity !  "Will  you  make  a  scene 
before  'ttie  people  outside  ?  Besides,  this  avails  you  nothing 
now.    You  now  must  foHow  me !" 

**  ¥ou  w31  dishonour  me !"  stammered  Felix,  pale  with 
invpotent  *&ensy. 

"  You  will  dishonour  yoiniBelf,  but  I  will  save  you  even 
against  your  own  will,"  said  Lennartson. 

^  It  is  i3oo  late !"  exclaimed  FeMx. 

^*  It  is  not  too  late,"  answered  Lennartson.  ''  I  know  all, 
and  I  promise  to  save  you ;  and  to  this  end  I  demand  only 
one  tlung  from  you,  that  you  at  this  moment  enter  into  a 
bond  with  me,  body  and  soul,  and  take  not  one  step  without 
mywill  or  knowledge,  but  obey  me  in  all  things.  And  in 
the  first  place,  I  desire  that  you  follow  quietly  to  my  carriage, 
which  stands  before  the  door." 

Lennartson  had  said  alH  this  with  a  low  voice,  as  if  he 
would  be  heard  ^  FeHx  only,  but  the  strong  emphasis  which 
he  laid  npon  his  words  cansed  me,  althoogh  I  stood  at  a 
durfatnoe,  not  to  lose  one  of  them.  Felix  seemed  annihilated ; 
his  win  was  silbjected  to  that  of  a  mightier  than  himself,  but 
he  could  scarcely  ^idore  himself.  He  supported  himself 
almost  fainting  against  the  wall. 

"  Lean  on  me,"  said  Lennartson,  quickly  and  tenderly,  as 
he  took  the  youth  in  his  arms — '^  why  are  you  atfraid  P  Am 
I  not  your  mend,  your  fatherly  friend  ?  Oonfide  yourself 
to  me  I     Gome !  be  a  man !" 

T^e&s.  took  'Courage  truly  at  lihese  words,  and  said  mildly  -. 
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"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  I  will  obey." 

Lennartson  seeing  that  he  hesitated,  seized  his  arm,  nodded 
to  us  kindl}^  but  deprecatingly,  as  we  were  about  to  call  for 
help,  and  with  a  look  which  said  ''  Be  calm,"  led  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  away*. 

Selma  threw  herself  mto  my  arms  agitated  by  excited  feel- 
ings. I  did  not  leave  her  through  the  night,  which  past  sleep- 
lessly  for  us  both,  and  I  have  written  tMs  in  her  chamber. 

The  17th. 

Felix  is  ill,  but  they  say  not  dangerously.  They  have  bled 
him,  and  Lennartson  has  watched  by  him  through  the  whole 
night.  Flora  has  also  come  this  moment  from  him,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  her  really  excited  and  uneasy  about  his  con- 
dition. 

In  the  Afternoon. 

Lennartson  has  just  been  here,  so  good,  so  fuU  of  consola- 
tion! Felix's  affairs  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  himself 
imaged.  A  sudden  influx  of  his  creditors,  who  were  alarmed 
by  the  flight  of  his  friends,  their  threats,  his  entire  want  of 
money,  together  with  his  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  his 
afllEdrs,  had  occasioned  his  desperate  determination.  Len- 
nartson was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  save  him  out  of  his 
embarrassments,  although  various  difficulties  were  to  be 
overcome. 

As  we  expressed  our  vexation  about  the  trouble  and  the 
time  which  this  wretched  business  would  cost,  Lennartson 
said  mildly : 

"  May  Felix  only  allow  himself  to  be  saved  by  this  grave 
warning !  I  will  then  not  complain  about  that  which  has 
happened,  neither  on  my  account  nor  on  his !" 

"  How  good  you  are !  How  infinitely  good  you  are !  Ah, 
that  Felix,  and  we  all  of  us,  could  only  once  rightly  thank 
you  !*'  With  these  words,  Selma  turned  herself  involuntarily 
to  Lennartson,  with  tearful  and  beaming  eyes. 

He  seemed  surprised,  and  his  cheeks  coloured  as  he  said : 

"  Such  words  from  Miss  Selma  ?  Can  I  deserve  them  ? 
But  I  will  do  that,  will  do  anything  which  in  any  way  can 
contribute — ^to  make  vou  happy !" 

There  was  melancholy  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
said  this,  whilst  he  took  Selma's  hand,  and  looked  deeply 
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into  her  eyes.  But  her  eyelids  sank  hastily,  and  she  grew 
pale,  whilst  she,  as  it  were,  retreated  before  his  searching, 
warm  glance.  At  this  moment  Mora  entered,  and  threw 
upon  both  a  look  of  flaming  jealousy.  Selma  withdrew  quickly. 
Lennarteon  was  sUent  and  abstracted,  and  soon  went  away. 

Mora  then  turned  to  Selma,  and  said  sharply,  **  That  was 
indeed  a  very  affecting  scene  which  I  disturoed!  Might 
one  inquire  what  kind  of  tender  outpourings  took  place  ? 
Silent  P  It  looks  as  if  you  all  were  in  compact  against  me. 
Selma  blushes  like  a  guilty  person.  You  also  Selma,  you 
against  me  also  P    Yes,  then  1  am  solitary,  forsaken." 

"  Mora !  Mora !  No  such  words  if  you  will  not  kill  me !" 
cried  Selma,  with  the  expression  of  the  most  violent  pain, 
and  rushed  out. 

" Mora!"  said  I,  "you  are  really  not  deserving  of  such  ^ 
inend  as  Selma." 

"Let  me  be!"  replied  she;  "I  do  not  trouble  myself 
about  the  whole  world." 

I  followed  Selma,  and  found  her  in  the  room,  fallen  upon 
her  knees,  and  with  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands. 

"  Selma !"  prayed  I,  "  do  not  let  Mora's  absurd  words  go 
to  your  heart.  You  yourself  know,  and  so  do  we  all,  how 
innocent  you  are." 

"  No !  no !".  exclaimed  Selma,  with  vehemence.  "  I  am 
no  longer  innocent !  Oh,  Sophia,  it  is  that  which  makes  me 
unhappy.  I  am  false  towards  her.  I  feel  it  now.  Innocent 
indeed  as  to  all  intention,  all  wishes ;  but  not  as  to  all  feel- 
ings, all  secret  thoughts. Oh,  Sophia,  I  am  guilty !" 

"  That  are  you  not !"  said  I,  confidently ;  and  I  now  used 
all  my  eloquence  to  re<?oncile  the  young  girl  with  herself.  I 
made  it  clear  to  her  that  she  would  not  annul  Lennartson's 
connexion  with  Elora ;  nay,  even  that  she  would  sacrifice  her 
own  happiness  to  promote  theirs.  This  Selma  acknowledged, 
and  raised  her  head.  Then  I  said  to  her  that  such  a  love  as 
hers  for  such  a  man  as  Lennartson  was  not  a  sentiment  of 
which  any  one  need  be  ashamed.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
both  noble  and  ennobHng.  And  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  happy 
thought,  that  of  representing  myself  as  ft  rival  of  Mora's,  out 
as  an  obdurate  one,  because  no  noble  female  mind  coidd  re- 
main indifferent  to  manly  worth  and  manly  amiability  like 
his ;  and  I,  on  this  ground,  gave  myself  fuU  permission  to 
love  Lennartson. 
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Selma  <;oxild  not  help  tmuiliQg  at  tins,  and  smiling  throi^li 
tears,  dbe  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck.  I  left  her,  reocm- 
ciled  in  some  measure  to  herself,  to  find  Mora.  She  also  was 
in  her  chamber,  and  as  I  enteped  I  saw  her  hastily  eoneeailing 
in  her  bosom  a  smaill  white  bottle  which  dhe  held  in  her 
hand ;  her  cheeks  became  akteraiatelj  crimson  and  (pale.  As 
I  saw  how  deeply  unhappy  she  was,  I  talked  gently  with 
her ;  spoke  of  Selma'fi  purity  and  tenderness ;  of  all  onr 
wishes  "to  see  her  herself  calm  and  happy.  I  prayed  her  with 
warmth  to  meet  us,  and  to  haye  confidence  in  ns. 

Mora  listened  to  me  with  a  depressed  brow,  and  said  aH  at 
once,  with  warmth : 

"  Sophia !  I  have  been  for  some  time  fearfally  ushappy !  I 
am  afraid  of  myself.  There  are  moments  when  I  am  capable 
of  anything  merely  to  obtain  the  end — ^the  end !  Yes,  if  it 
then  were  merely  at  an  end,  for  ever  at  an  end !    But  I  know 

or,  more  properly,  I  fear  that  which  may  come  after- 

wards !  Ah,  tU  nothing  can  end'!  I  am  sb  weaiy  !-If 
you  have  any  love  for  me,  do  not  leave  me  much  alone !  I 
cannot  then  answer  for  myself.  How  the  sun  out  there 
shiaes  so  whitely  upon  the  snow,  as  if  there  were  no  con- 
fusion and  darkness  in  the  world.  It  is  aU  one !  Will  you 
go  with  me  to  the  Unknown?  Perhaps  she  may  have  a 
composing  word  for  me." 

I  was  wiilling,  and  soon  ready.  We  went.  But  as  we 
neared  l^e  house  of  the  Unknown,  we  found  on  the  narrow 

Eath  fresh  fir-tree  twigs  strewn  upon  the  snow ;  it  led  us  to 
er  door,  which  was  fastened.     The  Unknown  had  the  day 
before  removed  to 

The  death-still,  fir-crowned  couch, 

in  the  Solna  ohxirchyard. 

^  This  door  dosed  also !"  said  Mora,  darkly,  as  we  betook 
ourselves  homeward.  But  now  opened  themselves  the  floods 
gates  of  my  eloquence,  and  in  the  deep  desire  to  comi^t 
Mora,  and  iu  the  strong  feeling  of  what  Hfe  has  of  great  and 
good,  I  said  many  things — ^well,  I  believe.  But  pec^e  flatter 
themselves  always  ia  that  way.  It  did  not,  Jhowever,  fail 
entirely,  for  Elora  listened  to  me  cahnly,  and  as  we  came  to- 
wards home,  she  pressed  my  hand  with  a  friendly,  almost 
melanchdiy  ^  Thanks,  Sophia!"  Yet  she  romained  reserved 
as  before. 
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All !  I  preach  wisdom  to  others^  and  yet  have  acted  un- 
wisely myself;  I  try  to  give  cooofort,  and  yet  there  is  no 
peace  in  my  own  heart.  At  home  is  disquiet.  My  step- 
nu^her  is  cool  towards  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 

Wilhelm!  Thou  with  the  rich,  warm  heart,  thou  who 
wast  open  tome  at  all  times^at  all  times  affectioimfce  towards 
me,  where  art  thou?  Oh,. what  a  pang  to  have  wounded 
thee,  to  have  removed  thee !   Por  thee — at  thy  feet  fall  these 

huming,  penitent  tears.    Thou  hast  never  shed  such ; 

well  for  thee !  • 

Thfl  23rd. 

Heavy,  black  days — days  in  which  life  resembles  a  sleep, 
where  nothing  will  go  forward ;  not  even  self-improvement, 
which  ought  never  to  stand  still !  There  hangs,  as  it  were, 
a  heavy  cloud  over  us.  Mora  is,  as  usual,  torn  by  restless 
spirits,  and  Selma  is  no  longer  what  she  was. 

My  stepmother  is  in  an  excited  state  of  mind.  I  see 
plainly  that  the  singular  conversations  which  I  have  some- 
times with  one  and  another  in  the  fiimily  do  not  please  her. 
She  looks  as  if  she  suspected  me  of  exciting  commotions  in 
tiie  house. 

Felix  in  the  mean  time  is  better,  but  his  health  appears 
deranged  by  the  irregular  life  which  he  has  led.  He  recovers 
slowly.  Lennartson  endeavours  to  animate  his  mind,  and  to 
cheer  his  spirits.  He  often  spends  the  evenings  in  reading 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances  to  him. 

True  are  the  words,  "  Nobody  is  so  good  as  the  stroi^.'* 

The  25th. 

A  little  joy!  ''Ake  Sparrskold  and  Hell&id  Bitters- 
vard  are  betrothed!"  With  these  words  my  stepmother 
startled  me  to-day,  and  was  herself  enlivened  by  the  occur- 
rence, which  has  given  great  pleasure  to  her  good,  old  friend. 
My  stepmother  will,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  beirothal,  give 
n^  week  a  soiree,  which  will  redound  to  the  honour  of  the 
house.  She  Beems  to  wish  by  this  to  (dieck  various  unquiet 
saports  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  flGunily  which  have  began 
to  circulate,  but  as  I  hope — without  foundation.  But  so 
loBg  as  St.  Orme  comes  stealthily  here,  and  has  private  con- 
veiwition  with  my  stepmother,  I  am  not  sure.    Another  bad 
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sign  is  also  that  our  '^ spasmodic  acquaintance"  have  not 
been  seen  here  for  some  time. 

The  29th. 

The  cloud  sinks  lower  and  lower ;  it  becomes  more  and 
more  twilight  around  us.  My  stepmother  wished  yesterday 
to  have  a  new  carpet  in  the  great  drawing-room  for  her  fes- 
tival. The  old  one  has  long  been  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
has  besides  this  several  stains;  in  one  word  she  wished 
altogether  to  have  a  new  and  handsome  carpet.  But  Selma 
opposed  herself  mildly,  and  said  beseechingly,  "  Ah,  let  us 
have  no  great  outlay  just  now,  not  till  we  see  how  our  affairs 
stand!" 

From  this  I  remarked  with  terror  that  Selma  (who  manages 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  house)  cherished  suspicions 
which  she  had  hitherto  concealed  from  me. 

The  Philosopher  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  said  in  his 
gloomy  voice : 

"  The  bills,  your  honour,"  and  laid  a  bundle  of  papers  on 
the  table.  My  stepmother  threw  an  uneasy  look  upon  it, 
and  pushed  it  from  her  as  she  said  to  Selma : 

"  My  sweet  girl !  look  them  through — I  cannot  do  it  now. 
It  is  horrible  what  a  miserable  voice  Jacob  has  sometimes. 
He  quite  terrifies  me — I  confess  that  at  times  it  makes  me 
quite  poorly." 

Selma  embraced  her  mother  silently,  took  the  accounts, 
and  went  with  them  into  her  own  room.  My  stepmother 
was  still  and  thoughtful.  She  leaned  her  head  back  on  the 
sofa  cushion,  and  there  was  something  in  her  handsome  pale 
countenance  that  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  and  the  lamp  burned  dim.  I  fear  that  shadows  of 
care  and  anxiety  gather  around  her,  and  that  thereby  her 
face  became  ever  paler,  ever  older.  Quiet  wishes  for  the 
repose  of  the  grave,  for  all,  pressed  through  my  soul. 

The  3rd  of  ApriL 

To-day  after  breakfast,  as  I  was  alone  with  my  stepmother, 
she  introduced  the  affair  of  the  carpet.  She  could  not  bear 
the  dirty  spots.  Besides  this,  we  were  to  have  on  "Wednesday 
an  elegant  musical  soiree.  How  could  one  let  such  a  carpet 
lie  on  the  floor ;  what  would  people  think  of  the  family  that 
could  endure  such  a  one  P    A  new  one  should  be  purchased 
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this  very  day.  I  attempted  to  oppose  it  a  little,  spoke  of 
the  expense  and  of  the  superfluity  of  such  an  outlay,  and  so 
on ;  all  with  the  greatest  friendship  and  mildness ;  but  my 
stepmother  took  it  very  ill,  and  exclaimed  at  once : 

"  I  must  pray  you,  my  best  Sophia,  not  to  be  at  all  troubled 
about  my  private  affairs — and  I  wish  also  that  in  other  cases 
you  woiUd  not  too  much  rule  in  my  house.  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  rule  pretty  well  and  to  provide  for  myself  and 
mine,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  quite  incapable  of  doing  so 
still.  Emancipate  yourself  as  much  as  you  like,  that  I  can- 
not prevent  ;  but  let  me  also  have  my  &eedom,  I  beseech  of 
you!" 

The  absurdity  of  this  sally  excited  and  troubled  me  at  the 
same  time.  I  sate  silent  with  tearful  eyes,  and  was  thinking 
whether  and  how  I  should  answer,  when  we  heard  St.  Orme's 
voice  without  in  the  hall.  With  a  kind  of  shock  my  step- 
mother started  and  said  to  me, ''  Tell  him  that  I  am  not  well, 
and  that  I  cannot  receive  him ;"  and  with  that  she  hastened 
into  her  room. 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  St.  Orme,  as  he  entered,  where  are 
the  others  to-day  ?    I  come  to  say  farewell  to  you  for  a  few 

weeks.     I  am  intending  to  go  to  W s  for  a  little  fresh 

air  and  hunting.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  me  very 
much?" 

I  was  silent.  Jest  I  could  not  now,  and  I  could  not  say  to 
him  seriously,  as  I  thought,  "  It  pleases  me  indescribably  that 
you  are  going  away." 

"  You  are  silent !"  continued  St.  Orme,  "  and  who  is  silent 
consents,  it  is  said.  Where  are  the  other  ladies  ?  Will  they 
remain  invisible  to-day  ?" 

"  My  stepmother  is  unwell  and  can  see  no  one,"  replied  I ; 
"  Flora  is  gone  to  her  brother,  and  Selma  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged." 

*'  Then  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  tete-ortete,^^  continued 
St.  Orme.  "  I  have  no  objection,  because  I  have  one  or  two 
things  to  say  to  you.  Listen,  my  best  cousin !  I  have  several 
reasons  to  believe  that  you  are  not  of  the  best  service  to  me 
in  this  house.  What  have  you  against  me,  if  I  may  ask  ? 
Perhaps  I  have  not  been  polite  enough  to  you,  have  not  flat- 
tered you  enough  ?  In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  you  as  a 
friend,  not  to  intrigue  against  me,  you  have  '  affavre  a  trop 
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Jertepartie ;'  you  would  do  better  to  eome  over  to  my  side, 
and  persuade  Plora  to  consent  to  that  whidi  ske  cansat 
•scape." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you^'*  answered  I,  somewhat  proudly, 
**  neither  do  I  understand  intrigues ;  but  I  mean  always  to 
sroeak  out  openly  my  honest  thoughts  when  any  one  as&  for 
tnem,  and  neither  lattery  nor  threats  shall  prevent  my  doing 

BO." 

^Superb,  and  ^Finnish  in  an  especial  manner,"  said  St. 
Qrme,  as  he  looked'  at  me,  with  a  cold,  sarcastic  mien,  which 
would  haye  con^ised  me,  if  it  had  not  operated  in  thd  con- 
trary manner,  namely,  steeled  me.  "  I  see  how  it  is,*'  conr 
tinned  he  a  moment  afterwards  with  contemptuous  coldness, 
^  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  will  be.  All  your  Finnish  magic 
arts  will  be  in  yain,  and  the  conquest  wiU  remain  mine  yet. 
Adieu !  many  greetings.  Forget  me  not  !*'  With  this  he 
seized  my  resisting  hand,  and  shook  it  with  a  malicious, 
triumphant  look. 

Flora  entered  at  this  moment,  and  her  suspicious  mind  saw 
a  friendly  alliance  in  that  which  was  almost  the  contrary. 
She  cast  some  lightning  glances  upon  St.  Orme  and  me,  and 
turned  her  back  to  him  as  he  approached  her.  He  then  said, 
coldly  : 

"  Adieu,  belle  coudne  !  au  revoir  /"  and  went. 

"How!  have  you  and  St.  Orme  become  suddenly  such 
good  friends?"  asked  Flora,  as  she  approached  me  with 
almost  a  wild  look.  '*  Have  you  made  a  compact  with  him  to 
betray  me  ?  Confess  it,  confess  it  honestly,  Sophia  I  You 
do  not  wish  me  to  be  Lennartson's  wife,  you  consider  him  too 

food  for  me ;  you  wish  him  to  have,  another.  Deny  it  not ! 
^eoplie  do  not  so  easily  deceive  me,  and  I  hanre  seen  through 
you  for  a  long  time.  But  to  enter  into  complot  with  St. 
Orme — I  did  not  think  that  you  would  hav^  carried  your 
hatred  to  me  so  far.'^ 

This  new  injustice  caused  me  more  pain  than  anger.  I 
sadd,  warmly,  "  Oh,  Flora,  how  unjizst  you  are  to  me  I  But 
you  are  unhappy,  amid  I  foigive  you." 

With  these  words  I  went  out  of  the  room. 

I  found  that  it  was  my  destinj  to-day  to  be  mdsundarstoed 
at  home,  and  felt  a  certain  longiiag  to  go  (xaL  I  dressed  m^ 
self  ^erefoce,  and  went. 
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It  was  as  if  tke  heavy  cloud  wHcli  had  rested  so  long  above 
me  now  sent  down  all  its  lighlgiing  flashes  upon  my  head.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  must  resemble  the  scapegoat,  and  should 
be  burdened  with  other  people's  faults  and  failings ;  a  thou- 
sand excited  feelings  boued  in  my  breast,  till  I  came  out  of 
the  city-gate,  and  felt  the  air  breathe  cold  upon  my  brow. 

The  spirit  of  spring  had  breathed  upon  the  earth,  and  it 
thawed  strongly — foot  passengers  walked  carefoUy  upon  the 
melting  ice ;  glittering  drops  fell  from  the  roofs.  The  heavens 
were  the  colour  of  lead ;  but  here  and  there  opened  them- 
selves the  eyelids  of  the  clouds  and  sent  forth  some  pale 
beams  of  light,  which  resembled  smiles  in  tears.  The  air  was 
stOl  and  somewhat  heavy,  but  there  was  a  twittering  of 
hundreds  of  little  birds  which  played  in  the  leafless  trees, 
and  these  had  I  know  not  what  strange  odour,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  sea,  and  of  fir  woods,  and  was  full  of  spring 
life.  I  remained  standing  on  the  field  covered  with  trees, 
which  is  directly  opposite  .to  the  castle,  and  drank  in  full 
draughts  of  the  sprmg-air,  listened  to  the  rushing  of  the 
river,  and  let  my  eyes  contemplate  the  manifoldly  dianging 
world.  Then  was  it  to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  heaths  of 
Finland  blew  upon  me,  and  awoke  the  child-feeling  in  my 
soul.  Clouds  and  mist  fled,  and  like  singing  larks,  uprose 
the  bright,  the  great  thoughts  which  make  life  beautiful. 
ConsdouLS  purity  exercised  itself  strong  in  victory,  and — ^in 
one  word,  I  was  as  if  changed. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is — as  one  of  my  friends  says — 
"  better  to  be  a  magic  spirit  than  nothing ;"  but  certain  is  it, 
that  there  lives  in  me  somewhat  of  that  magic  nature  which, 
from  the  very  ancient  times,  is  said  to  have  its  home  in  my 
native  land.  This  something  I  do  not  comprehend  myself, 
but  I  feel  it  as  a  something  wonderful^  a  momentarily  up- 
flaming  strength,  which  iviii  and  which  can.  In  such  mo- 
ments nothing  is  impossible  to  me.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
power  to  loose  and  to  bind  the  spirits  of  others.  Primeval 
words  stir  witliin  me ;  yes,  there  are  moments  when  I  feel 
that  I  can  enchant  human  souls  to  me,  and — I  do  it !  In 
my  younger  days,  I  had  much  of  this  heathenish  magic.  This 
since  then  has  been  baptized  in  the  spirit-waves  of  suflering, 
christened  in  the  fire  of  love ;  but  rooted  out  it  is  not,  and 
it  arises  in  me  sometimes  quite  unexpectedly.    I  know  that 
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it  bBfl.pk7ed  me  many  pranks ;  but  I  know  aLso^  that  when 
reasoiiihas  not  helped  me,  mii^.  has,  and  has  given  to  me 
both  words  and  songis,  to.  sing  myself  iree  from  the  diainatxf 
life,  and  has  enabled  me,  like  the  old  Wtainemoiiiey  to  dug 
both  sun  and  moon  into  the  thread  of  nxy  Hfe.  And  theve 
are  moments  in.whioh  I  can  ttum  eyery  stick  which  may  lie 
afi  p  impediment  in  my  path,  into  a  winged  steed,  npon 
which  I  can  ride  out  of  the  narrow,  chimneys  of  life — ^lot 
exactly  to  Bllkulla — but  forth  into  the  free,  firedi,  blue 
space.* 

The  difficulty  in  such  life-strong  moments  is  the-mt 
baring  any  difficulties  to  oyeroome,  no  impedimeasts  to  con.- 
quer,  no  hero  deeds  to  adiieye^  That:  was.  miy  sorrowful  con* 
dition.  Because  to  seek  out  and  .purchase  aiipfendid.  carpet 
to  lay.  at  my  stepmother's  feet^  a. carpet  with  a  heayen-bnie 
ground,  .strewn  with  stars,  fiowers^  and. magic  figures,  woold 
require  no  magie  power.  In  the  mean  time  I  felt  a  .delight,  in : 
it ;  and  whilst  in  spirit  I.  pleased  myself  wtth  oyerooming  St/ 
Qrme,  Elora,.  and  the  whole  world,  audi  wrote  letters  toaU 
my  frieods — for  it  ia  aatonkhing  wfaak.  I  do  at  audi  tiniest— I 
wandered  withoitfc  any  plan  on  the  quay  by  the  riyer^  and  saor 
the  ice-blocks  break  up  on  the  BiddarQard,  and  the  heav^Ni 
softly  clear  itaeif  oyer  the  liberated  waters*  Downwards 
^aLong  the  riyer  parterre  my  '^spiritua"  led  me^  and  towards 
the  side  where  the  wares  booo^  most  nngbtify. 

Ah!  it  was  there  where  I  once  stood  with  Wilhelm 
Brenner,  heard  the  waves  rage  in  his  breast,  and  saw^  a 
heaven,  clear  itself  in  hiseyea.  And  these  rraiembraiH)eB 
seized  on  my  soul  with  painful  power — ^but — ^gracious  heaven  1 
Was  it  indeed  true?  Was  it. he.  who  again  stood. there^ 
leaning  over  the  iron  railings  and  looking  down  into  the 
foaming  deep  ?  It  was  he  !  One  look  was  sufficient  to  cobp* 
vince  me  of  it,  asid  I  softly  approached  him..  The  magic 
aroae  again  within  me.  I  knew  that  he  could  not  escape  me, 
knewvtbat  I  at  this  moment  should  have  power  over  him. 
What  I  f<^t,  of  life  and  will  and  warmth  witliin.me,  no  words 
could  express ;  but  all  this  I  laid  in.my  hand,  and  I  laid-  it 
softly  upon  his.  arm.  He  started  up  as  if  touched  by  an 
electric  spark,  and  looksd  strong  and  full,  into  my  fiioe.  I 
looked  quietly  at  him,  and  merely  whispered: 

*  In  case  this  maniifleript  shmild  fall  into  tiie  hands  of  strangen,  I  wiQ  here- 
with expressly  declare,  that  Uiis  must  not  he  taken  litenlly. 
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He  continued  to  look  at  me,  but .  bis  glaace  changed ;  it 
beeame  inexpTeeadbly  heartfelt^  and  with  a  sigh  &om  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  said : 

"  Sophia,  is  it  thou  ?" 

And  we  were  thou  and  thoUf  for  we  were  wholly  one  at 
this  moment. 

Again  he  said  slowly  and  softly,  '^  Is  it  thou,  Sophia  ?  It 
is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  thee.'' 

"  Art  thou  stiU  angry  with  me  P''  asked  I ;  and  my  tears 
feu,  for  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that  he  had  suffered. 

"  I  cannot  be  so,'*  aoaw^ed  he — "  I  cannot  be  so  if  I 
would.  Thoughts  on  thee  soften  my  soul,  and  when  thou 
loobest  on  me  thus  with  thy  dear,  lovely  eyes,  then  methinks 
thai  all  is  good.     Thou  knowest  thy  power  well,  Sophia." 

"  Oh,  Wilhelm  !  then  we  are  friends,  friends  for  ever.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  otherwise  if  my  faults  do  not  part  us.  I 
never  had  a  brother,  but  I  have  wished  very  much  for  one. 
Be  to  me  a  brother  1" 

He  answered  not,  but  looked  at  me  mildly,  although  gravely. 

But  I  was  happy  in  this  mildness^  so  happy  to  have  again 
found  my  friend,  and  to  be  able  to  feel  again  the  strong 
inward  harmony  which  united  us,  that  I  regarded  this  new 
compact  as  ratified,  and  talked  to  him  of  it  out  of  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  how  it  had  been  between  us,  and  how  it  yet 
would  be  ;  of  the  exalted  strength  and  sweetness  of  friend- 
ship ;  of  its  power  to  ennoble  the  heart  and  to  beautify  life. 
He  heard  me  calmly,  but  he  replied  not.  At  length  he  cut 
short  the  discourse  rather  abruptly  by  sayii^: 

'^  Hast  thou  been  comfortable  at  home,  since  I  last  saw 
thee  ?  How  do  Lennartson  and  Flora  go  on  ?  What  is  St. 
Orme  doing?" 

I  was  happy  to  open  my  heart  to  Brenner,  and  to  be  able 
to  tell  him  what  it  had  endured  during  his  absence.  TVIien 
he  heard  of  St.  Orme's  behaviour  and  threats,  the  Yiking 
raged,  and  was  about  to  leave  me,  to  call  him  to  account. 

"  He  haa  left  Stodchdm,"  said  I  hastily,  "  and  does  not 
return  for  some  timeu"  '^  Take  coundl  of  the  storm  how  to 
still  the  temitest,"  said  I  to  myself,  whilst  the  Viking 
^rmftbled  at  St.  Orme.  for  his  intrigues,  and  at  Elcxra  for  hc»r 
wvnt:  of'  integrity,  and  at  me  for  not  having  cleared  up  the 
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busineBB,  and  for  not  Laving  earlier  communicated  to  him  an 
affair  which  so  nearly  concerned  Lennartson. 

"  Now  there  again,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  always  be  blamed 
for  misfortune." 

"  The  only  thing,"  continued  Brenner,  "  which  consoles  me 
is  the  secret  persuasion  that  it  would  be  good  for  Lennartson 
if  he  were  well  rid  of  !Plora.  She  is  in  reality  not  at  all 
suitable  for  liim,  and  I  am  very  much  deceived  if  he  do  not 
himself  feel  this,  and  secretly,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
incline  to  another — what  thinks  Sophia  ?  Is  not  thy  sister 
Selma  the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  according  to  my 
thoughts,  is  formed  to  make  him  happy  ?" 

I  could  do  no  other  than  tell  Brenner  that  I  participated 
in  his  suspicions  and  his  wishes ;  but  still  Mora  lay  near  to 
my  heart.  The  rich  gifts  of  her  soul,  her  excited  and  un- 
happy condition,  had  fettered  me  to  her. 

"  When  St.  Orme  comes  home  again "  said  Brenner. 

He  did  not  end  his  sentence,  but  I  heard  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  that  he  would  compel  him  to  speak  out  for  good  or  bad. 

We  were  now  by  my  home,  and  as  we  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate, I  said  beseechingljr  to  the  Viking : 

"  Thou  wilt  come  again  to  us,  to  me,  my  brother  Willielm  ?" 

"  Yes !    I  will  come." 

"  When  ?" 

"  When  thou  wishest  it." 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow !" 

«  Thanks !" 

He  pressed  my  hand  kindly  and  warmly  as  before,  and 
with  a  happier  and  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  had  for  a  long 
time,  I  hastened  up  to  my  room,  that  I  there  in  stillness 
might  sing  Te  Deum  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  soul. 

I  then  thought  about  establishing  peace  with  my  step- 
mother ;  but  for  this  purpose  I  must  go  to  work  in  a  diplo- 
"matic  manner. 

People  who  are  intrinsically  good  always  speedily  repent 
of  the  violence  and  imreasonableness  into  which  their  tempers 
have  misled  them ;  and  I  now  know  my  stepmother  suf- 
ficiently to  be  certain  that  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  her 
excess  towards  me,  and  would  gladly  make  the  amende  honor' 
able,  if  this  were  only  consistent  with  her  character  and  her 
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dignity.  To  come  to  her  now  with  the  new  carpet  would 
have  been  to  humiliate  her ;  she  could  not  have  borne  this 
and  her  own  injustice.  The  ^affair  must  be  managed  in 
another  way. 

I  went  down,  therefore,  and,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
entered  the  room  where  my  stepmother  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa  with  a  gloomy  and  annoyed  look,  whilst  Selma  sat  read- 
ing in  a  window,  and  presented  myself  unaflTrighted,  as  in 
great  want  of  some  black  silk  for  my  dress. 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  some  of  the  same  kind,"  said  my 
stepmother,  rising  up  hastily  from  her  sofa,  and  going  to  her 
drawer,  where  several  pieces  of  black  silk  soon  showed  them- 
selves, which  she,  with  the  most  friendly  zeal,  besought  me 
to  take  and  use.  And  I  allowed  myself  to  take  them, 
together  with  some  beautiful  black  lace,  which  I  did  not 
want,  but  which  my  stepmother,  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart, 
felt  a  necessity  of  giving  to  me  ;  herewith  she  ended  with  a 
little  gratuitous  treatise  on  prohibitive-measures,  luxury,  and 
national  economy  ;  and  of  this  I  also  obtained  more  than  I 
wished.  But  I  was  in  a  grateful  state  of  mind,  and  received 
this  like  the  rest,  as  was  right. 

As  now  my  stepmother  was  become  so  considerably  lighter 
by  articles  of  luxury  and  learning,  I  could  without  any  scruple 
burden  her  with  the  carpet ;  but  I  determined  to  wait  with 
it  till  the  next  morning.  I  was  now  for  myself  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  thought  that  my  stepmother  was 
so  too,  and  betook  myself,  with  peace,  to  my  own  room.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  saw  my  stepmother 
enter,  and  heard  her  say  with  the  most  amiable  kindness,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eves : 

"  I  must  beg  Sophia  to  forgive  my  violence  this  morning : 
I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  be  so  disagreeable.  But  thou 
knowest  well  that  thy  old  mother  does  not  mean  so  ill,  though 
she  is  sometimes  irritable  when  many  things  weigh  on  her 
temper.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  hardly  forgive  myself " 

This  was  in  truth  too  much,  and  I  was  very  near  falling  at 
my  stepmother's  feet,  in  deep  reverential  feeling.  "We,  how- 
ever, sMik  merely  into  each  other's  arms,  but  never  rested  we 
with  more  heartfelt  affection  on  one  another's  breast ;  or, 
more  correctly,  that  was  the  first  time  that  we  ever  had  so 
rested.     I  was  deeply  excited,  according  to  my  ancient  usage 
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on  such  occasions.     My  stepmother  was  less  so;  but  she 

spoke  well  and  beautifully  of  herself  and  her  failings,  and  of 

our  duty  in  all  ages  of  lite  to  amend  our  faults  ;  she  thoi^ht 

on  this  subject  with  Madame  de  Q-enlis — "  I  cannot  bear  to 

hear  elderly  people  say,  I  am  too  old  to  mend.     I  would 

rather  forgive  young  ones  if  they  said,  I  am  too  young! 

Becausefwhen  one  is  no  longer  young  one  must  especially 

labour  to  perfect  oneself,  and  to  replace  by  good  qualities 

what  one  loses  in  the  agreeable." 

I  did  justice  inwardly  to  my  stepmother  and  Madame  de 

G^nlis,*  and  noted  down  the  words  for  my  own  account ; 

and  satisfied  with  one  another,  and  somewhat  satisfied  with 

ourselves,  my  stepmother  and  I  parted. 

The  4tii. 

The  carpet  was  spread  out  this  morning  by  the  servants  of 
the  house,  and  received  my  stepmother  as  she  came  in  to 
breakfast.  She  was  us  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  I  could 
have  wished,  and  Selma  regained  her  former  temper,  and 
danced  before  her  mother  upon  the  stars  and  flowers  of  the 
carpet. 

This  little  scene  has  diffused  some  look  of  joy  through  the 
house. 

"By  presents  and  exchange  of  presents  is  friendship 
cemented,"  says  one  of  our  prudent  old  bards. 

My  stepmother  is  now  full  of  joyful  thoughts  respecting 
our  soiree  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  has  desired  us,  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  to  make  a  handsome  and  elegant 
toilet. 

.  April  5th. 

The  Viking  has  received  the  command  of  the  frigate 
Desiree,  which  sails  in  spring  to  the  Mediterranean.  He 
remains  out  perhaps  two  years.  This  news  startles  me. 
Why  will  he — yet  perhaps  it  is  best  so.  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  hard  to  me. 

TheSfch. 

Yesterday  was  our  soiree,  and  right  beautiful  it  was,  and 
turned  out  well.  Mora,  who  since  St.  Orme's  absence  has 
seemed  to  breal^e  more  freely,  had  again  one  of  her  times  of 
beauty,  xmd  bloom.     She  was  dressed  as  when  I  saw  her  at 

*  Bat  I  beg  pardon  of  my  stepmother  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  it  is  Madame  de 
^-SvfigBtf  "who  Has  said  these  gooa  words  in  one  of  her  letters. 
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finst,  in  ^mwm  gwuze.  Behna  in  light  blue  cmpe,  and  I  in 
white  >inii8lin:»iid  iaee.  lilj  .stepmother  isontemplated  us 
with  {Measure  as  we  assembled  onrselTes  in  therxoom  before 
the.gttcfltsoame,  and  was  poud  of  her  daughters,  whom  she 
eaUed  les  tr»is  Graces^  and  said  that  I  look^  '' yestal-^like." 

A  qnaatity  of  beautiful  flowers  adorned  the'room--4t  was 
^ite  lestal  and  beautii^.  The  new  carpet  glowed  under 
our  feet,  and  warmed: mj  stepmother's  heart. 

-finch  an  evening  has  its  fate,  like  everything  else  in  the 
wnrid ;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  while  to  plaoe  much  importance 
upon  it,  still  it  is  pleasant  if:  the  £u7yof  joj  and  not  of  ennui 
holds  the  sceptre. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  whether  any  one  in  the  company 
can  or  will  take  the  magic  staff  in  hand ;  cmd  the  sylph  did 
that  this-eyening,  and  continually  spun  her  inyisibla  flowery 
chains  around  the  company.  As  my  stepmother  herself  re- 
envedall  the  guests  in  the  inner  drawing-room,  all  collected 
tbemseives  there,  ai^d- it  was  much  crowded  andyeiy  hot. 
Sehna  therefore  took  l^e  arm  of  Hellfrid  Eittersyard,  and 
piopoeed  to  her  and  some  other  young  ladies,  that  ^'they 
should  go  and  found  a  colony"  in  the  other  drawing-room. 
GiSfaey  dM  so,  and  others  of  the  company  soon  followed  them, 
flo  that  the  colony,  as  Selma  jestingly  remarked  to  her  young 
fiiends,  flourished  yery  much  in  a  short  time.  G-eni^men 
and  ladies*  did  not  divide  themselves  into  separate  herds  as  is 
the  usual  and  wearisome  way  in  our  northern  assemblies,  but 
joined  in  little  circles,  and  endeavoured  mutually  to  be  agree- 
Jible  to  each  other,iand  a  lively  and  a  noisy  conversationarose. 
'That  we  had  with  us -some  literary  and  scientific  notables, 
Mme  "lions"  (N.B.  of  the  noblest  Dreed),,  added  importantly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  evening.  My  stepmother  was 
bnlhaat.  Hellfrid  Bittersvard  and  her  bridegroom  looked 
inwardly  happy,  and  her  agreeable,  easy,  and  calm  demeanour 
•difiused  as  usual  gladness  around  her.  A  skal  for  her  was 
proposed  by.my  stepmother  at  supper,  and  was  drank  with 
solemnity. 

Elora^s  sister,  "The  Beauty,"  looked  this  evening  uncom- 
monly litUe  of  a  beauty.     One  saw  plainly  that  the  charm  of 
her  youth  was  over,  and  that  the  time  approached  when 
people  vrould  say,  "  She  does  not  please  me." 
Jfav.my  part  I  never  very  mueh  liked  flora's  sister,,  and  I 
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never  found  that  slie  had  more  than  two  thoughts  in  her 
soul,  '^  the  theatre  and  dress."  But  there  dwelt  this  evening 
on  her  countenance  an  expression  of  dejection  and  secret 
pain,  which  made  me  seek  ner  out  when  she  withdrew  from 
the  animated  drawing-room  into  my  stepmother's  room, 
which  was  merely  lighted  by  a  shaded  lamp,  and  adorned 
with  white  flowers.  In  this  pretty  blooming  little  world  sate 
the  fading  "  Beauty,"  supporting  her  brow  upon  her  hand.  I 
spoke  friendly  words  to  her,  and  my  voice  must  have  testified 
of  my  sympathy,  for  by  degrees  she  opened  her  inmost  heart, 
and  this  had  now  interest  for  me. 

"  I  feel,"  said  she,  among  other  things,  "  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed too  much  to  the  world.  The  world  and  mankind  are  so 
thankless !  I  have  wished  too  much  to  please  people.  This 
will  now  no  longer  succeed.  Now  that  I  am  no  longer 
young,  nor  rich,  nor  have  any  longer  that  which  pleases  or 
flatters  them,  they  withdraw  themselves  and  leave  me  alone, 
and  I — I  know  not  whither  I  should  turn  myself.  The 
world  seems  to  grow  dark  around  me — I  feel,  as  it  were,  a 
fear  of  spectres — ^it  is  so  empty,  so  desolate — ^I  have  nothing 
which  interests  me — the  days  are  so  long — I  have  ennui  /" 

The  bitter  tears  which  followed  these  words  expressed 
more  strongly  even  than  words  the  sad  feelings  of  the  com- 
plainer.  And  what,  indeed,  is  heavier  to  bear  than  the 
emptiness  of  life  ?  What  indeed  is  more  horrible  than  that 
twilight  in  life,  without  a  star  in  heaven,  without  one  single 
little  light  on  earth  ? 

But  if  one  cannot  kindle  for  oneself  such  a  little  light  ? 
If  one  can  borrow  no  fire  from  a  good  neighbour?  Ah! 
light  and  warmth,  objects  of  interest,  activity  and  joy,  pre- 
sent themselves  so  abundantly  in  life,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  than  that  any  one  can  suffer 
from  emiui.  One  must  in  that  case  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  then  one  must  be  released  by  friendly  hands !  And  a 
liberated  soul,  to  whom  life  presents  itself  in  its  beauty  and 
its  greatness — how  glorious ! 

I  felt  at  this  thought  like  a  baUoon  filled  with  the  air  of 
life,  ready  to  ascend  up  aloft,  and  to  carry  the  Beauty  with 
me  on  the  journey — to  the  sun.  I  began  to  talk  (as  I 
thought,  particularly  like  the  Book  of  "Wisdom)  about  life 
and  its  objects,  about  mankind  and  social  life,  of  the  rela- 
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ti(m8liip  of  the  individual  to  the  whole,  and  so  on ;  and  then 
turned  from  this  to  the  particukr  sphere  of  life  of  mj  auditor, 
and  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  adopt  a  couple  of  orphan 
children,  and  educate  them  for  good  and  happy  human 
beings. 

The  Beauty  on  this  looked  at  me  with  a  pair  of  large  asto- 
nished eyes ;  "  she  really  had  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
she,  rather  coldly,  and  as  if  a  little  afironted  at  the  propo- 
sition. 

I  then  spoke  of  interesting  oneself  in  public  institutions ; 
of  the  happiness  and  honour  of  managing  such  benevolent 
establishments,  and  thus  to  benefit  society  by  their  life  and 
activity.  I  mentioned  my  wishes  and  schemes  of  living  active 
in  this  maimer ;  I  spoke  of  one  worthy  object,  of  the  excel- 
lent institution  for  the  care  of  outcast  children,  and  proposed 
to  the  Beauty,  in  my  zeal,  that  the  next  day  she  should  go 
with  me  to  visit  it.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware 
of  her  looking  at  me  with  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  say, 
"Is  this  person  actually  insane?"  and  I  then  observed,  too, 
that  I  had  strained  my  sails  too  high.  Half  smiling  at  my- 
self, I  endeavoured  to  direct  my  course  towards  regions  which 
lay  nearer  to  the  sphere  of  the  Beautv ;  but  I  found  her  to 
be  so  strange  and  stiff  towards  everythmg  which  appeared  to 
me  beautiful  and  cheerful,  that  I  felt  myself  quite  without 
counsel,  and  only  began  to  breathe  freely  when  I  saw  the 
Chamberlain  approaching  us.  With  the  zeal  with  which  a 
person  turns  from  an  enemy  to  a  friend,  the  Baroness  Bella 
turned  herself  from  me  to  my  uncle,  and  acknowledged  with 
animation  all  those  politenesses  which  he  showed  towards 
her,  and  among  the  rest,  that  he  had  lent  her  his  box  for  the 
last  representation  of  Norma.  "  I  am  so  fiill  of  gratitude," 
I  heard  her  say  to  him. 

"  Ah,  my  best  cousin,"  replied  he,  in  his  jocular  tone,  "  it 
would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  were  full  of  chandeliers  \  For 
I  just  now  need  such  for  one  or  two  rooms,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  get  any  that  are  suitable."" 

The  Baroness  Bella  answered,  laughing,  "  That  although 
she  herself  was  no  furniture-magazine,  yet  she  could  give 
him  the  address  of  one  where  he  could  get  quite  divine  chan- 
deliers." 

The  Chamberlain  was  indescribably  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
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'^diyine  ehandeliera,"  aad  was  still  more  glad  to  be  enUjg^t- 
ened.  by  tiietglance  and  iaste  of  ike  Baroness  Bella.  Azjnixby 
was  arranged  £Dr  iiie  next -monuag  to  see  liie  efaiflndeiiers, 
and  with  a  side^gkneeat  me,  mj  irnole  besought  the. Beauty 
to  make  use  of  his  box  at  the  opera  for  the  next  abonnemente' 
deny.  She  beoaoae  still  Mler  of  gratitude,  and  he  still  fuller 
of  politeness;  I  felt  myself  more  : and  more  -superfluous 
during  this  tete^tete,  and  left  them  somewhat  mdaneholy — 
but  a  little  amused  also. 

I  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  company.  The  Yiking 
was  there,  but  in  a  graye  and  almost  ^oomy  humour;  he 
talked  with  nobody,,  and  did  not  approach  me.  That  grisyed 
me;  the  more  so. as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  had. heard  of 
his  approaehing.iand«sdyenturous  journey.  .1. would  gladly 
haye  said  someQimg  to  him,  but  had  not  i^e  courage.  I  had 
this  eyening  no  magic  tokens  in.  me,  but  was  merely  quite  an 
ordinary  woman.  I  »aw  by  the  look  of  the  Yiking  that  it 
was  stormy  wildiin  him,  and  that,  made  me  afraid. 

They  -asked  me  to  pky  something,  and  as  I  seated  myself 
at  the  pianoforte  and  saw  Brenn^er  approach,  it  oocoired  to 
»e  tbat  I  could  conveiwe  mth  him  in  sonnd,  and  in.  this  ^rojr 
would  say  to  him  what  I  could  not  dothe  in  words.  I  se- 
leeted,  tlaerefore,  one  <  of  !Felix  Mendelssohn's  ^'  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,"  whose  character  is  that  under 'sufferiogiand  combat 
it  expresses  a  something  yictorious;  a  song,  a  poem,  the 
{>ee3iLliar  beauty  of  which  has  always  deeply  spoken  to  >my 
soul.  I  played,  too,  with  my  whole  heart,  and  wished  to  in- 
fiHie  into  Brenner  the  feelings  which  animated  me,  and  to 
eleyate  us  both  aboye  earthly  struggles  and  earthly^u^Serings. 
And  I  thought. that  he  knew,  ih&t  he  understood  me. 

liennartson,  Sekna,  and  seyeral  others  rhad  assembled 
round  the  piano,  and  listened  to  the  music.  When  I  had 
ended,  Bremer's  honest  glance  met  mine.  .Lennartson  said 
to  him: 

'^ThAt  piece  reminds  me  of  the  history  of  your  Egyptian 
yulture,  Brenner!  Tell  it  us,  and  Miss  Adehin  aiuill  say 
whether  it  do  not  contain  the  words  of  this  fiong." 

£renner  now  related : 

"  It  was^in  Egypt,  near  to  Thebes.  I  rambled  one  morning 
out  into  the  surrounding  desert  to  hunt,  and  happened  to:  see 
a  yulture  sitting  not  far  from  me,  among  the  rums  of  Mien 
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monuments.  This  bird  is  known  for  its  strong  powtsr  of  life, 
and  is  dangerous  to  approach  when  it  is  wounded ;  it  hns  a 
sk^ength  almost  incredible.  I^ot  at  him,  and  hit  him  on 
the  broast,  and  as  I  believed  mortally.  He  remained,  how- 
efv^er,  sitting  quietly  in  his  place,  and  I  rushed  to  him  that  I. 
might  compete  my  work,  but  in  that  same  moment  the  bird 
raised  itself,  and  mounted  upwards.  Blood  streamed  from 
his  breast,  and  a  part  of  his  entrails  fell  out,  but  ^notwith- 
standing this  he  continued  to  ascend  still  higher  and  higher, 
in  wider  and  wider  circles.  A  few  shots  which  I  fired  after 
him  produced  no  effect.  It  was  beautiful,  in  the  vast  silent 
wilderness,  to  see  tl^s  bird,  mortaUy  wounded,  and  dyeing 
the  sand  with  his  blood,  silently  circling  upon  his  immense 
wings  higher  and  ever  higher ;  the  last  circuit  which  he  made 
was  unquesMonably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent ;  then  I  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  blue  space  of  heaven." 

"  Ah,  my  stars !  To  have  been  in  lEgypt,"  now  said  the 
Chamberlain  with  his  refined  voice,  "  and  to  have  seen  vul- 
tures and  crocodiles,  and  such  things  there !  That  must  have 
been  very  interesting." 

•**  All !  tell  us  something  more  about  Egypt  and  the  croco- 
diies  there,"  exclaimed  little  Miss  M. 

^*:Is  social  life  cheerM  in  Egypt?  And  how  do  they 
osrry  on  conversation  ?"  asked  the  royal  secretary  Krusen- 
berg. 

I  do*not  know  how  Brenner  answered  these  attacks,  for  I ' 
left  ihe  tjirele  as  they  began.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  did  not  again  come  in  contact,  but  I  saw  by  his 
looks,  which- were  often  directed  to  me,  that  his  heart  was 
fuU ;  and  so,  to  say  the  truth,  was  mine  likewise.  Brenner's 
approaching  journey,  the  images  which  the  music  and  the 
history  of  the  vulture  had  called  up,  agitated  me  powerfully. 

"Was  it  a  secret  wish  of  us  both,  or  was  it  chance  merely,  I 
know  not  in  the  least — but  when  all  the  guests  had  taken 
leave,  and  my  stepmother,  with  Selma  and  Mora,  had  accom- 
panied'the  last  out,  and  now  tarried  with  them,  in  the  hall  in 
conversation,  Brenner  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  the 
white-flowered  boudoir.  "We  stood  both  of  us  siknt ;  he 
excited,  I  embarrassed  and  depressed. 

"  Thou  wilt  take  a  journey,"  said  I,  at  lengtii. 

He  answered  not. 
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"  It  will  be  a  great  journey,"  said  I  again ;  "  wilt  thou  be 
long  away  ?" 

"  Yes  1"  replied  be,  with  half-suppressed  vehemence. 
"  Yes,  I  shall  remain  away  a  long  time.  I  go  because  it  is 
too  stifling  for  me,  too  confined  for  me,  at  home ;  because 
if  I  would  live  I  must  seek  out  free  space ;  because  I  must 
hence,  to  where  I  no  longer  see,  no  longer  hear  thee !" 

He  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it  upon  his  eyes,  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  bathed  with  tears.  "  Oh !"  continued  he, 
"  this  is  childishness !  But  let  me  dream  for  a  moment !  It 
will  soon  be  past.  Be  not  afraid,  Sophia !  I  will,  I  wish 
nothing  more  than  to  see  thee  for  one  moment  and  to  be 
happy  in  loving  thee,  and  that  I  ihtis  may  love  thee,  although 
thou  hast  rejected  me.  I  never  loved  any  one  better;  I  have 
been  happy  in  the  feeling,  in  the  foolish  hope  that  thou  shared 
it  with  me,  that  we  were  made  for  each  other,  that  thou 

wouldst  wish ^but  it  i3  past !    And  after  this,  my  love, 

near  thee,  would  be  my  torment.  "When  the  storm  in  my 
breast  has  laid  itself  to  rest,  I  will  return  to  my  children  and 
to  thee.  Think  of  me  when  I  am  far  from  .here — think  that 
my  heart  belongs  not  to  those  which  thou  mayest  despise ! 
Weep  not ;  I  do  not  complain.  I  wished  not  to  have  loved 
thee  less.  Upon  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  I  shall  feel  myself  rich  in  this  love.  Wish  me  not 
freed  from  it  if  thou  wishest  me  not  a  misfortune.  I  shall 
love  thee  now  and  for  ever.  I  challenge  thee  to  let  it  be 
otherwise,  but — ^it  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  speak  to  thee 
on  this  subject.  And  now  farewell  1  Parewell  my  Sophia ! 
God  bless  thee !"  And  before  I  was  able  to  bethink  myself, 
he  had  embraced  and ^left  me. 

That  was  a  tempest.  I  was  not  calm  after  it ;  I  was  not 
calm  for  a  long  time.  But  if  he  have  found  peace  upon  his 
stormy  sea,  I  should  be  satisfied  that 

The  15th. 

It  is  many  days  since  he  has  been  here.  That  is  sad,  but 
I  dare  not  murmur.  He  does  that  which  is  right  and  manly. 
This  tender  but  proud  heart  will  not  complain,  wiU  not  show 
its  wound  ;  but  like  the  bird  of  the  wilderness,  wiU  conceal 
itself  and  its  pangs  in  the  open,  lofty  space,  where  no  human 
eye  comes  near.    He  is  high  and  noble-minded,  but  I ? 

A  peace  pervades  the  house  which  we  have  not  known  for 
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a  long  time.  This  is  occasioned  by  Flora's  more  calm  and 
cheerful  state  of  mind.    But  how  long  will  this  continue  P 

The  19th  and  20th,  in  the  Night 

Yesterday  Elora  was  rather  unwell,  and  on  that  account 
stayed  at  home  from  a  dinner  party,  where  my  stepmother 
went  with  Selma.  I  have  a  peculiar  friendship  for  mvalids ; 
think  that  they  are  my  children ;  and  treat  them  in  a  manner 
under  which  they  commonly  prosper.  It  was  therefore  a  little 
pleasure  to  me  to  stay  yesterday  with  Flora,  and  whilst  I 
tenderly  and  merrily  took  the  care  of  her  on  myself,  and  we 
spoke  of  various  horrible  things  in  our  great  hatred,  our 
hearts  neared  each  other  more  than  they  had  ever  before 
done.  In  the  afternoon  I  read  aloud  to  her  whilst  she  lay 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  inner  drawing-room.  As  I  made  a  pause 
in  the  reading  to  rest  myself,  Flora  said : 

"  You  are  quite  too  good,  Sophia.  And  if  I  were  but 
good,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  calm  and  satisfied,  then  per- 
haps, I  should  be  able  to  thank  you  as  I  now  cannot. 1 

am  not  a  bad  person,  but but  one  may  be  driven  out  of 

oneself,  one  may  become  insane,  if  one  be  hunted  and  fol- 
lowed as  I  have  been  for  some  time.  Have  you  not  observed 
a  great  change  in  me  in  the  last  few  days  P  That  is  because 
my  pursuer  has  left  me  at  peace.    I  nave  known  nothing 

about  him  for  some  time ;   I  do  not  understand can  it 

indeed  be  possible  that  he  has  left  me  for  ever  P — that  I  am 
liberated P    Ah,  that  it  might  be  so!    You  should  see  a 


new " 


"  How  is  it  here  ?"  inquired  a  clear,  friendly  voice :  and 
Signora  Luna  showed  her  face  at  the  door.  She  is  always  a 
welcome  guest,  and  though  I  now  wished  her  in  the  moon 
because  she  had  interrupted  a  conversation  which  had  a  great 
interest  for  me,  still  she  was  received  as  usual,  and  threw 
herself  comfortably  into  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  continued 
with  friendly  talkativeness. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  find  you  two  alone,  because 
I  shall  sit  myself  down  here  for  the  afternoon,  and  talk  about 
one  thing  and  another  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Do  you  here  at  home  know  what  report  is  circulating  through 
the  city?" 

«  Of  what  P  of  whom  P"  inquired  I. 
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"  Of  Mora.  People  say  that  she  is  to  many  St.  Onne,  and- 
accompany  him  to  GonstantiDople,  where  he  goes  in. spring  aS/ 
ambassador.     Can  it  be  possible  P" 

''  I. truly  do  not  know,"  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  Flora. 

Mora  turned  pale.  "  The  rattlesnake  is  near !"  whiapezed 
she ;  **  I  hear  him  coming." 

^'  Ah !  why  should  not  people  know  things  which  pasa 

before  their  eyes  P"  said  Countess  G^ ,  half  impatiently 

and  half  jestioglv ;  "when  all  things  come  round  then  Flora 
does  not  herself  know  whether  she  be  betrothed,  and  with 
whom.  But  what  I  know  is,  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
that  report  may  have  said  that  which  is  untrue.  Flora  is  my 
own. cousin,  and  I  love  Flora^  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be 
unhappy,  and  unhappy  she  wiU  be  with  St.  Orme.  He  is- a 
bad. man ;  that  I  know.  He  sacrificed  his  first  wife,  and  he 
will  do  the  same  by  the  second  too — depend  upon  me — there 
is  nothing  which  mrags  down  both  soul  and  body  more  than 
arr  unhappy  marriage." 

With  tbis  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess  G were 

filled  with  tears. 

At  that  moment  we  heard  doors  violently  opened,  and 
proud  steps  go  through  the  room,  and  the  great  Alexander 
soon  entered  the  i^artmeut  where  we  were  sitting.  Af)ier 
he  had  shortly  greeted  Flora  and  me,  he  turned  towards  his 
wife,  and  said  with  a  domine^ng  air : 

'*  I  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you  heard  me  say  this  morning 
that  I  wished  you  not  to  go  out  this  afternoon,  but  be  at 
home  when  I  came^from  dining  at  L 's." 

''  Ah,  my  best  friend,  I  had  quite  forgotten,  that.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  affair  was  so  important." 

"  Important !  It  is  not  niy  custom  to  say  anything  with- 
out good  reason,  and. what  1  said  this  morning  I  h»l  well 
considered,  and  had  sufficient  motive  for.  The  determination 
of  a  man  cannot  be  deranged  by  the  whims  of  a  woman,  and 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me  home 
immediately." 

"  My  best  Alexander,  let  me  stop  here  quietly,  as  I  am 
come  here.    I  sit  so  excellently,  and — I  have  something  of 
importance  to. talk  with  my  friends  about*  I  will  come  home 
to  you  when  this  is  ended.    Let  me  for  once  do  in  tfae^ivoiM. 
as  I  wish." 
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''STo^:  ail  all  I  TcmiwiUbeso  goodas  to.aieo(iMpaai7ineiiB* 
mediateljT.  And  if  you  will  hmre  a  good' reason*  for  it^  see 
here^  I  will  it  J.  tout  simpl^Exent." 

" But  lalflo  baTe  ai will,"  exokinied  Signora  Luna  with 
guddeiilj  kindling  energy,  whilst  her  ^eyesflashed  like  aetuai 
nM^onstanes^  ''till  now  it  has  lain  asleep,  but  if  youteadbi  iBie 
to  use  it^  it  may  beeome  stronger'  than  yours.  And  now  I 
wUl  stop  hese^  and  not  go  hence  till  J  will.  And  if  <  you  agree 
not.  to  this-  separation,  I  shall  soon  .seek  a  longer  i" 

The  great  Alexander  was  eridently  greatly  oonfounded  by 
thia  sudden  outbreak  of  will  and  passion  in  ms  usually  pasffive 
wife.  He  appeared  to  be  afraid  before  it,  and  murmuring 
something  about  "ladies'  absurdities' and  caprices,"  he  with- 
drew. 

Searody  was  he  gone^  when.  Lennafftson  oame.  Countees 
Q?  wished. not  to  see  him  in. the  excited  state  in  whidi. 
she  waa^  and  wrait  therefore  into  another  room.  Th^re:she 
said  to  me,  after  she  had  composed  herself: 

"  It  wiU.be  the  best^that  J  go  away,  after  a  little  while.  I 
winds  jiot  to  annoy  him  in  earnest,  but  only  to  show  him  that 
he  must  not' go  too  far  with  hia>  power.  There  is  much  that 
is  good  in  Alesxander,  and  there  would  hare  been  muoh  more 
had  he  not  busied  hims^  so  mueh:  with  .Aristotle.  Aristotle 
and  logic  have  quite  bewildered  him. .  It  is  no  use  such  men 
liking  to  ^humiliate  women;  then:  they,  are  direetly  tyrants, 
and  I  shall  show  Alexander-^— but  go  .dn^  Sophia,  Mora  looked 
anxious  as:you  came  out ;  go  in,  and'do  nottrouble  yourself 
about  me ; — I  will  go  my  way  softly  and  quietly  when  I 
Uiink  that  it  is- time,  for  he  must  wait  a  little  while ;  a£ber» 
wards — ^but  go  in^go  in  !** 

I  followed  the  injunction,  curious  to  see  what* had  taken, 
place  betoeen  Jiennartsan  andJElora; 

WhenI  camein,  Elora  wasi  reading  a  letter  which  Lennarb- 
son  seemed  to  have  given  her^  and  he'  stood  in  the  window 
with  his  serious  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  upon  her.-  She  was 
quite  pale,  and.  said  at*  the  moment  in  which  she. laid. down 
tae  letter: 

"  iLcaamtreadnt^^it  ia  black  be&xre  my  eyes !  Bead  the 
letter,  akxod.  ta  me,..  Lesmaxtson ; .  Sophia  may  wiUii^y  hear 
afi!" 

Lemitfiitat.took.tbft  letter  and^  read:  abud^  with  a  firm^ 
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voice.  It  contained  a  warning  to  Lennartson  not  to  form, 
any  connexion  with  Flora,  together  with  an  exhortation  to 
break  off  such  a  connexion  in  case  it  were  formed.  Flora 
was  already  bound  by  the  ties  of  love  cmd  honour  to  another, 
and  proofs  of  this  would  be  made  public  if  this  exhortation 
were  not  attended  to.  The  writer  would  not  willingly  resort 
to  extremities ;  and  if  Lennartson  quietly  withdrew  from 
Flora,  then  everything  which  could  impeach  her  should  be 
buried  in  silence.  The  letter  was  subscribed  '^  Anonymous," 
and  was  evidently  written  in  a  feigned  hand. 

No  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  herself,  Flora  ex- 
claimed with  frenzy : 

"  Mean,  crafty,  detestable  St.  Orme !" 

'^  Then  itiaher*  said  Lennartson,  with  a  flaming  glance, 
^'  it  is  he  who  is  this  disturber  of  peace !  I  have  suspected  it 
long ;  and  now,  Flora,  now  I  mil  know  what  right,  what 
ground  he  has  for  doing  so.  This  hour  must  end  our  con- 
nexion, or  cement  it  for  ever.  I  have  more  than  once  be- 
sought for  your  full  confldence — to-day,  I  must  demand  it." 

"  You  shall  know  all,"  exclaimed  Flora,  with  determination 
— "  and  you  shall  be  my  judge.  But,  oh,  Thorsten !  remem- 
ber that  even  God's  highest  judgment  is — mercy !" 

Lennartson  made  no  reply ;  he  sate  grave  and  dark,  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  Flora's  confession. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  she,  whilst  she  seemed  powerfully 
to  control  herself,  "  all  then  may  be  said.  This  St.  Orme, 
when  he  was  in  Stockholm  five  years  ago,,  paid  his  homage  to 
me,  and  acquired — a  certain  power  over  me.  His  bold  con- 
fidence, his  talents,  his  powers  of  mind,  which  I  then  regarded 
as  quite  extraordinary,  made  an  impression  upon  me.  I 
fani^ed  that  I  loved  W  He  miauaed  my  blindness,  my 
inexperience,  in  order  to  seduce  me  into  an  exchange  of 
letters,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  love  and  the  like.  St. 
Orme,  however,  doubled  himself  but  little  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  which  he  made  to  me.  I  was  at  that  time 
poor,  and  he  left  me  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  whence  for  a  long 
time  I  heard  nothing  of  him.  In  the  mean  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  you,  Lennartson,  and  learned  what  real  love 
is.  I  regarded  myself  as  forgotten  by  St.  Orme,  and  forgot 
also  him  and  my  childish,  foolish  promises.  Ah !  I  forgot 
the  whole  world,  when  you,  Lennartson,  ofiered  me  your 
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heart,  and  life  dawned  for  me  in  new  beauty.  But  I  was 
now  rich,  and  St.  Orme  came  again  and  asserted  his  old  pre- 
tensions. He  had  forgotten  Mora,  but  he  called  to  mind  the 
heiress.  And  I  knew  well  that  he  sought  not  after  my  heart, 
but  after  my  property ;  I  loved  him  no  longer,  but — ^but  I 
was  obliged  to  conciliate  him,  and  to  operate  in  kindness- 
upon  his  hard  heart,  in  order  to  obtain  those  imprudent,  un- 
fortunate letters  which  he  had  in  his  power,  and  which  he 
dishonourably  threatened  to  produce  against  me  if  I  did  not 
break  off  my  engagement  with  you,  and  consent  to  give 
him  my  hand.  See,  then,  Lennartson,  the  secret,  the  many 
months  of  darkness,  contention,  and  opposition,  of  my  exist- 
ence. I  hoped  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  conquer  him ;  I 
have  combated  long — ^but  this  hour  shows  me  that  all  is  in 
vain.  St.  Orme  has  driven  me  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  to 
this  confession,  which  my  pride,  my  womanly  shame,  my  love 
to  you,  Thorsten,  made  me  shun  more  than  death.  And  now 
that  ail  is  said,  and  that  this  burden  is  cast  off  from  my  heart 
— now  I  wonder  that  I  should  feel  it  to  be  so  horrible ;  for, 
Lennartson,  you  cannot  regard  a  youthful  indiscretion  so 
great — ^you  cannot  for  some  foolish  letters  condemn  me,  de- 
prive me  of  your  love !" 

" Have  you  told  me  all.  Flora,  all?'' 

"  I  have  told  you  alV 

"Farewell,  Flora!"  He  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she 
held  fast,  and  exclaimed,  with  anxiety : 

"  "Where  ? — in  mercy,  in  pity  for  me,  tell  me  where  you 
are  going — what  you  wiU  do  ?'* 

"  By  one  means  or  another  to  get  these  letters  out  of  St. 
Orme's  hands,  and  place  them  again  in  yours.*' 

"  Thorsten,  you  are  my  redeeming  angel  T*  replied  Flora, 
as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him.  Lennartson 
was  gone  already. 

Setna  came  hLe-alone.  Her  mother  spent  the  evemng 
with  Mrs.  Eittersvard.  Selma  was  in  part  made  acquainted 
with  that  which  had  occurred,  and  heard  it  with  astonishment 
and  disquiet ;  yet  most  of  all  she  seemed  surprised  that  Flora 
had  not  earlier  opened  her  heart,  and  disdosed  all  that  it 
contained  to  Lennartson.  When  she  heard  Lennartson's 
last  words,  she  was  confounded,  and  exclaimed : 
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"  Ey  one  means  or  another,  Flora  ?  And  you  hare  let 
him  take  this  resolve !     You  hazard  his  life !" 

"Merciful  heaven!  is  that  possible?"  cried  Mora;  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  But  'no !  St.  Orme  would  not  ven- 
tnre " 

"  St.  Orme  will  venture  everything  to  obtain  you.  Len- 
nartson  to  release  you.  St.  Orme  is  known  for  a  fortunate 
duellist ;  Lennartson  shuns  no  danger,  and  I  know  that  he 

regards  duels  in  certain  cases ^Elora,  Mora,  what  have 

you  done  ?" 

"  And  what  would  you  that  I  should  have  done  ?  Would 
you  hare  had  me  sacrifice  myself  ?"  asked  Mora,  gloomily. 

Sehna  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Flora,  "  St.  Orme  is  not  in 
Stockholm,  and " 

"  Envoy6  St.  Orme  is  without,  and  desires  to  speak  wi^ 
Miss  Mora,"  announced  the  Philosopher,  now  witti  an  un- 
earthly voice. 

Flora  turned  pale.    I  fancy  that  we  all  turned  pale. 

"  Go,  Flora,  go !"  besought  Selma,  almost  commandingly 
— "  go  and  speak  with  him.  Prevent  their  meeting — save, 
save  Lennartson !" 

Mora  looked  at  Selma  with  a  dark  expression,  and  taming 
to  me,  said : 

"Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Sophia?  I  will  not  again  be 
alone  with  this  man,  but  I  will  speak  with  him  yet  onee  more 
— I  will  attempt  the  utmost !" 

I  followed  Flora.  St.  Orme  stood  in  the  large  drawing- 
room.  He  looked  calm  and  self-possessed,  went  up  to  Flora, 
and  wished  to  take  her  hand.  She  avoided  this  proudly,  and 
cast  upon  him  an  annihilating  glance. 

He  observed  her  coldly,  and  then  said :  "  I  see  how  it  is, 
and  you  also  will  soon  see.  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say  ? 
But--could  we  not  speak  without  vritness  ?" 

"  1^0 !  because  I  wDl  not  be  again  alone  vrith  a  man  like 
you." 

"  Aha !  that  sounds  serere.  Well,  then !  You  must  com- 
plain of  yourself,  if  anything  comes  out  which  you  would 
rather  haye  had  concealed." 

"  You  are  a  mean  slanderer,  Adrian  St.  Orme !" 
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*^  iFlora  Delphin,  let  us  avoid  injurious  words — ^at  least,  till 
tiiezB  be  farther  occasion;  now  they  serve  no  purpose.  Let 
us  now  talk  candidly  and  reasonaoly.  Let  us  look  at  the 
affiurs  as  they  are  in  their  nakedness  and  truth ;  for  what  is 
tiie  use  of  Peking  against  necessity  p  You  have  no  better 
friend  than  me,  Mora,  and  I  can  prove  that  thus  I  have  been 
true  to  you,  spite  of  your  whims.  I  have  always  behaved 
^openlv  and  honourably  to  you,  even  iu  telling  you  that  you 
must  oe  mine ;  that  I  would  defy  heaven  and  hell  to  prevent 
your  becoming  perjured.  My  love  and  my  mode  of  thinking 
are  of  another  kind  to  those  of  ordinary  men ;  they  take 
higher  paths,  and  have  higher  aims.  My  will  bows  not  either 
to  weatner  or  wind ; — ^what  I  will  that  will  I,  and " 

"Spare  your  words,  St.  Orme,"  interrupted  Mora,  im- 
patiently. "  I  know  you  now,  and  I  will  no  more  be  befooled 
with  fine  speeches.  Tell  me  in  short  what  you  wish,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  determined." 

"  What  I  wish,  that  you  know — my  love  and  my  wishes 
•you  know.    Let  me  now  rather  say  what  you  wish." 

«  What  do  I  wish  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  you  wish  at  the  bottom.  What  you  must 
wish.  Or,  think  you,  that  I  do  not, know  you?  Do  you 
think  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  bewildered  with  these 
revolutions  in  yoiu*  feelings,  by  this  spectre  of  a  new  love 
which  has  seized  upon  your  imagination  ?  Child !  Child ! 
No  one  has  reposed  upon  my  breast  whose  innermost  soul  I 
Imve  not  penetrated,  whose  slightest  pulsation  I  have  not 
iieard.  And  to  yours  have  I  listened  with  the  ears  of  sym- 
pathy and  love — Mora,  you  are  deeply,  deeply  bound  to  me ; 
not  Dy  your  letters,  your  oaths,  your  love,  which  you  have 
given  to  me — but  by  a  mightier  bond — by  the  depth  of  sym- 
pathy, by  virtues,  nay,  even  by  failings ;  for  even  your  fail- 
ings are  mine,  and  I  know  myself  again  in  you.  Fools 
«oonmiand  people  to  reform  their  errors.  I  have  loved  yours 
and  adopted  them,  in  order  through  them  to  make  you  happy. 
Look  around  you  whether  you  can  find  such  a  love !  And 
from  this  you  will  turn  yourself,  mistaking  yourself  and  me ! 
Do  you  thipk  that  your  beauty,  your  talents,  fettered  me  to 

Jou.?—- ^hundreds  possess  these  in  a  higher  degree  than  you ! 
fo !  it  is  your  deeper  self;  your  sublime,  eccentric  being, 
^wandering  and  wavering,  between  heaven  and  hell!    Upon 

1x2 
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the  journey  between  these  poles  will  I  accompany  you,  you 
shall  accompany  me — sharing  its  perdition  or  its  bliss !  at 
this  moment  I  offer  you  bliss !  Confess  yourself;  you  are 
no  Northern  maiden,  Flora,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
temperate  life  of  the  north.  You  are  of  a  southern  nature, 
and  require  for  your  bloom  a  warmer  sun.  Accompany  me 
therefore  to  the  East,  to  the  magnificent  Constantinople,  and 
there — learn  to  know  me  rightly.  For  you  know  me  not 
yet.  Flora.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  my  nature  not  to  open  its 
depths  except  to  a  full  devotedness — my  love  bums  where  it 
cannot  bless, — and  you,  yourself  Flora,  shall  dread  me  from 
that  moment  in  which  you  turn  yourself  fix)m  me.  I  have 
used  sharp  weapons  against  you,  I  will  use  them  until  the 
moment  in  which  you  resign  yourself  captive!  But  then, 
too,  will  you  become  acquainted  with  a  love  stronger  than 
the  glow  of  the  East,  more  beautiful  than  your  own  beautiful 
and  burning  fancy — ^trust  me !  Tou  will  recognise  yourself 
again  in  the  hour  when  you  fully  return  to  me — ^your  first, 
your  strongest  love  ;  you  wiU  find  first  the  fulness  of  life  in 
my  arms.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  For 
your  own  sake  I  conjure  you  turn  yourself  fully  to  me,  throw 
yourself  into  these  arms  which  are  opened  for  you,  come  to 
this  breast  and  find  a  heaven — ^no !  that  is  feeble — a  hell  of 
bliss !" 

And  St.  Orme  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Flora,  and  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  her. 

She  had  during  these  words  let  her  head  sink  upon  her 
breast.  When  he  had  ended,  she  raised  it,  and  standing  up 
slowly,  said  with  an  agitated  voice : 

"  What  words !  what  expressions !  I  know  them  again — 
they  wake  strings  which  I  thought  were  broken — but  they 
resound  stiU.  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  believe  you,  and — ^But 
in  vain ! — In  this  hour,  when  I  am  bewitched  by  your  words, 
I  feel,  I  know  that  you  will  only  deceive  me,  that  vou  do  not 
love  me,  that  you  merely  play  a  part.  Oh,  St.  Orme,  how 
great  would  you  be !  how  glorious  would  you  be !  if  you  were 
but  honest  I  But  you  fail  of  this  least  and  this  greatest,  and 
with  it  of  all !'' 

St.  Orme  sprang  up  as  if  struck  by  an  arrow,  and  a  great 
change  passed  over  him.  The  so-lately-extended  arms  were 
folded  upon  his  breast,  the  colour  paled  on  his  cheek,  and 
with  an  icj  scorn  he  stepped  before  Flora^  and  said : 
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^*  You  can  then  in  this  case  so  much  better  extend  your 
hand  to  me,  for  you  cannot,  indeed,  my  little  Flora,  gravely 
insist  upon  it  that  you  are  what  the  people  call  '  an  honour- 
able woman !' " 

Elora  felt  this  sting  as  keenly  as  St.  Orme  felt  that  which 
she  gave.    Flaming  with  anger,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  too  honourable,  too  good  am  I  in  truth  to  belong  to 
you,  mean  man !  And  let  happen  what  may,  I  never  will 
become  your  wife !" 

"  You  shall  be  my  wife  or  nobody's ;  and  jou  shall  go  to 
the  grave  with  a  stamed  reputation.  If  you  will  have  me  for 
an  enemy,  I  will  treat  you  accordingly." 

"  Do  it !  I  fear  you  not,  miserable,  coward-heart !  Thors- 
ten  Lennartson  will  speedily  free  me  from  your  aspersions. 
I  have  seen  you  grow  pale  and  tremble  before  him.  You  shall 
have  experience  of  a  strength  which  shall  tame  yours." 

At  this  reminder,  St.  Orme's  pale  cheeks  coloured,  and 
he  said  with  a  vengeful  smile : 

"  Thorsten  Lennartson  will  desert  you  when  I  let  him  see 
certain  letters,  in  particular  one  certain  letter — my  poor  little 
Flora,  you  seem  to  have  a  short  memory,  and  not  at  all  to 
remember  that  letter  in  which  you  invited  me—" 

Flora  now  interrupted  him  with  a  torrent  of  words  and 
expressions,  with  which  I  will  not  stain  my  paper.  Their 
principal  meaning  was,  that  St.  Orme  made  use  of  her  good 
iaith,  of  her  indiscretion,  to  blacken  her  intentions  and  her 
conduct ;  but  it  was  not  an  innocent  woman  but  a  fury  who 
spoke  in  Flora. 

St.  Orme  heard  her  with  coldness,  and  when  she  ceased 
speaking  from  exhaustion  he  said : 

"  "When  you  have  composed  yourself,  you  will  see  that  all 
this  will  not  serve  you  at  all.  You  have  in  any  case  only  one 
course  to  take,  and  that  is,  to  go  with  me  to  Uonstantinople 
as  my  wife.  You  have  made  the  way  difficult  for  yourself, 
but  it  still  stands  open  to  you.     ShaU  I  show  it  to  you  p" 

Flora  made  no  reply,  and  St.  Orme  continued : 

"  You  write  to-day  to  Lennartsoii  and  tell  him,  that  on 
account  of  a  prior  engagement — ^which  you  had  for  a  moment 
forgotten — you  must  renoimce  the  honour  of  becoming  his 
wife.  You  know  best  how  you  can  turn  it.  And  after  that, 
confer  your  hand  on  your  first,  true  love,  and — ^he  wiU  con- 
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ducfc  70U  as  his  deaorly  belofved  wife  tohirbeiBiiifiiLYiilajiiear 
ConatoDtinople." 

"  KaoWy.St.  Orma^"  intenrapted  JPlora^  '^kno^ liuKkifitibiB 
took  place — and  something  within  me  at  this  momenl^  safs; 
that  it  will  take  place — ^then  you  lead  miEforiune  into  your 
house,  your  own  Nemesis!"     With  this  she  stood  upy  {»le,. 
and  with  outstretched  hand  and  with  a.  fear&l  expiesaion, 
she  continued :  "Fori  shall  hate  you,  Adriaur-I  shalliso 
hate  you,  that  you  yourself  shall  be  terrified,  and. shall  1  fear- 
before — your  own  wife!    Yes,  laugh  now!    The  timewiU 
come  when  you  .will  not  laugh,  the  time  will  come  when.  I 
shaU  see  you — take  care  of  yourself,  St;  Orme,  you  ha^re: 
awoke  in. me  a  horrible  thirst*    Youhafveghren'.me  a  desire 
to  be  nearyou^.to  be  your  wife,  merely  to  punish  you^ merdly 
to  be  revenged  on  you.    There— but,  take  off  yourself! — 
there,  take  my  hand,  take  it:if  you.dare,  takeit^  and^— witik 
it  my  etemsd  hate  j'' 

"  I  take  it  and  your  hatred !   It  has  amused  me  scnnetimes 
to -compel  indifference — now  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  force 
hate  to  change  into  love.^    In  t^s  respeet  LfdUow mereiyviihe; 
doctrine  of  Christianity.    Agreed,  lovely  bride !     Oir}Bund»jr 
they  shaU  publish  the  banns  for  us  three  .times  intthedbufdiy. 
and  ei^t.  days  afterwards  we  will  celebrate  themanriage.   "Bat 
I  am  charmed  wil^.  you  for  the  beautiful'  stniggle  and>the> 
quick  resolution.    That  well  deserves  a  bridegroom's  Hss." 

With  this,. he  clasped  her  in  his  armSj  and i they  kissed ;•?— 
thus  embrace  each  other  the  spirits  of  •  hell. 

With  a  shudder,  with  a  horrible  "hu!*'  Flora;  reeoverad 
her  consciousness.     St.  Orme  had  vanished.. 

In  the  same  moment  Selma  stood  in  the  doorway- and 
beckoned  me  silently  to  her.  I  went  to  her,  and  sdie  whis- 
pered quietly : 

"  Brenner  is  here !  He  wishes  to  meet  with  St;  Qime^ 
whom  he  understood  to  be  here.  In. my  anxiety  I  have  told, 
him  somewhat  of  that  which  has  occurred,  and.  hsfve  men- 
tioned to  him  the  meeting  which  I  feared  between  li^mortson 
and  St.:  Orma  He  seems  to  consider  that  he  has  the  first 
right  to  fight  with  St.  Orme.  I  have  had  a^  deal  of  tronble 
to  keep  him  back  till  the  conversation  hero  was  ended;  and. 
he  can  hear  its  result  &om  you.  Gome  now  and  speak,  to 
him  ;  tell  us  how  it  is!" 
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And  she  led  me  to  Brenner,  who  was  in  my  stepmother's 
boudoir.  I  found  .him  in  the  most  violent  temper,  and  so 
determined  to  %ht  ynitli  St.  Orme,  that  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  by  telling 
hun .what. turn  the  aSka  had  taken,  aa  well  aa  by  confeeudng 
mj  uncertainty  whether  Elora  deserved  that  such  men  aa 
Brenn^  and  Lennartson  should  venture  life  and  blood  for 
h«r.  I  besought  him  earnestly  at  least  to  keep  himself  quiet 
this  one  day,  and  await  further  intelligenee.  I  prondsea  to 
write  to  him  early  in  the  morning  on  this  subject.  With 
this  promise  Brenner  left  us,  and  I  aeeompamed  Selma^to 
Plora. 

She  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  talked  loud,  and 
seemed  not  to  regard  us. 

''  That  is  glorious,  that  is  right  glorious !"  exclaimed  she ; 
''all is  now  settled;  all  choice,  all  torment  oyer!  He  has 
won  the  game.  But  do  not  rejoice,  then ! .  Thou  hast  closed 
one  future  to  me,  but  thou  hast  open^  to  me  another.  I 
wiU — I  have  a  new  goal,  a  new  interest  in  life;  and  that  is, 
to  raek  thee,  to  torment,  to  punish  thee !" 

"  Mora !"  exclaimed  Selma,  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  pain  and  tenderness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  she,  "he  shidl  learn  whom  he  has  sub- 
jected !  Ah,  Adrian  St.  Orme !  We  shall  see !  we  shall  see ! 
Long  have  I  wavered  between  heaven  and  the  abyss^^the 
abysfl  has  won«  Well !  I  wiU  go  to  school  there ;  I  will  be 
skilful  in  its  arts,  more  skilful  than  he.  In  such  things  a 
woman  is  always  more  skilful  than  a  maaLt" 
"Moral  Mora!"  cried  Selma  again* 
"Who  calls  Mora?"  exclaimed  she,  wildly.  "Is  it  my 
good  angel  P  then  he  may  know  that  he  calls  on  me  too  late. 
I  will  listen  to  him  no  more.  I  have  now  something  else  to 
do,  and  people  may  curse  me  or  weep  over  me ;  it  is  aU  the 
same,  and  1  shall  not  ask  about  it.  All  my  feelings  and  all 
my  thoughts  are  hatred  and  revenge.  Ah,  that  I  could 
properly  revenge  myself!" 

She  stood  still  awhile,  aa  if.  she  bethought  herself,  clapped 
her  hands  and  exclaimed: 

"I  have  it — L  have  it !  He  thinks  of  obtaining  wealth 
with  .me,  but  he  shall  be  mistaken.  Married  to  him,  I  will 
becomaja  spendthrift,  a  gambler ;  I  vdll  in  every  possible  way 
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lavish  away  money — will  accumulate  debts — will  weave 
around  him  a  web  of  trouble  and  vexation ! — Ha !  shudder, 
St.  Orme !  How  thou  shalt  be  imposed  upon !  To  have 
employed  so  much  labour,  so  much  craft,  so  much  eloquence, 
to  have  brought  into  thy  house  poverty  and  hatred !  Gold 
and  hatred  those  thou  mightst  have  embraced ;  but  poverty 
and  hatred,  when  they  shall  embrace  thee !  then  perhaps  we 
may  see  this  iron  brow  grow  pale,  this  bold  glance  become 
timid — then  shalt  thou  vdsh  to  escape,  but  shalt  not  be  able." 

In  this  manner  and  in  this  spirit  continued  Mora  for  a 
long  time.  Selma  had  vanished  in  the  mean  time.  It  had 
become  dark ;  a  wild  storm  raged  without,  and  showers  of 
hail  and  rain  poured  clatteringly  down.  The  uproar  in 
nature  seemed  to  allay  the  uproar  in  Flora's  soul.  She  be- 
came calmer. '  She  stood  long  in  the  window,  observing  the 
contest  without.  In  a  while  her  tears  began  to  flow.  She 
wept  long,  and  appeared  to  obtain  ease  from  so  doing. 

"When  she  had  somewhat  composed  herself,  she  seated  her- 
self at  her  writing-desk,  saying : 

"  Now  I  will  write  to  Lennartson,  and  beseech  of  him  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  me.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  am  un- 
worthy of  his  devotion,  his  esteem.  That  is  not  true ;  but 
what  matters  it  ?  In  this  way  I  shall  preserve  him  from  all 
danger,  and — I  am  now  quite  indifferent  towards  myself." 

Dee^y  affected  by  these  words,  I  exclaimed :  "  Wait  yet  a 
while,  Mora.  Let  us  think ;  let  us  consider ;  some  outlet, 
some  help  must  yet  present  itself." 

"  No,  there  is  none,"  sighed  Flora,  with  a  kind  of  quiet 
desperation,  "and  I  am  tired  of  labouring,  of  struggling 
against  an  irresistible  destiny.  This  St.  Orme  is  my  dark 
destiny ;  I  must  be  his,  that  I  feel.  Oh  this  LennaHson  I 
so  strong  and  yet  so  good — he  alone  could  have  saved  me. 
Yes,  if  he  could  have  loved  me  as  I  loved  him,  beyond  every- 
thing. But  he  could  not  thus  love  me.  And  yet  I  am  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  love.  I  have  a  something  in  me, 
which  under  his  protection,  by  his  side,  might  have  developed 
itself  to  great  beauty.  Oh,  Lennartson !  had  I  been  thine, 
how  diflferent  had  I,  had  everything  been.  That  which  thou 
hast  loved  should  I  have  loved ;  and  talents,  wealth,  all  the 
gifts  which  I  possess,  and  which  now  will  be  changed  into  a 
curse,  would  in  thy  hands  have  been  changed  into  a  blessing. 
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Oh,  to  stand  near  such  a  goal,  and  see  it  vanish ;  to  hold  in 
one's  hand  life's  best  lot,  and  to  see  it  snatched  away !  To 
be  compelled  to  renounce  a  Lennartson,  to  be  the  outcast  and 
despairing  prey  of  a  St.  Orme !     Oh,  why  do  I  not  die  ?" 

And  in  a  new  outbreak  of  the  most  violent  paia  !Flora 
threw  herself  upon  the  floor. 

At  this  moment  a  bright  ray  of  light  broke  through  the 
clouds  into  the  room,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  white  dove 
descended  in  this  brightness,  and  spread  its  wings  over 
ilora. 

It  was  Selma,  who  with  the  lightness  of  a  bird  flew  into 
the  room,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  Flora,  and  whilst  she 
threw  off  a  white  shawl  which  covered  her  head  and  shoulders, 
stretched  forth  her  hands  and  exclaimed : 

"  No,  live ;  live,  my  Flora !  Live,  and  be  happy.  There 
fare  your  letters !" 

In  her  hand  was  a  small  bag  of  crimson  silk. 

"With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  "  My  letters !  my  letters !" 
Mora  threw  herself  upon  them. 

"  You  are  ^e,  Flora,"  continued  Selma,  with  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  repress  the  agitation  of  her  mind.     "  St. 

Orme  resigns  you- sets  off  soon  from  Stockholm ^you 

are  free — be  happy,  be  happy !" 

"  Selma,  what  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Flora ;  "  are  you, 
or  am  I  insane  ?    How — what — how  have  you  known  ?" 

With  incoherent,  zealous  questionings  both  Flora  and  I 
surrounded  Selma.  But  she  answered  nothing ;  she  heard 
us  not.  She  lay  without  consciousness  on  the  floor,  her  hair 
and  her  dress  w6t  through  with  rain. 

We  carried  her  to  her  bed,  but  our  efforts  to  recal  her  to 
consciousness  were  fruitless.  I  sent  with  all  speed  a  mes- 
senger to  my  stepmother,  and  anpther  also  to  our  family 
physician,  Doctor  L.  And  quickly  were  both  of  them  beside 
her  bed ;  my  stepmother  with  a  countenance  as  pale,  almost 
as  death-like,  as  that  of  her  beloved  daughter. 

After  a  vein  had  been  opened,  Selma  returned  to  life,  but 
not  to  consciousness.  She  was,  in  a  sorrowful  manner,  absent 
from  herself. 

The  clear  friendly  eyes  were  wild  and  staring,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  avoid  some  horrible  sight. 

She  drew  me  towards  her,  and  said  half  whispering : 
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*'  Do  you  know,  it  was  homUe !  I  met  him  just  as  I  came 
out  of  out  of  the  pit ;  and  he  looked  at.  me  with,  sneh 
terrible,  flaming  eyes*—" 

'*  Who  looked  at  you  so,  my  sweet  Selma  P"  asked  L 

"  Ho        St.  Michael youinow.    I  wished  to  fly ;  but 

he  held  me  back,  and  marked  my  forehead  with  his  flng^, . 
because  I  had  been:  with  the  bad  one ;  and  since  then-  it 
bums  within,  and.I  know  that  I  never  more  can  show  myself 
among  people.    They  all  look  at.  me  with  such  terrifled  looks 
^you  also ^I  must  look  very  horrible !" 

"  Tou«  are  ill,  Selma,  and  therefore  eraybody  looks  so 
andoosly  at  you ;  but  you. yourself  look. like  a  good  ang^  ba 
youare." 

"  Tes,  you  say  so ;  but  he  indeed  knew  better ;  he  who  saw 
me  thero  he  would  have  killed  me,  would,  have  run  his 
spear  into  my  heart,  if  I  had  not  fled.  Yes,  I  fled  irom  him ; 
but  I  felt  that  it:  was.  all  over  with  me ;  that  I  was  branded, 
and  the  whole  world  fled  before  me  as  I  fledr ^" 

"  Ton  must  ijot  talk  so  much  now,  Selma,  you.  must  try  to 
sleep." 

'^  Sleep  ? — No,  I  shall  never  sleep  more.  It  bums  so  sadly 
here!"  She  laid  her> hand. upon  her  forehead.  ''  And  I  see 
everywhere  the  looks — the  looks  1  They  will  keep  me  awake 
till  doomsdav.     No,  I  can  never  more  sleep !" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  these  horrible  phantasies,  and  sought 
in  vain  after  their  cause.  Doctor  L.  explained  them  to  my 
stepmother  by  the  words  "a  hrcdft^fever^  a  mild  brain-rfev«fi" 
He  said  that  this  disease  was  very  prevalint  just  now,  and 
mostly  made  violent  attacks  without  any  ostensible  causeu 
We  immediately  adopted  all  the  remedies  which  he  pre- 
scribedy  and  which  are  usefiil  in  the  treatment  of.  such  di8-> 
eases..  Selma's  head  was  raised  high  in  bed,  and  the  room 
was  made  daark  and  kept  still,  and  cold  apphcations  were  used 
for.  the  burning  head.  As  I  was  engaged  with  attending  to 
all  this,  they  came  and  called  me  ouL  In  the  antenroom  I 
found  Lennartson,  but.  so  pale,  and  so  agitated,  as  I  had 
never  before  seen  him^ 

"Where,  where  is  Selma?"  asked  he,  hastily.  "What 
had  she  to  do  with  St.  Orme  P    Who  sent  her  there  P" 

"  You  do  not  suspect  Selma  of  .anything  bad  or  incorrect  P" 
asked  L 
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"Binr?    Lnponihle!    But  I  Buspeei:^  otibos.    Ifeartiuit. 

they  misuse  her  self-sacrificing,  affectionate  heart." 
"  JLaw  and  where  did  you  meet  with  Selma  ?" 
"  I  went,  to  seek  for  St^  Oime.  A  lady  wrapped  in  a  white 
shawl -oamtt -at  that  moment^  out-  of  his  room.  Some  unmazi-^ 
nerly  young  fellows  tried  to  unveil  her ;  I  released  her  from 
them,  and  then  I  saw  that  she  trembled ;  toetk  her  hand,  to 
lead  her  down,  and  then  Ireeognised  her  as — Selma!  She 
tore  herself  from  me,  and  fled,  so  hastily  that  I  could  not  say 
a  word  to  her—could  not  then  accompany  herr-buti  now  I 
must  know  why  she  wa» there?" 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  related  to  the  Baron  all  that 
had  oecurred. 

Wernow  saw  that  Selma,  iisqs^ed  by  a<  sudden  impulse  to 
save  Elora^  and  to  prevent  a  meeting  between.  StvOrma  and 
Lennartson,  had  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  first,  de- 
fended alone  by  her  enthusiasia  and  her  devoted  love.  But 
by  what.taLisman  she  has  be^i  able  to  induee  St.  Ormeto 
^ye  up  the  treasure  which  he.  has  so  long  kept  with  tiie 
jealoua  grasp  of  the  dragon,  that  is  ineomprehensible  to  us. , 
Deep^  struck  was  Lenuartson  when  he  waa  made  ac- 
quainted'with.  Soma's  present  condition^  Aa  it  was  now 
very  late.  in.  the  evenings  he  was  obliged  to  go.  "  I  shall 
come  again  early  in  the  morning,"  said  he.  He  inquired  also 
a£ber  Florae  but  seemed  scarcdLy  to  hear,  my  answer.  Oh !  it 
is  ereirelearer  to  me  which  he  lovea. 

/  The  20U^iii  the  MMniog.     . 

Now  is  the  night  over,  but.  what  a  night !  Selma  ha8:<xm-- 
stant'  deUrium^  The  same  phantasies  return,  although  under 
varioua  forma-;  and  well  did  I  now  understand  their  ground. 
Oh,  my  poor  young  sister !  Towards  morning  she  desired 
to  have  myrtle  and  fiowers,  and  began  to  weave  a  garland, 
which  she  called  Mora's  bridal  wreath ;  for  some  time  she 
kept  \xp  zealously,  but  at  times  her  feeble  hands  dropped 
down,  and  would  not  complete  the  work.  She  sang  also 
BGraps  of  her  joyous  songs,  but  she  ended  none.  My  poor 
stepmother,  went  about  with  speedhlesa  anxiety  in  her  eves, 
and  seemed  to  ask  with  them,  ''  How  is  it  P  How  will  it 
be  P"  Morads  gimethis  moming  to  her  sister,  after  having 
sate  up' withtma  through  the  night.    I  have  new  written  to 
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Brenner,  and  shall  not  again  leave  mj  Selma's  chamber^ 
where  I  write  this. 

In  the  Eyeniiig. 

All  remains  the  same.  Selma  continues  to  weave  her  gar* 
land,  but  laments  that  it  never  will  be  ready ;  in  the  intervals 
she  sings.  Doctor  L.  looks  troubled,  and  talks  of  cutting  off 
her  hair — ^her  beautiful  hair ! 

Lennartson  has  been  here  several  times  to  inquire  after 
her.  They  laid  in  the  night  straw  before  the  house,  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  the  wheels.    That  was  Lennartson's  attention. 

Brenner  also  has  been  here,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 

The  2l8t. 

Another  night  of  inexpressible  disquiet  and  anguish! 
Doctor  L.  does  not  think  that  she  can  live  through  the  day, 
if  a  happy  crisis  do  not  take  place. 

In  Sweden,  they  caU  certain  nights  at  Midsummer  iron 
nights,  in  which  a  frost  spirit  appears  and  breathes  over  the 
flower-strewn  earth.  Often  then  is  killed  and  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours  the  hopes  of  years.  Then  is  the  heaven  clear,  the 
air  calm ;  and  when  the  sun  ascends,  the  corn-fields  shine 
with  the  finest  silver  attire — ^but  it  is  the  attire  of  death;  an 
icy  garment,  under  whose  covering  the  blooming  ears  are 
destroyed. 

In  human  life,  too,  occur  at  times  these  iron  nights.  Then 
die  the  young,  the  gaj,  the  blooming ;  happy  souls,  if  they 
die  not,  only  in  heart,  if  they  escape  being  left  alone  on  the 
earth  like  the  empty  ears  of  the  field,  without  sap  and  with- 
out the  power  of  life.  Selma !  thou  young,  thou  good  one ! 
I  can  scarcely  wish  that  thou  ^houldst  live — for  ever  plainer 
hear  I  out  of  thy  wanderings  the  secret  of  thy  heart,  thy 
silent  sufferings.    But  if  thou  goest  home,  how  desolate 

Later. 

Some  change  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  Selma ;  she  raves 
stiU,  but  her  phantasies  assume  a  more  quiet  character.  She 
believes  now  that  she  shall  die,  and  has  called  to  me  several 
times  only  to  say,  "  When  I  am  dead,  remain  in  my  place 
with  my  mother !    Love  her !     She  is  so  good !" 

Mora  was  here  only  for  a  moment ;  she  cannot  bear  to  see 
and  hear  Selma ;  and  is  for  the  most  part  with  her  sister. 
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In  the  Evemng. 

Oh,  now  one  hour  of  hope !    May  it  not  deceive  us ! 

In  the  afternoon,  Selma  called  to  me  and  said : 

'*  Now  I  am  dead,  Sophia!  You  see  plainlj  that  I  lie  in 
my  grave ;  and  it  is  good  to  be  there  too,  if  I  only  find  rest, 
if  I  only  can  sleep.  Used  they  to  sleep  in  graves  ?  To  sleep 
and  forget — ^till  they  awoke  with  Q-od.  I  wonder  why  I 
cannot  ueep  like  the  rest ! — ah  yes,  I  know,  I  know — ^it  is 
his  glance !    Have  you  seen  him  P" 

"  Seen  whom,  my  sweet  Selma  ?" 

"  St.  Michael  1  It  is  his  flaming  glance  which  burnt  me, 
which  keeps  me  awake  in  the  grave.  But  I  know  likewise, 
that  when  I  can  once  see  him  in  the  light,  above  the  clouds, 
then  will  he  regard  me  quite  otherwise.  I  know  that  all 
here  which  is  bad,  happens  only  because  it  is  so  dark  upon 
earth ;  that  one  cannot  see  all  as  it  is  in  its  truth." 

A  sudden  thought  with  this  occurred  to  me,  and  whilst  I 
endeavoured  to  chime  in  with  her  ideas,  I  said  that  I  had 
seen  him  of  whom  she  spoke ;  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her, 
but  would  gladly  look  in  light  and  love  upon  her. 

''  If  I  could  believe  that,"  said  Selma,  with  a  look  of  me- 
lancholy joy,  "  then  I  should  be  easier.  If  he  will  let  a  look 
of  blessing  fall  upon  my  grave,  then  it  would  press  through 
the  earth,  and  down  into  my  coffin,  and  the  torments  woiud 
then  cease,  and  I  should  be  able  to  slumber  in  peace.  But 
tell  nobody  in  the  world,"  continued  she  vehemently — ^**  tell 
nobody  that  I  have  loved  him.  Say  to  everybody,  '  She  has 
loved  no  one,  excepting  her  father,  her  mother,  her  friend 
Tlora,  and  her  sister  Sophia.'  And  do  not  tell  Elora  that 
Selma  died  for  her ! — ^Tell  her  that  I  was  stung  by  a  snake, 
and  of  that  I  became  ill,  mortally  ill." 

Whilst  Selma  talked  thus  with  loud  ringiog  voice,  and 
fever  burning  upon  her  cheeks,  a  light  movement  took  place 
in  the  chamber ;  and  as  I  looked  in  its  direction,  I  perceived 
Lennartson  and  Mora  standing  behind  Selma's  bed's-head. 
They  seemed  to  have  heard  all ;  he  held  his  hands  pressed 
against  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 
According  to  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  Selma  was 
raised  high  in  the  bed,  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  her  beautiful 
hair  falling  down  in  waves ;  over  her  head  she  had  thrown  the 
half-finished  garland,  which  she  had  bound  for  Flora ;  it  was 
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the'beloTed  prey  which  the  dark  ravager  approached  to  em- 
brace ;  it  was  the  sylph,  Who  had  lost  her  wings,  but  now 
stiffening  in  death,  could  not  lose  her  beauty. 

Park  fancies  seemed  again  to  ascend  in  her. 

"  Wo,  no !"  exclaimed  she,  with  supplicating  outstretched 
hands,  "  thrust  me  not  down  into  this  dark  depth !  I  desire 
nothing  base !    Help,  Lennartson  !*' 

And  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson  stood  before  her, 
clasped  her  extended  hands  between  his,  and  said  with  an 
indescribable  expression  of  love : 

"  What  fears  Selma  ?  Lennartson  is  here.  In  life  and  in 
death  will  he  defend  thee !  Look  at  me,  Selma,  and  trust  in 
me!" 

She  looked  at  him  at  first  with  a  timid,  astonished  glance ; 
but  this  soon  changed  itself  through  the  powers  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Leimartson's  glorious  beaming  eyes.  He  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  continued  to  look  at  her 
quietly  and  stea^stly ;  and,  wonderful !  during  this  gaze, 
tne  excitement  passed  away  from  hers,  and  the  loving  and 
clear  expression  returned.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  it  was  as 
if  her  being's  hitherto  unexpressed,  fettered  harmony  now 
poured  itself  forth  in  silent  streams,  and  united  them  and 
made  them  happy.  Over  the  countenance  of  the  poor  invalid 
the  expression  of  unspeakable  peace  diffused  itself  more  and 
more,  the  weary  eyelids  sank,  and  «he  softly  slept.  Long 
Bate  Lennartson  still,  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  slumber- 
ous countenance ;  but  my  stepmother's  mute  signs  com- 
pelled him  at  length  to  retire.  She  silently  extended  her  arms 
to  him ;  he  clasped  her  in  his,  leaned  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  his  breast. 

Mora  had  vanished,  but  none  of  us  had  observed  when  she 
went. 

All  is  still;  so  still  in  the  house;  they  know  that  the 
beloved  daughter  of  the  house  sleeps  an  important  sleep. 
The  Philosopher  looks  gloomy  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
flaid  to  me  yesterday  in  his  unearthly  voice,  "  If  Miss  Selma 
dies,  then  it  is  not  worth  while  to  five."  Then  is  the  sun- 
'shine  gone  from  the  world. 

The  22nd. 

The  house  will  not  lose  its  joyflil  sunshine.  The  crisis  is 
ours,  and  Selma  isout  of  danger !    We  thank  Gk)d ;  we  con- 
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gratulate  one  another;  and  yet,  and  yet,  we  cannot  entirely 
rejoice.  Life,  which  again  opens  itself  for  Selma,  does  not 
appear  joyous.  Lately,  whilst  Selma  yet  slept,  I  found  my 
stepmother  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  dejection  in  her  countenance.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  she  had  suddenly  become  several  years  older. 

"She  sleeps  yet !"  saia  I  with  animation ;  "  I  think  that  she 
breathes  easier  and  freer." 

"May  that  be  as  Qt)d  pleases!"  replied  my  stepmother, 
quietly,  and  almost  spiritless ; ' "  I  dare  scarcely  wish  to  keep 
her.  There  is  so  much  which  hereafter  may  make  life  dart 
to  her — ^that  I  see  now.  Flora  will  many  the  man  whom  of 
all  others  is  most  suitable  for  my  Selma,  and  the  only  one 
whom  she  has  loved,  whom  I  have  seriously  wished  to  caU 
my  son.  St,  Orme  is  gone,  and  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which 
confirms  all  that  I  have  dreaded  for  some  time.  He  has  the 
whole  winter  long  borrowed  from  me,  now  large  sums  of 
money,  and  now  small,  which  he  always  promised  to  repay, 
and  never  has  repaid,  and  which  I  have  been  good-natured 
enough,  or  rather  weak  enough,  to  lend  upon  his  bare  word, 
without  any  written  obligation.  And  now  he  is  gone,  and 
writes  merely  short  and  negligent,  that  *  he  will  on  the  first 
possibility  repay  me,  and  so  on.'  But  I  know  what  that 
means ;  he  will  never  repay  me,  and  I,  who  lent  to  him  far 
beyond  my  means,  and  therefore  have  been  myself  obliged  to 
borrow  from  others,  am  drawn  into  infinite  trouble !  I  have 
not  deserved  it  from  St.  Orme !  But  this  woidd  not  make 
me  BO  uneKiy  if  it  only  concerned  myself.  But  it  is  bitter  to 
me  that  my  good  lovely  girl  will  be  obliged  to  live  in  want 
and  self-denial.  No !  in  that  case  she  had  better  go  to  our 
Lord,  if  such  be  His  will ; — ^to  be  sure  then  I  shoidd  be  very 
solitary,  very  forlorn  in  my  old  days."  Large  tears  rolled 
down  the  pale  cheeks  of  my  stepmother,  and  she  wiped  them 
quietly  away  with  the  comer  other  silk  flhawl.  This  rent  my 
very  heart,  and  at  the  feet  of  my  stepmother  I  conjured  her 
to  consider  all  that  which  I  possessed  as  her  own,  and  to  let 
me  have  a  daughter's  right  in  her  heart ;  I  would,  if  Selma 
died,  never  leave  her. 

She  thanked,  she  embraced  me,  but  seemed  to  findlittiie 
eonsolation  in  that  which  I  offered  her.  Selma'BTe*awaking 
to  life  made  all  trouble  for  a  moment  retreat,  and  jay  alone 
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bear  sway,  but  the  bird  of  night  soon  showed  itself  again. 
The  Philosopher  looks  happy,  and  casts  such  bright  glances 
at  me  that  I  cannot  help  answering  them  kindly. 

The  24th. 

The  Viking  also,  the  honest,  warm-hearted  "Wilhelm 
Erenner  also,  is  deceived  and  almost  ruined  by  St.  Orme. 

And  his  children !  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  and  feels  it 
hard  that  he  no  longer  comes  here.  Lennartson  has  been 
here  every  day,  happy  in  the  happy  change  in  Selma's  illness, 
but  he  has  not  desired  to  see  her.  He  is  now  deeply  troubled 
about  Brenner's  misfortunes,  which  he,  however,  bears  with 
manly  fortitude.  Lennartson  has  in  a  brotherly  manner 
offered  him  his  assistance.  But  Brenner  has  refused  it ;  he 
is  certain  that  in  a  few  years'  time  he  shall  be  able  to  help 
himself.  "But  this  I  say  to  thee,  brother,"  continued  he, 
with  melancholy  cheerfulness,  to  Lennartson,  "  that  if  our 
Lord  calls  me  to  His  army  above,  before  I  here  have  gained 
firm  footing  and  position  on  earth  for  me  and  mine,  I  then 
shall  leave  thee  a  legacy." 

"  Oh  !  what  ?"  asked  he. 

"  My  children  1" 

A  silent  shake  of  the  hands  followed;  thus  do  noble 
minds  understand  each  other.     . 

But  these  words  have  made  me  weep.  For  to  me  the 
Viking  gives  nothing  in  his  will.  He  does  not  love  me  suf- 
ficiently for  that. 

In  the  middle  of  May  he  sails  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  26th. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  state  and  the  depressed  appearance 
of  my  stepmother,  I  asked  her  to-day  why  she  did  not  confide 
her  affairs  to  her  half-brother.  He  would  certainly  be  able 
as  weU  to  counsel  as  to  assist  her.  But  with  a  kind  of  horror 
she  repelled  this.  "  No !  no !"  exclaimed  she,  "  it  would  not 
do!  It  would  serve  no  purpose."  I  was  astonished;  I 
thought  that  it  would  have  helped  greatly ;  never  could  the 
Chamberlain  find  a  better  opportunity  than  now,  of  gratify- 
ing his  so  often-talked-about  passion  for  doing  good  in  silence. 
"Tes,  I  know  what  he  would  say,"  said  my  stepmother, 
sighing ;  still  very  much  troubled  about  a  considerable  sum 
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wbich  she  should  have  to  pay  in  a  few  dajs,  she  resolyed  at 
length  in  the  evening  to  send  to  her  hrother.  He  came,  and 
seemed  considerahly  embarrassed  about  that  which  was  con« 
fided  to  him.  At  last  he  counselled  his  sister  to  giye  up  her 
establishment,  and  make  herself  a  hanhrupt !  This  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  saying  herself.  With  an  indignation,  and  a 
high-mindedness,  which  won  for  her  my  entire  love,  my  step- 
mother rejected  this  proposal;  ''rather  would  she  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and  tsj  the  uttermost,  than  that  anybody 
should  suffer  bj  her."  The  Chamberlain  declared  that  "  this 
mode  of  thinkmg  was  yery  beautiful,  very  respectable ;  but 
l^esought  her  to  make  use  of  her  reason,  and  so  on."  My 
stepmother  would  hear  nothing  of  that ;  her  brother  had  no 
other  advice  to  give,  and  cast  a  glance  at  me,  after  which  he 
hastily  went  jesting  about  my  ''  Jupiter-mien,"  and  pretend- 
ing some  important  business.  My  warm  heartfelt  approba- 
tion of  my  stepmother's  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  seemed 
to  console  and  cheer  her. 

The  29th. 

A  lovely,  warm  day,  which  Selma's  convalescence  made  the 
more  beautiful  to  us.  The  quiet  seriousness  which  now 
pervades  her  bein£f,  prevents  her  not  from  receiving  with 
thankful  joy  every  uttle  gift  which  life  and  friendship  offer  to 
her.  My  stepmother  endeavours  to  conceal  her  secret  dis- 
quiet and  her  trouble,  but  is  often  near  betraying  them.  At 
my  request  she  has  now  confided  them  to  Lennartson,  who 
seems  to  be  selected  to  be  everybody's  helper. 

How  matters  now  stand  between  Lennartson  and  Mora  I 
cannot  rightly  understand.  Yesterday  I  found  them  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  he  with  his  arm  around  her  waist,  she 
with  her  hand  leaning  on  his  shoulder ; — ^before  them,  upon 
the  table,  lay  the  crimson  little  bag,  the  object  of  so  much  tor- 
ment and  confusion.  Serious  and  tender  words  seemed  to 
have  been  spoke  by  Lennartson ;  Mora  was  deeply  excited ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  neither  of  them  were  happy.  Elora 
has  been  here  and  with  Selma,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
continues  to  be  a  riddle  to  me.  She  has  just  now  written  me 
a  few  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  since  she  was  easy 
with  regard  to  Selma's  health,  she  would  accompany  her  sister 
on  a  pleasure  journey  to  Svartsjo,  to  hear  the  nightingales 
sing ;  out  that  on  the  8rd  of  May  she  should  again  be  here. 

o 
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Piora  jouvne^B  and  amuses  herself,  and  lesves  the  Mend 
who  has  sacrificed  all  for  her  to  her  silent  pain.  Her  brother 
also,  at  this  moment,  mi^ht  haye  some  claim  upon  her  care 
and  companionship ;  his  health  is  Tery  uncertain,  and  he  has 
been  crdered  in  the  spring  to  travel  abroad,  and  to  make  use 
of  one  of  the  wamn  baths  of  G-ermany.  But  »mid  all  the 
troubles  which  her  coimecnons  su^r,  Flora  thinks  only  of 
amusing  herself  and  lislening  to  the  songs  of  the  nightingales. 
What  deep  egotism!  But  I  will  not  condemn  her  yet^ 
Perhaps  she  goes  to  the  quiet  parks  of  Svartvjo  to  Ixeten 
there  in  peace  to  the  inner  voice. 

The  80th. 

To-day  Selma  was  so  well,  thnt  I  ccmLd  desire  from  hat 
some  account  of  her  meeting  with  St.  Orme,  and  by  mhiBtk 
magic  art  she  obtained  fi^m  him  in  a  moment  the  weapoBS 
which  he  had  so  Ian?  held,  and  nullified  the  victory  iniidk 
he  had  just  won.  The  little  which  8elma  told  me  on  tlus 
subject,  and  which  I  could  not  wish  to  pursue  further,  'Seam, 
the  dread  that  she  might  thereby  be  too  much  excited,  has 
enabled  me,  on  consid^ation  of  every  drcumstance,  to  form 
into  the  following  picture : 

At  the  moment  when  Flora  seemed  sunk  in  a  bottondess 
pit  without  redemiption,  Selma  felt  herself  animated  by  a 
courage  and  a  Wish  to  save  her,  whfich  were  powerful  enough 
to  defy  everything.  The  fear  of  oemii^  too  late  to  prevcsot 
the  meeting  between  Lennartson  and  St.  Orme,  the  feeling 
of  a  danger  which  pressed  on  many  sides,  made  her  almost 
unconscicmsly  follow  upon  his  steps.  I%e  scarcely  herself 
knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  found  herself  at  &^ 
Orme's  door ;  and  the  singular  reception  which  she  had  fr<Hn 
him  can  only  be  explained  by  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind 
in  himself. 

St.  Orme  had  lefl  the  bride  whom  he  had  fettered  with 
power  and  craft,  had  lefb  ber  with  app^ent  <*oldnesB  and 
exultation  of  victory.  But  no  man  remains  «old  before  tiie 
frenzy  of  a  woman  who  has  once  had  aplaoe  in  his  heart. 
Nor  was  St.  Orme  calm  when  he  left  Mora.  The  tempest 
of  that  hour  shook  its  wings,  fore^dtng  misfortune  over 
him,  and  through  the  power  of  centradt  awoke  perhaps  at 
this  moment  the  remembrance  of  a  very  di:flR&rent  kind.  It 
was  exactly  this  veiy  da^when  St.  Orme,  so  many  years  ago, 
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led  to  tlie  altar  the  lovelj  and  noble  Yxrgixua  Adelan,  his 
only  noble,  bis  only  pure  loye. 

And  now  they  stood  there  beside  each  other — the  two 
different  poiats  of  time — ^the  two  diaaiTnilar  brides.  In  fiin<r^ 
came  to  him  Yirginia's  bashful  kiss  on  this  day ;  he  felt  now 
l^t  which,  like  the  flame  of  hatred,  lay  burning  firom  Flcns's 
Hps ;  and  his  mind  turned  itself  from  her,  and  was  irresistiUj 
drawn  to  the  lovely  young  wife  that  once  was  his.  He 
thought  on  h^  beautiful  love,  how  this  still  was  his  in  her 
hour  of  death ;  perhaps  he  remembered,  also,  how  he  then 
in  mysticising  sorrow  had  besought  her  forgiyeness,  and  had 
prayed  her  to  reveal  herself  to  him  after  death,  And  how  she 
had  promised  it.  Perhaps  Bfc.  Orme  wished  to  remore  these 
thoughts,  and  to  call  up  others  from  ihe  Opera-foyers  and 
Parisian  boudoirs, — but  bd^ween  these  gHtterrng,  dazzling 
scenes^  rose  up  again  and  again  the  image  of  his  pale  young 
wife,  as  he  had  seen  her  in  her  whitB  robe  of  death,  and  a 
horrible  feeling — ^like  a  wind  from  death,  firom  the  grave — 
cr^ft  through  Bt.  Orme's  breast. 

fie  satesilaitlyin  his  uoom,  depressed  nod  fall  of  thought, 
looking  darkly  foorth  into  the  gathering  of  twilight,  whien  the 
door  slowly  opened,  and  a  female  figure,  clothed  in  white 
&om  head  to  root,  psesented  its^  beKxreflnm. 

St.  Orme  startea  up,  but  staggered  and  sunk  baekwmrd  on 
the  sofa,  hoarsely  .stammeEmg.fcurth: 

«  Virginia !" 

'^  Virginia  speaks  to  thee  through  ma,"  repHed  the  sweet 
voice  of  Selma.  '^  St.  Onne,  hear  ns !"  And  now  words 
flowed  from  her  lips,  wlnoh  she  hevsedf  cannot  remember,  aaod 
with  whicii  A  Idghter  power  seemed  to  inraize  her.  The  •ex- 
citement g£  the  moment  had  opened  fit.  Orme's  hearty  the 
recollection  of  Vir&fima,  tlie  msyex  in  her  name,  the  interest 
which  he  always  had  tewnros  Selma,  the  aingnlarity  of  her 
act,  the  deep  eamestBess  whidi  lay  in  her  vepresentations, 
the  speaking  of  life  and  death  fr^om  svoh  young,  lovely  lips- 
all  this  made  his  mind  waver,  and  inclined  fami  to  listen  to 
Selma's  prayer  for  the  liberation  of  Mora.  Belma  saw  hnn 
waver,  mit  thought  also  that  she  saw  the  mameirt  when  he 
would  cease  to  do  so,  when  he  would  harden  himself  agaisBt 
her  prayore — and  suddenly  she  dropped  the  tone  of  beueoh* 
ing,  to  show  to  him,  in  an  almost  weatemaig  tone,  the  eev* 

o2 
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tain  consequences  to  himself  if  lie  persisted  in  his  proposal ; 
she  told  him  Flora's  words,  and  determination  for  the  future ; 
she  showed  to  him  Lennartson,  Brenner,  and  even  Felix,  who 
were  ready  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  assert  Flora's  free- 
dom ;  she  showed  to  him  danger,  death,  and  ruin  in  eyerj 
way,  like  the  furies  who  would  stand  in  his  path,  and  St. 
Orme — shuddered^ 

It  is  the  estahlished  rule  in  modem  romance  literature  to 
represent  bad  people  or  villains  in  an  especial  manner  as 
strong  and  powerful  men.  But  in  real  life  we  see  it  other- 
wise. Then  we  see  that  it  is,  above  all,  the  upright,  the 
noble  man  who  is  strong  and  mighty — ^who  with  his  will  and 
his  faith  stands  firm  to  death.  The  base,  the  mean  mind  may 
for  a  time  appear  strong  and  insolent ;  but  in  the  hour  of 
certain  danger,  a  sudden  outbreak  of  irresolution  or  cowardice 
proves  that  he  bears  a  terrified  heart  in  his  breast,  that  he 
knows  he  stands  upon  trembling  ground. 

What  passed  at  this  moment  in  St.  Orme's  breast  I  cannot 
say,  nor  yet  decide  which  part  of  Selma's  words  exercised  the 
greatest  power  oyer  him ;  out  certain  is  it  that  he  now  felt 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  her  demands ;  and  looking 
gloomily  before  him,  and  murmuring  the  words  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Philip  Egalit^  upon  the  guillotine,  '*  One  hell  is  as 
good  as  another!"  went  to  his  writing-desk,  and  took  thence 
the  crimson  bag  containing  Flora's  letters.  He  gave  them 
to  Selma,  with  these  words : 

"  You  are  the  sister  of  my  Virginia,  Selma ;  and  for  your 
sake  I  will  voluntarily  abstam  from  that,  from  which  no  other 
power  should  make  me  abstain.  Tell  Flora  that  she  is  free 
— ^my  presence  here  shall  not  long  oppress  her ;  I  shall  set 
off  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  can  go  now ;  you  have 
obtained  your  object,  and  may  be  glad." 

Selma  wished  to  thank  him ;  but  he  interrupted  her  with 
severity,  almost  with  rudeness,  and  prayed  her  to  spare  him 
her  sentimental  talk,  and  to  go  her  way. 

Selma  moved  away  afraid,  but  still  at  the  door' she  turned 
herself,  with  these  words : 

"  Oh,  St,  Orme !  though  you  do  say  so,  yet  I  vdll  bless 
you  I"  She  heard  St.  Otme  whistling,  and  hastened  down 
the  stairs ;  here  she  met — ^what  I  have  already  indicated,  and 
which  was  too  much  for  so  fine  feeling  and  pure  a  nature  to 
bear. 
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After  Selma  liad  told  me  what  I  wished  to  know,  she  he- 
sought  me  with  deeply  enmsoning  hlushes  to  tell  her  Len- 
nartson's  hehaviour  to  her  during  her  ilhiess,  of  which  she 
had  onlj  a  dark  comprehension.  I  told  her  all ;  and  an  un- 
speakahly  inward  gladness  shone  hereupon  in  her  eyes,  and 
expressed  itself  in  grateful  tears.  She  felt  herself  heloved  hy 
him — she  knew  that  she  stood  bright  and  pure  before  his 
glance.    That  was  bUss  enough  for  her. 

The  1st  of  May,  forenoon. 

The  Lady-Councillors-of-Commerce !  And  so  stuffed  out 
with  gossip,  that  it  stood  up  to  the  throat  and  out  at  the 
mouth.  The  report  of  Hera's  marriage,  not  with  St.  Orme, 
but  with  Lennartson,  was  the  chief  subject ;  the  great  ball 
which  was  to  be  given  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  castle, 
was  the  next ;  the  walks  in  the  parks  in  the  afternoons  and 
the  beautiful  new  equipages,  which  were  then  to  be  seen,  was 
the  third ;  and  the  fourth  was  Brenner's  loss  of  all  his  accu- 
mulated  property,  together  with  his  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  his  long  absence.  They  Knew  precisely  how  it 
would  go  on  with  his  domestic  affairs  during  his  absence,  and 
had  many  anxieties  on  the  subject.  The  oldest  boy  ought  to 
go  to  the  orphan-school ;  and  to  look  after  and  care  for  the 
other  children,  Brenner  had  taken  into  his  house  one  Mrs. 
TroUmao,  a  ''decent"  person  enough,  but  a  right  coffee- 
bibber,  who  made  coffee  day  and  night,  and  was  the  veriest 
gossip  in  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  housekeeping,  one 
could  very  well  imagine  how  that  would  go,  when  we  know 
that  during  the  late  Trollman's  life  they  had  never  baked  at 
home,  but  had  had  all  their  bread  from  a  bakehouse,  and  yet 
they  had  four  children  and  two  maid-servants  in  the  house ! ! 
One  could  think  how  it  would  be.  It  would  be  a  foolish 
business.  It  really  was  incomprehensible  how  Captain 
Brenner  could  take  such  a  person  into  his  house ;  but  she 
had  hung  herself  in  fact  upon  him,  by  being,  while  the  chil- 
dren were  ill,  so  obliging  as  a  neighbour,  and  so  good  to  them* 

**  Have  the  children  been  ill  P"  exclaimed  I. 

"  Tes ;  they  have  had  the  scarlet  fever,  poor  little  things  5 
and  the  two  youngest  are  even  now  very  iU,  especially  the 
lame  boy.    Now,  it  would  be  well  if  our  Lord  took  him." 

"  The  poor  father !"  sighed  I. 
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"  Yes,  poor  felldw  !**  repeated  Miss  P.,  •'  and  that  he  is 
noKff  obliged  to  set  off  from  his  borne  ia  this  miserj.  And 
then  be  looka  toO'  ai  if  be  bad  not  been  once  but  ttoice 
buried!" 

"  But  tell  me  now,^  ia  coi^dence,  my  sweet  young  lady," 
whispered  the  manned  sister  conMentially,  ''  when  wiU  the 
^at,  the  extraordinary  betrothal  here  be  made  known  P" 

I  declared  my  perfeefc  ignorance  respecting  it. 

"  The  sooner,"  continued  she,  "  the  better  will  it  be  for 
Hora,  to  silence  all  gossiping  tongues,  that  declare  that 
perhaps  things  da  not  hang  together.  There  was  at  one  time 
a  strane©  report  in  circulation.  And  people  seem  so  little 
satisfied — inquisitive  people— and  who  ttiought  that  I  ought 
to  know  a  little  of  what  went  on  here  in  the  house  where  I 
sm  80  iiftimote,  and  where  I,  as  I  said,  loved  every  chair  j  yes^ 
veo^e  actually  reproach  me  because  I  am  not  better  in- 
formed  but  I  have,  unfortunately,  so  little  curiosity  in 

me^ }  But  as  regards  thiis  afiair,  I  must  confess  that  I  will- 
ingly would  know  a  Kttle  more  for  Elora's  and  my  good 
friend  Mrs.  Adelan's  sake." 

If  the  lady  was  unfortunately  so  little  citrious,  I  also  was 
as  little  communicative ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  that  which  I 
bad  heard  of  Brenner  made  me  incapable  of  hearing  or  talk- 
ing of  other  thinffs. 

I  wonder  whewi^  Hremier  will  see  me  before  his  journey. 

Thv  8rd  of  ITaj. 

To-(tey  Selmay  for  the  firs*  time,  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
aaiiiuatuEi^  air  of  spring,  which  breathed  softly  through  tfce 
cfpen  window  into  my  stepmother's  boudoir. 
^  Alarik  soared  jubilantly  over  the  river  up  into  the  high  blue 
wr;,  white  sails  glided  slowly  hither  from  the  Eid^rfjard, 
feed  the  mountains  and  the  shores  clothed  themselves  in 
green.  Selma  saw  aU  this  ami  smiled,  with  tears  in  her 
beaming  eyes.  "  How  lovely  this  is  I**  said  she  j  *how  good 
^d  beoatiM  is  life !" 

She  extended  he*  hands  to  my  stepmother  and  me,  who 
saiie  on  either  side  of  her,  and  looking  observanthr  upon  us, 
she  continued,  softly  wniling,  "Why  so  grave? — why  so 
Bolemm,  as  if  the  conversation  were  about  my  funeral.  Now 
I  am  well ;  now  it  is  spring ;  now  we  shall  be  happy  I" 
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My  stepmotbar  rose  up  hastily,  and  ^wis^ed  to  go,  thst  slie 
might  conceal  her  emotion ;  but  Selmft  held  her  back  by  her 
dress,  and  exclaimed  whilst  she  wound  her  arms  round  her : 
^  "Soy  mamma,  dear  I  do  not  go !  Now  we  can  speak  openly ; 
now  I  can  hear  all ;  now  I  must  know  what  it  is  which  makes 
those  who  ave  dear  to  me  look  so  anxious.  And  perhaps  it  ia 
notibdi^unfixpected  by  me ;  perhaps  I  fc^ebode  already  what 
it  ia.  Tell  me — ^t^  me -plainly  at  onee,  l^a  St.  Orme  de- 
oeiyed  us  ?  Are  our  affairs  in  a  bad  condition ;  in  one  word 
—are  we  poor  P" 

"  Yes,  we  are  poor,  my  sweet  child  l"  said  my  stepmother, 
BOW  sobbing  aloud;  and  bending'  over  the  heaa  of  her 
daughter^  whose  hair  and  brow  were  wet  with  her  tears — she 
coidd  say  no  more. 

"  But  we  are  not  poor  in  love,"  returned  Sekna.  "  Then 
it  ia  not  BO  danserous ;  I  have  my  mother  and  my  mother  has 
mBf  and  we  both  have  Sophia — we  are  still  rich  !'* 

'^  And  we  have  also  Lennartson,''  saitf  I ;  and  added  some 
vords  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behayed  in  the  affair. 

"  It  is  so  like  him/*  said  Sebna^  with  deep,  almost  quiet 
emotion. 

When  we  had  become  calmer,  we  talked  qxdetdy  and  cheer- 
fi^y  of  our  Goodition.  Selma  was  one  of  those  who  makes  aH 
tinags  easy,  and  proved  to  her  mother,  that  by  the  sale  of  aU 
lier  ornaments  and  her  own  beautifdl  eolleetion  (^  pictures 
aQ  debts  oould  be  paid,  and  somethinff  remain  also  oyer. 
Sekaa  had  eYidently  a  cliearer  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
fiunily  than  her  mother.  "  And,'*  continued  she  with  cheers 
iol  courage,  "  after  we  have  made  all  things  straight  here 
m  Stof^holm,  we  will  retire  to  some  pretty  country  town, 
and  settle  down  there  and  live  economicaUy.  And  I  also  will 
do  somethxDg  for  food  and  clothing,  and  not  merely,  as 
hiihevto,  live  like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  I  will  teach  people 
desirous  of  learning,  some  of  my  many  accomplishments,  or 
tzanslafce  books,  or  write  books  myself.  Who  knows  what 
iuspirationa  may  come  f  And  Sophia  shall  be  my  reviews. 
Oh !  we  shall  do  mat  things !" 

**  Oh  I  if  the  mph  will  cmly  dance  before  m  as  hitherto,** 
■aid  I,  *^  then  I  Kar  nothing  in  the  world.'* 

My  stepmother  wept  no  longer.  Consoled  and  cheered,  she 
embraced  her  daugphters,  and  thanked  God  for  them. 
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The  PhiloBoplier  aimounced  *' Baron  Lennartsoii." 

Selma  tumeajpale,  and  arose  evidentiy  trembling.  I  asked 
if  she  would  go  into  her  chamber  and  rest  for  a  moment. 

"l»ro,"  replied  she,  "  I  feel  myself  strong  enough  ta  see 
him.    Besides,  my  mother  and  mj  Sophia  are  with  me." 

Lennartson  went  up  to  Selma  with  an  exclamation  of  joy* 
ful  surprise  as  he  saw  her.  She  offered  to  him  her  hand, 
which  ne  s^zed  with  animation,  but  both  were  so  much 
excited,  as  to  be  unable  to  say  anything  for  some  time* 
Selma  first  broke  silence,  as  she  said  with  a  tolerably  firm 
voice: 

^'  We  have  all  of  us  so  much,  so  infinitely  much,  to  thank 
you  for.  How  good  you  are,  to  stand  by  us  even  in  this 
trouble !" 

We  now  came  to  Selma*s  help,  and  related  to  Lennartson 
that  of  which  we  had  just  been  speaking.  Lennartson 
seemed  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  openly  with  Selma  of  the 
condition  of  affidrs,  and  showed  to  her  a  statement  which  he 
had  drawn  up  on  paper;  and  by  which  It  appeared,  that 
things  were  much  better  than  they  at  first  had  supposed. 

When  Selma  cheerfully  spoke  of  selling  her  own  pictures, 
Lennartson  seemed  affected,  for  he  knew  well  how  dear  and 
precious  they  were  to  her,  even  for  his  sake  who  had  collected 
and  given  them  to  her,  her  beloved  father ;  but  he  confessed 
that  by  this  sale  the  affidrs  of  the  family  would  be  most 
safelv  and  most  speedily  rectified,  and  said  he  knew  a  safe 
purchaser.  (I  am  much  deceived  if  this  purchaser  be  not — 
the  Baron  himself.) 

Por  tlie  rest,  he  besought  my  stepmother  and  Sehna  to  be 
calm,  and  to  leave  all  in  his  hands,  he  would  endeavour  to 
arrange  all  for  the  best. 

As  he  was  about  to  go,  it  seemed  to  him  difficult.  He 
held  Selma's  hand  at  parting  long  in  his,  and  seemed  to  wish 
to  sa^  something,  but  his  eyes  only  spoke  a  silent  and  ex* 
pressive  language ;  at  length  he  pressed  her  hand  reverea* 
tiaUy  to  his  Hps,  bowed  himself  deeply  before  her,  and  went. 

And  Selma !  she  stood  there  so  quiet ;  so  beautiful  in  her 
womanly  nobility,  happy  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortune,  to 
feel  her  own  worth  and  to  see  it  acknowledged  by  such  a 
man,  and  this  raised  her  at  this  moment  above  aU  embarrass- 
ment, above  all  pain.    Keither  did  she  droop  her  eyes  before 
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his  warm,  eloquent  glance,  but  met  it  in  deamess  and  in- 
wardness. She  was  not  ashamed  to  let  him  look  down  into 
the  depth  of  her  soul,  she  knew  that  he  was  great  enough  to 
see  the  feelings  that  lived  therein  for  him,  without  misunder- 
standing her,  without  moving  out  of  his  waj.  Thej  stood 
there,  rail  of  heavenlv  confidence  in  each  other. 

But  the  scenes  of  this  aftemodn  had,  however,  been  too 
much  for  Selma's  jet  weak  bodilj  strength.  When  Lennart- 
Bon  was  gone,  her  outward  fortitude  was  gone  too,  and  she 
sank  abnost  fainting  into  m^  arms.  Perhaps  Ae  recognised, 
as  I  did,  in  Lennattson's  mlent  adieu,  something  of  a  par* 
ticular  meaning ;  perhaps  it  is  true,  as  reports  have  circu- 
lated, that  he  this  evening  at  the  Castle  wQl  make  his  ap- 
pearance as  Mora's  betrothed,  and  receive  the  conffratula^ 
tions  of  royalty,  and  of  the  whole  world.  Selma  awed  me 
as  she  went  to  bed,  if  I  knew  anything  of  Flora. 

I  replied  that  I  had  heard  that  she  had  returned  on  that 
day  from  her  Svartsjo  expedition,  and  would  with  her  sister 
be  present  at  the  Castle.  I  could  not  help  adding  a  few 
grave  words  of  blame  respecting  Mora. 

<<  Oh !"  sighed  Selma,  "  truly  it  is  strange,  and  I  do  not 
understand  her ;  but  all  will  some  day  be  dear,  and  Mora 
also.  I  have  loved  her  so  much!"  And  with  this  Selma  began 
to  weep  bitterly. 

I  len  my  stepmother,  who  read  aloud  to  Selma  by  the 
evening  lamp,  and  went  up  to  my  room,  longing  to  ue  left 
alone  with  my  own  thoughts.  And  now  here  sit  I  alone 
with  them,  and  have  written  down  the  foregoing,  amid  the 
dull  rattle  of  carriages  which  roll  upwards  nram  the  North* 
bridge  to  the  Castle.  Now  it  is  nudnifht,  and  all  has  be- 
come still  in  the  streets.  From  the  Casue  windows,  towards 
the  lion  Hill,  shine  orange-coloured  lights  through  the 
dusky  May  night;  there  he  the  great  state-rooms;  and 
when  I  think  on  the  different  scenes  there  and  A^»— when  I 
think  of  Mora,  flittering  in  joy  and  beauty,  saluted  and 
honoured  as  the  Dride  of  Lennartson,  whilst  she  forgets  her 
nearest  connexions  in  their  trouble,  leaves  her  friend  and 
iier  preserver  to  a  life  full  of  renunciation — ^then  my  heart 
is  embittered  towards  her,  and  I  feel  that  the  hatred  at 
which  we  played  for  a  time  becomes  more  earnest.  If  she 
at  this  moment  stood  before  me,  she  should  hear  words 
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whick  would  eoTcr  lier  brow  with  tAaaae,  wMeh  would  make 

her  shudder  before  keradif^  and — sooner  or  later,  she  shall 

hear  them ! 

The«lL 

I  was  interrupted  on  the  foregoing  night  by  the  stopping 
of  a  carriage  heiose  our  door,  and  by  a  gentle  moyement 
which  occurred  in  the  house;  immedaatdj  afberwards  I 
heard  soft  footsteps  upon  the  Utide  stairs  which  led  to 
Mora's  and  mj  chamber. 

The  bells  mfw  rang  one  o^eloek  at  mght.  I  went  out  into 
tibie  corridor  with  a  Kgivt  in  my  hand  to  see  what  m|;ht 
wanderer  it  might  be,  and,  in  amazement,  I  saw  standmg 
there  befi»e  me~Flora!  Plora  in  hw  brilliant  baU-dress, 
witii  a  white  garland  of  roses  on  h^  head;  but  for  all  that 
ao  pale,  so  dbianged,  that  she  rather  looked  as  if  she  had 
come  out  of  a  funeral  vault  than-  from  a  splendid  festival. 

"  Can  I  i^eak  with  you  ?**  said  she,  with  a  voice  that  I 
alio  thefught  dianged ;  ^  but  put  out  the  fight,  I  pray  you ! 
it  blindff  mfe*— I  have  lateljr  seen  too  much  Kght!'* 

I  did  as  Mora  desired,  and  conducted  her  into  my  room, 
w^oiero  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm  chair.  We  both  were 
silail  I  renembered  not  a  word  of  my  condemnatory 
sermon. 

"  Is  it  not  true>  Sophia,"  began  Mora  at  length,  *  Hurt 
krtely;  and  espee^dlih'to-nigM,  you  hate  me  in  good  earnest." 

"  Xes,  it  is  true !  *  I  renKed. 

•*  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  continued  Mora,  "  but  you  have 
not  fcad  entire  light  to  do  so ;  and  before  long,  perliaps,  you 
will — hate  me  no  longer.  Ton  have  been  more  than  once 
kind  to  me,  Sophia,  and  therefore  I  desire  now— after  the 
maoBser  of  Ifte  wotM — ^that  you  should  be  stiU  kinder  to- 
wards* me,  and  fioben  to  me  wi&  patience.  But  I  am  not 
enftirdly  aait  attogel^er  selfish.  I  know  I»rw  bad  it  is  to 
eh^sh  bitter  feeHngs,  and  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
extinguish  those  with  which  I  have  inspired  you^  if  it  be 
pOBsable  before ^Bu*  I  must  not  anticipate ! 

**  Ten  have  found  me  to  be  a  strange  and  incomprehensible 
being,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  key  thereto. 

"  Ton  have  sometimes  talked  to  us  oS  primeval  loords^  and 
tte  primeval  word  of  my  unclear  being  is  buried  deep  in  my 
ciJIahoed  and  youthful  home,  in  the  influences  which  sup- 
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rounded  my  cradle,  whksk  acoompanied  my  soul  to  its  twentieth 
year.  My  mother  was  a  good-natured,  but  weak  and  yain 
vomazi,  my  &th^r  a  stem  and  haughty  man,  who  despised 
sU  women,  perhaps  beeause  he  had  found  none  near  him 
whom  h&  eould  nghtly  esteem.  Contention  ruled  in  our 
homey  in  one  thing  only  were  the  parents  agreed ;  to  educate 
their  children  only  for  show,  only  to  glitter  and  make  their 
fcvtone  in  tiiie  polite  world.  In  my  soul  early  contended 
¥anity  and  lore  of  power,  with  noble  impulses,  but  these  were 
BOOH  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  nrst ;  the  heart  which 
wa0  capable  of  throbbing  for  a  noble  lore,  was  compelled  to 
throb  for  triflizig^  and  unworthy  desires,  and  aU  the  talents 
which  might  hare  conduced  to  greater  and  better  purposes 
w^ee  spe^lily  made  sabservient  to  Tanitpf .  O  lot  ana  fate 
<^  woman !  Already  in  childhood  was  my  soul  poisoned 
by  praise,  flattery,  and  gifts,  when  I  had  been  successful  in 
company,  or  had  drawn  on  myself  obseryation  and  admiro* 
tion^  This  continued  thorough  the  whole  of  my  youth ;  a^d 
to  make  a  great  maxriage,  to  obtain  a  brilliant  position  in 
life,  was  he£i  up  to  me  as  ihe  one  objeet  of  my  existeneew 
I  lived  more  and  more  ior  this  purpose,  and  sought  merely 
to  feed  my  immeasurable  vanity.  My  natural  g^s  favourea 
me,  and  zor  a  long  time  I  conquered  wherever  I  wished  it ; 
but  I  superciliously  re&sed  the  easy  conquest ;  refused  soon 
to  gratirjr  the  projects  of  my  parents,  and  lived  merely  for 
pleasure.  It  cnoly  flattered  my  sdf-love,  that  I  in  this  way 
made  a  few  honest  men  unhappy.  I  myself  remained  cold. 
Then  I  met  with  St.  Orme.  You  know  how  his  reputation, 
his  talents,  his  person,  enchanted  me.  'Fan  the  first  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  love,  and  his  homage  flattered  my 
self-love.  JBIjs  principles  completed  the  annihilntien  c^  the 
g&od  which  stilTwas.  in  me ;  he  imposed  upon  me  by  a  certain 
superiority  in  will  and  thou^t,  amd  had,  for  a  time,  an  ex- 
tEaordinary  power  ov^  me.  But  that  was  of  a  demonia<^ 
nature,  and  had  no  proper  root  in  my  heart,  in  any  part  of 
my  better  self.  When  I  saw  myseu  forsaken  bjr  him,  my 
pride  and  my  worldly  love  helped  me  to  forget  hua.  New 
unpressions  assisted  this.  Semia,  with  whom  I  at. this  time 
came  into  a  nearer  connexion,  had  a  living  and  beneficial 
influence  up(m  me.  I  attached  myself  to  her,  so  far  as  my 
aalfiflh  heflort  permitted  it,  and  many  better  feelings  were 
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awakened  in  my  breast  by  her  warm  fnendsbip,  by  her 
beautiful  and  pure  soul. 

^'  My  father  died,  and  had  named  in  his  will  Lennartson 
as  my  guardian,  perhaps  in  the  thought  that  he  might  soon 
become  something  more.  It  was  a  marriage  in  every  way 
flattering  to  my  vaniiy  and  my  ambition,  and  there  needed 
not  the  hints  or  my  mother  to  make  me  attempt  his  conquest. 
I  regarded  this  as  easy ;  but  deceived  myselj^  and  the  better 
I  knew  Lennartson,  I  saw  only  in  his  soul,  in  his  activity,  in 
his  efforts,  that  which  was  great,  before  which  all  that  I  had 
before  loved  or  striven  after  appeared  to  me  pitiful  and  dwarf- 
like.  Add  to  this,  he  was  so  amiable,  so  agreeable,  even  when 
he  blamed  me,  that  my  heart  soon  was  deeply  interested,  and 
he  became  the  object  of  my  Ufe.  I  saw  all  too  well  that  I 
had  made  an  impression  upon  him ;  and  although  he  main- 
tained towards  me  his  full  independence,  and  seemed  not  to 
permit  himself  to  be  enchanted  by  me,  still  I  did  not  doubt 
But  that  in  the  end  I  should  succeed  under  some  of  the  forms 
or  hues  which,  like  a  cameleon,  I  had  accustomed  myself  to 
assume,  in  order  to  please  dissimilar  natures  and  tempers. 
But  the  forms  which  1  assumed  were  as  if  without  soul ;  and 
as  the  sunbeams  dissipate  the  ignis-fatui  of  night,  so  did 
Lennartson's  glance  penetrate  and  nullify  all  these  false 
shapes.  This  character  became  ever  more  powerful,  ever 
more  conquering,  ever  more  destructive  to  my  self-love,  ever 
more  dangerous  for  my  soul's  peace.  And  never  did  I  feel 
his  power,  and  my  misery  deeper,  than  in  the  moment  when 
I  knew  that  he  saw  through  me  and  despised  me.  Despised 
by  the  man  I  loved,  and  felt  that  it  was  with  justice 
unspeakable  anguish!" 

Mora  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  threw  up  the  window  to- 
wards the  river,  pushed  back  ner  curls,  and  seemed  to  inhalo 
with  delight  the  cool  fresh  night  air.  And  the  spectacle 
that  was  spread  out  before  her  sight  was  well  calculated  to 
calm,  to  elevate,  an  excited  mind.  Cirstal-clear  and  still 
reposed  the  May-night  over  the  city.  The  dark  body  of  the 
Castle,  with  its  lights  glimmering  from  within,  rested  itself 
in  quiet  majesty  amid  the  dark  blue  heaven ;  below,  lay  in 
its  dark  shadow,  the  island  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Helgeands- 
holm),  with  its  strange,  bloody  remembrances,  and  silver- 
dear  lay  the  water  of  the  Mahu:  with  its  shore,  and  spread 
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out  in  the  distance  its  calm  mirror,  over  which  light  mists 
reposed.  The  pennons  on  the  yessels  in  the  harbour  hung 
qmetly ;  all  seemed  to  sleep,  and  the  peace  of  night  brought 
to  mind  the  passing  of  the  day's  strife. 

Afier  a  moment  Flora  continued,  more  calmly :  "  I  re« 
member  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  occurred  to-day.  Out  of  old 
habit,  and  also  with  the  desire  of  awakening  jealotisy  in  Len« 
nartson,  I  had  coquetted  with  a  man  who  1^  a  fancy  for  me, 
but  to  whom  I  was  quite  indifferent ;  I  misled  him  to  follies, 
and  laughed  at  him  afterwards  in  Lennartson's  presence.  On 
that  Lennartson  broke  through  the  forbearance  which  he  had 
hitherto  showed  towards  me,  and  talked  severely  to  me, 
unveiled  me  before  myself,  and  showed  me  in  what  a  danger- 
ous and  desperate  path  I  stood.  Such  serious  words  had 
never  been  spoken  to  me  before,  never  had  any  one  shown  to 
me  BO  little  forbearance.  My  first  movement  was  one  of 
pilde  and  anger ;  I  would  cast  the  audacious  one  for  ever 
tram  me ;  my  next  was  to  write  to  him,  to  '  open  to  him  my 
whole  heart,  and  let  lum  see  the  feelings  which  ne  had  infused 
into  me.'  I  was  so  accustomed  to  conquest,  that  I  expected 
immediately  to  see  Lennartson  at  my  feet.  He  came,  out— 
as  a  brother,  mild  but  serious,  and  only  by  a  certain  embar- 
rassment in  his  manner  could  I  see  that  he  well  imderstood, 
but  that  he  toould  not  understand  me.  Ah !  I  was  not  the 
woman  whom  he  could  love,  not  the  one  whom  he  would 
choose  for  his  life's  companion ! 

'*  When  I  saw  that,  my  pride  arose  and  bade  me  conquer 
my  love ;  this  again  bade  me  conquer  my  evil  propensities,  and 
become  worthy  of  him.  The  kindness  and  tne  interest  which 
he  showed  to  me,  the  pleasure  which  he  had  in  my  talents, 
fettered  me  all  the  more  closely  to  him,  and  gave  me  the 
desire  to  change  myself  to  that  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood 
which  at  aU  times  seemed  to  float  before  Lennartson's  soul. 
But  ah !  when  one  is  artificially  educated,  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  form  oneself  to  a  true  and  simple  being. 
The  most  ravelled  skein  is  more  easy  to  rectify  than  an  en- 
tangled and  corrupted  soul.  And  they  alone  can  understand 
me,  who,  whilst  they  are  labouring  to  raise  themselves  and 
to  attain  a  higher  stand,  feel  themselves  perpetually  as  it 
were  cast  backward  by  a  base  demon  into  the  deep  pit  firom 
which  they  would  mount,  who  have  experienced  the  torment 
of  feeling  themselves  below  themselves. 
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^  At  this  time  my  mother  fell  into  a  BufTeiing  illness  wliick 
only  ended  in  her  death.  I  watched  her  with  tendemeaa^ 
ana  that  which  all  my  arts  and  my  talents  could  not  accom* 
plish  was  effected  by  this  simple  thing.  When  Lennortsoa 
saw  me  fulfil  my  filial  duties  he  was  drawn  nearer  to  me;  I 
regaiued  his  esteem,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  respond  to  mj 
feelings  for  him.  By  the  death-bed  of  my  mother  he  piessed 
the  fatherless  and  motherless  to  his  breast,  and  bade  me  lay 
my  hand  ia  his,  and  we  exchanged  holy  vows. 

'^  What  now  followed  you  know ;  Lennartson  was  caileflL 
sway  to  his  father,  and  trayelled  with  him  into  foreign  lands  ; 
a  will  made  me  rich,  and  St.  Orme  came  back  and  let  me  feel 
tiie  anares  in  which  I  had  entangled  myself.  I  loyed  Lenr 
nartson  now,  and  with  him  had  new  life  awoke  within  me ;  but 
he  was  away  when  St.  Orme  returned,  and  he  acquired  SDme* 
what  of  his  fcMcmer  power,  of  his  injurions  infiuence  oyer  ma. 
His  bold  will  and  power  imposed  upon  me  again,  and  he 
flattered  and  ezcitea  again  my  not  yet  eradicated  indxnatiaDL 
for  pleasure,  and  for  the  conquests  of  yanity.  When  Lear 
nartson  returned  he  regained  his  power,  and  St.  Orme's  ator 
paled ;  bnt  I  was  no  longer  free  to  tear  myself  iiom  him ;  1 
was  in  his  power,  and  my  prayers  and  my  threats  w»e  alike 
impotent.  Then  arose  hatred  and  frenzy  in  my  heart,  aoid 
aU  the  more  as  I  was  conyinoed  that  was  it  not  me  but  vxf 
property  which  he  loyed.  But  you  know  all  this,  kncMV  mj 
struggles,  know  how  the  yietory  was  won  at  the  tncnneBt  m 
which  all  appeared  to  be  lost,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it;  but 
know  you  aiso  Sophia  to  what  degree  the  yiotory  at  1^ 
momentie  miner 

"  What  woold  you  say  f " 

'^  I  would  say  at  this  moment  nothing  preyenti  msJBom 
being  Lennartsan^s  wife.  He  has  offered  me  his  hand,  •«»«*» 
coming  in  magnanimity  that  which  should  haye  divided  ns; 
he  knows  all,  and  forgxyes  all  for  my  loye's  sake.  The  cup 
of  happiness  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and  offiased  to  me  by  tw 
hand  of  fortune  and  of  mercy ;  now  for  me  remaina  mearaQy 
one  thing " 

"  And  that  is  ?" 

^  To  put  it  back,  to  renounce  it !" 

"How?" 

"  Ah !  at  the  moment  when  I  heard  Selma  upon  the  1)ed 
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of  ra&nng,  where  ahe  laj  for  mj  sake,  iifcteriui.tbe  delkiam 
of  ieyer  the  long^buiied  ieciet  4>f  lier  heart ;  jubi  I  bkw  Len* 
nartfion's  feeling  for  her,  flaw  their  glaneeB  melt  into  one, 
then  awoke  in  me  the  thought  to  offer  myveU^  -and  to  fae  the 
onlj  unhappy  one.  But  I  was  too  little  aoeuBtoned  to  in* 
dnlge  noble  thoughts,  and  I  straggled  agamst  them,  and 
tri^  to  persuade  myself  that  Lennartscm  still  lored  me  at 
the  bottom,  and  that  I  eould  soon  re^iain  the  loTe  whidL  I 
had  lost  ti^iikgh  my  conduct.  I  wished  te  show  myself 
noble,  upright;  I  liud  in  Lennartson'a  hands  £he  letten 
whidihavie  made  me  so  unhappy,  and  payed  inm  to  judge 
me.  I  was  sure  of  this,  that  he  would  not  aeo^  them ;  I 
did  not  deceiye  myself;  he  pushed  Hiem  sway  ifrom  him,  but 
took  my  hands  in  his  and  let  me  swear,  soleimiily  fiwear,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  these  letters  what^  prevented  me  ^rom 
becoming  the  u^  ^  an  honourable  aimm.  Such  ware  his 
words,  and  I  swore.  Thank  God !  I  eould  do  so.  There- 
upon he  drew  me  to  him,  and  spoke  words  of  angelic  good- 
ness and  nobility  ^  but  confessed  thatt  his  heart  was  mine  no 
longer,  and  acknowledged  another  loYe-— I  knew  well  to 
whom,  althou^  her  name  was  not  mentioned.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  would  have  patience  with  him,  and  tassiBt  his  eon- 
deavours  to  overcome  this  inclination,  that  he  might  foM 
his  engagement  with  me.  He  would  therefore  for  &  time  go 
into  voluntary  exile  tiU  he  again  could  feel  himself  :free,  and 
could  offer  me  a  heart  more  worthy  of  me  than  now,  and  m 
a  condition  to  make  me  as  happy  as  it  was  his  wish  and  his 
intention  to  do.  '  We  have  both  of  us,'  eondLnded  he,  'erred 
in  our  paths,  but  the  right  way  stands  open  to  us  stilL ;  let 
us  take  it.  I  will  soon  leave  Sweden ;  but  you  shall  write 
to  me  in  my  absences,  and  I  will  write  to  you,  and  thus  ire 
shall  become  deareor  to  each  other,  and  become  nearer  to  eadi 
other.  We  separate,  now  only  £ot  a  time,  that  we  may  be 
more  inwardly  uoaited.  We  will  not.  mv  Ekxra,  unite  ciiir- 
selves  in  vMtruth^  but  in  truth;  therefore  have  I  also  laid  my 
soul  open  before  you,  as  I  wish  that  it  always  should  be  to 
her  whom  I  hope  to  call  my  wife.  I  see  that  I  have  dis- 
tressed you — forgive  me  for  it !  love  me  still  and  confide  in 
me !    I  will  not  deceive  you !' 

"  So  fi^ke  Lennartson,  and  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and 
in  that  moment  I  felt  my  heart  changed.    Oh,  the  high* 
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xnindednesB  of  tliis  man  !  and  his  good  overcomes  all  that  is 
mean  and  little  in  me :  it  directs  me,  and  shows  me  my  path. 
I  asked  from  Lennarfcson  a  few  days'  time  for  consideration, 
and  set  off  for  Svartsjo ;  not  to  hear  the  nightingales  sing,  but 
to  listen  to  the  inner  voice,  to  collect  myself,  to  pray  !  Oh, 
Sophia !  in  these  days  and  nights  I  have  for  the  first  time 

E rayed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  felt  myself  to  be 
eard,  and  experienced  the  truth  of  the  words,  that  '  The 
power  of  God  is  mighty  to  the  weak.'  In  these  days  have  I 
felt  my  w^  changed,  my  good  resolutions  strengthened,  my 
mind  renovated,  and  life  and  the  world  brighter  before  me. 

'^  I  returned  to  Stockholm  to  appear  at  the  Castle-ball ;  I 
rouged  my  pale  cheeks,  I  made  myself  as  lovely  and  as  bril- 
liant as  possible.  I  would  in  my  pride  yet  once  more 
triumph  over  the  world,  which  I  knew  with  maHcious  plea- 
sure  would  busy  itself  about  me.  After  this  I  would  accom- 
plisb  an  important  business,  that  is  to  release,  to  imite  with 
one  another — ^two  noble  hiunan  beings,  and  after  that — ^to 
vanish  from  the  scene.  Look  not  so  mysteriously  questioning 
at  me,  Sophia ;  be  calm !  thoughts  of  self-destruction  live  no 
longer  in  my  soul ;  for  that  it  has  received  too  great  and  too 
mild  impressions. — My  good  angels,  Selma  and  Lennartson, 
have  chased  the  night  out  of  me,  and  have  let  the  day  dawn, 
some  beams  of  which  must  thank,  must  bless  them.  J^ear  no 
longer,  for  me !  the  life  and  the  suffering  which  I  expect,  I 
shafi  bear  in  silence." 

"  Oh,  Mora !"  exclaimed  I,  with  emotion,  "  how  worthy 
are  you  of  a  more  beautiful  lot !" 

"  Do  not  pity  me !"  said  Flora,  with  a  clear  and  lively 
expression ;  "  do  not  pity  me,  Sophia ;  I  have  won  much,  1 
have  won  that  which  1  till  now  never  possessed,  true  human 
worth ;  and  in  this  moment  I  feel  a  certainly  and  a  peace  in 
my  soul  which  I  never  enjoyed  till  now.  I  feel  that  I  have 
risen,  I  feel  that  I  shall  rise  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose 
approbation  and  esteem  are  valuable  to  me.  Oh,  grant  me 
tnis  consciousness,  however  boastful  it  may  appear ;  grant  it 
to  me,  it  will  help  me  to  go  through  a  heavy,  a  bitter  hoiir. 

"  No,  for  myself  I  do  not  lament.  I  feel  that  I  have  con- 
quered. But  rather  will  I  lament  for  the  many  who,  in  a 
situation  like  my  own,  seek  for  such  a  helper,  ana  go  on  for 
ever  forlorn ;  who,  through  a  false  education,  a  misdirected 
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gnidaneey  are  akitteied  firom  tbe  begimung,  and  nerer  more 
can  collect  tbemaehres  into  a  whole. 

^Ak\  eren  I  am  shattered  ineroeablj,  and  shall  never 
attain  nnitjr.  Like  a  fragment  of  a  better  existence  shall  I 
go  tlurongh  life,  perhaps  merely  as  a  warning  for  the  present, 
to  point  towards  a  bettor  future. 

^  Bo  jovL  see  that  it  is  daylight !  Do  yon  see  how  the 
woild  brightens  I  Oh  certainly  will  the  twilight  of  humanity 
brighten  also  more  and  more !  Certainly  the  comprehension 
c^i^  great  object  of  Hfe,  the  true  worth  of  a  human  being, 
wiU  become  ever  more  and  more  Hying  in  the  human  heart ! 
Certainly  will  woman  be  more  and  more  esteemed  for  her 
own  human  worth,  and  acknowledged  in  the  truth  of  her 
being.  And  when  she  is  so  ackno'^dged,  when  she  in  social 
life  has  won  her  true  position,  as  human  being,  as  fellow- 
citizen,  then  first  will  she  anew  become  a  divine  mother  for 
tiie  earth,  and  &om  her  bosom  will  spring  a  renewed  and 
ennobled  human  race  !'* 

The  fire  of  inspiration  glowed  in  Flora's  eyes,  burned  upon 
her  cheeksj^  upon  her  eloquent  lips — she  was  unspeakably 
beaatifdl.  Beautiful  also  at  this  moment  was  the  scene 
around  us.  The  sun  ascended  and  cast  its  first  beams  upon 
the  heights,  fiamed  on  the  spires  of  the  chuxch^towers,  the 
mountams  reddened;  the  windows  of  the  Castle  towards 
Logard  lit  themselves  up.  A  soft  sough  filled  vdth  spring- 
life  went  through  the  ti^s  of  the  field,  and  bowed  the  poplars 
on  the  river-parterre;  the  pennons  in  the  haven  fluttered 
memlj  in  tfc  morning  ^d,  and  aweUed  by  the  riaiiig 
Malar  waters,  the  foaming  waves  of  the  river  rushed  more 
grandly  than  ever  through  the  arches  of  the  North-bridge, 
and  jubilant  larks  ascended  above  it,  and  snow-white  sea-giuls 
dipped  into  it. 

jblora  and  I  stood  long  silently  contemplating  the  in- 
creasing light  and  life ;  at  length  she  directed  her  eyes  to  the 
haven,  where  a  small  black  wreath  of  smoke  raised  itself,  as 
if  it  would  point  out  the  way  from  Stockholm. 

*^  Ha !"  said  she,  '^  Gautluod  gives  the  sign  already^^  and 
warns  me  to  hasten.'* 

"  WiU  you  travel  abroad  ?"  said  I,  astonished. 

•'With" Felix,  with  my  poor  brother!*'  answered  TTora. 
^He  has  been  ordered  to  make  use  of  the  baths  at  Ems,  and 
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I  accompany  him,  both  for  his  sake  and  mine.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  me  at  this  moment  to  leave  this  place ;  I  am  here 
only  a  hinderance,  and  I  must  breathe  the  air  of  other  lands. 
Pelix  remains  to  be  my  dearest  care.  He  has  never  till  now 
found  the  sister  in  me  which  he  deserved.  But  firom  hence- 
forth he  shall  find  it.  Perhaps  sometime  the  brother  and 
sister,  who  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  fortune  and  happiness^ 
may  return'  to  their  fatherland  with  hearts  healed,  and  more 
worthy  as  children." 

"  And  what  will  you,  what  intend  you  for  your  own  peculiar 
future  F" 

"  Pirst  and  foremost,  to  pass  several  years  in  foreign 
countries.  Pelix  and  I  shall  travel.  I  will  observe  the 
world  with  keen  vision ;  I  will  observe  woman  in  the  new 
and  higher  relations  of  life  and  society,  which  the  present 
time  begins  to  form ;  I  will  see  and  judge  rightly,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  and  then  will  choose  an  independent  position 
in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  or  of  the  gooo,  an  interest,  an 
ennobling  aim  for  my  restless  striving;  soul.  Oh,  Sophia  !  I 
will  begin  life  anew!  Yes,  I  feel  it,  the  turning-point  of 
my  life  is  arrived ! — ^Farewell  the  past  I  Farewell  wavering ! 
EareweU  illusions!  And  now  a  new  sun,  a  new  earth,  a 
new  life !    And  GK)d's  grace  over  my  good  designs !" 

With  this  Flora  raised  towards  heaven  her  dasped  hands, 
and  tears  shone  in  her  beaming  eyes.  Again  we  Doth  were 
silent.    I  was  deeply  affected.    She  resumed  more  calmly : 

*'  See  here,  Sophia,  a  letter  to  Selma ;  and  here  one  to 
Lennartson.  They  mil  say  all  to  them.  They  will  also  say 
to  them,  that  the  determination  I  have  taken  is  the  only  way 
which  remains  for  me  to  peace  and  happiness.  No  one,  who 
is  my  friend,  would  seek  to  turn  me  £rom  it.  Gladly  would 
I  see  my  Selma  once  more ;  gladly  view  once  more  the  pure 
countenance,  the  good  clear  eyes ;  but  I  must  spare  her  the 
pain  of  parting — she  has  already  suffered  enough  for  me ! 
But  this  garland  (and  she  loosened  the  garland  of  white 
Provence  roses  from  her  head),  this  shall  you,  Sophia,  lay  on 
her  bed  at  her  feet,  and  let  her  keep  it,  and  wear  it  as  a  re- 
membrance of  her  Flora.  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  so 
pure  a  remembrance,  but  I  know  also  that  her  soul  cannot 
preserve  any  other  of  me  without  suffering.  In  Selma's 
letter  I  have  also  written  to  her  mother;  greet  her,  greet  all 
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whom  you  think  trouble  themselves  about  me,  and  tell  them 
that  I  set  off  thus  secretly,  only  to  avoid  parting,  aud  spare 
them  pain.  And  now  I  must  hasten.  FeHz  expects  me ; 
mj  thm^  and  my  maid  are  abready  on  board ;  1  will  now 
quickly  dress  myself,  and  then — Sophia,  will  you  accompany 
me  to  the  harbour  ?" 

"  To  the  world's  end,  if  you  will,"  repHed  1 
"  Thanks !    You  hate  me  then  no  longer  ?' 

"  Hate  yout    I  love,  I  admire " 

"  Hush !  hush !  do  not  drive  my  virtue  away !" 
With  these  words  !Flora  vanished.    She  was  soon  dressed 
ready  for  the  journey,  and  I  was  ready  to  attend  her.  It  was 
a  lovelj  fresh  morning,  full  of  life  and  spring. 

Amid  serious  yet  cheerful  conversation  we  went  down  to 
the  harbour.  Our  parting  was  heartfelt,  was  fuU  of  unity. 
Elora  was  firm  and  steadiast  to  the  last,  and  only  when  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  waving  of  her  white  pocket-handker- 
chief in  the  far  distance  I  left  the  strand.  My  heart  was 
troubled,  but  as  I  returned  to  our  home,  and  thought  on 
what  change  of  scenes  had  taken  place,  and  what  news  I 
bore  to  my  beloved,  I  seemed  to  have  wings  to  both  soul 
and  body — and  wind  and  waves,  and  people  and  animals,  and 
church  towers  and  street  stones,  and  heaven  and  earth, 
seemed  to  join  in  with  my  heart's  exulting  song — 

The  good  has  gained  the  yictoiy ! 

Oh  now  I  shall  startle  my  stepmother !  She  and  Selma 
sleep  yet.  They  went  to  bed  late,  says  Earin.  I  wait  im- 
patiently, and  write  whilst  I  wait.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
lot  with  that  of  an  archangel,  if — ([N'.B.)  he  had  anything  else 
to  do  Mian  carry  glad  tidings. 

The  10th. 

O  Joy  !  thou  beautiful,  heavenly  seraph !  How  loveable 
art  thou,  how  worthy  of  adoration  art  thou,  when  thou  arisest 
bright  in  the  tearful  eyes,  and  beamest  in  the  looks  of  the 
dying !  How  good  thou  art  when  thou  fillest  life's  cup  to  the 
brim  for  the  happy  and  the  noble  on  earth ;  merciful  when 
thou  withdrawest  sad  memories  from  the  wretched,  the  un- 
fortunate, and  crownest  his  sleep  with  roses ;  how  lovely  and 
bright  thou  seemest  to  me,  when  I  observe  thy  gentle  move* 
ment  in  the  human  soul !    Oh  that  thou  wert  an  existence 
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that  I  cotdd  eaU  fortli  witih  mj  piajeia^  with  mj  heart's 
blood,  then  shottldst  thou  oftener  appear  on  earth ! 

But  perhaps  thou  wouldst  be  leas  beautifnl,  leas  enchant- 
ing, ifsorroio  did  not  precede  thee  like  the  sun,  which  never 
shines  so  beautifullj  on  earth  as  after  rain  and.  tempest. 
Pain  and  joy  are  life's  pair  of  wings,  with  which  the  human 
being  raises  himself  to  the  home  of  perfection. 

''  The  gentle  movements  of  joy  in  the  human  soul  I" 

Oh !  I  have  seen  it  to-day  in  my  home,  and  among  my 
beloved  ones,  although  we  do  not  venture  to  speak  aloud 
thereon.  Bespect  for  Mora's  memoir  and  r^sunieiation  oc- 
casioned this ;  but  the  glory  which  her  action  Uta&w  over 
herself,  penetrated  more  and  more  eveir  socrowfol  shadow. 

Lennartson  and  Selma  hanre  boima  themadtiea  to  each 
other  as  one  being,  who  have  long  sought,  and  at  last  found 
each  other,  like  two  souls  which  were  ongiiially  UDsited  in  the 
thought  of  the  Creator. 

Their  happiness  has  come  forth  out  oi  much  suffering,  tha4 
now  leaves  free  room  for  the  play  of  joy ;  but  beyond  the 
clouds  of  the  stiU  melancholy  which  yet  veils  them,  I  heard 
the  laugh  of  the  god  of  love  and  the  clipping  of  his  wings. 
Oh,  the  sylph  will  yet  danoe,  dance  upon  the  roses  of  life ! 

Flora's  letter  to  Lermartson  is  such  that  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  accept  the  freedom  which  she  returns  to  himu 
She  shows  herself  determined  and  clear,  and  prays  him  to 
permit  to  her  the  consciousness  which  she  has,  of  making  two 
beloved  human  beings  happy,  and  thus  regaining  their  and 
her  own  esteem.  '^  Bemorse  and  self-contempt,"  writes  she^ 
^  would  henceforth  persecute  me  at  yoiur  side,  Lennartscm, 
and  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  EJiield  me,  for  you  could 
not  love  me.  But,  separated  from  you,  I  shall  apfroach 
nearer  to  you.  Oh,  Thorsten !  I  feel  that,  united  to  Belma, 
you  will  think  of  me  with  tenderness — ^I  shall  remain  dear  to 
you.  Ah !  perhaps  it  is  rather  egotism  than  pure  love  which 
guides  me  at  this  moment.    K  it  be  so — then  forgive  me !" 

Lennartson's  letter  to  Mora  must  throw  into  her  soul  a 
never  to  be  extingaished  beam  of  gladness  and  ^reat  self- 
satisfaction.  And  Mora  is  right ;  she  will  after  this  become 
more  intimately  united  with  him  than  she  would  have  been 
OS  his  wife. 
My  stepmother  is  sweet,  and  amuses  and  affects  me  at  the 
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same  time.  She  is  sileiit  and  quiet,  oiSbeii  lays  her  bands 
together  and  sighs ;  hut  her  sighs  cany  a  smile  in  them,  and 
glad  thoughts  in  her  heart  force  themselves  through  the  grave 
serLoasnegB  wMeh  she  considers  it  becomiDg  to  assume.  She 
talks  iiher^bre  beantiAiIlj  about  ^  the  wonderful  ordinations 
of  Providance,  and  of  its  being  the  duty  of  human  beings  to 
sabmit  themselveB."  When  will  she  have  courage  to  become 
Prince  Mettemich  again  ? 

And  I,  for  I  also  will  be  witii  them  in  feeling — I  parfcici- 
pa;te,  and  rejoice,  and  hope,  and  am  thankful — but  in  mj 
heart  I  am  not  glad  nor  easy.  I  am  uneasy  about  Wilhelm 
Brenner,  and  I  am  not  pleased  miHi  myself. 

Many  people  remain  unmarried  fix)m  noble  and  estimalde 
reasons,  but  many  also  femfh-^gof^Hcal ;  that  I  feel  in  my- 
self^ and  I  acknowledge  it  with  shame.  One  will  gladly  be 
beloved,  will  gladly  warm  oneself  by  the  iame  of  a  noble 
heart — yes,  eren  give  some  warmth  in  return ;  as  much,  at 
least,  as  wfll  not  msturb  our  coovendenee,  our  ease.  But  for 
marriage,  when  this  is  bound  up  with  some  x»re,  some  trouble 
in  the  futmoe — Ibr  that  one  has  no  courage,  no  virtue ! 

In  the  mean  time  I  wonder  wheth^  I  shall  see  the  Tikiiig 
again  before  his  jmimey  f  Yet  no !  I  wouder  not  t  ¥ot  n 
he  will  not,  then  I  wiU ;  and  "  «e  qme  femme  vemi,  Dieu  le 
veutr* 

Tbf  Ifth  of  May. 

Most  extrctordvnary  occnrieaiee  in  the  boudoir  between  my 
stepmother  and  me. 

As  we  in  the  afternoon  were  together,  ruling  the  state,  we 
noticed  an  entirely  unusual  accordance  in  our  measures  and 
views.  We  congratulated  each  other  thereon,  inquiring  idSter 
the  cause  of  this  approadt  of  opinion;  and  then  it  appeared 
that  my  stepmother;  whilBt  ^e  read  «o  much  in  certain 
royalist  newspapers,  had  in  some  thiaags  come  over  to  the 
opposition  aide,  and  I  again,  had  through  ceztain  opposition 
newspapers  been  drawn  by  degrees  more  towards  the  govern- 
ment than  before.  Particularly  pleased  by  these  discoveries, 
and  congratulating  ourselves  upon  our  inaependence,  we  de» 
termined  henceforth,  that  we  might  hold  ine  balance  even, 
to  conaider  ourselves  as  organs  of  both  parties ;  and  we  oon- 

*  Btrt,  to  Bflj  the  truth,  I  luTe  nerer  remarked  that  H  is  so  in  &ct ;  neitherdo 
I  know  whether  it  would  be  adyantageons  that  it  idioold  Ito  m. 
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eluded  our  political  discussion,  bj  playing  '^  patience*'  to- 
gether. 

The  lUh, 

SometHing  must  have  gone  out  to  the  world  of  the  altered 
condition  and  yiews  of  the  family,  for  our  "  spasmodic  ac- 
quaintance," who  had  allowed  us  neither  to  hear  nor  see 
anything  of  them  during  the  dark  period,  live  now  again  like 
gnats  in  the  sunslune. 

The  Gyllenlofs  and  Silfirerlings  overwhelmed  us  to-day 
with  friendship  and  compliments.  Lennartson  came  in,  and 
then  the  friendship  knew  no  bounds,  but  laid  the  boldest 
plans  for  the  ^atest  intimacy  in  the  future.  My  step- 
mother was  pohte,  and  let  there  be  five  formed  at  once ;  but 
Selma  assumed  her  princess  deportment,  and  replied  some- 
what coldly  to  Adele  Gyllenlofs  evidences  of  friendship  and 
yonng  Silfverling's  adoration. 

The  not  spasmodic,  but  in  all  cases  to  ns  friendly  and  good 
Signora  Luna,  cast  a  glance  yesterday  into  the  new  and 
happy  relationship  of  the  fiamily,  and  her  lovely  eyes  beamed 
with  joy  at  Mora's  behaviour,  at  Selma  and  Lennartson's 
happiness.  She  herself  was  in  full  court  costume,  and  so 
hiuadsome  and  brilliant  that  I  could  not  help  saying : 

"  Signora  Luna  is  now  in  her  brightest  glory,  and  must 
feel  herself  ready  for  a  beaming  path." 

She  cast  upon  me  one  of  those  looks  which  reveal  the 
depths  of  silent  suffering,  and  said : 

'^  Ah !  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters,  and  the  beaming  path 
—but  it  goes  well !  All  goes,  although  it  seems  at  times  as 
if  aU  stood  stiU." 

Baron  Alexander  now  approached,  and  said  with  his 
friendly  imperiousness,  '^  I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  that 

is  nearly  nine  o'clock.  It  is  time  to  go  to  the  court.  This 
will  be  a  splendid  night." 

^  "  And  I,"  said  his  wife  softly  to  me,  as  she  arose,  '^  I  could 
sigh  to-night,  like  so  many  others,  with  Tegner : 

Tell  me,  thou  watcher  I  how  the  night  is  wearing ; 
Win  there  then  ever  he  an  end  of  it  ?** 

"  But  seriously,"  said  I,  "  is  it  not  amusing  to  be  some- 
times in  such  assemblies  of  the  handsome  and  the  bright ;  to 
Bee  life  in  its  holiday  attire  P" 
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**  It  might  be  tnilj  so,"  said  Signora  Luna ;  ^*  the  more  so 
tbat  one  comes  in  contact  with  many  agreeable  and  distin- 
guished persons — ^if  the  heart  were  only  light !  But — ^how 
i»w  there  are  who  go  through  life  with  light  hearts!  And 
perhaps  it  is  as  w^  so ;  one  might  otherwise  become  too 
myolous.''  She  smiled  pensively,  moved  to  me,  and  vanished, 
obscured  by  the  Great  Alezanaer. 

*'  Domestic  happiness  or  unhappiness !"  See,  then,  that 
which  equalises  more  than  anything  else  human  lot ;  places 
often  the  hut  beside  the  palace,  the  day-labourer  near  to  the 
khig ;  whilst  it  makes  an  immeasurable  difference  between 
the  life  and  happiness  of  the  mighty. 

"  Domestic  troubles,"  wrote  lamentingly  a  king  who  al* 
ready  is  gone  from  the  theatre  of  the  world,  '*  are  in  this 
respect  d&erent  to  public  ones,  that  they  bow  down  the  soul 
by  repeated  pains,  which  every  moment  calb  forth." 

"  I  am  the  most  fortunate  man,*'  wrote,  in  a  confidential 
letter,  another  king,  who  yet  bears  upon  his  brow  one  of  the 
noblest  crowns  of  Europe,  "  and  you  iwll  not  find  many  who, 
like  me,  after  a  twenty  years'  acquaintance  and  a  nineteen 
years'  marriage,  finds  now  the  heiurt  of  hb  wife  as  divine,  her 
eyes  as  heavenly,  as  in  the  first  days  of  his  love." 

Thel6tb. 

The  Lady- Councillors- of- Commerce,  Mrs.  and  Miss! 
Miss  cast  about  her  great  peering  glances,  made  significant 
gestures,  and  put  sundry  amusing  questions,  thus*: 

"  Well !  when  shall  you  remove  to  Tomea  P  Has  Miss 
Selma  no  desire  to  see  a  book,  which  is  called  '  Instructions 
in  Frugal  Housewifery  P'  I  think-  it  would  be  of  use.  Shall 
I  purcnase  it  for  the  young  lady  p  The  price  is  sixteen  shil- 
lings banco." 

A  cofiee-council,  in  the  afternoon,  between  two  happy 
mothers,  my  stepmother  and  Mrs.  Bittersvard.    The  nrst 

unclouded  day  in  June  will  beam  on  the  union  of  Ake 
Sparrskold  and  Hellfirid  Bittersvard. 

Why  write  of  all  this  p  To  try  to  forget  that  on  which  I 
now  think. 

The  Viking  sets  sail  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  youngest 
boy  is  still  confined  to  bed.  Is  it  possible  that  Brenner  will 
not  see  me,  not  say  &rewell  to  me  before  he  sets  off  p 
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13iei6tfa. 

Letters  from  Mora  liave  enlivened  ub  alL  The  cbaiiBe 
shows  itself  to  be  sincere ;  her  state  of  mind  is  astoniidiini^ 
firm  and  clear.  But  why  should  people  wonder  at  it  ?  WMn 
once  heaven  has  opened  itself  over  a  liuman  head,  has  opened 
to  his  prayer,  and  it  is  a  path  upon  which  **  angels  ascend 
and  descend,"  then  that  takes  piace  in  the  human  being  which 
has  not  been  ealcnlated  upoin.  Then  powers  are  in  motion, 
then  communieations  take  place,  before  which  the  wisest  and 
best  on  earth  bow  themselves  in  wonder  and  rev«orence. 
But  he  must  be  left;  alone,  alone  with  the  Etetnal. 

That  is  also  the  last  and  highest  stadium  of  dl  humtti 
education,  of  all  hiigher  development.  'Foe  this,  social  life 
labours  with  all  its  wisest  dogmas  and  institutions  to  elevate 
mankind.  In  strife  with  men,  humanity  B0ver  arrives  l^ere. 
Trusting  in  them,  then  is  it  a  self-bewiidenitat.  But  sane* 
tified  and  sustained  by  it,  humanity  ascends  thither  where 
even  they  cannot  come.  A  new  life,  a  newvelatioDship  then 
aiises  for  it.  The  immediLaie  relaiionakip  to  the  Sternal 
good,  which  will  willingly  give  gifts  to  men,  and  give  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  without  measure.  This  reSationship  on  the  side 
of  the  human  being  I  call  diild-like.  It  is  the  innermost  of 
life.  It  may  be  attained  by  the  most  simple  of  men,  if  his 
will  be  good ;  and  it  can  not  be  attained  by  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher, if  he,  afber  he  have  ascended  the  highest  steps  of 
logic,  cannot,  as  a  child  needing  help,  &11  down  upon  his 
knees,  and' call  upon  his  Eather  and  the  Father  of  alL 

How  happy  was  Lennartson  this  evening,  as  he  witti  his 
beloved  Belma  and  her  mother  laid  out  plans  for  -liieir  future 
life.  How  amiable  he  was,  in  the  joy  in  the  overflowing  life 
to  which  he  ttien  for  the  first  time  gave  free  ccrurse  1  "Ke  let 
his  bride  have  no  peace  at  aU,  which  naturally  caused  her 
some  disquiet. 

And  my  stepmother,  what  joy  she  had! 

And  I— oh  I  enjoyed  myself  in  seeing  them  happy*  I 
felt  vividly  the  pleasantness  of  a  life  altogether  with  them 
(for  I  also,  so  it  was  said — shall  have  my  home  with  Len- 
nartson), in  the  sympathy  in  everythiog  which  life  faaa 
interesting  and  elevating  m  art,  in  science,  in  public  and 
private  me,  by  intercourse  with  distinguished  persons  and 
their  spheres  of  life. 
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Oh  I  feel  weHy  how  light  aad  cheerftil  Ufe  muBt  be  in  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  what  Ehreosvard  calk  "  the  joyful  needs,'' 
tot  ■ 

But  what  sayst  thou,  fldlent  talisman,  whidi  beats  in  mj 
breast  ?  And  thou,  Wijfdom,  baptized  in  the  eteraal  waves 
of  love — then  whom  I  ha^e  called  to  guide  my  feet,  to  light 
my  life— what  sayst  thou  p 

fftre  a  life  filled  with  lowety  ei^oymentB-^-^eonfortabie) 
sunsfaxny,  cheexful  in  the  sociefy  of  noble  and  worthy  peopiOy 
bat  who— laeed  not  me,  and  who  without  me  have  exiougii* 
And  there^  a  Honldng  home,  wMdi  I  could  sustain,  arploa 
dhiliicaa  whose  mother  and  ohendier  I  oould  be,  a  hmnbaiul 
noble  and  good  whom  I  could  love ;  yes,  whom  I — love  I  A 
life  of  labour  and  care,  but  in  which  the  Etennl  eye  would 
look  down  bu^hter  upon  me  than  in  the  other — &  life  not 
splendid  on  etoith,  but  biig^itened  by  ■      ■ 

Oh,  can  I  indeed  hesitate  ? 

But  Mrs.  ITroUman  ?*  ]^ow,wcH!  One  magic  apiiit  will 
chase  away  another.    That  has  o^ben  been  done. 

But  the  woild  P  How  will  it  cross  itself  and  aay,  "  Fooliah 
marriage!  marriage-fponzy !  madness!''  Kow, yes : '^ ^attml 
Warner 

Selma!  Lennartson!  Iknowwhait  they  would  say.  But 
my  stopmotherf    Blow  it  would  startle  my  stepmomer ! 

On  Sandaj  Mornins. 

A  note  from  the  Yikiiig — manly,  cordial,  Imt  nothing  leas 
than  nn&elii!^.  Yet  he  says  that  he  does  not  feel  himself 
strong  enough  to  take  a  personal  leave  of  me,  he  does  idns 
therefore  by  writing ;  bids  me  to  greet  my  J»ends  from  him^ 
and  hopes  again  to  see  me,  and  cdls  himself,  in  condunon, 
my  "  faithftd  Wilhehn." 

A  bomquet  of  lovely  flowers  says  mcae  to  me  than  the 

letter.     ]But  I  regard  it  as  unpardonable  of  my  "  feilMil 

Wilhehn,"  not  to  see  and  hear  nis  friend  before  he  voyages 

to  the  world^s  end.     I  feel  that  the  magic  spirit  moves 

within  me. 

In  the  EvBDiQg. 

A  very  litde  time,  a  very  little  way  lies  often  between  the 
now  and  the  moment  which,  as  if  with  amagic  stroke,  dumges 

*  Troll  18  a  ghost,  a  spoctie. 
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the  whole  of  our  life's  state,  the  whole  of  our  future.  We 
ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  hold  the  magic  waud  in  our 
hand ;  but  whether  we  use  it  to  create  our  happiness  or  our 
misfortune,  that" we  often  know  not  ourselves.  I  was,  how- 
ever, tolerablj  clear  on  the  subject,  as  I  set  out  the  very- 
moment  in  which  vLennartson  drove  my  stepmother  and 
Selma  in  his  beautiful  landau  to  the  park — set  out  slowly 
and  alone  on  a  walk  towards  the  Skeppsholm.  It  was  a 
quiet,  somewhat  dull,  summer-mild  afternoon.  I  saw  the 
objects  around  me  as  though  I  was  taking  leave  of  them ; 
thus  greeted  I  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North-bridge,  with 
its  castle,  statues,  and  quays,  along  the  river :  I  said  fiirewell 
to  the  polite  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Skeppsholm^ 
bridge  I  stopped.  Before  me  lay  upon  its  blue  waters  the 
sreen  Skeppsholm,  with  its  valleyB  and  groves,  with  its  temple 
built  upon  the  rock,  and  reflecting  it-se&  in  the  sea.  Behmd 
me  roared  dully  the  mass  of  driving,  riding,  walking  people, 
who,  in  festal  attire,  streamed  out  to  the  park.  I  thought 
on  the  landau  which  conveyed  out  mj  friends  into  the  gay 
elegant  world,  and  who  had  just  now  besought  me  so  earnestly 
to  take  my  place  with  them ;  my  heart  sunk ;  it  was  as  if 
invisible  hands  fettered  my  feet  and  drew  me  bade.  That 
was  a  trying  moment.  Then  began  the  church  bells  to  ring ; 
and  even  as  the  sound  of  the  temple  beUs  in  ancient  times 
had  power  to  put  heathen  spirits  to  flight,  so  operated  they 
even  now  on  me.  The  contracting  bonds  loosened,  and  I 
went  onward  excited,  but  yet  resolved.  And  as  I  entered 
into  the  green  groves — ^an  old  man  has  planted  them,  and 
beautified  the  evening  of  his  life,  by  beautifying  his  native 
city — ^as  I  looked  upon  the  tender  green  leaves  and  thought 
upon  the  tender  children,  I  became  ever  calmer  and  freer  in 
mind. 

When  first  the  lonff  row,  or  the  admiralty-house,  threw  its 
dark  shadow  over  me,  a  certain  bashfulness  returned,  but  of 
another  kind.  My  act  was  unusual — ^how  would  it  be  judged, 
how  would  it  look?  And  Brenner  himself,  how  would 
he— — 

"  The  thousand!"  said  I,  at  last,  in  vexation — ^N.B.  quite 
softly :  "  I  care  nothing  about  the  whole  world !  I  will  really 
only  say  farewell  to  my  friend !  '  IToni  soit  qui  nuU  y 
penseP  " 
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Brenner  iras  not  at  faome^  and  was  expected  later.  I  was 
glad  of  tliat.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Trollman,  who  came  to  me  with 
this  intelligence,  and  who  did  not  appear  ta  me  like  a  danger- 
ous magic  spirit,  that  I  would  wait  here  till  the  Captain's 
return,  because  I  had  something  of  importance  to  say  to  him. 
I  would  in  the  mean  time  look  after  little  Wilhelm  and  the 
other  children,  in  case  she  had  anything  else  to  do.  Mrs. 
Trollman  was  yeiy  much  pleased  with  tMs,  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived the  smell  of  roasting  coffee  diffuse  itself  through  the 
house.  And  now  by  the  little  boy's  bed,  and  with  all  the 
other  children  around  me,  I  began  to  relate  stories,  and  to 
&el  myself  in  particularly  good  spirits.  My  stories  were 
int^Tupted  by  steps  which  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  by 
the  assembled  children's  hasty  and  exultant  outbreak  to  meet 
the  beloved  hi&er.  Soon  wbs  he  beside  his  sick  child,  who 
called  his  name  longingly.  When  he  saw  me,  he  remained 
standing  in  astoms]imeQt» 

I  rose  up. 

'^  Thou,  here ,!"  cried  Brenner,  isnd  seizing  my  hand  led  me 
out  into  another  room,  motioning  to  the  chudren  to  leave  us 
together.  ''  G^iou,  here,  Sophia !"  repeated  he,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  searching  glance. 

I  did  not  leave  mm  a  long  time  to  bewilder  himself^  but 
said: 

^'  How  couldst  thou  think  of  leaving  me  without  saying 
one  friendly  word  at  parting  p  It  was  not  good,  it  was  not 
right  of  thee.  I  could  inoeed  believe,  that  thou  troubled 
thyself  no  more  about  me  than  about  a  sea-gull !" 

Tears  almost  choked  me. 

The  Yiking  was  silent,  and  I  continued: 

"  Now  we  may  see  who  best  understands  how  to  love  his 
friend.  Thou  wilt  not  come  to  me,  but  I  have  come  to  thee, 
to  say — ^farewell !" 

^^  And  thou  hast  come  merely  for  that  purpose  ?  Thanks !" 
He  pressed  my  hand. 

It  was  now  more  difficult  to  continue.  I  was  silent,  he 
was  silent.  At  length  he  compelled  himself,  and  continued 
with  a  gentle  suppressed  voice,  '*  Thanks,  that  thou  so  kindly 
punishest  my  apparent  negligence.  May  I  now  accompany 
thee  home,  and  oy  so  doing  take  leave  of  thy  relatives  ? 

**  Go  where  thou  wilt ;  I  remain  here.    I—      " 

"How?" 
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'^  I  remain  with  thy  chil^n,  Wilhdixiy  tail  iihou  Tetomest 
from  Africa." 

Brenn^  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  '^'O^^thou  woman's  heajtl"  said  he,  took  my 
hand,  and  continued  with  a  penetrating  glance,  ^'  said  wh^i  £ 
come  back  again,  what  wilt  thou  do  thenP" 

"  'What— thou  wilt !"  replied  I. 

Brenner  was  again  silent  §or  a  moment,  and  then,  said  with 
an  agitated  voice  i 

^'  These  are  words  which,  some  time  ago,  I  would  have 
£^yen  half  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  have  heard.  But  now 
— now  it  is  otherwise.  That  which  X  then  would  do,  will  I 
now  no  longer." 

I  looked  upon  him  •questioningly,  amazed. 

^'  Now,"  <»ntuiu6d  Breoiner,  ''  my  condition  is  much 
changed.  I  have  nothing  upon  earth  except — these  poor 
children !" 

"  I  know  that !"  answered  I. 

"  I  understand  thee,  Sophia,"  said  Brenner  pensiyely, "  and 
this  act  surprises  me  not,  from  thet.  But  it  involves  a  sam- 
fice  which  I  neither  can  nor  may  accept.  Thou  refriaedst  thy 
hand  to  the  well-conditioned  man,  thou  shalt  not  give  it  to 
the— beggar !" 

"His  kingly  majesty  has  declared  for  me  by  word  of 
mouth,"  said  X,  '^  ^  ^^J  <^  vrhat  I  will  with  that  which  is  my 
own." 

"  No !"  replied  Brennar,  "  that  snayst  thou  oot.  !For  liiy 
determinati(ni,  although  noble,  is  o?er  hasty,  and  thou  Bmyrt 
not  do  that  of  which  thou  wilt  repent.  Hiy  caihn  life  and  thy 
property  may  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  ruined  family.  Tha^  shall 
not  be,  say  I !  Canst  thou  believe  me  to  be  fluch  an  egotist, 
such  a " 

"  Be  still,  be  still,  about  all  that !  The  childreEa  may  &i<^ 
tiiat  we  are  ^uarreUisg,  and  it  is  not  ao.  We  can  mutually 
think  about  it  tiU  thou  comest  home.  Perhaps  thouinayst 
find  in  Africa  some  beaniy      ■  " 

"  Hush  then !  what  stupidity  is  that  ?  But  if  I  never 
come  home  P  My  voyage  may  continue  long,  may  be  stocmy, 
dangerous — if  I  should  never  come  homep" 

"13ien  I  remain  here  to  be  thy  children's  mother  to  my 
dying  day." 

"  Sopma !"  ejaculated  Brenner,  hastily,  "  thou  aetaaAugel, 
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aoEid  upon  mj  knees  must  I  tlumk  tiiee  lor  thk  woord,  tkis  in- 
tention.  Bat  yefc,  yet  I  cannot  aeeept  it.  It  i»  a  saenice, 
and  it  IB  indBouet,  and  it  ib  HiH««c««bfe*— » 

^  WeQ  tlien !  let  veason  and  trnderstaaa^ng'  go^!"  repHed  I ; 
^how  is  it  worth  while  keepiag  these  when  one  has  gnren 
away  one's  heart.  T' 

^d  now — I  lay  on  the  Yildng^s  heart,  clasped  in  his  arms. 
He  called  me  Am,  and  challenged  the  whoieworid  to  paat  ns. 
He  placed  his  ring  upon  my  finger,  he  led  his  chitdren  into 
my  arms,  he  said  mat  I  would  be  their  mother,  he  inla^oduced 
me  as  his  bride  to  Mnk  TroUman,  who,  in  astonishment,  nearly 
upset  the  coffee-pot. 

^  If ow  I  shall  attend  thee  home  !'^  exclaimed  he  in  con- 
clusion ;  *'  I  must  teU  the  whole  world  that  thou  art  mine !" 

The  Yiking  is  somewhat  stormy  in  his  happiness,  thought 
I,  but  he  may  now  hare  his  will.  How  it  will  startle  my 
stepmother ! 

On  the  arm  of  the  Viking  I  retraced  my  way  home.  His 
heart  was  oyer  fall,  and  how  charming  was  it  t(>  me  to  listen 
to  the  swell  of  the  waves  within  it ;  but  when  he  kissed  my 
hand  directly  under  the  nose  of  the  watchman  (the  nose  of 
the  watchman  of  Skeppsholm),  I  was  obliged  to  beseech  of 
him  that  he  woald  not  expose  me,  nor  behave  himself  like  a 
sea-robber ! 

"  Confess  now,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  thy  philosophy  has 
not  helped  thee  much,  has  not  pzerented  thee  &om  venturing 
thy  life  with  a  sea-robber  Hke  me." 

"  Philosophy !"  exclaimed  I ;  "it  is  precisely  ttiat  which 
has  conducted  me  to  thee." 

**  Ah,  bah !  that  I  will  not  hear.  Confess  honestly  out 
that  it  is  hyre — ^pore,  heavenly,  irrational  love!" 

"  No !  not  irrational " 

"  Then  rational  love !  now  thou  talkest  welL  Why  use 
any  ceremony  about  the  word?  It  is  really  life's  primal 
word — ^my  beloved !  And  actual  made  power  hast  thou 
never  without  it.  Only  do  not  come  with  'Christian's  love,' 
or  I  shall  throw  either  thee  or  mysdf  into  the  sea !" 

Of  course  I  called  him  ^  a  heathen,"  and  such  things. 
Amid  such  Conversation  we  came  home. 

Fortunately  it  happened  that  we  found  my  stepmother, 
Sdma,  and  liennartson,  all  together  in  the  drawing-room. 
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The  YikW  threw  the  doors  wide  open,  and  with  mj  hand 
clasped  in  his,  he  inarched  up  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  introducing  himself  before  the  three  sitting  ones,  ez- 
claim'ed,  '^  Oongratulate  us  now!  See  jou  not  that  we  are 
bride^oom  and  bride  1" 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Lennartson  sprang  up  and  clasped  us 
both  in  his  arms,  amid  the  most  cordial  woros.  Selma  sprang 
up  also,  half  shocked^  half  glad,  and  embracing  me  ezchomed, 
'Sophia!" 

And  m J  stepmother,  she  sate  quiet  on  the  sofa,  so  struck, 
so  astonished,  so  startled,  that  I  thought  she  would  have  a 
stroke,  and  with  that  was  quite  terrified. 

I  now  hastened  up  to  her,  kissed  her  hand,  and  besought 
her  earnestly  to  forgive  my  apparent  reserve ;  but  that  I 
mvself,  only  two  hours  ago,  did  not  know  my  destiny ;  and 
I  began  now  a  short  exp&nation  of  the  progress  of  the  affair, 
but  was  interrupted  by  Brenner,  who  would  relate  the  affoir 
in  his  own  way,  and  tnus  I  fancy  nobody  rightly  understood 
it,  although  every  one  was  evidently  affected  and  pleased,  my 
stepmother  also. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  the  Yiking 
must  go  on  board.  As  we  now  must  part,  it  was  hard  for  us. 

"  Accompany  me  to  the  linden-trees  below,"  prayed  he ; 
''I  must  still  say  a  few  words  to  thee  under  God's  £ree 
heaven." 

I  went  with  him  under  the  linden-trees,  which  were  gilded 
by  the  evening  sun.    We  seated  ourselves  on  a  bench. 

"  Ah,  here  it  is  beautiful !"  said  Brenner.  "  Within  there 
it  was  too  narrow  for  me,  too  heavy  to  part  from  thee.  In  tibe 
morning  I  shall  be  upon  my  free  sea ;  but  thou,  Sophia,  wilt 
then  be  in  a  narrow  and  quiet  dwelling,  and  that — ^for  my 
sake." 

«  I  shaU  be  with  thy  children,  Wilhehn !"  said  I. 

"  I  have  often,"  continued  Breimer,  ''heard  thee  speak 
with  dread  of  the  heavy,  the  oppressive,  the  troublesome  in 
life— of  the  suffering — Sophia !  I  fear,  I  fear  for  that  which 
thou  undertakest,  for  thy  strength,  thy  steadfastness !" 

"  Thou  dost  not  rightly  know  me,  Wilhelm.  Bemember 
that  I  am  of  the  people  and  race  of  the  Wasastjemas !  Be- 
sides— the  suffering  which  I  feared  is  thai  which  fetters  the 
soul,  not  that  which  elevates  it,  which  ennobles  it.    Thou 
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hast  many  tunes  spoken  of  suffering  as  of  what  is  noble, 
beautifa  — ^and  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  thou  art  right." 

^'  Thou  feelest,  therefore,  that  thou  wilt  suffer,  that  thou 
mayst  become  mine  ?" 

''  Yes,  Wilhelm ;  for  I  know  that  in  the  world  there  are 
storms,  and  manifold  dangers,  for  those  who  are  out  upon 
the  great  sea;  and  I  know  that  every  stormy  night  will  nnd 
me  sleepless  and  anxious.  But  every  evening  and  every 
morning  I  shall  dasp  together  the  hands  of  thv  children  in 
prayers  for  their  father,  and  their  innocent  sighs  shaU  part 
the  clouds  above  thy  head,  and  calm  wind  and  wave.  Oh 
Wilhelm,  be  easy  about  me !  I  am  glad  to  love  and  to  suffer. 
But,"  continued  I,  for  I  wished  to  calm  Brenner's  excited 
feelings,  and  give  the  conversation  a  more  cheerful  turn, 
"  thou  hast  not  given  me  any  directions  for  the  education  of 
thy  children.  I  presume  that  I  must  not  teach  them — 
plnlosoplwr !" 

"  Teach  them  in  heaven's  name  whatever  thou  wilt — ^jres, 
even  philosophy,  and  especially  that  philosophy  which  gives 
thee  to  me.  Teach  them  that  love  is  the  most  beautiful 
wisdom.  And  now — ^I  must  leave  thee,  my,  my  Sophia. 
Bemain  here ;  let  me  see  thy  white  figure  under  the  blue 
heaven,  under  the  green  trees  to  the  last!"  He  took  my 
pocket-handkerchief  which  was  wet  with  tears,  and  hid  it  in 
nis  breast,  as  he  said  '4t  shall  be  my  Bethel-flag !"  Yet 
once  more  he  pressed  my  hand,  yet  once  more  his  faithful 
glance  sunk  deep  into  my  eyes,  and  down  into  the  depths  of 
my  heart.  He  then  moved  off  with  great  strides.  Near  the 
river,  before  he  was  hidden  by  the  houses,  he  turned  round 
once  more  and  looked  back,  and  waved  a  farewell  with  his 
hand.  Thus  vanished  he  from  my  sight.  I  slowly  returned 
home. 

Lennartson  was  gone,  to  take  leave  of  his  £dend  on  board 
the  frigate.  Mv  stepmother  and  Selma  hastened  to  me.  The 
former  was  evidently  a  little  dissatisfied.  But  I  now  opened 
my  heart  to  them  both,  and  let  them  see  all  which  had  moved 
within  it  for  some  time. 

I  had  the  little  egotistical  pleasure  of  seeing  my  Selma's 
tears  fall,  because  I  must  leave  her ;  and  the  happiness  to 
see  that  my  stepmother  perfectly  approved  of  the  resolution 
which  I  had  taken,  and  did  not  altogether  disapprove  of  my 
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mode  of  action.  A  UttLe  troubled  she  was  as  to  bow  iit  slioiild 
be  made  known  to  fbe  world,  and  bow  tbis  would  regard  it ; 
but  after  we  bad  made  aQ  our  ^^refieaioni  ehrSHennes  et 
morales "  upon  tbe  circumstance,  we  found  tbat  tiie  a&ir 
was  not  so  dangerous  \  nor  was  tbe  world  eitb^,  if  people 
only  &.c6d  it  witb  an  bonest  mind  and  a  polite  mamner. 

As  we  separated  for  tbe  night,  my  stepmother  elasped 
round  my  arm  a  beautiful  bracelet  of  ber  own  bair,  and  said : 

''  You  must  not  think,  my  sweet  Bopbia,  tbat  I  di«t  not 
suspect,  tbat  I  did  not  in  silence  rigbtly  see  bow  all  was 
goiQg  forward  bere,  although  I  bave  scdd  notlnng !  I  bave 
foreseen  it  altogether !" 

"  1^0  \  baa  my  dear  mother  actually  P'  exclaimed  I. 

"  TJm,  um,  um,  um !" 

"  Prince  Mettemicb  again !"  thought  L  **  Good-night, 
my  sweet,  gracious  mamma  !'*  said  I. 

Monday  Morning,  26th  of  MJaj. 

Another  day !  another  change  of  light  and  shade.  !^ow 
friendly  day !  I  salute  thee  in  my  new  home.  Mildly  dawns 
life  there. 

Thither  baye  I  been  accompanied  by  my  mother,  Selma, 
and  Lennartson.    There  I  hope  often  to  see  them  again. 

Already  I  feel  myself  quite  at  home,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Troll- 
man  witb  me.  Tbe  uppar  magic  spirit  and  tbe  lower  magic 
spirit  baye  Gonehided  a  fundiunental  peace  upon  certain  con- 
ditions,  which  siand  in  our  Lord's  bfloid.  Merr^  dance  tiie 
wayes  without  upon  tbe  Fjard,  and  bear  the  Viking  away 
from  his  home.  I  bear  upon  my  breast  some  wor£  £rom 
bim,  written  on  board  tbe  frigate,  and  convened  to  me  I  know 
not  by  what  heayenly  wind.  There  is  lorn  m  them,  and  life's 
primi^al  word  Hves  Loin  my  heart. 

Witbui,  tite  childzen  wake  up  out  of  tbe  arms  of  sleep,  and 
for  me  rise  iip  earea  for  them,  and  for  bouse  and  home. 

An  end  ik)W  to  my  life  of  quiet  obseryation  and  daily 
sketdies.  Away  witb  tibee,  gossiping,  bat  dear  pen,  wbidfi 
took  up  so  much  time !  And  in  truth,  when  one  baa  giyen 
away  freedom,  reason,  and  heart,  then  is  it  well  also  to  lay 
aside Tfa  Diabt. 


THE   SOLITARY. 


We  ha^e  many  a  time  seen  in  a  sterile  wild  spot,  a  lovely 
flower  standing  alone,  surrounded  and  secluded  there  by  un- 
friendly circumstances,  ardently,  but  vainly  seeking  for  the 
sun,  in  whose  light  thousands  of  her  happier  sisters  rejoice 
themselves,  but  wiiich  the  barren  overhanging  rocks  will  not 
allow  to  force  its  way  to  her.  Becoming  pale  and  powerless, 
the  flower,  by  degrees,  bows  to  the  ewctk  the  head,  which 
was  created  to  be  raised  upwards,  and  at  last  conceals  her 
evanescent  being  amid  the  gloomy  circumstances  which  are 
guilty  of  her  fate. 

One  eye,  which  has  accidentally  discovered  the  Solitary, 
rests  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  pity,  whilst  thought  inquires  to 
what  purpose,  and  why  she  stands  there  so  without  joy  to 
herself,  and  joy  to  any  one  ?  These  involuntary  hermits  of 
the  world  of  flowers  have  their  prototypes  ia  a  higher  sphere, 
and  something  of  these  I.expect  to  recognise  in  the  one  whose 
hand  has  penned  down  the  following  thoughts  and  features 
of  a  life  not  enlivened  by  many  sunbeams. 

It  is  no  direct  diary,  no  witty  and  iuterestrug  journal,  that 
she  has  written — ah,  such  are  never  written,  except  in  the 
quiet  hope  that  a  confidential  firiend  wiU  sometime  look 
through  the  lines  which  preserve  the  remembrance  of  our 
fate  and  our  feelings,  will  sigh  over  our  cares,  rejoice  over 
our  joys,  snule  over  our  witty  sallies,  love  and  hate  with  us, 
in  one  word — ^feel  with  us,  and  thereby  become  more  inti- 
mately imited  with  us ; — No,  her  unarranged  thoughts  were 
like  withered  leaves,  which  the  autumn  wind  shakes  from  the 
trees  and  strews  over  the  earth — even  as  they  are  the  off*- 
spring  of  feelings,  which  in  no  beloved  breast  on  earth  may 
hope  to  find  echo  more. 

May  17th. 

It  is  spring !    Prom  my  window  I  see  the  clouds,  chased 
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by  fresh  gales,  like  glittermg  swans  sailing  away  in  the  dear 
bine;  yet  above  them  I  see  the  eagle  soaring  higher  and 
higher  forth  into  the  path  of  light.  Ah !  that  I  could  do  as 
she ! — would  that  I  could  feel  warm  life-diipensing  spring 
air !  How  narrow  and  cold  is  it  within  here,  now  &3sn  and 
glorious  there  in  the  distance,  where  the  crimson  of  morning 
stands !    I  would — ah,  know  I  indeed  rightly  what  I  would  ? 

Secret  and  mTsterions  yeaniiiig, 
Fran  the  booI's  onfiithomed  depths, 
Like  a  misty  form  asoendipf  , 
That  is  chased  h^  qniet  maOB, 
Floating  in  the  fartnest  distance, 
Thou  dost  draw  me  far  off,  fiu:  off, 
Towards  the  nndisoovered  shores  I 

Orer  fife's  rose-flowering  eardens, 
And  her  verdant  groves  of  hope, 
Thon  dost  lead  me,  and  enfbldest. 
In  dark  grave-clotiies,  all  the  «aith; 
As  the  soul  which,  from  home-sickness, 
Wasteth  in  a  fore^n  land. 
Where  it  sees  no  single  flower. 

On  my  mind  with  might  thon  seizest^ 
And  dost  call  forth  plenteoos  taan 
From  a  8w«et  and  anknown  sorrow; 
And  my  heart,  ah,  how  it  l)eatetih  I 
Wni  break  forth  from  oat  its  prisw. 
Will  come  fioth  to  light  and  wanntii. 
Longing  iar  another  noose  1 

There,  where  from  the  flaming  orieot, 
GlorioiaslT  ascends  the  mom ; 
There,  wnere  in  the  western  clond-laod, 
Sinks  tks  golden  torch  of  day, 
Teams  my  sfdent  sool  to  flee; 
There,  my  urging  spirit  drives  me^ 
Over  Land  ana  over  sea. 

Eagle,  ^ich  so  prondlv  soareth 
To  the  golden  spnere  oi  li^t ; 
Fleecy  dond,  wnich  gentle  breeies 
fiear  mto  the  bonndless  space ; 
Tell  me,  in  the  far-off  tlistance 
Is  H  all  so  bright  and  glorioii»-« 
Beigneth  freectom  there  and  peace? 

Wonld  Imight.  0  bird,  speed  with  thes^ 

On  the  fire-patn  of  the  snn  I 

Cloud,  with  thee  that  I  might  flort  fisth 

To  the  evening's  pnrple  shore. 

And  on  ^tle  islands  pillowed. 

Fall  of  joy  no  tongae  can  speak, 

Smg  there  my  own  cradle-soDgt 
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Urns  I  cried.    Down  to  his  eyrie, 

From  his  flight  the  eagle  flew : 

In  free  space  the  clond  had  vanished. 

Lonesome  stood  I.     And  the  wind  played 

With  my  wailmgs,  as  if  sweeping 

0*er  a  sad  Eolian-harp ; 

And  in  empty  air  th^  sounded, 

Without  eatOf  without  answer! 


I  have  lieard  speak  of  ice-palaces,  and  I  myself  liye  in  a 
moral  ice-palace.  The  Count  and  the  Countess,  my  gracious 
patrons,  are  statues  of  ice ;  and  I,  I  am  a  poor  flickeriDg 
little  flame,  lighted  in  one  of  the  lamps  of  the  saloon  of  the 
castle,  which,  by  degrees,  is  going  out^  from  frost  and  icy- 
breath.  

Oh,  it  must  still  be  indescribably  delightful  to  feel,  to  love^ 
to  live ;  in  one  word — ^to  love. 

I  have,  however,  never  loved  anything  else  but  my  own 
fleeting  ideal.  Never  shall  I  be  able  to  see  it  realised  upon 
earth!  

I  am  to-day  twenty  years  old.  Who  troubles  themselves 
about  it  p  Who  offers  to  me  a  flower  in  my  flowering-time  P 
Ah,  if  nobody  rejoices  because  one  has  been  bom,  one  might 
very  well  with  that  it  had  never  been  so. 


I  would  wilHnsiy  purchaae  the  careases  of  a  &iher  and 
mother  with  my  life*  He  who  haa  never  experienced  their 
innoeent  delight,  haa  been  shnt  out  from  the  Eden  of  child- 
hood. — — 

When  I  read  in  novels  and  plam  oi  children  who,  when 
arrived  at  mature  years,  have  fbuna  again  their  parents  whom 
they  have  Ions  considered  as  lost,  I  sympathise  with  heartfelt 
emotion  which  carries  me  out  of  myself.  I  exdaim,  '^  Fairer, 
moth^!"  cmen  my  arms  and  weep—and  yet  I  know  that 
mine  sleep  ior  ever.  ■ 

All  the  people  whom  I  know  have  something  in  ti^  world 
about  which  they  interest  themselves,  to  which  ikeij  attach 
themselves.  They  have  parents,  they  have  diildren,  broth«M 
and  sisters,  relatives,  friends,  or,  m  necessity,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
bird ;  in  short,  some  sort  of  creature  for  which  they  live,  to 
which  they  are  useM,  and  which  requites,  with  devotion,  the 
care  and  tenderness  that  is  shown  to  them*    Or  ^ey  have 
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an  occupation,  an  object;  in  one  word,  a  something  yiaeh 
enlivens  the  present,  and  opens  the  future. 

I  wonder  very  much  sometimes,  for  what  purpose  and 
wherefore  I  was  bom.  If  1  were  to  question  the  ^Baroness 
about  this,  she  would  reply :  "  To  sew  for  me,  to  be  at  hand 
when  I  ring  my  silver  bell,  to 'assist  me  at  my  toilet,  to  make 
of  an  evening  the  fourth  at  my  card-table — and  besides  this, 
to  exercise  my  patience."  G-ood  heaven !  am  I  too  proud,  if 
I  think  such  an  object  mean  and  miserable  P 

Some  people  have  an  interest  in  life,  which  I  do  not  envy 
them — namely,  to  quarrel  with  one  another.  That  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Count  and  the  Countess,  as  soon  as  they  meet 
for  the  day ;  or  I  fancv  that  they  seek  one  another  only  to 
give  each  other  this  reireshment.  In  one  thing  only  do  they 
agree,  and  that  is,  to  reprove  me  severely  for  the  least  error. 

If  I  were  placed  by  fate  in  a  condition  to  rule  over  others 
— ^for  example,  in  the  place  of  the  Countess — ^how  would  I 
carefully  avoid  severity  and  sternness  in  the  reproofs  and 
corrections  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  my  servants 
and  dependents,  especially  to  those  who  lived  in  my  family ! 
Their  negligences  would  in  the  whole  be  so  trifling  to  me,  in 
comparison  so  whoUy  insignificant ;  because,  even  if  they  did 
occasion  me  a  little  inconvenience — ^yet  they  could  neither 
disturb  the  peace  of  my  heart,  nor  eost  me  painful  tear»- 
nor  depress  and  molest  my  temper ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
my  severity  all  too  easily  could  make  the  faulty  person  feel 
all  these  evils.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  not  to 
occasion  suffering  to  others,  and  even  the  most  subtle  syllo- 
gisms cannot  find  an  excuse  for  those  who  have  wounded  the 
heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  For  their  own  sakes  also,  those 
who  have  power  should  be  kind  and  considerate  towards  their 
dependents.  People  may  be  often  better  served  in  trifles 
when  they  are  more  feared  than  loved ;  but  how  small  is  this 
gain  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  as  is  shown  in  all  accidental 
important  occasions.  Then  the  devoted  servant  soon  shows 
himself  as  a  friend,  and  he  who  is  obedient  out  of  fear  as  an 
enemy.  

To  play  at  cards  every  evening  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten 
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mth  three  persons,  who,  like  the  Count,  the  Countess,  and 

the  old  President  M ,  incessantly  quarrel  over  their  game 

and  their  counters  (for  we  do  not  play  for  money),  is  a  morfcal 
pastime.  The  kings  and  the  honours  are  to  me  actual 
murderers  of  pleasure.  This  eyening  occupation  makes  me 
feel  still  more  intolerably  how  the  whole  oay  is  for  me  like 

the—  

Poor  little  bird  with  fettered  wings !  In  vain  thou  at- 
temptest  to  soar  away — ^thou  escapest  not — thou  feelest  for 
what  thou  wast  created — thou  wouldst,  like  thy  fellows,  bathe 
thyself  in  the  pure,  sunny  atmosphere ;  like  them  sink  thy 
airy  freedom — and  thou  art  fettered  to  the  dust.  Painful, 
painful  is  thy  condition.  So  also  is  the  condition  of  him  who, 
with  the  ideal  of  perfection  and  felicity  in  his  breast,  boimd 
by  the  fetters  of  mediocrity,  yearningly  goes  about,  yearn- 
ingly strives,  combats,  wearies  himse&,  hopes  and  despairs, 
and  at  last  sinks  down  beneath  the  immovably  burdening 
hand  of  fate.  -  With  a  thousand  noble  powers  of  activily 
within  his  soul,  he  sees  every  way  to  self-formation  and 
usefulness  closed  against  him 

Impatience  is  a  painful  feeling.  If  we  would  suffer  less,  we 
must  oe  patient.  

If  I  could  only  do  good  in  some  way  I  would  not  complain. 
But  I  can — do  nothing,  nothing.  In  order  to  be  completely 
captive,  in  addition  to  the  walls  of  a  prison,  one  must  be  a 
woman,  must,  like  me,  be  poor  and  dependent.  I  know  that 
in  this  respect  I  have  many  sisters  of  destiny  in  the  world. 
Oh,  my  poor  friends !  how  gladly  would  I  be  able  to  console 
you !  But,  ah !  I  also  am  a  fainting  pilgrim  in  the  wilder- 
ness— I  would  extend  to  you  a  refreshmg  draught — and  have 
not  one  drop  of  fresh  water  for  myself. 

When  a  person  has  deeply  felt  one  single  afiELiction,  he 
understands  all  other  sufferings. 

I  see  two  pictures,  two  sides  of  life — as  unlike  to  each 
other  as  day  and  night  are.  On  the  first,  what  life,  what 
pomp  of  colouring !  The  altars  of  love  and  of  domestic  hap- 
piness stand  there  garlanded  with  eternally  fresh  flowers. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  laurels  and  palms,  the  fine  arts  ezer- 
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else  tbeir  delightful  play,  and  drink  freely^firom  the  glorioiia, 
richly  changing  world  which  surrounds  them,  the  nectar  of 
inspiration.    The  sciences  take  their  pleasnrahle,  peaceful 
way  to  sunny  heights.     Everything  fives,  moves,  mounts 
upwards,  goes  foorwards,  becomes  dearer,  purer,  more  signi- 
ficant.   !From  order,  beauty  and  the  dominion  of  the  great 
whole,  every  lesser  part  enfolds  itself  in  the  fulness  of  life, 
of  grace  and  freedom.    IS'othing  is  mean,  powerless^  and 
heavy.     On  the  contrary,  all  is  great,  rich,  and  points  to  im- 
morality.   Even  misfortune  has  glory ;  it  has  its  lionour,  ita 
song  of  victory.    The  lightnings  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
quiet  magnificence  of  a  bright  sun,  li^t  up  alternately  the 
scene,  and  lend  to  it  constant  majesty.    The  second  pietme 
— ^behold  a  gloomy,  misty  aulaimn  day — behold  weary  wbbi- 
derers^  who^  upon  a  wild,  stony  heath,  seek  for  a  resting- 
place.    They  would  make  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  by,  bat 
a  still,  icy  penetrating  drizzling  rain  extinguishes  the  fitame, 
and  at  last,  even  every  glimmering  spark  in  the  ashes.    Be- 
hold wretchedness  become  so  wretched  that  it  loses  compas- 
sion for  itself;  behold  how  mislbrtune  hardens  the  unfosta- 
nate  against  others,  who  are  as  unfortunate  as  themselves. 
Behold  disgust,  life^jveariness — ^behold — ah,  no,  rather  behold 
it  not !  close,  if  it  be  possible  to  thee,  thy  eyes,  thou  whose 
life  resembles  this  picture.    Mist  and  clouds  that  whirl 
above  us — ah !  sink  deeper  down,  and  coneeal  from  us  the 
horrors  which  surround  us,  and  our  desolate  awful  path. 

Year  after  year  goes  on  slowly.  To  me  they  are  all  like 
gloomy  autumn-days. 

Beproofs  ?  £br  what  reason  ?  I  do  not  deserve  them.  I 
complain  indeed  not.  !N"o  expression  of  discontent,  no  mur- 
mur escapes  my  lips.  I  am  thankful  for  the  maintenance 
which  is  given  to  me  (out  of  charity,  they  say).  I  am  ofce- 
dient,  submissive ;  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  all  winch  is  required 
from  me. ,  But  I  am  not  cheerful,  they  say,  not  merry ;  I 
always  let  my  head  hang  down.  Ah,  if  1  must  look  cheerful, 
let  tnem  give  some  joy  to  my  heart !  I  have,  however,  in 
order  to  please  those  to  whom  I  owe  obedience,  studied 
before  the  glass,  that  I  might  find  out  the  look  which  woold 
give  to  my  countenance  the  most  cheerfrd  and  eonteiited 
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expieBsioii.  Ajk  last,  I  am  obHged,  in  contemplating  these 
moumM,  compiil84i77  smiles,  to  weep  right  bitterly. 

I  read  lately  in  a  book,  a  sort  of  treatise  on  moral  health, 
full  of  good  advice  against  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  "  If  thj 
condition  be  too  oppressive,  and  thou  feelest  thyself  unhappy 
in  it — ^then  change  thy  condition."  Would  he  indeed  be 
unfortunate  if  he  could  do  this  ? 

Ah,  I  am  of  genteel  birth,  and  the  proud,  distant  relatives 
who,  after  the  death  of  my  parents,  took  the  orphan  in  the 
cradle,  haye  the  right  of  parents  oyer  me,  although  they  haye 
neyer  shown  to  me  their  tenderness.  Still,  however,  they 
haye  placed  th^nselyes  as  such.  I  must  either  submit  to 
them,  or  be  ungrateful — I  haye  no  other  choice.  Besides 
this,  where  could  I  go  ? 

Marry — and  many  M P  Neyer !   I  am  not  romantic ; 

but  I  must  be  able  to  entertain  esteem  and  friendship  for 
my  husband,  if  I  would  find  a  shadow  of  happiness  in  mar- 
ria^^e.  M  ia  avaricious,  has  a  hard  heart,  and  is  always 
in  ill-humour — qualities  which  are  intolerable  to  a  wife  who 
has  a  heart.  Besides  this,  he  seeks  not  a  friend  in  me,  not  a 
true  companion  in  joy  and  suffering,  not  an  affectionate  wife 
— but  only  a  housekeeper — and  some  one  who  will  bear  his 
iU-humours  and  his  oddities  without  murmuring.  And  I 
should  take  such  a  husband,  only  to  get  married— neyer, 
neyer  at  all !  I  am  too  good  for  that — I  feel  my  womanly 
worth  too  well,  and  never  can  nor  will  (let  others  do  what 
they  may)  r^;ard  myself  as  a  piece  of  merchandise.  Most 
cordially  do  I  compassionate  those  who,  in  a  condition  Ifte 
mine,  only  to  change  this,  accept  of  offers  which  are  good  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  which  in  reality  are  wanting  of 
what  la  most  necessary  to  a  happy  marriage— namely,  all  that 
can  ennoble  the  heart  and  make  it  happy.  Sooner  or  later 
the  blinded  ones  discover  that  they  haye  only  exchanged  a 
less  suffering  for  a  greater  one. 

Ardent,  warm  souls  must  find  in  marriage  the  supremest 
ha{^inesB  or  misery. 

I  must  hate  all  that  is  mean  and  contemptible.  I  feel 
Uiat  I  should  hate  M.,  and  know  not  how  miserable  and 
coutanptible  I  myself  might  in  the  end  become  as  his  wife. 
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I  recollect  having  read  some  verses  of  Hang,  which,  with  a 
little  alteration,  may  be  turned  to  mj  thoughts. 

He. 

Oh  women,  j^e  were  angels  to  the  loTer, 
And  now  are  devils  when  the  wedding's  OFer  t 

She. 

Why  thns  it  is,  is  not  so  hard  to  tell, 

That  which  appeared  a  heaven  we  find  a  helL 

In  the  original,  she  is  the  complainant,  and  he  gives  the 
reply.  But  that  which  one  sees  every  day  is,  that  a  bad, 
immoral  man,  ruins  the  character  and  the  temper  of  his 
wife.  People  accuse  many  women  of  falsehood  and  craft, 
people  deplore  the  same  fstults  in  certain  oppressed  nations. 
The  answer  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  contain,  at  the  same 
time,  the  explanation  and  the  excuse : 

We  have  had  tyrants  for  onr  masters 

Before  I  would  be  obliged  to  excuse  myself  in  such  a 
manner,  I  would  rather  preserve  unchanged  my  joyless  uni- 
form life  to  the  end  of  my  days.    Life  is  really  not  so  long« 

A  year  is  passed  since  I  wrote  these  words,  "  Life  is  really 
not  so  long."  Ah,  life,  nevertheless,  is  long;  its  minutes 
eeem  eternities  when  one  suffers,  when  one  is  pressed  down 
with  life-weariness.  And  must  we  not  become  so,  when 
everything  resembles  an  eternal  no  to  all  our  wishes  and  our 
wants? 

I  feel  it  deeply.  In  order  to  endure  life,  an  affectionate 
heart  requires  the  love  and  tenderness  of  its  fellow-creatures 
—even  as  necessanly  as  meat  and  drink  for  the  sustaining  of 
the  body. 

Oh  the  heart  that  is  condemned  to  throb  for  ever  unre- 
sponded  to !  Hidden  existence,  which  gave  motion  to  it — 
in  mercy  let  it  cease  to  beat ! 

People  should  never  contend  about  the  misfortune,  about 
the  pain  which  others  feel.  We  suffer  in  such  different 
ways,  and  &om  so  many  different  kinds  of  causes ;  we  are  so 
dissimilarly  organised,  and  the  relations  of  outward  circum- 
stances to  our  inward,  our  feelings,  our  capacities,  are  maxd- 
fold  and  so  various,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
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person  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  another.  Where,  also, 
we  see  Buffering,  we  should  reverence  it,  if  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  tp  he  able  to  alleyiate  it. 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  one  knowing  female  friend  admo- 
nish another,  less  knowing,  and  yet  less  fortunate  friend : 
'^  Thou  hast,  indeed,  committed  no  crime ;  thou  canst  not 
feel  remorse ;  thou  hast,  indeed,  no  cares ;  thou  hast  clothes 
and  maintenance  provided  for  thee.  About  what,  in  all  the 
world,  needest  thou  disquiet  thyself?  Thou  fanciest  thyself 
only  to  be  unhappy ;  chase  away  thy  diseased  thoughts,  and 
thou  wilt  become  as  cheerful  as  me.  Everybody  has  their 
cares.  Perfection  is  really  not  promised  to  us  on  earth.  One 
must  use  one'&i  reason,  and  drive  fancies  out  of  one's  head,  as 
other  people  do." 

The  friend  who  was  comforted  in  this  way  was  sQent ;  but 
looked,  spite  of  it,  more  dejected  than  before.  In  her  place, 
I  should  nave  answered,  "  It  is  true,  of  all  the  evils  which 
thou  hast  named,  I  know  none ;  but  my  unhappiness,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  less  real — it  lies  here  m  this  weak,  diseased 
heart,  which  I  did  not  give  to  myself,  and  which  painful  gift 
heaven  has  spared  thee.  But  precisely  for  that  reason  thou 
canst  not  judge  me ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  consequent 
to  deny  the  possibili^  of  my  headache  because  thou  dost  not 
feel  it,  as  the  pang  of  my  heart  because  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand it.  Thou — ^but  to  what  purpose  can  a  longer  answer 
tend,  where  my  knowing  friend  would  only  shrug  her  shoul- 
ders P  I  will  rather  undertake  in  thought  the  part  of  com- 
forter, but  perform  it  in  a  different  wav.  I  would  go  to  the 
sufferer  and  say, '  Sest  upon  me,  we  will  weep  together.'  " 

M.  has  been  married  some  time.  His  wife  is  very  un- 
happy. I  hope,  however,  that  her  rapidlv-increasing  illness 
will  soon  release  her  frx)m  the  horrible  life  which  awaits  her 
in  an  unhappy  marriage. 

I  cannot  devote  one  moment  of  the  day  to  reading.  The 
Countess  cannot  bear  that  I  should  read  in  her  presence. 
!For  that  reason  I  spend  one  or  more  hours  of  the  night  in  so 
doing,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  which  afford  me  any  en- 
joyment of  soul. 

Many  a  gentle  word,  rich  in  consolation,  has  in  these 
lumrs  been  spoken  to  the  solitary  forlorn-one  by  pure  spirits, 
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who  have  tmderttood  in  their  sensitiye  hearts  all  the  suffer- 
ing of  weak  hnmanitj.  Especially  rich  in  consolation  are 
these  words,  because  they  say  to  the  nnfortnnate,  '^  I  under- 
stand theeT'  It  is  to  one,  as  if  bewildered  in  a  horrible 
desert,  one  heard  all  at  once  the  belored  tones  of  a  friend's 
Toiice.  Then  I  often  stretch  forth  my  hands  to  the  home  of 
the  noble  departed,  and  exclaim,  '^  On  friend,  thou  who  hast 
felt  with  me — ^hast  suffered  with  me — ^send  down  for  my  re- 
freshment a  breath  of  the  eternal  rest  which  is  now  become 
a  x>art  of  thee.'*  But,  ah !  no  tranquiUising  breath  comes  to 
us  from  the  land  of  spirits — and  perhaps  also  no  eye  sees 
from  th^dce.  I  beliere,  too,  that  it  is  well  it  should  be  so. 
In  order  to  be  p^ectly  happy  in  another  world,  the  glorified 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  misery. 

Sut,  ah,  if  the  same  voices,  which  are  silenced  in  death,  yet 
so  piercingly  exclaimed,  "  "We  suffer !"  could  once  whisper 
to  ua  from  the  op^ied  clouds,  "  We  are  comforted !" — ^how 
much  few»  bitter  tears  of  despair  would  flow. 

Ye  dead!  it  may  be  your  business  to  console  mortals.' 

Why  are  there  in  our  country  no  reHgioua  communities 
like  those,  which  in  other  countries  offer  to  the  unhappy,  who 
need  them  so  much,  respectable,  sacred  places  of  refrige? 
They  might,  indeed,  be  so  well  instituted  that  they  would  in 
no  way  oppose  the  laws  of  our  religion  and  of  sound  reason. 
They  might  be  what  ther  should  be,-— «acred  asylums  for  the 
unhappy,  tibe  forlorn, — for  the  erriag  who,  repentant,  wishde 
to  turn  back  to  goodness, — ^for  all  those  who  from  one  cause 
or  another  are  isolated  in  the  world,  who  live  without  a  de- 
termined object)  without  activity  and  without  joy,  and  who 
thereby  become  every  day  more  unhappy  and  less  innocent. 

AU  these  should  come  together  and  form  a  great  family, 
which,  guided  by  wise  laws,  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the 
purpose  of  honouring  the  Highest  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner — namely,  by  affectionate,  active  assistance  to  all 
necessitous  persons,  all  such  as  are  unjustly  dealt  bv,  all  who 
are  forlorn  and  unprotected; — which  object  of  this  great 
fumly,  that  for  the  most  part  would  probably  consist  of 
indigent  persons,  would  only  be  obtained  by  united  and 
prudently  directed  powers. 

Here,  those  without  xektLves  and  friends  would  knit  among 
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themselves  tiie  holy  and  affectionate  bond  of  the  heart,  and 
would  find,  mother,  sister,  and  Mend, — would  by  their  sidOi 
and  in  noUe  emulation  with  them,  clothe  and  mstruet  the 
neglected  child,  tend  the  sick,  comfort  the  mourners, — in  one 
word,  might  bo  live  each  day,  that  in  the  evening  they  would 
be  able  to  say,  '^  It  was  not  lost."  Here  misht  she  who  had 
gcme  astray  turn  back  to  virtue  and  to  Gk>d,  hegin  a  new  li& 
and  a  new  happiness,  might  feel  the  peace  of  innocence  and 
the  encouraging  joy  of  virtue.  Here  might  the  unhappy 
one  who  is  embittered  by  the  world  and  man,  find  a  home 
full  of  love  and  gentleness  and  good  spirits,  whose  harmo- 
nious voices  would  soon  poor  peace  and  rest  into  the  wounded 
heart.  Here  might  the  noble  one,  who  in  a  brilliant  sphere 
had  felt  her  heart  contracted  by  the  nuUity  and  the  misery 
of  the  great  world,  descend,  and  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  a 
quiet,  but  useful  life,  become  really  great.  The  ardent,  the 
passionate,  to  whom  nature  gave  the  soul  of  Alexander,  and 
fate  gave  only  fetters,  whose  eccentric  power  consumed  them- 
selves and  others,  would  here  let  their  flames  bum  upon  the 
altars  of  devotion  and  benevolence,  and  feel  in  the  joy  of 
voluntary  renunciation  that  the  thorny  garland  of  a  saint  is 
a  loMer,  a  more  beautiful  object  of  endeavour,  than  worldly 
greatness,  than  the  world's  song  of  praise,  and  that  renown 
which  yet  reaches  not  to  the  stars.  Helre  might  all  those 
who  by  nature,  by  fortune,  or  by  the  world,  have  been  treated 
with  severity,  be  embraced  as  by  a  heavenly  mother,  who,  full 
of  mild  seriousness  and  pure  love,  would  lead  her  children  by 
a  quiet,  happy,  and  virtuous  life  to  the  eternal  home,  where 
love,  truth,  and  felicity  first  meet  with  their  prototype.  Oh 
beautiful  and  blessed  life — ^noble  institution — mnocent  charm- 
ing dream — ^would  that  it  could  sometime  be  realised ! 

I  have  sometimes  a  feeling  of  bitterness^  which  I  seek  to 
overcome — of  envy,  which  I  seek  to  destroy  in  its  first  shoots. 
But  ah,  how  much  does  it  not  cost  to  preserve  oneself  good 
and  gentle,  when  daily  and  hourly  a  thousand  trifles,  like 
jKrickmg  needle-points,  irritate  to  displeasure  and  indigna- 
ticm.  Neither  shoi^d  I  have  strength  to  be  so,  if  many  a 
time  a  single  prayer  for  strength  and  patience  did  not  lend 
it  to  my  brea8t,-~if  many  a  time  the  reading  of  a  good  book 
did  not  call  £»rth  aome  oDservations  in  my  r^ul  which  elevate 
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it  above  the  nothingiiess  of  tliis  world.    But  ah !  it  sinks 

again.  

If- 1  might,  however,  only  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  The 
Sim  shines  so  magnificently — ^the  fdr  is  so  clear — ^the  snow  so 
white !  Oh  if  I  could  for  a  few  minutes  be  in  the  country — 
see  the  dark  green  woods,  and  hear  their  soughing— could 
speed  across  snow-covered  plains — ^breathe  of  the  clear  light 
air ; — in  one  word,  could  see  free  nature  and  feel  myself  free 
— ^how  happy  I  should  be ! 

Had  not  illusions,  the  enchanting,  deceitful  syrens,  filled 
the  ardent  fancy  of  my  ardent  childhood — ^had  I  not  desired 
so  much  from  fate— then  I  could  better  have  endured  that 
cold  life  which  is  become  my  lot.  That  early  novel-reading, 
how  much  poison  it  lays  in  young  minds !  What  youn^  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  is  only  gifted  by  nature  with  ordinary 
attractions — ^who  has  a  warm  heart — and  what  heart  is  indeed 
cold  at  seventeen! — that  has  read  novels,  plays,  and  romantic 
poems — does  not  see,  with  entire  certainty  in  herself,  the 
some-time  heroine  in  a  novel,  a  poem,  nay,  even  in  a  tragedy  ? 
The  death  of  a  tragedy-heroine  is  so  fearfrdly  beautiml, 
so  sublime,  so  admired,  so  wept  over,  that  it  appears  quite 
enviable ;  and  sometimes  the  young  reader  weeps  with  in- 
describably painful  joy  over  herself  and  her  sublimely  moving 
future  fate,  m  the  girl  murdered  by  the  hand  of  her  lover. 

The  young  girl  steps  out  into  life,  and  expects,  with 
strained  impatience,  to  see  it  move  around  her  full  of  love, 
full  of  great  and  beautiful  actions,  and  rich  in  sentiments  and 
events ;  and  finds,  often  only  what  I  have  found,  poverty  in 
eveiything;  and  could  almost  fancy  that  a  hostile  fairy  had 
suddenly  changed  the  enchanting  magic  palace  into  a  horrible, 
fearful  prison. 

Her  oriUiant,  varnished  morning  dream,  has  embittered 
to  her  the  whole  day.         

If  I  were  an  instructress,  I  would,  above  all  things,  en- 
deavour to  defend  my  young  pupils  from  that  which,* in  the 
beginning,  could  excite  and  heat  the  imagination.  I  would 
endeavour,  in  eveiy  way,  to  prevent  them  adorning  life  with 
flowers  which  it  did  not  possess,  that  they  might  be  able  some 
time  to  gather  the  few  which  it  actually  has.  Therefore,  my 
little  friends,  you  must  labour  early  to  exercise  your  young 
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powers  tmon  that  which  lies  near  to  you,  and  is  useful  and 
good  within  your  sphere.  When  you  are  become  older,  you 
must  labour  still  more  and  truly  with  attention  and  zeal- — 
must  never  dream  over  life,  but  must  use  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  it.  Many  grown-up  people  resemble  the  child 
who  wept  because  it  could  not  have  the  moon — ^these  are 
they  who  have  early  begun  to  seek  for  their  happiness  in  the 
clouds.  — 

Often,  when  I  hear  tell  how  one  or  another  has  met  with  a 
joyful  change  or  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune— when 
I  see  how  spring  follows  winter,  and  makes  it  forgotten  ;  how 
sunshine  succeeds  to  rain,  calm  to  tempest — ^there  awakes  in 
me  too  a  joyous  feeling,  and  I  think,  "  All  things  change ;  all 
things  upon  earth  change,  like  the  earth  itself;  also  for  me 
too  will  there  probably  some  time  be  a  change.  Hope  is  a 
fountain,  whose  secret  and  hidden  veins  well  forth  eternally 
in  the  human  breast."        : — 

But  when  I  hear  of  disappointed  hopes,  of  wishes  never 
fidfilled,  of  prisoners  for  a  lifetime,  then  my  courage  sinks, 
and  I  ask  myself  why  should  it  be  better  with  me  than  with 
others  ?  

Sleep,  ye  feelings,  wishes,  hopes — sleep,  and  leave  me  at 
rest!  

To  lose  interest  in  oneself,  and  in  aU  that  surrounds  one, 
is  to  be  sure  sad,  but  yet  at  last  it  is  always  a  kind  of  rest. 

Tou  say  that  the  country  is  beautiftd,  that  life  there  is 
pleasant,  that  you  are  happy,  that  you  are  beloved.  I  believe 
it — I  believe  it ;  so  much  the  better  for  you,  but  what  good 
is  it  to  me  P  

No !  and  should  I  also  feel  my  privations  a  thousand  times 
more  deeply,  still  I  will  not,  I  could  not  become  cold  or  in- 
different to  the  happiness  of  my  neighbour.  Oh,  love,  enjoy, 
and  rejoice  yourself!  Let  everything,  to  the  very  smallest 
worm,  pant  with  joy,  and  only  I,  I  alone,  possess  nothing,  I 
will  praise  thee,  God  of  goodness ! 

Sis  too,  who  seems  to  me  so  great  and  good ;  he,  that 
worthy  image  of  Gtod  upon  earth — ^may  he  be  happy !  would 
that  I  could  purchase  for  him,  by  my  life  of  renunciation,  a  life 
for  him  fiill  of  affluence  and  heavenly  joy ! 
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And  how  ?  should  I  then  indeed  be  imhaj^y 


Since  I  see  him,  hear  him,  some  changes  have  taken  place 
in  me.    The  air  is  clearer — ^lighter. 

Why  does  my  heart  heat  when  I  hear  his  step,  his  voice 
even  at  a  distance  ?  Why  do  I  become  so  painfully  em- 
barrassed when  he  approaches  mo?  Why  do  I  feel  my  dbeeks 
bum?  

His  countenance  is  proud  but  gentle ;  his  wht^  being  fiill 
of  a  noble  consciousness ;  it  shows  itself  in  his  bearing,  in  his 
gait,  in  his  imconstrained  and  graceM  movements ;  one  sees, 
one  feels,  that  he  has  the  consciousness  of  making  by  his 
exterior  an  agreeable  and  respect-inspinng  impressi(»i,  and 
precisely  on  that  account  he  never  thinks  about  it — and  on 
that  account  it  operates  so  certainly.  The  foreHaesA  is  lofty 
and  free,  the  eyes  flash  with  fire  and  brightness,  the  nose  is 
easily  and  lightly  arched — in  ail  his  featares,  in  his  whole 
deportment,  is  revealed  the  development  of  a  free,  pownfblly, 
beautifrd  nature,  which  has  only  sought  ilirough  the  outward 
a  significant  expression  of  the  inward.  Freshness  and  life 
pervade  his  conversation  as  well  as  his  coimtenaiioe,  and 
when  he  speaks,  one  feels  that  the  fires  of  truth  and  goodness 
which  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  dwell  also  in  his  souL  His  voice 
is  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  strong  and  loud  Ibc  the  tone  of 
conversation,  but  it  raises  itself  upon  the  fire-pinions  of 
tiiought  and  of  feeling.  It  proceeds  from  a  breast  in  which 
no  Eongle  feeling  is  stifled  or  fettered.  It  is  the  voice  of  frde- 
dean,  and  seems  made  to  speak  for  her.  Thus  nobly,  thus 
beautifully  g^tedby  nature  Mid  fortune,  ought  he  not  tJso  to 
be  good  ?  X  es !  he  is  good — good  as  I  image  to  myself  the 
angels.  That  eye,  which  so  coldly  and  cahnly  can  see  danger 
and  death  approach,  which  g^nces  with  such  defiance  imd 
scorn  on  tyrants  and  voluntary  slaves — that  eye  has  also  tears 
of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  a  child,  for  the  quiet  pain 
of  a  woman.  And  should  he  not  be  good  when  he  is  so 
superior,  so  admired,  so  beloved!  Elected  to  be  king,  he 
might  perhaps  foiget  his  crown ! 

By  the  side  of  this  glorious  image  I  have,  for  the  sake  of 
the  remarkable  contrast,  placed  another,  and  contemplated 
now  the  one,  now  the  other.  This  image,  whidi  is  related  to 
the  first,  like  the  shadow  to  the  light,  is  my  own.     My  de» 
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Sortment  is  dejeded,  it  betrays  tke  eon£tioxi  of  my  souL 
Ij  moyements  are,  especialLy  in  his  presence^  often  ocob* 
strained  and  childish ;  this  proceeds  in  part  fix)m  the  oon- 
sciousnesB  of  my  few  charms — ^in  part  &om  silly  shames 
which  infiises  into  me  a  stupid  vaaity  on  accoiint  of  my  dreas^ 
which  is  almost  mean,  in  comparison  with  that  of  others  in 
my  condition  of  life.  I  venture  to  speak  but  little^  and  when 
I  speak  my  voice  is  low,  and  my  words  are  often  certainly 
inarticulate,  because  they  have  beoi  accustomed  to  be  siJe&ced 
so  severely ;  perhaps,  also,  because  his  eag^e^lance  vests  so 
attentively  upon  me,  and  he  bends  himself  fcorwaid  to  listen 
to  me.  My  eyes-^earli^  they  had  fire,  expression,  and  an^ 
mation,  were  dear  and  blue  as  ^le  heaven — now  tliey  are 
feeble,  witiiout  colour  and  expressitui — ^they  reseiDbble  ex&h> 
gniahed  flames.  Earlier  my  count^ianee  had  life  and.  fieshp 
ness-^now  that  grey-ydlow  colour,  which  indicaees  my  past 
life,  has  spread  itseli  by  degrees  all  over  it,  and  has  chased 
away  every  grace.  I  could  formerly  laugh — I  have  forgotten 
how.  My  smile  is  melancholy.  It  is  a  pale,  antumn-like 
sumshine,  whidi  speedily  hides  itself  in  dark  douda.  Wearied 
by  perpetual  labour,  and  combating  against  the  ever-growinff 
demes  afiber  a  brighter  and  more  feiendly  life,  a  certain  in- 
difference  and  cddness  has  by  degrees  overcome  my  soul — I 
have  lost  interest  in  myself  and  my  own  fate,  t  have  by 
degrees  carried  my  hopes  to  ihe  grave,  and  every  one  has 
tak^Q  with  it  Bome^ihing  <xf  my  liiie  into  the  grave. 

He  is  good — too  good !  Like  the  sun  which  rejoices  with 
its  light  even  the  sanallest  flower,  he  wishes  by  his  fire,  his 
fresh  epirity  his  cheecfiilness,  to  enliven  ev^i  meu  But  ah  1 
the  most  beautiful  sun  cannot  bring  again  life  to  tilie  flower 
which,  already  withered,  has  sunk  its  head  to  the  earth. 

BJe  a  very  wdl  read,  has  travelled  mueh,  has  seen  much, 
heard,  perceived,  and  thought;  it  is,  ther^B^re,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  words  are  rich  in  meaning.  When  I 
have  quietly  listened  tb  him  with  rapture  lor  whole  hours,  it 
is  to  me  as  if  I  heard  beantiM  music,  whose  pure  changeful 
melodies  open  to  me  an  inner  world  full  of  rich  infimte 
feelings. 

Besides  this,  everything,  as  well  what  concerns  things  as 
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ideas,  becomes  to  me  clearer  and  more  distinct,  aa  if  in  a 
dark  gloomy  picture-gallery  aU  at  once  tlie  day  burst  in  and 
lighted  up  toe  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  I  before  had 
only  darkly  imaged.  And  if  he  turn  towards  me  whilst 
he  unfolds  his  ridi  noble  ideas,  and  full  of  s^oodness  inquires, 
"  Is  it  not  so  ?  do  not  you  think  so  too  ?  — -then  he  reads, 
probably  in  my  eyes,  my  quiet  admiring  answer. 

He  spoke  yesterday  of  his  childhood.  He  has  been  caressed 
by  father  ana  mother ;  he  was  carried  about  in  their  arms, 
upon  their  hearts ;  and  I ! — ^when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  be- 
came older,  now  eyen,  always — always  has  my  caressing  hand, 
my  loying  heart,  been  repelled.  W  ell  then,  rejected  and  yet 
proud  heart,  cease  to  proffer  thyself  yet  further ;  and  if  thou 
must  loye  neyertheless,  break  amid  thy  own  throbbings  rather 
than  betray  thyself,  rather  than  place  thyself  in  cuinger  of 
being  anew  rejected,  despised 

Quiet  nights,  why  do  ye  no  longer  youchsafe  to  me  peace- 
ful beneficial  deep  ?  And  thou,  my  heart,  why  dost  thou 
throb  so  ?  

A  certain  agreeable  consciousness  awakens  sometimes  in 
me.  I  am  then  not  so  mean — ^not  so  altogether  insignificant 
in  the  eyes  of  another !  He  shows  me  esteem,  nay,  atten- 
tion ;  he  places  yalue  on  my  judgment ;  he  encourages  me 
to  cultiyate  my  talents :  but  that  is  done  only  out  of  good- 
ness, out  of  heayenly  compassionate  goodness.  G^od  bless 
him!  ■ 

It  is  too  late,  too  late,  merciful  passer-by.  Dost  thou  not 
see  that  the  frost  of  many  nights  has  lain  upon  the  plant  ? 
Neyer  again  will  it  raise  its  head. 

My  daily  prayer — ^that  which  giyes  to  me  the  greatest 

Eleasure,  is :  "  O  God,  giye  to  him  eyerything,  which  thou 
ast  found  it  good  to  withdraw  from  me !" 

What  joy,  to  pray  for  those  whom  one  loyes !  What  joy 
it  is  for  me  to  think  that  my  feeling  for  him  should  assume 
the  form  of  a  guardian  angel,  to  turn  froin  him  a  danger,  to 
lead  to  him  a  blessing ! 
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But  uerer,  never  shall  lie  suspect  how  much  I  have  lored 
faim !  K'erer  shall  he  direct  to  me  a  contemptuous,  pitying 
glance !    It  would  be  to  me  a  dagger-blow 

I  will  bum  these  papers,  my  onk*  confidants;  andmj  heart 
shall  be  the  quiet  grave  of  my  feelings. 

Oh,  death !  merciful  death,  why  comest  thou  not  P  How 
delightful  to  me  would  be  the  wafting  of  thy  refireshment- 
bringing  pinions ! 

I  have  had  to-uight  a  strange,  but  beautiful  dream.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  walked  in  a  garden  i^  of  flowers.  It 
was  spring ;  the  birds  sang,  the  heaven  was  dear,  the  air  mUd 
and  pure,  all  was  beautiful  around  me — ^but  I  did  not  feel 
mysdf  happy.  I  wandered  softly  along,  and  looked  towards 
Alfred,  who  walked  in  the  same  direction  with  myself,  but 
upon  another  .path,  separated  from  me  by  a  little  stream, 
whose  silver  waves  sprang  forward  one  over  another,  and 
whispered,  ^  How  charming,  how  charming,  it  is  to  rock  upon 
cool  waves  !*' 

And  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  for  mjseif,  '^  How  charming, 
how  charming !"  Alfred  also  looked  mcessantly  towards  me, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  looks  by  degrees  met. 

All  at  once  he  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  stepped  into  a 
little  boat  which  floated  across  the  stream,  and  suddenly 
paused  at  my  feet.  Alfred  reached  forth  his  hand  to  me  to 
enter.  I  would  not,  and  wept,  I  knew  not  rightly  why. 
Then  he  took  my  hand,  and  drew  me  with  gentle  force  near 
him  in  the  boat.    I  wept  still,  but  felt  myseu  not  unhappy. 

Then  the  boat,  as  if  guided  by  invisible  hands,  began  to 
move  itself,  and  rocked  lightly  and  pleasantly  down  the 
stream,  whilst  the  silver-waves  splashing  leapt  around  it  and 
sang  melodiously,  '^How  chanmng  it  is,  to  rock  together 
upon  cool  waves !"    I  w^t  no  longer. 

Alfred  and  I  talked  with  each  other,  and  that  which  we 
said  enchanted  us.  We  floated  softly  away  under  balmy- 
breathing  flower-arehes  of  lilacs  and  roses.  The  flowers 
loosened  themselves  from  their  stems  and  fell  down  upon  us, 
whilst  voices  from  them  whispered,  ^How  blessed  it  is  to 
love  one  another,  and  to  be  united  P'  and  we  repeated  amid 
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joyful  feelings,  ''  How  blessed !"  Then  came  the  night,  but 
a  night  without  darkness,  for  all  the  flowers  began  to  shine 
in  their  bright  colomrs,  and  every  wave  looked  upward  with 
a  little  bright  shining  diamond  in  its  point.  Above  our 
heads  floated  a  light  cloud,  from  which  oeamed  millions  of 
stars.  AU  at  once  Alfred  said,  "  See  there  the  grave !"  And 
before  us  I  saw  something  dark,  formless,  horrible,  into  which 
we  were  hastily  driven.  I  felt,  however,  no  fear.  Then 
something  like  the  wafting  of  a  win^;  touched  our  eyelids,  and 
we  slept.  But  our  sleep  had  lovety  dreams,  and  we  ceased 
not  to  see  one  another.  Then  it  was  to  me  as  if  a  gentle  kiss 
was  pressed  upon  our  lips,  a  kiss  like  that  with  which  a  mother 
awakens  her  sleeping  child,  and  we  awoke.  A  beaming 
morning-red  surrounded  us.  We  held  one  another  by  the 
hand,  and  ascended  ever  higher  and  higher  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  rose-odour.  I  felt  my  being  light  and  ethereal. 
Every  particle  of  heaviness,  of  depression,  of  discomfort,  was 
vanished ;  I  felt  it  was  for  ever.  In  a  sea  of  crystal  deamess^ 
which  lay  below  us,  our  flgures  were  reflected,  and  I  saw  my- 
self so  beautiful  that  it  enchanted  me :  '^  Now,  for  the  first 
time,"  thought  I,  "  I  am  worthy  of  him  !'*  In  the  midst  of 
the  ^ansporting  feeling  of  a  pure  and  increasing  joy,  stole 
suddenlv  the  thought  throug;h  my  soul,  '^  If  all  this  should  be 
only  a  dream,  and  I  should  wake  no  more  in  dream,  but  in 
reauty !"  Ah,  truly,  all  was  only  a  dream.  I  perceived  all 
at  once  the  cry  of  the  night-watch.  '^  The  dock  has  struck 
one !"  and  the  bell  of  the  Countess  which  called  me  to  her. 
The  Countess  fancied  she  heard  a  mouse  in  her  sleeping- 
'room,  and  allotted  to  me  the  part  of  a  cat,  which  I  penorm 
extremely  unskilfully. 

Great  misfortune  enhances  the  pow^*s  of  the  soul ;  she 
mounts  up  to  heaven  from  the  flames  of  combat.  It  is  an 
apotheosis,  although  upon  the  wings  of  the  tempest.  But 
those  hourly  depressing,  consuming  cares  and  disagreeables, 
those  vexations,  the  cancers  of  life  and  of  joy,  oh,  how  do  they 
not  oppress  the  children  of  the  dust — ^yet  deeper  into  the 
dust !  

I  had  just  now  a  moment  of  quiet  satisfaction.  What  was 
the  cause  of  it  I  do  not  rightly  know.  I  was  alone ;  the  sun 
shone  into  my  little  chamber ;  I  felt  its  warmth  with  plea- 
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sore ;  the  shadow  of  a  budding  lilac  played  in  the  simshiae 
upon  the  green  wall.  I  thought  upon  him — on  his  goodness. 
I  observed  a  little  cloud,  which  at  some  distance  from  the  sun 
floated  lightly  by,  and  said  to  myself,  "Thus  will  my  life 
creep  on !  Tes,  ephemeral  being,  soon  wilt  thou  be  no  more, 
and  thy  pain,  thy  love,  will  leave  behind  them  upon  earth 
just  as  little  trace  as  this  little  cloud  in  the  blue  field  of 
heaven.     I  shall  be  no  more — suffer  no  more.     Peaceful 

thought!"  

I  am  in  the  countnr !  Por  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
and  that  truly  through  his  kind  mediation,  I  find  myself  in  a 
good,  cheerful,  and  in  every  respect  amiable  family.  Here 
constantly  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  houses  assemble. 
They  play,  sin^,  dance,  talk,  and  laugh,  the  whole  day  long. 
I  am  dazzled,  like  one  who  comes  out  of  the  darkness  and 
suddenly  is  met  by  a  strong  sunlight.  Even  as  the  eye  then 
experiences  pain,  so  does  my  heart  now.  I  am  not  un- 
grateful— ^but  I  feel  myself  solitary ;  I  am  not  happy — ^and 
never  shall  be  so ! 


I  am  a  dissonant  tone  in  the  joyous  harmony  which  rules 
here ;  that  I  feel  in  myself  most  of  aU. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  so  amiable,  so  interesting  a  person  as 
Camilla.  She  is  now  twenty.  She  and  her  good  sisters  en- 
deavour to  cheer  and  enliven  me  in  every  possible  way ;  but 
they  are — ^ah,  they  are  too  joyous,  too  happy !  they  are  in- 
nocent childi^n  of  the  light ;  they  have  not  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  mystery  of  pain.  I  have  endeavoured  to  assist 
their  amiable  labours ;  but  my  smile  has  perhaps  not  been 
right  joyous,  and  one  of  the  tears  which  I  often  feel  to  fill 
my  eyes  has  perhaps,  against  my  will,  roUed  down  my  cheek 
and  been  seen ;  or  my  deportment,  reserved,  through  habit, 
repels  them ;  in  short,  1  see  that  they  are  not  at  home 
near  me,  and  feel  themselves  restrained  in  their  innocent 
animation ;  aud  they  would  certainly  leave  me  to  my  own 
mournful  self,  if  they  were  not  prevented  doing  so  by  their 
goodness  and  politeness. 

Ah,  what  has  the  owl  to  do  among  the  larks  P    Terrify 
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and  nleiice  tiieir  innooent  songs  ?    I^iTo ;  it  is  better  that  it 
tetnm  to  itis  own  dark  iiest. 


Mj  name  6ay.  I  Imd  foi^otten  it.  Oamilla  and  her 
siaters  surprised  me  with  flowers  and  songs ;  they  crowned 
me  with  flxrw^rsy  embraced  me,  besought  me  to  be  gar, — said 
that  they  loved  me.  Amiable,  merci&l  Samaritans,  if  indeed 
your  anxious  labours  cannot  heal  the  wounds  of  the  sufferer, 
yet  she  will  never  forget  to  bless  you  for  your  goodness. 

He  reproached  me  with  gentleness  for  my  reserve.  He 
wished  tnat  I  would  seem  joyful.    I  will  attempt  it. 

Last  evening,  Camilla  sung.  He  stood  behind  her  chair. 
When  she  had  flnished,  she  turned  herself  half  round,  looked 
up  at  him  modestly  blushing,  and  asked — '^  Was  not  this  the 
pieee  which  you  wished  for?"  I  did  not  hear  his  reply, 
but  I  saw  his  beaming  eye  meet  hers,  which  she  cast  down. 
Why  did  she  cast  it  down?  Beautiful,  graceful  Camilla! 
Look  up  gratefuUy  to  heaven,  if  thou  perceive  that  feeling  in 
his  ^es  which  I  read  in  thine. 

His  looks  follow  her.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She 
is  a  rose  in  her  full  bloom,  lovely,  good,  and  joyous.  He  gave 
her  a  nosegay  lately  of  heliotrope,  and  a  bee  crept  out  of  the 
flowers  and  flew  to  me,  who  sate  at  a  distance,  and  stung  me 
in  the  hand.  I  repressed  with  difficulty  an  exclamation  of 
pain,  but  yet  I  did  it.  I  would  not  have  disturbed  the  two 
by  any  means,  they  looked  so  amiable  and  happy.  I  can  give 
no  joy^  but  neitheir  will  I  disturb  any. 

And  for  that  reason  I  must  very  soon  return  to  my  gloomy 
bome.    That  is  now  more  suitable  for  me. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  a  pleasure.  I  have 
arranged  and  adorned  Camilla's  brown  hair,  whidi  of  all  the 
attractions  that  she  possesses,  is  the  one  upon  which  she 
bestows  least  pains.    I  have  succeeded. 

He  is  ill!  and  I  cannot  approach  him — not  watch  over 
him!  ■■■ 
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fie  18  better.  Tears  of  mmous  pain,  tears  of  joy,  which  I 
was  unable  to  keep  back — je  have  Detrajed  me  t  But  thou, 
Camilla,  dost  thou  think  that  thy  paleness,  thy  red  eyes,  have 
remained  unobserred  P  '    ■ 


He  entered ;  we  suspected  it  not ;  he  seized  our  hand 
thanked  us  for  our  anxiety,  our  sympathy.    What  I  did  I 
know  not ;  but  Camilla  saw  that  I  trembled. 

Yes,  I  will  hence — ^to  hide  myself  from  him,  ficom  the 
whole  world,  from  myself! 

I  am  again  in  my  former  home.  It  is  better  for  me  here, — 
I  &ney  that  here  I  am  stronger. 

He  must  know  it — he  has  seen  that  which  he  is  to  me. 
And  thenP  Should  he  know  it  always.  He  would  not 
boast  of  it  in  vanity — ^for  that  he  is  too  great,  too  noble ! 
He  would  mourn  over  me ;  his  pity  would  not  be  heavy  to 
me  to  bear,  like  the  pity  of  the  world.  I  should  regard  it 
like  the  compassion  of  a  higher  spirit,  which  looked  down 
upon  a  weaker  being.         

Wherefore  comes  he  to  visit  our  joyless  house,  to  enliven 
it  with  his  presence  ?  It  is  done  from  compassion  finr  me ; — 
does  he  think  that  I  could  not  live  without  his  glance  ?  Oh, 
he  deceives  himself!  Life  can  as  it  were  nourish  itself  with 
renunciations.  ...—^ 

Or  perhaps  he  fDresees  that  when  he  is  separated  irom 
me  I  shall  find  myself  doubly  solitarv,  and  seeks  now  to 
strengthen  mv  soul,  that  I  may  bear  it  r  Therefore  he  comes 
again — ^there&re  he  speaks — in  order  to  raise  me  to  the 
strength  of  mind,  to  the  repose  which  he  himself  possesses. 

Therefore  he  exercises  my  voice,  encourages  me  to  cultivate 
my  understanding,  to  seek  for  knowledge.  But  in  my  con- 
dition that  is  impossible ;  and  besides  this,  how  would  it 
benefit  me — ^would  it  make  me  happier  P 

Yes ;  I  understand  him  and  his  angelic  goodness.  He 
has  seen  that  he  also  was  appointed  by  heaven  to  strike  a 
wound  into  my  heart;  he  knows  it,  and  seeks  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  he  would,  if  possible,  alleviate  it,  make  it  imper* 
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ceptible ;  he  will  divert  my  thoughts,  will  prepare  pleasure 
for  me— ah !  he  knows  me  not ! 


He  is  too  good!  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  pressed  the 
dagger  only  deeper  into  my  heart ;  but  he  knows  what  is  beat 
for  me — and  I  kiss  the  hand  which  gives  me  death ! 

Ah,  why  so  much  kindness  to-day,  if  he  will  set  off  to- 
morrow ?  _____ 

He  has  asked  my  hand — heavenly  powers !    He  and — ^I ! 

4 

I  have  refused  his  hand,  with  thankful  words;  but  de- 
cidedly have  I  refused  his  hand !  My  heart  beats  with  pain 
and  proud  delight !  I  have  refused  it,  because  I  love  him 
better  than  I  love  myself;  his  happiness  I  prefer  to  mine  a 
thousand  times,  and  could  give  him  no  greater  proof  of  this, 
than  that  I  would  preserve  him  from  a  wife  who  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  him  happy.    Ah,  I  must  weep ! 

Would  not  death  by  the  side  of  life  throw  over  this  its 
dark  shadow  ?  I  will  be  just  towards  myself.  I  am  not  in 
everything  unworthy  of  his  choice.  My  life,  my  heart,  are 
pure — ^and  this  heart  loves  him ; — ^my  soul  glows  for  truth 
and  virtue — I  am  not  conscious  of  one  mean  feeling — ^but 
ah,  for  the  rest  how  little  am  I  formed  to  beautify  his  noble 
life !  My  outward  youth  is  vanished,  still  more  so  my  in- 
ward. This  spring  of  the  soul,  which  sometimes,  however, 
can  recal  the  early  withered  flowers  of  the  other.  All  my 
eager  lively  talents  are  chilled  and  dead.  It  is  always  to  me 
as  if  there  rested  a  heavy,  stiff,  iron  hand  upon  my  breast.  I 
have  felt  too  deeply  the  desolate  emptiness,  the  gloomy  me- 
lancholy of  life.  The  bitterness  of  certain  moments  will 
never  leave  my  memory.  Never  shall  I  regain  that  mood  of 
mind,  that  freedom  from  care,  which  causes  one  to  laugh  so 
heartily — ^to  be  joyful — ^in  one  word,  to  forget  the  fixture  in 
the  present  hour.  How  bitterly  should  I  have  felt  by  his 
side — adoring  him  as  I  now  do — ^my  inability  to  give  and  to 
receive  pleasure.  I  should,  like  Abbadona,  feel  my  inward 
darkness,  and  thereby  become  still  darker. 

My  health  is  weakened,  and  I  greatiy  err  if  my  chest  is 
notwected. 
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Besides,  what  should  I  be  in  those  circles  where  rank, 
mind,  and  talents,  as  weU  as  his  own  inclination,  call  him, 
with  my  small  education,  my  wholly  inward  poverty,  my 
want  of  agreeable  properties; — a  despised  nuBity,  and  a 
being  whose  audacious  pretensions  would  there,  where  she  is 
not  in  her  place,  make  her  appear  with  justice  an  object  of 
ridicule.  A  wife  without  charms,  sickly,  melancholy,  and 
who,  because  she  felt  all  this,  became  thereby  yet  more  de- 
jected ;  that  would  be  the  sweet  reward  which  fortune  would 
have  given  for  his  magnanimity;  that  would  be  the  onlj 
comfort;  for  his  pains,  for  the  enlivening  and  joy  of  his 
life !  Ah,  he  would  hundreds  of  times  repent  his  choice  in 
his  own  heart !  And  the  kinder,  the  more  considerate  he 
might  have  been  towards  me,  for  that  reason  should  I  have 
been  all  the  more  imhappy.  Yes ;  I  feel  that,  pressed  to 
his'heart,  out  of  the  very  despair  of  not  being  able  to  make 
him  happy,  I  might  have  murdered  myself.  Oh  that  thou 
whom  I  so  inwardly,  so  infinitely  love,  couldst  but  read  my 
heart!  "Would  that  my  constant,  my  warm  prayer  mi^ht 
call  down  upon  thee  that  happiness  which  I  cannot  give 
thee! 

He  has  never  loved  me ;  no  spark  of  love  conducted  him  to 
me ;  only  for  a  moment  could  I  deceive  myself  in  that  respect 
— ^the  dream  vanished — all  became  clear — 1  saw  what  I  had  to 
do^and  God  and  my  love  lent  me  strength  to  act  properly. 

It  was  only  noble,  heavenly  compassion  which  led  him  to 
me— only  goodness, — ^it  deserved  to  be  rewarded !  A  sweet, 
proud  feeling  overpowers  my  heart,  when  I  think,  "  The 
noblest  man  would  have  raised  me  up  to  himself,"  and  I 
have  treated  him  worthily !    Yes ;  he  has  raised  me ! 

I  cherish  in  me  the  belief,  that  the  charming  Camilla  will, 
at  one  time,  vouchsafe  to  him  all  that  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  give.  Pale,  trembling  Camilla!  perhaps  very 
soon  will  the  lowers  of  joy  and  love  glow  upon  thy  gentle 
cheeks.  Thou  never  shalt  learn  for  what  thou  hast  to  thank 
me.  And  thou,  Alfred,  when  the  joy  of  heaven  swells  in 
thy  noble  breast,  thou  wilt  no  longer  think  of  me ;  but  I 
—I  will  think  on  thee. 


And  when  I  have  finished  my  laborious  course  through 
life,  may  I  then  be  able  to  say,  *'  I  have  made  two  human 
beings  happy !"  ' 
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I  see  bim  no  long^.    How  dark  is  eTeTytTung  around  me 
heare !  but  I  liave  mLLed  it— and  I  am  cont^ted. 


My  tbouglits  aooompanj  him  with  benedictory  wishes — 
day  and  night,  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening,  accompany 
him.  '  M 

My  presentiment  is  about  being  fulfilLed.  Camilla  is 
Alfred's  happy  bride.  How  will  her  lovely  intellectual  eyes 
beam!  Oh  may  they  be  happy!  Hear  me,  GKver  of  all 
feUcity — no  supplicamon  for  myself  shall  longer  weary  thy 
goodness — ^but  make  them  happy — take  everything  which  I 
might  yet  have-~ah,  take  my  soul— and  give,  give  to  them 
all!  — — . 

Let  Camilla  love  him,  even  as  I  love  him. 


The  bells  ring !  the  bells  ring !  the  great  day  is  arrived — 
Alfined  leads  Camilla  to  the  altar.  How  noble,  how  hand- 
some he  is !  How  lovely,  how  charming  she — ^how  happy 
they  both  appear  to  be !  "A  noble  pair,"  whispered  tne 
people— did  1  hear  it— or  have  I  read  it  somewhere  ?  I  do 
not  know.  The  day  is  beautiful — the  spring-sun  warm  and 
bright.  All  is  bright  and  peaceful,  my  mmd  also — ^I  am 
happy  and  cheerful !  No,  it  is  not  fever  which  colours  my 
cheeks  so  crimson — ^it  is  joy — it  excites  my  pulse — ^it  makes 
my  heart  beat  a  hundred  in  a  minute — harkt  the  bells  ring. 
It  is  done ;  the  clergyman  has  blessed  them — and  I  too. 

Now  I  am  tranquil  and  alone,  and  quiet  as  the  night, 
which  reposes  on  all  things;  I  pray  in  my  heart  for  the 
happiness  of  those  whom  I  so  infinitely  love.  AH  that  Pro- 
vidence does  is  good,  is  well — even  pain  has  its  repose,  its 
end — my  pain  also  will  find  this  in  his  happiness ;  for  which 
I  in  a  courageous  moment  laid  the  foundation.  Oh,  beloved 
of  my  heart,  I  believe,  I  know,  that  through  thy  happiness,  I 
also  shall  be  happy.  When  the  sun  of  thy  joy  beams  in  its 
full  splendid  midsummer  glory,  its  warmth  will  also  reach  to 
me,  the  one  hidden  in  shade.  I  will  be  the  distant  echo  of 
thy  song  of  joy !  Feel  and  call  thyself  happy — and — I  also 
will  be  happy — ^be  jojrful  1  and  I  also  am— goyful ;.  smile !  and 
also  I  smile;  thank  God!  and  also  I  thank  God;  thank  him 
inwardly.  ' 

(Poor  fanatic !  thy  wings  seem  not  longer  to  have  sustained 
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thee.  Under  a  later  date,  I  find  in  the  Bsme  hand  wlneli 
TTTote  the  above  in  joy,  the  following  wordsy  tihe  ezpresskniB 
of  a  quiet  but  broken  spirit.) 

jH»H72nd. 
My  life  is  a  feyerish  dream ! 

A  better  world — my  most  beautiful,  my  only  hope! 

(Years  seem  now  to  have  passed  on  in  which  nothing  is 
indicated ;  but  &om  that  whicn  next  follows,  and  with  wmch 
a  new  epoch  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  life  of  the  Solitaiy, 
one  may  conclude  that  the  angel  of  peace — whose  palm% 
sooner  or  later,  wave  around  tl^  goo^  innocent  sufferer — 
came  nearer  to  her  heart.) 

An  infinitely  sweet  something  has  sunk  into  my  heart.  I 
know  not  what  sentiment  of  peace,  nay,  of  cheeifulnesciy 
attends  me  in  my  quiet  wandering  through  the  vale  of  life. 
And  yet  everything  around  me  here  is  unchanged,  is  cold ; 
without  joy,  without  love,  as  before.  The  change  has  taken 
place  in  myself.  I  expected  my  happiness  from  the  world — 
and  man;  I  was  deceived,  wounded  and  repelled;  now  I 
have  alone  turned  myself  to  God,  and  begin  to  feel — ^that 
His  peace  is  higher,  greater  than  all  the  joy  of  the  world. 

A  beautiM  hvacinth,  which  blooms  in  my  wii^dow,  awoke 
in  me  cheerful  feelings  and  thoughts.  I  see  how  it,  uncon* 
sciously  paying  homage  to  the  light  and  warmth,  by  degrees 
turns  to  the  suil  The  sun  in  return  beams  brightly  upon 
it;  opens,  still  operating,  flower  upon  flower;  lends  to  it 
colour,  beauty,  and  frasrant  odour.  This  to  me  is  a  clear 
image  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Eternal  sun  of  love !  I 
will,  like  the  flower,  humbly  turn  to  thy  light,  in  order  to 
receive  life  and  joy  firom  thee,  which  thou  alone  canst  give. 

I  come  from  church.  I  have  wept  much,  and  am  yet  be- 
come happier.  The  feeling  of  devotion  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  most  elevating,  which  we  can  experience  upon 
earth.  It  is  not  joy,  not  sorrow,  but  somethmg  that  raises 
us  above  both— it  is  a  momentary  return  of  the  soul  to  its 
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tme  native  home — ^a  feeling  which,  more  than  eyery  deep- 
thinking  demonstration,  convinces  me  that  we  are  children 
of  immortality. 

The  text  was  taken  from  the  Woman  of  Canaan.  The 
preacher  took  occasion  therefore  to  represent  how  bread  is 
often  withheld  from  us  that  we  may  learn  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  crumbs — and  how  a  submissive  and  flexible  spirit 
is  productive  of  happiness  to  its  possessor,  and  well-pleasing 
to  Gl-od.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  this  was  emphatically 
spoken  alone  to  me,  and  I  acknowledged  it  as  truth  in  my 
heart.  Ah,  this  restless  heart,  that  has  desired  with  impa- 
tience so  much  from  the  world  and  from  man,  that  wished  so 
ardently  to  possess  all  the  good  things  of  hfe,  how  it  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  its  wishes!  It  has,  by  degrees, 
learned  to  please  itself  with  the  crumbs;  but  it  is  also 
humble,  patient — ^and  as  I  hope  has  become  better — ^and  now 
first  it  enjoys  the  peace,  the  joy,  after  which  it  has  striven  so 
long,  but  in  the  wrong  way.  A  flower,  a  bright  day,  an  un- 
expected kind  word — a  lovely  dream,  a  feeling  of  satisfsiction, 
yes !  a  thousand  little  enjoyments,  formerly  not  regarded  by 
me,  of  which  even  the  life  most  wanting  in  joy  is  not  wholly 
deprived — are  now  infinitely  dear  to  me.  I  have  by  little 
and  little  learned  to  see  how  the  true  wisdom  of  human  life 
consists  in  this,  that  it,  like  the  bee,  knows  how  to  suck  a 
drop  of  honey  out  of  the  smallest  flower. 

And  if  thou,  lofty  Director  of  my  destiny,  hast  left  me 
thus  solitary  upon  earth  for  this  purpose,  that  I  may  turn 
myself  wholly  to  thee,  and  in  thee  find  my  all — ^have  1  then, 
indeed,  ground  for  complaint  ?  If  thou,  All-merciful,  wilt 
be  to  me  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  must  not  I 
then  consider  myself  as  blessed  P 

Why,  ah  why,  have  I  not  earlier  sought  my  peace  where  I 
could  alone  find  it  ?  How  many  years  of  pain  and  depression 
miffht  have  been  spared  to  me,  if  I  had  earlier  known  how 
foolish  it  is  to  turn  oneself  for  comfort  and  joy  to  the  world 
and  man. 

Give,  thou  solitary  forsaken  one,  thy  heart  to  €k)d ;  but 
with  that  deep  serious  will,  which  allows  of  no  wavering,  no 
return,  no  weakness.    Learn  to  say,  '*  Thy  will  be  done,  O 
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Pather !" — ^not  merely  with  submission,  but  with  love,  with 
joy ;  and  all  despair,  aU.  depressing,  hopeless  pain,  will  for 
ever  have  vanished  from  thee ! 


"When  I  in  the  evening  lay  myself  down  to  rest,  aJnd  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  and  the  unkind  treatment  of  those  on 
whom  I  am  dependent  have  depressed  my  mind,  I  begin 
to  pray  "  My  Father !" — but  scarcely  have  1  said  these  words, 
scarcely  has  the  feeling  of  their  meaning  penetrated  my  soul, 
than  I  weep  the  sweetest  tears,  and  an  mfinite  blessedness 
overcomes  my  whole  being.  My  whole  prayer  then  ofben 
consists  of  "  My  Father!"  which  I  repeat  many  times ;  for 
they  contain,  as  I  feel  them,  everything  which  1  can  express 
of  childlike  love,  of  inward  confidence,  of  submissive  hope,  of 
devotional  joy.  Amid  such  feelings  I  fall  calmly  asleep — 
and  is  it  then  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  believe  myself 
cradled  by  the  songs  of  angels  p 

Tes,  I  believe  it — ^I  must  believe  it — ^there  is  a  comfort 
for  everything.  There  are  beings  more  unfortunate  than  I 
have  been,  although  the  sensibility  of  my  heart  has  increased 
suffering  a  thousand-fold  for  me.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
neglected  invalid,  consumed  by  pain;  the  captive,  without 
hope  of  deliverance,  of  whose  only  joy — a  spider — an  in- 
human hand  has  deprived  him.  But  could  not  thej  also 
look  up  to  God,  and  say  "  Our  Father!"  And  the  cnminal, 
who  has  deserved  his  sufferings — who  is  more  unfortunate 
than  he  ?  But  if  he  feel  repentance  he  may  be  forgiven — 
the  prodigal  son  can  arise  and  go  to  his  Father.  Can  the 
child  of  an  eternally  good  Father  ever,  indeed,  feel  despair  ? 
Ah !  He  who  taught  us  to  call  God  our  Father,  He  alone 
knew  the  human  heart,  and  knew  how  to  give  to  it  a  never- 
filing  consolation !  — . 

The  dead  have  comforted  the  mortal ;  and  the  voices  which 
have  exclaimed,  "  "We  suffer !"  have  also  exclaimed,  "  "We  are 
comforted!"  The  Gospel  is  spread  out  to  the  human  race, 
and  has  opened  heaven  to  it ;  but  a  murmuring,  dissatisfied 
heart  knows  it  not.  — 

But  the  vicious — the  debased  into  animal  rudeness — ^the 
millions  who  live  in  darkness,  in  the  night  of  misery  and  of 
ignorance?  Friendly  stars!  ye  who  shine  so  brightly — 
mystic  lights  of  heaven,  full  of  hope  I  glance  up  to  you.   Ye 
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KB  worlds  for  hope — ^I  regard  ye  as  higher  schools  of  edncap 
tion  for  the  unhapfjy  children  of  earth!  Yes,  confideiitlj 
may  one  hope,  God  is  indeed  so  idl-good! 

If  our  &ith  is  firm,  and  our  hope  secured  with  a  sure 
anchor,  then  is  much  won  for  our  peace,  and,  in  particular, 
heaven  stands  clear  in  our  future;  but,  nevertheless,  our 
hearts  may  still  suffer  much,  and  the  burden  of  the  day  still 
appear  intolerable,  let  human  wisdom  help  it  as  it  may.  De- 
fend us  &om  discouragement — ^&om  the  phantasmagoria  of 
the  imagination ;  and  let  us  seek,  every  one  for  himself  the 
diversion  of  mind,  the  available  little  joys  and  springs  of 
comfort,  which  lie  so  near  to  us,  if  we  only  look  out  for  them. 
The  great  object  is  to  preserve  oneself  good  and  pure,  and 
then  to  suffer  as  little  as  possible.  The  means  for  that  puiv 
pose  are  for  all  equally  auke  as  different ;  but  no  one  will 
miss  them  who  has  only  his  eyes  open  to  see  them. 

Mercifully  to  direct  the  blind  to  them,  ought  to  be  the 
business  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  on  earth,  so  to  say,  to  be 
eyes  to  the  human  race,  to  see  for  them  and  to  teach  them 
to  see.  Oh  ye  wise,  ye  noble  and  enlightened  of  the  earth, 
be  less  of  our  schoohnasters,  be  more  our  comforters !  Show 
us  the  mysteries  of  consolation — give  light  to  pain — ^teach 
everyone  how  in  his  outward  condition,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  inward,  he  may  find  alleviation  for  his  suffer- 
ings !  Noble  physician  of  the  soul,  grow  not  weary  in  seek- 
ing out  remedies  for  all  her  maladies !  How  many  blessings 
then  will  follow  your  footsteps,  your  divine  labours ! 

The  years  which  I  formerly  found  so  long,  now  pass  on 
rapidly  as  swallows,  because  the  days  no  longer  appear  bur- 
densome to  me — ^because  no  hour  of  the  day  passes  over 
without  affording  to  me  a  cheering,  enlivening  feeling.  This 
hourly,  this  to  me  principal  comfort,  I  have  found  in  prayer, 
in  a  constant  remembrance  of  the  presence  of  the  Highest 
of  Beings.  I  live  and  act- always  under  the  eyes  of  a  father; 
and  as  I  feel  that  I  live,  I  feel  and  know  also  that  his  eye 
follows  me,  that  his  spirit  is  near  to  me,  surrounds  me  with 
his  peace,  and  infuses  a  joy  into  me  which  I  may  indeed  feel 
but  cannot  describe.  ■ 

I  regarded  myself  formerly,  by  virtue  of  my  position,  aa 
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wlkollj  useless  in  the  world.  Experience,  to  me  dear  expe- 
rience,  has  taught  me — that  if  we  work,  in  the  small  sphere 
which  has  been  confided  to  us,  only  with  truth  and  care,  that 
we  shall  operate  and  labour  according  to  the  regulation 
which  is  the  foundation  of  fdl  good ;  and  that  pleasant  con- 
sequences will  sooner  or  later  arise  to  us  therefrom. 

Mv  health  £iils.  The  fulfilment  of  my  duties  in  the  family 
which  has  adopted  me,  becomes  to  me  more  difficult  every 
day ;  but  I  endeayour  to  fulfil  them  according  to  the  best  of 
my  powers.    My  heart  has  peace,  is  cheerful  and  quiet. 

"  Do  not  sit  idly  there,  and  do  not  look  so  happy,  whilst 
I  go  about  to  seek  for  my  snuff-box!"  said  the  angry 
Countess  to  me  just  now.  I  recollect  a  time  when  I  received 
reproaches  on  account  of  my  downward  devotional  looks. 
IsTow  mv  heart  is  so  jovous  that  my  countenance  often  re- 
ceives the  impression  of  it.  19'either  was  the  displeasure  of 
the  Countess  at  this  time  wholly  without  foundation ;  be- 
cause, whilst  one  must  take  heed  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
others  by  an  evidence  of  our  own  disg[uiet,  one  must  not  the 
less  avoJa  showins  a  satis&ction  which  may  make  a  painful 
impression  upon  those  "to  whom  iMs  feeling  is  a  stranger. 

I  have  again  seen — him — ^her,  have  pressed  their  children 
to  my  heart!  Gi!his  family  is  an  image  of  felicily.  The 
happy  husband  and  wife  scarcely  recognised  me.  That  was 
not  singular — ^I  am  so  changed.  I  cherish  in  myself  a  wish 
— a  fanciful  hope — which  I  will  not  chase  away — ^the  hope 
of  being  able  soon  to  float  invisibly  around  them,  and  watch 
over  their  happiness. 

*  I 

How  beautiful  is  the  look  of  a  man  who  labours  with  his 
full  powers  and  in  a  sphere  where  his  abilities  freely  exercise 
themselves,  and  still  rise  higher  by  the  labour — and  where 
he  is  conscious  that  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
that  he  is  esteemed  by  his  feUow-citizens,  loved  by  wife  and 
friends,  worshipped  by  his  children — ^that  is  the  look  of 
Alfred !  How  cnarming  and  touching  is  the  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  a  woman  where  aU  the  requirements  of 
her  loving  heart  have  been  fulfilled,  who  lives  m  and  for  her 
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beloved — that  is  the  expression  of  Camilla's  face.  And  you 
happy  little  ones — ^jrou  children,  you  darlings,  one  sees  in 
your  eyes  fuU  of  innocence  and  joy  of  life,  who  brightly — 
the  heaven  of  your  childhood  shines ! 

"  In  the  autumn — when  the  leaves  fall  !**  said  a  physician 
to-day,  half  aloud  to  the  Countess,  after  he  had  observed  me 
with  thoughtful  mien,  and  had  inquired  after  my  health. 
This  termination  of  life  sounds  quite  romantic — but  yet  my 
lif6  has  had  very  little  resemblance  to  a  romance.  "Well 
then — in  autumn! — ^in  autumn.  An  aspen-leaf,  which  has 
trembled  in  the  waving  of  so  many  winos — will  tremble  no 
longer !  — 

I  make  use  of  a  remedv  for  my  chest — may  it  or  may  it 
not  be  beneficial — I  am  caun ;  formerly  I  wished  to  die — ^now 
I  wish  it  less,  since  I  have  learned  better  to  support  and 
employ  life.  I  have  learned  to  worship  God  in  all  ms  works. 
There  is  nothing,  be  it  small  as  it  may,  to  which  a  great 
thought  does  not  in  some  way  unite  itself— and  which  thereby 
does  not  become  important  and  interesting. 

The  leaves  fall — and  I  still  live — and  still  lift  joyftdly  my 
eyes  to  the  gloomy  heavens. 

_  I  have  great  bodily  pain-and  yet  aiiffer  so  Uttle-mj  bomI 
is  so  happy !  — 

"  In  spring — ^when  the  leaves  shoot !" — says  the  physician 
now.  And  I  should  almost  believe  it,  if  I  ventured  to  listen 
to  the  quiet  presentiment  which  abides  in  me,  and  which 
whispers  to  me ;  in  spring,  when  everything  awakens  to  life 
and  to  joy,  when  the  flowers  send  forth  from  opened  cups 
their  fragrant  odour  to  heaven — ^then  will  my  emancipated 
spirit  float  forth  and  feel  the  air  of  the  eternal  spring ;  then 
will  my  yearning  have  reached  its  dimly  divined  of  goal 

He  is  come  to  me  with  his  wife,  yet  once  more  to  see  me 
— that  was  noble  and  kind  of  him.  I  found  him  changed. 
A  dark  fire  was  in  his  eye,  and  wrinkles  which  resembled 
those  of  discontent  showed  themselves  sometimes  on  his 
brow,  that  formerlv  was  so  clear  and  smooth.  Ah,  ambition 
has  crept  into  his  heart ! — ^this,  together  with  his  talents,  has 
lifted  hun  upon  eagle-pinions  to  the  height  of  worldly  great- 
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nesB.  He  is  become  a  great  man,  but  has  ceased  to  be 
hapvv.  His  amiable  wife  looked  dejected,  and  the  most 
careml  toilet  could  not  conceal  the  cb^ge  in  her  melancholy 
countenance.  It  grieved  me  to  see  her ;  ah,  that  they  were 
but  as  happy  and  trauquil  as  I ! 

I  am  ahnost  forty  years  of  age.  As  solitary  as  I  lay  in  my 
cradle,  thus  solitary  stand  I  yet  on  the  edge  of  the  fifrave.  I 
have  gone  through  life  like  a  shadow,  and  my  Hfe  has  been 
like  a  shade.  More  and  more  it  vanishes  from  my  eyes ;  but 
the  Eternal  Eather,  whose  will  I  have  obeyed,  opened  to  me 
a  new,  a  glorious  life,  to  which  I  advance  with  indescribable 
joy !  The  beneficial  jpravers  which  I  send  forth,  and  which  I 
feel  will  be  heard — ^the  feeling  of  a  presentiment  of  heaven, 
that  feeling  of  angelic  peace  which  has  accompanied  me — ^the 
tran<^uillity  which  no  pain  is  able  to  disturb — ^the  delicious 
emotions  of  joy — ^the  pleasurable  t^ars  which  I  often  shed — 
oh,  those  dear  holy  messengers ! — ^what  do  they  announce  to 
me  other  than  that  I  soon  shall  behold  the  image  of  all  love, 
of  all  perfection — ^that  the  yearning  spark  wiU  soon  unite 
itself  with  the  sacred  fire  from  which  it  is  sprung ! 

Here  the  feeble  hand  ceased  to  guide  the  pen — ^the  heart 
which  had  throbbed  so  long  with  love  and  pain  now  reposes. 

The  Solitary  is  gone  home  to  her  Father — she  ia  now 
happy! 
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Who  that  has  saSeied — ^that  has,  in  moments  of  deep  and 
dark  pain,  found  in  his  heart  a  world  of  misery,  and  then  felt 
the  necessity,  cherished  the  heartfelt  wish,  to  be  comforted  by 
a  being  from  a  higher  world — has  not,  at  times,  hoped  in 
enthusiastic  melandioly  to  see  an  angel  come  down,  who  with 
merciful  healing  hand  would  touch  the  wounded  hearty  and 
solve  the  dark  riddle  of  life  and  sufEering  ? 

Oh,  when  nature  smiles  around  us  in  her  glorious  garment 
of  summer-— when  she,  like  an  enchanting  beloved  one- 
affectionate,  beaming,  warm,  embracea  with  pure  joy  man,  her 
bridegroom — then,  if  the  human  heart  remain  cold  and  re- 
served, and  solemn  as  the  grave ;— if  it  alone  cannot  mingle 
its  voice  in  the  jubilant  chorus  of  the  earth — ^if  man  fancy 
himseK  to  be  the  only  repulsed  Qn&— how  good  were  it  then 
if  a  voice  £rom  heaven  wnispered  this  decUffation  to  the  un- 
happy one,  '*  Thou  also  art  beloved !  Son  of  sufiking,  endure 
with  patience ;  thou  also  shalt  one  time  drink  &om  the  cap 
of  happiness !" 

Ye  bitter  sufferings,  inconsolable  sorrow,  despair — ^I  have 
known  ye !  Heavenly  voice,  full  of  mercy  and  comfort,  I 
have  heard  thee,  and  shall  never  forget  thee.  Yet  to-day 
caUest  thou  to  me  from  the  world  of  spirits.  My  soul  hears 
thee,  my  heart  understands  thee !  At  this  moment,  in  which 
memory  has  opened  the  leaves  of  my  book  of  life,  and  my  pen 
will  recal  the  remembrance  of  long  flown  times,  the  still  night 
has  laid  all  around  me  to  rest.  I  am  alone,  awake,  and  with 
me  it  is  suffering  which  dissipates  repose.  The  pale  light  of 
my  lamp  makes  me  aware  ef  the  shadow  of  a  fearful  form 
upon  the  wall  near  me,  which  reminds  me  of  that  which 
legends  ascribe  to  the  gnomes,  those  children  of  dust  and  of 
darkness.  This  horrible  shape  is  my  own — is  my  body.  And 
this,  so  deformed,  so  heavily  afflicted  body  is  united  to  a  soul 
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which  adores  the  beautiful  in  the  inward  being,  as  well  as  in 
the  outward  form. 

Alone  with  myself  and  my  shadow,  surrounded  by  night 
and  silence,  I  yet  feel  the  smile  float  upon  my  lips — 1  listen 
with  quiet  joy  to  the  harmonious  voices  which  rise  up  fixmi 
the  depths  of  my  soul  in  humble  oflerings  of  praise  to  heaven ; 
and  I  can  only  compare  the  delightful,  clear  peace  which  en* 
compasses  my  soul,  with  the  gentle  moonlight  that  at  this 
moment  spreads  itself  over  the  moss-roses  in  my  window. 

There  was  a  time  when  everything  in  me  was  quite  other- 
wise, in  which  I  hated  the  world  and  myself;  in  which  I 
wished  that  I  had  never  been  born. 

Li  the  May  of  life,  during  those  days  of  spring  in  which  the 
whole  of  organised  nature,  ever^  created  existence,  becomes 
parfcaker  of  some  drops  of  joy ;  in  which  gentle  pinions  rock 
mankind,  and  heaven  vaults  itself  so  loftily  and  brightly  above 
us — at  that  time  I  became  acquainted  with  misfortune,  and 
bitter  were  then  my  complaints. 

It  was  in  my  drooping  soul,  as  in  the  outward  world,  when, 
in  our  northern  climate,  the  days  towards  winter  rapidly 
decrease,  the  nights  become  longer,  and  the  sun,  like  a  dying 
one,  seems  only  to  rise,  to  say  farewell,  and  then  to  sink 
again.  I  cherished  not  the  hope  that  a  new  year  would  alter 
for  me  the  course  of  things ;  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  behind 
the  decreasing  light  a  night  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
dark,  spreading  itself  over  all. 

Happy  are  the  dead ;  they  suffer  no  longer !  Happier  still 
are  the  unborn,  who  have  never  suffered!  Happy  also  are 
you,  ye  pitied  fools ;  ye  who  laugh  at  your  misery;  ye  who 
plait  for  yourselves  crowns  from  your  staraw  couches;  ye  who 
dream  that  ye  are  great  and  happy.  Ye  are  pitied  unjustly ! 
Ah,  ye  feel,  indeed,  nothing,  and  your  misfortune  is  conceded 
by  the.  flowers  of  your  madness.    Happy  are  ye ! 

Thus  thought  I,  thus  compained  I,  as  one  evening  I  dragged 
myself  along  with  slow  steps,  in  one  of  the  darkest  alleys  of 
the  park  on  the  estate  of  my  parents. 

I  was  young  and  unhappy,  and  never— no,  never—can  one 
feel  misfortune  so  bitterly  as  in  youth.  In  maturer  years 
the  feelings  become  blunted — the  blood  flows  more  tran- 
quilly; one  is  already  accustomed  to. suffering — the  way  is 
ni%t  then  so  long  to  the  terminating  goal  of  all.  suffering. 

s 
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But  wl^a  fsin.  sixrprises  us  in  youth,  then  th«t  whidi  19 
terrific  in  its  novelty  is  increased  by  the  jet  mieurbed 
stareiigth  of  the  feelings  by  which  that  wild,  fruitless  stn^le 
against  fate  is  excited,  whose  eonsequences  toe  hopelessnoess 
and  despair. 

Siddy  and  infirm  at  nineteen,  I  went  throngh  Ixfe  tizmd 
and  gloomy  as  an  unblessed  shade.  I  had  been  happy; 
therefore,  I  now  entered  so  much  the  more.  I  was  full  of 
life  and  health  till  my  seventeenth  year — ^and  so  beloved-^ 
and  so  happy !  Then  I  felt  myseif  good,  foimd  ihe  world  so 
beautiful,  regarded  mankind  as  angels,  and  God  as  the  Father 
of  all.  A  tedious  illness  threw  me  about  this  time  upon  the 
couch  of  suieiing,  from  which  I  arose  again  disfigured  in  tlie 
most  fearful  manner.  People  pitied  me  at  first ;  but  soon 
they  tomed  away  from  me — ^my  mother  also,  my  brotberfr 
and  sisters,  did  so.  My  heart  became  bitter;  1  felt  the 
deterioration  of  my  mind,  and  began  to  think  myself  aiban* 
doned  by  G-od  and  man.  The  careful  education,  the  fine  ac* 
complishments,  which,  in  my  younger  years,  had  been  my 
share,  served  now  only  to  sharpen  the  sense  of  my  mis- 
fortune. Never  beat  a  heart  in  a  human  breast  with  more 
glowing  love  for  freedom,  activity,  and  the  heroic  virtues, 
which  history  displays  in  splendid  prototypes.  Never  flamed 
more  enthusiastically  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  soul  of  a 
youth.  Cato,  Brutus,  Scipio,  Eegulus,  they  were  my  proto-^ 
types— ^I  wished  to  resemble  them,  if  not  to  excel  Idiem  all— ^ 
and  my  name,  like  liheirs,  should  be  honoured  by  a  noble 
posterity.  Benown  and  joy,  with  a  rich,  virtuous,  and  use* 
M  life — ^that  was  the  quidkly  vanished  dream  of  my  fiarst 
youth. 

Misecable  compassion,  contempt,  forget&lnesfl — ^with  a 
useless,  sickly,  joyless  life — ^were  the  horrible  realities  whiek 
locked  me  in  their  iron  arms  on  my  awaking,  which  drew  me 
down  £rom  my  heaven,  and  darkened  to  me  the  whole  world 
— »and  God,  and  his  beautifol  sun,  and  his  mercy  towards  hie 
creatures. 

Doubt,  with  its  murmuring  never-answered  questioiis, 
arose  in  mv  soul,  and  midnight  darkness  indosea  my  \m* 
easily  throbbing  heart.  An  unending  pain  agitated  my 
breast,  whilst  the  panting  bieatjh  moved  it  up  and  dewn. 

*^  How  have  I  sinned  that  I  should  be  so  severely,  so 
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fearfuHj  puniriied — for  •what  have  I  heaome  so  imliappy  P** 
asked  I,  loudly  mucBmring,  as  ynth.  tearful  eyes  I  loGked 
around  me  on  the  bboming  scenes  wluob  lidklj  and  beauti* 
fully  miirounded  me. 

It  was  a  glonoiwly  fine  evening.  The  Bun  was  descending 
all  was  tranquil — only  a  low  murmur  stole  now  and  then^ 
like  a  whispered  declaration  of  lore,  between  foliage  and 
flowers  through  the  wood.  Everything  seemed  to  rejoice — I 
alone  suffered !  I  wished  to  be  the  bird  which  thougfatfuEy 
twittered,  swinging  upon  the  green  branches — or  the  flower 
which  beamed  so  splendidly,  which  gaye  forth  such  sweet 
ordour — or  the  butterfly  which  rested  in  its  bosom — may, 
even  i^e  moss .  overgrown,  happy,  senseless  rock  against 
which  I  leaned; — only  not  man — only  not  the  suffering; 
pitiable  human  being  which  I  was ! 

I  rested  myself  beside  a  lake  which  bounded  the  park,  and 
which  was  encompassed  by  the  most  beautiful  shores. 

Ob  how  often  had  I  formerly,  with  youthful  pleasure  and 
j<y>  guided  my  little  boat  over  its  dancing  waves !  How 
onen  had  I,  with  my  powerful  arms,  divided  its  gentle 
waters — ^kissed  them  with  warm  lips — and  seen  in  the  clear 
depths  whicb  mirrored  back  a  cloudless  heaveu,  the  image  of 
my  pure  heart,  my  fresh  life !  As  formerly,  still  green,  riant 
shores  garlanded  the  quiet  lake— as  formerly,  the  dark  blue 
of  the  heavens  reflected  itself  iu  its  depths — ^my  boat  lay  osi 
the  shore — everything  had  remained  so  unchanged,  so  kindly 
unchanged !  I  only  was  no  longer  like  myself,  was  no  longer 
the  same.     I  found  everything  here,  excepting  only  myself. 

I  bowed  myself  down  to  touch  the  cool  water  with  my 
glowing  lips,  but  suddenly  drew  back  at  the  sigbt  of  my  own 
detestable  image,  which,  like  my  demon  of  misfortune,  raised 
itself  towards  me  more  terrific  than  ever  from  the  dark 
depths.    It  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  stung  by  a  snake. 

With  disordered  and  painful  feelings,  I  fixed  my  stony 
gaze  upon  the  opposite  shore.  Joyfdl  human  voices  sounded 
thence ;  and  I  soon  perceived  how  gay  couples  swung  around 
in  a  merry  midsun^mer  dance.  Songs  and  laughter  'echoed 
back  from  the  rocks  around.  I  arose,  turned  myself  away, 
and  went  deeper  into  the  wood. 

Through  the  opening  of  an  avenue  shone  opposite  to  me 
the  brilliantly-illumined  windows  of  the  castle  of  my  pairesits. 

s2 
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They  Held  there  that  night  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  ui  J  eldest  sister  to  the  paternal  house.  She  had  left  it  in 
her  childhood,  in  order  to  be  brought  up  by  near  relations  in 
the  capital ;  and  now  returned  back  an  amiable  bride,  and 
was  received  by  festivities  which  I  now  escaped  as  earnestly 
as  I  formerly  had  sought  them. 

"Nobody  will  miss  me,  nobody  will  think  about  me," 
thought  I,  with  bitter  feelings,  as  I  went  away  to  seek  for 
darkness  and  quiet.  "  Parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  make 
yourselves  happy— dance^sing !  I  shall  never  more  sing, 
never  more  dance,  never  more  laugh !" 

Music  now  resounded  from  the  castle,  and  brought  to  me 
the  bewitching  tones  of  my  favourite  waltz^^the  joyous  voices 
firom  the  shore  became  louder  and  louder — ^I  went,  and  went, 
and  went — ^they  pursued  me.  Oh  all  ye  unfortunate  friends, 
ye  who  like  me  have  felt  yourselves  without  joy,  without 
hope  in  the  world — ^was  it  not  then,  during  the  innocent  joy 
of  others,  that  envy  and  bitter  chagrin  crept  into  your  hearts  ? 
If  it  be  painful  to  suffer  imdeservedly,  then  it  is  doubly 
painfiil  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  one  has  deserved  it,  when 
one,  for  the  first  time,  detects  in  oneself  an  envious  and  dis- 
dainful state  of  mind.  I  cannot  4escribe  what  a  feeling  of 
infinite  pain  overpowered  for  some  moments  my  whole  being. 
My  whole  power  was  concentrated  upon  one  point — ^upon 
the  consciousness  of  my  suffering.  It  was  intolerable  to  me. 
"  Oh,  my  God !  comfort  me,  comfort  me !"  exclaimed  I  many 
times  with  a  hollow  voice,  before  which  I  myself  shuddered. 
"  K  thou  be  the  God  of  mercy,  then  pity  thou  thy  suffering 
child !  Give  me  again  that  which  thou  hast  taken  from  me  ; 
or  open  thy  heaven — send  an  angel  to  me,  an  angel  which 
shall  tell  me  why  I  suffer — or  annihilate  me !  I  am  a  grain 
of  dust  before  thee — mingle  me  with  the  dust — only  cause 
that  I  cease  to  feel,  to  suffer !"  This  wild,  incoherent  prayer 
— ah,  I  felt  it — was  only  an  audacious,  bitter  murmur.  I 
should  have  thrown  from  me  at  this  moment  every  earthly 
consolation ;  I  should  not  have  received  them.  Ajo.  angel's 
voice  alone,  an  immediate  revelation,  would  only,  so  I 
imagined,  give  me  tranquillity — could  only  give  me  back  my 
extinguished  hope,  my  faith  on  that  whicQ  once  had  been  so 
sacred,  so  certain,  and  so  clear,  and  which  now  to  my  feeling, 
unstable  and  wrapped  in  darkness,  lefb  me  without  any 
support. 
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Every  one  who,  like  me,  has  been  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly plunged  into  the  depths  of  misfortune,  will  feel  \^th 
me.  People  could  not  be  so  unhappy  if,  with  the  loss  of  all 
earthly  hopes,  they  did  not  also  often  lose  £dth  in  a  wise  and 
merciful  (xod.  That  gracious  voice  which  exdaimed  to  us 
that  not  a  yarrow,  much  less  one  of  us,  £Edls  unobserved  to 
the  earth — ^that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered — ^thia 
voice  is  not  perceived  in  the  tempest  of  passions — and  if  even 
it  do  find  a  way  to  our  breast,  it  is  not  always  able  to  silence 
the  excited  waves — for  that  wild,  impatient  heart  desires 
then  an  instantaneous  effect  tojprove  its  truth— and  if  in  our 
murmuring  no  consolatory  feelmg  descends  into  our  tumul- 
tuous heart — if  our  fate  do  not  change,  our  sufferings  remain 
the  same — then  we  despair— then — ah,  how  unhappy  are  we 
then ! 

With  eyes  fixed  on  the  ni^ht  I  went  onward,  and  seemed 
to  myi^lf  like  a  child  of  the  night. 

AU  at  once  as  it  were  a  hundred-weij^^ht  fell  upon  my 
heart,  that  what  I  suffered,  what  I  felt,  might  be  omy  a  re- 
petition of  that  which  others  had  felt  and  suffered  before  me. 
The  bloody  sweat  of  millions  of  human  beings,  the  tears  of 
millions,  had  moistened  before  me  the  path  of  pain  upon 
which  I  wandered,  and  would  moisten  it  after  me ;  and  shud- 
dering, I  saw  in  thought,  like  ugly  ghosts,  darker  than  the 
night  which  encompassed  me,  aU  the  sufferings  and  afflictions 
of  the  human  race  pass  before  me — ^the  sufferings  of  the 
body,  of  the  heart,  of  feeling,  those  never  wearied  harpies, 
which  leave  not  the  unfortunate,  until  he  has,  brother-like, 
extended  his  hand  as  a  skeleton  to  death — and  in  my  own 
xiame,  and  that  of  all  sufferers,  I  lifted  up  a  piercing,  painful, 
murmuring  cry,  and  directed  my  eyes  lamentingly  to  the 
stars.  In  tranquil,  undisturbed  majesty,  they  stood  dearly 
sparkling  above  my  head,  and  this  immovable  order,  this 
eternally  unshaken  repose  of  heaven,  awoke  in  my  breast  ice- 
cold  despair.  "  Let  us  die !"  exclaimed  I  in  thought  to  my 
brethren  in  misfortune — "  let  us  die — ^then  all  is  at  an  end — 
we  have  no  compassionate  Father  in  heaven !" . 

I  had  seated  myself,  and  felt  with  gloomy  satisfaction  how 
the  dampness  of  the  night  penetrated  my  dress ;-— I  hoped 
that  it  would  undermine  my  enfeebled  health — and  my  only 
wish  now  was  for  death.   AVhether  it  would  conduct  me  now 
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to  a  more  Mendlj  fate,  or  ozily  anmhilate  my  afflidjed  being, 
it  waa  welcome  i^  me,  dear  to  me,  aad  imworfly  lon^d  &r 
by  me.  !N<>bo(fy  would  weep  for  me — all  mj  family  would, 
like  my«e]f,  regard  my  death  aa  a  ^in.  I  knew  it,,  knew  it 
oaaly  too  wdl! 

Towards  midnight  tbe  musie  waa  ailent,  and  I  heaid  bow 
^e  daaoLcera  on.  the  shore  departed  by  degrees,  amid  ebeezfol 
Bounds.  iLll  at  length  wb&  stilL  lit  had  become  dazfe,.  and 
the  atar%  whose  glSitering  pomp  had  seemed  to.  mock  my 
Bain,  were  wrapped  ia  clouds.  The  whole  country  lay  hiddcai 
in  d»ep  nighty  and  at  a  distance  the  thund^  waa  neard  to 
iKril;  All  this  accorded  more  with  my  in<ward  feeling;  and 
did  me  infinite  good..  I  threw  myseHf  down  upon  the  groiwd, 
and  wept  bittedy.  I  wept  long,  and  felt  tiieseby  a  b^aefidai 
alleviation.  Gentler  feelings  pressed  into  my  heart,  and 
combated  s^ainst  the  bitter  onea.i  The  thoughts  so  psecvDus 
to  me  of  a  reward  on  the  other  ade  of  life,  for  sufferings 
patiently  endused,  of  a  wise,  alL-cempassionate  iFatber,  came 
i^gain  and  again^  I  was  now  able  to  pray  to  him  witii  a  snb- 
rndssiye  heart.  I  prayed — pcrayed  for  consolation — for  light 
and  strength,  wildi  that  fervent,  nameless  pray^,  whose 
strength  opens  bea^eaa,  and  seems  able  to  press  with  the 
sighs  of  the  heavt,  to  the  throne  of  the  !^earnal.  I  had, 
wMLst  I  -piayed,  raised  myself  up,  but  soon  sank  down:  again 
to  the  ®BB*th,  enfeebled  by  my  feelings  and  by  pain,  depn?!ed 
even  as  much  of  thought  as  of  power,  and  diui  tcmes  of  la* 
inentatian  laboured  forth  i&am  my  panting  breast. 

The  night  waa  warm,  aoid  so  tranquil  that  no  breath  of  air 
was  sent  fbrth ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  at  times  as  if  a  trembling 
paased  through  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  imdoir  which  I  hy-j 
with  my£uQe  to  the  earthy  and  each  time  an  inyoluntar^ 
shudder  passed  through  me.  Three  times  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a*  hand  passed  over  my  head  lightly  and  caressingly,  and 
vith  the  pleasant  sensation  which  I  perceived  therefrom,  a 
delightfol  remembrance  of  my  childhood  livingly  awoke 
-witkbi  me.  So  had  Maria,  the  little  beLoyed  one  of  my 
childish  years,  caressed  me^  when  we,  fatigued  by  sport  and 
exercise,  rested  upon  the  soft  grass  together.  I  bad  per- 
ceived this  sensB^n,  when  the  lit&  one  raised  her  fedbie 
hfind  &om  her  death-bed,  and  laid  it,  far  then  whe  could  no 
kmgw  spea&,  as  it  were  in  blessing  on  my  head. 


Wais  4bft  SHHur  io  aie  »t  ihii  BsovMBaot  ?    Was  she^   tke 
^onfiMJ:  floigel  of  earAv  a«oub  l)^  the  AU-jnercilbl  to  confert 
iieP    CMi^  liiinr  joy  hawk  beat  Afl  these  tb^ 
soul ! 

I  bdoe^ed  mUh  eeilaixdy  flist  something'  sapensainaral  was 
aiesr  me,  bi»l»,  aUhongh  the  haiir  of  1117  heal  vooe  mpdtghrt,  jet 
jaj  heart  Mb  no  Jbttc  IVliflt^.  indeed,  does  one  fear  vhem 
mte  is  jeepif  iRareiohad  ?  Kaj,  erea.  the  most  ^omv  i8¥»^ 
latioKxs  of  tM  spkitnal  worid  tenrify  wo  Manser.  The  ^ellngs 
,«f  hmomr  which  thej  infuse  are  irehMnne;  ^e^  rcfiresh-^hej 
xsiise  us  above  eactlUy  nam,  amd  seem  less  hc(mU&  ihau  ^is. 
Jii  mf  faoivvevcor^  a  eonsoIatioxL  wfaidh,  as  we  believe,  appsoaches 
US  m  ft  betoYei  shape  from  th»t  uuknowii  land  ib  whooe 
^pacftals  all  lights  of  the  hmnaa  wj^xit&re  eciiriikgdflhed-;- 
theiteS^se  aU  becomes  tranquil  in  i^e  tumultuous  Imask,  and 
jsll  the  pulses  beat  in  adoffuag  expeetatboL  Thus  openBted 
in  my  soul  the  thought  of  Maria's  presence.  I  cafied  her 
soflijlj  by  name — hesou^  her  to  lay  her  hand  upast  aoy  heart 
— and  amid  fbeUags  of  peace  aihd  sweet  re^se^  snush  as  I  had 
JKver  felt  beAare,  I  f eU  into  a  JKand  «f  droaming  stupefaction. 
During  this,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  saw  Maria  cioEthed  xa 
whitet^  mi  iodescri'hably  beautiful,,  sit  near  me,  in  her  hand 
a  palm-branch  with  which  she  fanned  me — ^whilst  I,  in  no 
condition  to  speak  or  clearly  to  think,  pleased  myself  for 
some  moiiMflDts  oinLy  by  the  feding,  hov  well  it  was  wifth  me. 
.All  at  onee  I  perceived  Maaria  seize  me  by  ihd  haifed,  and 
jonJd'  feeliogs  of  indescribable  satisiacldoa  I  faaaMsied  murseif 
dkatiog  away  at  her  side  over  the  earth  towards  hea'veQ. 

"  I  am  dead!*^  thought  I ;  and  an  uBspeakable  sensstieBL 
of  joy  passed  with  the  thought  through  my  soul. 

I  wished  to  turn  myself  round,  that  I  mighi  yet  onee  more 
J9ehold  this  eai12i  upon  whieh  I  had  sufiieared  439  mueh— 'but 
mists  dimmed  my  view. 

The  clouds  environed  me  ever  more  deixsely  5  I  felt  how 
the  frosty  dampt  daiUed  my  breast,  and  dulled  the  ^ow 
which  the  rostless  beating  of  my  heart  had  occasioned.  ^  It 
is  good !"  thought  I ;  "  that  is  the  enfolding  of  the  grave, 
the  embrace  of  death— 'h«w  beautifully  they  cooi!  «oon — 
4KK«i  shall  I  he  transfonned.'*  Agadn  it  became  dark  to  me, 
as  if  I  ware  not  yet  •  dead,  cmly  dying.  My  mind  became 
smeary  moment  more  benumbed ;  it  becaoiae  ever  dai^er  and 
darbar  he&re  mj  eyes — a  daaU  aoug^ib^,  as  of  distant  ^isoods, 
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was  in  mj  ears.  Yet  clearly  and  calmly  remained  to  me  the 
consdonsness  of  a  guiding  hand,  even  in  the  moments  in 
which  I  entirely  seemed  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  my  owli 
existence. 

A  sudden  feeling  of  pain,  which  thrilled  through  my  heart 
like  a  dagger^stroke,  recall^  me  to  thought  and  conscious- 
ness. I.found  myself  lying  upon  the  earth  as  shortly  before, 
and  should  have  regarded  m  as  merely  a  dream  had  I  not 
still  felt  the  soft,  warm  hand  which  inclosed  mine.  I  was 
feeble  and  powerless.  Without  raising  my  head,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Maria,  why  didst  thou  not  take  me  up  into  thy  bright 
home  ?  Why  am  I  yet  upon  earth,  where  people  suffer  so 
much  and  so  hopelessly — ^why,  ah,  why  must  I  stiU  suffer  ?" 

"  Gbd  wills  it,"  rephed  a  voice,  as  charming  and  melodious 
as  we  represent  to  ourselves  that  of  angek.  Impatiently 
murmiuing,  I  asked,  ^'  And  to  what  purpose  shall  llive  and 
suffer  ?." 

"  In  order  to  be  better  thyself— to  be  useful  to  others." 

'^  How  can  I,  miserable  worm,  be  useful  to  others  f " 

"  Through  tl^  patience — through  the  example  of  thy  sub- 
mission." 

^'Ah,  I  have  strength  to  feel  my  suffering,  but  not  to 
bear  it !" 

"Pray!" 

"  Gbd's  image  is  darkened  in  my  heart — I  cannot  pray ! '  I 
have  seen  the  abyss  of  pain — ^have  understood  the  sufferings 
of  men — ^and  I  see — I  understand  God  no  more !  Oh,  be 
not  angry,  pure,  holy  angel !  Thou  who  livest  in  light,  look 
merdfmly  upon  the  son  of  darkness — enlighten  me— com- 
fort me !" 

"  Yes,  I  will  comfort  thee !" 

"  Tell  me,  compassionate*  angel,  has  the  Eternal  sent  thee 
tome?" 

"  He  has  sent  me  to  thee." 

"  His  eye  thus,  then,  sees  the  tormented  worm  creeping 
in  the  dust  ?  The  suffering  creatures  of  the  earth  are  not 
unobserved  by  Him  ? 

*f  He  sees,  he  numbers  them  all." 

"  Oh,  Maria !  say,  if  God  be  all-good  and  merciful,  where- 
fore all  the  wretchedness,  all  the  simerings  of  men  P" 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  thee  to  know  that  he  will  afford  com- 
fort to  all,  and  will  sometime  cause  all  suffering  to  cease." 
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^'  I  cannot  take  hold  on  this  comfort — ^I  do  not  imder- 
Btand  how  happinoBs  can  ever  outweigh  pain.  Happy  angel 
— ^thou  who  wast  abeady  in  childhood  snatched  away  from 
the  earth — ^thou  hast  never  known  its  afflictions — ^thou  un- 
derstandest  them  not !  Hear  now  one  of  its  victims  speak  ! 
Hear,  and  if  thy  incpiporeal  being  can  yet  cherish  human 
feelis^gs — if  this  heart,  familiar  with  the  felicity  of  heaven,  be 
not  cold  for  foreign  suffering — ^then  shudder !"  And  from 
the  depths  of  my  agitated  heart  I  exclaimed — "  We  suffer, 
we  suffer!  We  caU  for  help,  and  the  earth  opens  her 
abysses,  and  heaven  looks  coldly  down  and  despises  us. 
The  night  of  despair  covers  us — the  vulture  sits  on  our 
heart,  and  rends  urom  it  piece  after  piece — and  gnaws  and 
gnaws.  We  call  on  death,  out  death  comes  not.  We  curse 
our  life — we  blaspheme—"  I  paused,  thriUed  through 
with  horror! 

Everything  was  still  for  a  moment,  and  I  endeavoured, 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  to  stupify  my  mind ;  for  I  dreaded 
to  hear  that  scornful  laughter,  to  see  those  dark  abysses,  to 
feel  those  pangs  of  agony. 

^^  Listen!"  said  the  aaigel-vcHce  suddenly,  strong  and  deli- 
douB  as  a  harp-tone.  ^'  Listen  to  the  song  of  victory  from 
my  Hps,  which  the  suffering  children  of  earth  wiU  some  time 
sing  altogether  in  the  bright  heavens !"  And  I  heard  the 
anselic  song,  which  sounded  like  a  voice  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  yet  quite  near  to  me. 

Oh  thon  haman  anguish 

Thy  abode  was  brief  I 
Heart,  ei^nchised  captive, 

What  a  blest  relief, 
Bt  suffering  purified, 
Now  to  God  allied! 

To  the  bright  blue  heaven, 

From  the  vale  of  care, 
Let  thine  eye  be  given, 

Think  not  on  despair  I 
See  above,  in  brightness, 
The  dwelling  of  uprightness  I 

Though  our  life's  track  leAds  us 

Through  a  foreign  land, 
*Tis  but  the  course  that  speeds  ns 

To  the  bright  .world's  strand. 
And  afar  off,  we 
The  Father's  house  can  see. 
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Then  oar  hopw  wen  tendii^ 

Amid  storm  and  fear ;. 
BlesBBdneas  unending 

The  aviated  ooal  ia  flaiaedf 
The  victorj  is  ODtainedr 

Nerer  more  in  sadness 

Shifl  iM  look  1»  faenroH, 
Sgriog's  eternal  i^oeaa 

To  oar  hearts  is  ^ven ;  .  . 

And  like  the  saints  above, 
H— DefwtL  our  life  ia  love  t 

Bone  no  mist  annoimdetihi 

SLrrorallia  o''«c; 
Word  of  donbt  confonndeth 

Oar  weak  fkith  no  more, 
F«r  Irnik  ae  pare,  m  etear, 
Sbinethonl;  beret 

Tfaft  fion^  ceased,  Inii;  Z  fimcied  I  still  heard  it.  The  paoL 
also  in  mj  soul  ceased.  I  felt  how  every  bitter  feeHng  wmin 
JB0  ittsBoi'vad  ifcsdf  by  die^praes,  and  gme  plfl4se  to  gen^e,  con- 
sdHtoej-  ones.  Sweet  teairs  iraa  down  mj  cheeks,  and  &  feel- 
ing liro  thttt  of  tbe  peaoe  j.a8t  now  sung,  mereame  for  a 
moment  my  being.  Soon,  however,  the  torment  woke  agam, 
and  douibft  raised  itself  agam  ^m  the  depths  of  my  seal.  I 
dblded  my  hands  and  prayed,  ^'  Oh  pitying,  gentile  angel,  :fop- 
give  my  weakness — ^leave  me  not — coutisme  to  give  my  soul 
light!  Tell  me,  what  indeed  is  tiiat  for  wfaieh  we  htfte 
struggle  and  su^r  P' 

"  The  right,  the  true  life,  of  whieh  this  earthly  life  is  emkj 
the  shadow.  An  eternal  mounting  upwards,  an  eternal  ap- 
proach to  God,  the  fountain  of  truth  and  bliss.  That  light, 
that  peace,  that  sancti&eatum  and^  pure  joy,  which  we  h^^ 
seek  for  in  vain,  we  shall  there  find. 

"  Ah,"  I  replied,  gloomily,  "  night  encompasses  me — ^I 
cannot  take  hold  on  the  light." 

"  Behold,  the  red  of  the  moxning  breaks,"  cried  the  voice; 
"  behold,  how  it  diffuses  light  around  us ;  how  every  object, 
which  just  now  were  yet  v^ed  in  nocturnal  shadow,  appears 
in  brightness,'  beauty,  and  truth.  Thus  also  on  the  mbming 
of  eternity  will  its  sun  diffuse  light  over  all  the  perplexities 
of  life — then  wilt  thou  understand  wherefore  thou  hast  suf- 
fered ;  only  continue  good,  only  continue  submissive — and  all 
will  be  right.  Son  of  suffering  1  thou  also  wilt  one  day  drink 
from  the  cup  of  felicity!" 
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^  .^[iid  the  poor  tmnf)t0d  oiiBS^  they  ivliom  n^ 
to  crime,  wbam  mis&ctime  degrafdes — Vfhat  fate  may  they 
eoyeut?" 

^  €k)d  isr  loevei&il  and  just — adore  hna  f 

^Jknd  tlie  wicked — ^thejwkom  a  horriblB  defltiny  bbohb 
€fYeB.  &om  th^  cradle  to  hme  destined  tO'  be  the  icovrgo  of 
iheir  feliow-beii^  P" 

Tbft  aiBgel  was  adlemt  a  irhile,  bat  at  lengtb  said  wi^  a 
gentle,  sdenm  serioiiBness,  ^  Wbez^ore  these  questzaiu,  this 
daa^uiet,  diild  of  dust  ?    There  is  a  €hod — worship  God  I" 

It  became  brighter  ia  .my  sonL  "  Oh,"  said  I  softiy,  "  I 
uaderstand  thee.  Gbd  ia  God,  aoid  thai;  says  everylzhnur— 
my^  God  am,"  added  I,  ^^  deep  mijojovlteeHi^^ 

^  And  thy  iPabher !"  said  the  angelxB  voice. 

^^Yes— ^ay  [Father — ^aod  a  Eather  who  pardons  I  Oh, 
Mona^  ixHl  me^— if  I,  too  weak  to  bear  my  buEoeiiy  yoihiiitaiafy 
laid  down  a  Hfe  which  I  felt  to  be  intolerable,  wouM  not  this 
father  reeeive  l^s  unhappy  child,  into  his  pait^matL  bosom  P** 

^  Dot  Bot  mislead  thyself^"  rep&d  the  voice ;  ''  he  wiho 
gives  way  before  the  trials  can  never  deserve  the  reward.  O^ 
vuffcc  witk  patience — ^hi^e  with  confidenee  I  Beprivte  not 
tliyself  of  the  reward  which  awaits  thee — of  the  weU-pleasiBg 
of  Giod^  of  the  good  pixce  witness  of  thine  own  conBcye&ee,  of 
the  blessings  of  those  to  whom  thou  canst  be  axpaa  earth  a 
support  aad  a  comfort." 

^  But  if  I  see  that  I  am^  a  burden  to  othen  as  to  iiiy«ri£ 
if "  ^ 

^  Do  right  and  w(H!i^p  God,"  replied  the  Voice,  in  a  severe 
tone.  I  felt  pain.  At  length  I  said,  dejectedly,  ^  life  is 
iongv  imfiniteiy  long,  fer  the  unhappy,  who  ha;ve  ^on  eartii  no 
other,  better  lot  to  expect;  and  the  tcmrinaiting  gotl  of 
soiffiBring  sq^ears  to  him  too  distant  for  it  to  ofeaoAe  as  a  con- 
stant sMeviation  o£  eTver^-retuming  pain.  Tfa^,  tboo,  in  the 
eD^Tyment  cf  eveivaacendiiig  happinesB,  meaoorest  sot,  re- 
aarkest  sat,  the  course  of  the  years ;  -dion  canst  not  iMdc 
what,  an  xnimtude  of  duration  the  days,  tl^  boors,  nay,  even 
file  HiiniLtes,  have  for  the  UBfi»i;unate,  who  counts  kis  pangB 
by  the  beating  of  his  pulse  I  If  thoa,  heavenily  oom&rter, 
^rart  ever  near  me,  I  would  mot  complain ;  but  when  thou 
vetnmiBst  to  the  bright  home  from  which  thou  out  of  mercy 
hast  deBeesaded;  what  wiH  become  of  me^P    Mow  riudl  i  Ins 
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able  to  bear  those  long,  long  hours,  which  the  imited^pains 
of  the  soul  and  the  body  m^e  so  insufferable  f " 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee,"  replied  the  angel,  whose  voice  was 
again  infinitely  soft  and  gentle ;  "  I  will  assist  thee  to  endure 
those  hours,  and  to  feel  those  pains  less.  God  has  strewn 
everywhere  the  seeds  of  consolation  and  joy ;  we  will  seek  for 
them  together.  We  will  be  submissive— rand  all  will  become 
good;  we  will  be  submissive — and  peace  will  descend  into 
our  hearts.  We  will  worship  God  together — ^together  seek 
for  the  mitigation  of  thy  pain ;  and  if  thou  must  weep,  thou 
shalt  no  longer  weep  alone."  At. these  words  the  voice  of 
the  angel  becaine  as  it  were  stifled  by  emotion. 

"Do  the  immortals  also  shed  tears?"  thought  I;  and 
amazed  beyond  all  description,  as  well  by  the  words  as  byi;he 
emotion  that  followed  them,  I  raised  myself  up,  and  ventured 
for  the  first  time  to  contemplate  the  white  figure  which  sate 
at  my  side.  Trembling  I  sought  for  the  dear,  well-known 
features  of  Maria;  I  found  them  not.  A  lovely,  to  me, 
strange  countenance,  veiled  with  compassionate  tears,  and 
brightened  by  the  dawning  crimson  of  the  morning,  bent 
over  me,  and  a  warm,  sofb,  rosy  mouth  impressed  upon  my 
brow  an  affectionate  kiss. 

"  Oh,  my  brother,  my  beloved  brother !"  whispered  the 
same  angelic  voice  which  went  so  to  my  heart,  "  recognise 
thy  sister,  whom  God  has  sent  to  thee  to  comfort  and  to 
love  thee — ^who  will  never  more  leave  thee !"  and  she  threw 
her  arms  around  me. 

My  bewilderment  was  so  great,  for  a  moment,  that  I  fancied 
I  had  lost  the  use  of  my  mind. 

My  sister  endeavoured,  in  the  most  heartfelt  affectionate 
manner,  to  overcome  the  excitement  of  my  mind.  She  locked 
me  in  her  arms,  let  my  head  rest  upon  her  breast,  and  with 
sweet  loving  words  she  hushed  to  rest  as  it  were  my  agitated 
feelings.  I  became  by  degrees  calmer,  but  for  a  long  time 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  it  was  only  my  imagination, 
excited  in  the  highest  degree,  which  had  made  me  fancy  that 
an  angelr— yet  what  do  I  say — was  it  not  an  angel,  although 
in  a  human  form? — had  been  sent  by  God  for  my  consola- 
tion !  Yes,  that  was  she,  in  the  most  beautiful  signification 
of  the  word,  and  I  felt  it  every  moment  deeper.  la  order  to 
give  my  mind  the  most  perfect  clearness,  she  told  me  in  a  few 
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words  the  accident  which  had  conducted  her  to  me.  Informed 
of  my  illness,  of  its  consequences,  and  the  unha({)p7  state  of 
my  mind,  which  my  gay  and  fortunate  brothers  had  described 
as  bordering  upon  insanity,  she  had,  immediately  on  her 
amyal  at  the  paternal  home,  inquired  after  me,  and  learnt 
that  I,  more  gloomy  than  common,  had  gone  into  the 
park.  As  she,  tolerahlj  late  at  night,  again  inquired  after 
me,  and  heard  that  I  had  not  yet  retimied,  this  amiable 
sister,  imder  the  pretence  of  going  to  rest,  stole  away  from 
the  hall,  and  into  the  park,  to  seek  out  her  afflicted  brother. 
She  was  about  to  call,  my  name,  when  my  lamenting  yoice 
reached  her  ear,  and  guided  her  to  the  spot  where  I  had  sunk 
down  oyerpowered  by  suffering,  and  almost  insensible.  She 
softly  approached  me,  lingered  quietly  beside  me,  and  heard 
how  I  called  on  the  name  of  Maria,  and  besought  her  to 
comfort  me ;  and  her  prudence  and  goodness  suggested  to 
her  the  thought  of  ayailing  herself  of  this  mistake,  which  my 
yiolently  excited  state  of  mind  and  my  heated  fancy  had 
made,  in  order  to  afford  me  consolation  in  a  manner  which 
would  make  the  greatest  impression  on  my  oyerstrained 
mind.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  our  conyersation  she 
thought  that  the  human  loying  sister,  deeply  affected  by  my 
sufferings,  would  be  more  able  to  contribute  to  my  comfort 
than  one  belonging  to.  the  world  of  spirits,  aiid  she  let  her 
feelings  speak  for  me.  "  My  brother" — ^thus  she  ended  her 
explanation — "  be  not  displeased  because  I  was  thy  angel ! 
Maria  would,  howeyer,  haye  left  thee;  and  I  will  neyer, 
neyer  more  leaye  thee  !*' 

I  could  not  oyercome  my  amazement.  "  And  those  oracular 
answers  which  thou  gayest  to  me  ?'* 

"  Thou  wilt  find  their  foundation  in  the  Gospel — there  is 
the  fountain  of  comfort  and  of  wisdom ;  we  will  together 
learn  to  gain  them  there&om." 

"  And  that  charming  consolatory  hymn,"  I  said,  with  tear- 
ful eye,  "  was  it,  then,  only  thy  composition  ?" 

"  It  was  truth,  which,  although  feebly  composed,  by  me 
was  put  into  the  form  in  which  thou  now  hast  heard  it. 
When  we  shall  sometime  hear,  in  a  better  world,  the 
yictorious  songs  of  the  suiSenng  chHdren  of  the  earth,  and 
shall  eyen  mingle  our  own  yoices  in  them — how  different, 
my  brother! — how  altogether  different  will  these  harmonies 
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of  eternity  ameta  in  coniparisom  irilih  feeble  eariUy  teitev  ( 
Ye  iheinrenly  felicities^  wkidi  no  kaman  eye  has  Been,  no  ear 
Yum  peroeiTedy  wUch  no  human  imderBtanding  easi  eomgr»» 
hend — bow,  indeed,  could  a  mortal  Toice  be  worthy  to  sing 
ye !    Ye  patient  BofSBrera,  it  will  eometime  be  yonr  lot  to  do 
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^  Yes,"  re|ilied  I,  with  emotion,  "  I  may  perlus^  sometime 
unite  my  yoice  with  tiiese ;  bnt  thou,  sister,  wilt  sing  yet 
store  foeauiifiil  among  the  happy  ones  arisen  from  the  grave 
— luppy  on  this  and  on  the  other  side — ^thou  angel  of  God!'' 
My  sister  made  no  reply,  but  looked  up  to  heaven  with  a 
glance^  in  which  patient  submission  was  so  expressively 
depicted,  as  if  she  saw  beforehand  that  severe  fate  wonld  ako 
stnke  her,  and  she  offered  up  her  own  will  as  a  sacrifice. 

She  took  my  arm  within  hers,  and  conducted  me  slowly 
back  to  the  house.  The  ever-^increasing  daylight  drove  owagr 
the  shadows  &om  around ;  morning  breezes  played  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  most  delicious  twittering  of  birds  raised 
itself  in  the  fresh  odoriferous  air.  All  this  appeared  to  me 
an  image  of  that  which  occurred  in  my  own  soul.  In  my 
night-enwrapped  mind  light  had  also  arisen ;  I  felt  the  gentle 
zephyrs  of  consolation,  I  heard  the  song  of  hope.  Silently 
went  cm  my  sister  and  myself  beside  each  other ;  but  ber 
beaming  glance,  which  now  was  riveted  upon  me,  now  passed 
over  the  enchanting  objects  whicb  surrounded  us,  ana  then 
raised  itself  to  heaven,  seemed  to  invite  my  feelings  to  follow 
in  its  holy  flight. 

The  first  beams  of  the  sim  gilded  the  windows  of  the  castle 
as  we  approached  it — ^the  same  windows  whose  guttering 
iUumiaaraon  some  hours  before  had  made  so  painiiil  an  im- 
pression upon  me.  Now  I  contemplated  them  with  quite 
difTerent  feelings ;  and  as  I  turned  to  the  beaming  torch  of 
day,  I  repeated  soflly,  with  deep  and  delightful  emotion, 
Thomson's  glorious  prayer : 

"Pather  of  light  aod  life  I  thou  Good  Saprwnel 
Oh,  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  thyself  1 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  porsnit !  andifeed  mr  &ml 
Witih  knowledgq^  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  T 

I  perceived  ihe  change  within  myself  with  Tapiure.    The 
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uodamti  soene  liad  usde  a  deep  impxeBikm  upon  me ;  and 
fa0we?«r  xminBiil  erierytfaing  which  haia  ooemved  might  be,  X 
sAffl  could  Bot  help  ascribing  it  to  a  supematoral  gmdanoe. 
Bi  Ite  moBieat  cf  paiEk  and  of  despair  I  had  esdled  upon  aa 
angel,  and  an  angel  had  descended  to  me  with  kind,  long» 
-waahed-for  wosds  of  conBolation  and  hope.  The  voice  of  my 
gianfied  Maria  oomld  scarcely  have  prodnced  a  gieater  change^ 
is  me  tiuui  the  voice  of  mj  gentle  sister  did. 

She  irae  cme  cf  those  beings  who  onh*  seem  to  Hnger  npon 
tbe  earth  to  alleviate  its  misery,  and  in  whose  pure  sonl 
hemen.  has  stniped,  as  it  were,  its  image.  Genile,  lovely, 
wise,  serioBB-Hriiie  went  through  the  world  like  a  loftier 
spirit,  who  only  takes  part  in  life  that  it  may  sweeten  the 
Irres  cf  others.  She  fonnd  her  happiness  only  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others ;  and  if  she  now  felt  the  su&rings  of  others 
bitterly,  it  was  because  she  kept  her  gaze  too  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  terminal  goal  of  the  joomey  through  life  for  her  to 
peimit  the  brightness  of  her  mind  to  be  gloomed  by  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  way.  And  precisely  this  repose  in  her  own 
BOfnl  ecnabled  her,  wisely  and  considerately,  to  select  and  apply 
the  right  method  for  the  alleviatian  of  every  sorrow. 

I  soon  perceived  the  beneficial  influenee  of  her  gentle  and 
pmident  gmdanoe.  She  did  not  permit  my  soul,  uter  being 
ekvated  by  its  temporary  flight,  to  sink  back  into  cowardice, 
but  maintained  it  upright,  and  sought  to  bring  it  into  a  state 
of  tranquil,  ddiberate,  and  independent  slarengf^ 

It  was  soon  evident  to  her  that  ambition  was  my  chief 
pBfwiwm,  and  that  l^e  loss  of  all  that  could  promise  success  to 
tins  passion  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  deep  melancholy. 
She  judged  wisely,  that  this  passion,  like  all  strong  passions  of 
the  soul,  could  scarcely  be  speedily  brought  into  subjectiim ; 
asnd  endeavoured  onlv  to  give  it  another  direction,  to  set  id 
it  a  better^  noUer,  less  selfish,  and  to  me  a  yet  attainable 
object. 

"  ISioa  canat  not,^'  said  she  once,  in  our  confidential  cou'- 
versatiocis,  *^  became  a  Seipio,  a  Camillus,  a  Leonidas ;  but 
tfafxa  mayst  be  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or,  which  is  still  better, 
one  of  those  Apostles  of  Christianity,  whose  sacred  and 
hasaio  virtues  have  deserved  immortality  on  earth.  Believe 
me,  my  brother,  the  world  needs  for  its  happiness  more  wise 
men  tnan  hemes;  and  the  happy,  SEoble  man,  who  has  given 
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to  humanity  one  comfort,  one  refreshment,  may  die  with  a 
more  beautual  consciouaness  than  that  which  sweetened  the 
last  hours  of  an  Epaminondas.  Thou  hast  receiyed  firom 
nature  remarkable  gifts  of  mind,  memory,  acuteness ;  exercise 
and  cultivate  these.  Thou  hast  knowledge — striye  to. ac- 
quire more  and  better  solid  knowledge.  The  field  of  mental 
cultivation  is  immeasurable,  and  the  flowers  which  it  bears 
are  noble  everlastings.  The  richer  thy  harvest  becomes, 
the  more  thou  gamerest  that  which  is  mature  and  solid,  the 
more  wilt  thou  be  able  to  extend  the  fruit  of  thv  labour  to 
the  greatly-needing  hungry  many,  and  wilt  deserve  the 
blessings  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  Let  us 
never  forget,  that  what  we  undertake  and  accomplish,  if  it 
be  actuaJly  good  and  beneficial,  must  be  for  the  use  of  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Thus  spoke  my  good  sister,  less,  as  I  believe,  in  the  con- 
viction of  my  ability  to  reach  the  prototypes  which  she 
presented  to  me,  than  to  animate  and  inspire  my  sunken 
spirit. 

In  proportion  as  my  earthly  future  opened  itself  again  to 
me,  my  courage*  and  my  powers  reawoCe.  The  horizon  ex- 
panded itself,  as  it  were,  before  my  gaze.  Full  of  hope,  I 
extended  my  arms  towards  the  ascending  sun,  in  which  I 
now  saw,  as  formerly,  the  image  of  light  which  would  beam 
upon  my  earthly  life. 

I  began  to  labour  for  my  new  object  with  all  the  zeal 
which  my  weak  health  allowed,  and  might  perhaps  have 
exerted  myself  beyond  my  powers,  if  my  gentle  and  prudent 
sister  had  not  here  also  stood  by  my  side,  watchfully  and 
wamingly. 

•  She  mduced  me  to  seek  diversion  of  mind,  and  by  agree- 
able light  occupations  or  pastimes  to  cheer  my  spirits 
and  to  strengthen  my  powers.  I  had  talent  for  drawing. 
She  encouraged  me  to  practise  this  beautiful,  earnest  art, 
which  enables  us  to  perpetuate  beloved  memories,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  forget  the  oppressive  hours  of  the  present. 
How  often,  when  I  endeavoured  to  trace  her  gentle  fea- 
tures on  paper,  have  I  forgotten  myself,  the  whole  world, 
time,  and .  every  thing  which  could  fatigue  or  distress  me, 
my  whole  soul  now  living  with  delight  in  my  beloved  work. 
How  often,  whilst  I  have  been  representing  the  attractive 


and  &esli  objects  of  the  country,  the  leafy  trees,  the  ealm 
kike,  tbe  hcAA  heights,  the  shady  valleys,  the  gnamg  her^, 
•4^e  cJean  turf-coT«ved  cottages,  and  t^e  heavens  Te&d  with 
iBoaagmmat  •douds,  hscw  aitea  has  the  feeiing  of  peaee  and 
j^et  satia&ctuni  penetrated  my  soul ! 

{Phe  greai  cendition  for  that  pnie  enjoyment  is  this,  that 
.the  hstact  is  fsee  &Dm  every  root  of  bitterness,  every  seati- 
-sieixt  of  ^-temper  and  envy ;  and  in  a  sh<»*t  time,  these  dis- 
torbecs  <^  peace  ^vipere  entixely  driven  out  of  mine. 

I  had  formerly  read  hifltory  with  the  same  mmd  with 
•which  dbildren  see  a  magnificent  spectacle,  with  admiration 
ier  the  splendid  and  the  great,  without  in  any  way  as  a 
rvh^  caanectiBg  and.  embracing  it.  I  read  it  again,  alter 
years,  and  still  more,  misfortune,  had  maturod  and  formed 
my  u&derstanding,  and  found  a  totally  different  impression 
mm  this  reading. 

I^  ^soisiaeiBfilatigLg  tibe  fate  of  the  world,  my  own  vanished 
i&oni  he&xe  my  eyes.  When  my  thoughts  roamed  through 
^eaitnnes,  my  lifetime  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  these,  like  a 
•drop  in  1^  oeessi — and  when  the  misfortunes  of  miUionB  lay 
4)pen  before  my  sight,  I  was  ashamed  of  thinking  on  my  own. 
I  learned,  in  one  word,  to  forget  myself.  Aid  when  my 
.weak  vision  eoald  perceive  in  these  pictures  of  history  only 
A  ecnifused  swarming  mass,  when  I  lost  there  the  traces  of  a 
wise  acnd  good  Providence,  when  I  saw  upon  earth  only  a 
^tisorderly  succession  of  errors,  confusion,  and  misery,  then 
ny  sirter  turned  my  ghinee  to  heaven. 

I  looked  up  to  heaven,  Ustesoed  to  the  voices  of  the  good 
and  holy  upon  earth,  who — in  combat,  in  pain,  in  deaith — 
haw  been  raised  with  confidence,  joy,  and  celestial  power,  to 
mmcwacd  to  us  a  higher  aim  than  eaarthly  happiness,  another 
home,  a  higher  light ; — ^listened  to  the  promises  of  immor- 
iality,  and  to  the  pr^Kntiments  of  it  la  my  own  breast, 
and  learned  to  embrace  in  my  heart  the  consolatory  belief 
■urideh  akmdj  here  in  life  diffused  brightness  over  the  darkest 
iDghiu 

I  looked  up  to  heaven.  Lij^t  came  firom  above,  it 
benaed  down  into  my  soul.  I  comprehended  that  here 
hdow  ail  thiB^  are  omj  in  the  beginnmg,  and  full  of  hope; 
I  eheaxfully  seoed  agaist  my  pilgrim>-Bt^,  composed  as  re- 
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garded  my  &.te,  and  certain  of  my  object.  Erom  this  time 
my  heart  had  contmually  peace ;  and  it  was  not  diffiicnlt  for 
me  to  seek  out  many  materials  for  happiness  and  joy»  where* 
with  I  was  enabled  to  build  upon  earth  the  cottage  of  my 
content.  Among  these,  I  have  mentioned  pleasant  and 
diyerting  occupations,  and  J  must  yet  add — society — not 
that  on  a  great  scale,  to  which  I  wHs  still  aways  opposed, 
and  which,  on  account  of  my  exterior,  could  only  awaken  un- 
pleasant feelings,  but  that  composed  of  my  own  family  and 
my  own  friends,  who  did  not  alone  endure  me,  but  who  en- 
deavoured with  kindness  that  I  should,  by  degrees,  £nd 
pleasure  in  their  joy,  and  even  learn  to  contribute  to  it — 
truly  often  enough,  like  a  blind  musician  contributing  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  dance. 

My  sister  and  myself  took  all  possible  pains  to  make  my 
temper,  violent  by  nature,  mild  and  cheerful.  She,  by  wan>> 
ings,  friendly  coi^nsels,  but  principally  by  her  tenderness, 
her  care  to  surround  me  with  little  pleasures,  which  nobody 
knew  better  how  to  arrange  and  to  make  piquant  than  she 
did ;  I,  by  watchfuhiess  over  myself,  by  representing  all  irri- 
tability.  md  sensitiveness,  and  for  the  rest,  by  perfect  sub- 
mission to  her  guidance. 

"  Whoever,"  said  she,  "  is  deprived  of  outward  charms, 
and  perpetually  requires  the  attention  and  cherishing  care  of 
others,  must  labour  still  more  than  others  to  acquire  that 
mild,  kind,  amiable  temper  and  behaviour,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  win  the  devotion  of  others — and  which  make  all 
little  attentions  which  are  shown  to  them  become  so  agree- 
able, all  greater  ones  so  light." 

I  followed  her  counsel.  I  endeavoured  to  be  amiable 
— -I  became  beloved,  and  I  deeply  felt  the  happiness  of 
being  so. 

The  first  great  pain  which  befel  me  after  my  return  to  life 
and  joy,  was  occasioned  to  me  by  her,  who  had  formerly  so 
affectionately  consoled  me.  Ah!  my  angelically  good  sister 
was  doomed,  a^  she  herself  had  divined,  to  experience  herself 
on  earth  the  bitterness  of  grief.  He — ^who  was  worthy  of  her 
in  every  respect,  and  with  whom  she  led  an  angeVs  life- 
died  suddenly,  and  her  tender,  only  child  followed  him  soon 
afterwards.    As  tranquilly  and  mildly  as  she  had  formerly 
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said  to  me — "  Let  na  be  submissive,"  she  now  repeated  to 
herself  these  words — and  was  perfectly  resigned.  £and  and 
considerate  for  others  as  formerly,  her  bright  peaceful  eye 
was  ever  attentive  to  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  others ; 
but  they  remarked  that  something  in  her  was  changed — ^her 
joy  was  gone — she  was  in  heaven.  Her  life  on  earth  was 
now  only  a  slow  descent ;  not  that  of  an  extins^shed  flame, 
but  of  a  descen^g  sun,  which,  whilst  with  bnght,  although 
dying  beams,  he  lets  his  farewell  illumine  this  world,  stands 
aoout  to  be  reillumined  with  new-bom  strength  and  purity  in 
another. 

She  was  no  more !— and  alone — and  deserted  by  her — I 
feared  for  a  long  time  to  lose  myself— but  I  soon  felt  that  she 
and  her  consolations  continued  still  in  my  heart  my  guardian 
angels.  I  collected  my  powers,  and  remained  resigned  to  the 
will  of  heaven. 

From  the  Eternal  home,  where  she  lives  blessed  and  again 
united  to  her  own,  she  casts  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  glance 
upon  the  grateful  brother  whose  good  angeishe  was  on  earth. 
Cm  that  Siis  glance  might  never  find  me  unworthy! — that 
this  glance  might  not  look  down  without  pleasure  into  a 
purified  and  sanctified  heart.  My  life  has  not  come  up  to 
the  splendid  image  which  we  beforehand  conceived,  I  have 
become  no  Socrates  nor  Plato,  but  still  am  wise  enough  not 
to  weep  over  ifc.  We  had — ^I  in  particular — ^had  had  quite 
too  much  confidence  in  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  my  un- 
derstanding. I  soon  observed  that  my  ability  to  comprehend 
on  a  great  scale,  and  to  think,  was  very  much  confined. 
Something — ^I  know  not  what  it  was — ^it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
it  were  my  own  skull — presented  to  my  thoughts,  when  they 
had  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  a  waU  which  was  to  them  as 
insurmountable  as  the  walls  of  my  room  were  to  my  feet ; 
and  my  spirit  was,  alas!  so  constituted,  that  its  fiight  rather 
led  me  into  than  out  of  the  clouds.  Thus  I  was  also  here 
obliged  to  give  up  my  ambitious  hopes,  and  found  myself, 
when  I,  at  length,  had  accustomed  myself  to  fruitless  com* 
bats  and  endeavours,  onlv  the  better  for  it. 

My  sister  had  above  all  things  turned  my  mind  to  religion ; 
and  this,  which  overcomes  all  human  passions,  poured  her 
tranquillising  balsam  also  over  the  waves  of  my  ambition  and 

t2 
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-voildij  yanity.  And,  in  truths  if  we  acknowledge  ounelreB 
jfl  work4oolB  in  the  hand  of  Frovidenoe,  who  has  cieated  ns, 
how  foolirii  it  is  then  to  wish  to  be  anyl^ing  difSeient  to 
that  for  which  He  has  destmed  us  1 

When,  therefore^  I  saw  my  inability  to  Tfliae  mjBeM  abovje 
mediocrity  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  of  s^ence — ^I  eeased 
.to  atriye  after  it,  and  eahnly  renounced  a  renown  whidi  was 
not  destined  &r  me.  I  employed,  thenefoxe,  all  the  eteoter 
pains  to  enable  that  portion  of  myself^  the  peifectian  of  wdnch 
as  impeded  by  no  wall,  by  no  '^  so  far  and  no  farther/'  bnt 
to  which,  on  the  contrary,  infinitude  stands  open.  Eveayone 
who  has  earnestly  b^un  this  work  will  find  that  he  oreates 
his  own  happiness. 

In  the  4^1^  which  my  inward  eye  can  eammand,  I  en* 
deavour  so  pei&ctly  to  comprehend  all,  so  to  profit  by  it  and 
to  employ  it,  that  it  actually  may  be  adyantageous  to  others 
and  to  myBd£  I  am,  according  to  my  ability,  actiye  in  out- 
ward life — and  neyer  do  I  aUeyiate  a  torment  of  the  body  or 
.of  the  aoid  of  a  &Ilow-being  without  eaqieciencing  an  itfcrease 
in  my  happiness.  When  the  infirmity  of  my  body  o(»npels 
me  to  inactirity — I  am  quiet,  and  occupy  my  thou^^ts  more 
exdosiyely  wim  the  beautiful  future  which  rd^on  has 
opened  to  ua  on  the  other  side  of  the  land  of  core.  By  my 
patience  under  sufSermg,  and  my,  if  not  idways  merry,  yet 
always  friendly  state  of  mind,  I  endeayour  not  to  make  un- 
pleasant the  attentions  and  care  which  people  show  to  me, 
and  in  particular,  make  my  brothers  and  siBters  aware  how 
easHy  a  temper,  cheerful  and  resigned  through  G-od,  can  bear 
outward  adyersoty.  They  are  kind  and  amiable,  and — ^Ikiiow 
it,  and  say  it  with  tears  of  joy — ^there  is  no  one  amongst  them 
who  would  not  willingly  giye  up  aome  of  the  days  of  his  life 
to  beautify  mine.  And  yet  I  can  giye  nothing  mcsie  to  iham^ 
than^— m^  sincere  friendship — do  little  more  for  them,  than 
many  a  tune  to  think  for  th^n — and  always  to  feel  with  them. 
My  sick-room  is  now  their  confisssiDnal,  now  their  council- 
room,  and  often  also  their  temple  of  joy ; — and  when  they  are 
happy,  they  will  just  aa  wiUingly  gladden  me  with  the 
yiew  of  their  happmess,  as  I  wUl  gladly  see  it^  and  take 
part  m  it* 

The  loye  of  my  paranta  is  again  giyen  to  me  since  I  no 
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longer  embitter  their  days  by  impatient  murmuring  over  my 
fate.  Ah,  have  I  now,  indeeo,  reason  to  complain  of  my  fate. 
Th©  heaven  of  my  future  stands  brightly  open  there,  and  my 
present  life  is  agreeable.  I  love  still  more  virtuous  and 
amiable  people,  sympathise  in  tbeir  fate,  iuid  am  lopved  by 
them  in  return.  I  can  do  some  good — my  heart  has  peace — 
but  all  that  I  now  am,  all  that.  X  now  say,  ^hat  have  I  from 
thee,  my  good  sister.  Thou  awokest  me  j&om  the  depths  of 
deapair,  iidet  press  me  to  thy  loving  breast — gave  my  soul 
comfort,  my  life  courage — my  powers  a  "new  ob}eet — ^my 
temper  gentleness!  When  I  cried  to  heaven  tx)  send  me  an 
angel,  how  mercifully  was  I  heard !  Thou  didst  come,  my 
giflter!  Oh  delightful  comforter,  gentle  inatroctor! — although: 
vanished  &am  my  sight,  thou  fivest  eternally  in  my  heart ;. 
and  every  blessing,  which  I  hanre  &om  thee,  I  bring  tigain  to. 
tiiee  in  humble  gratitude ! 


A  LETTER  ABOUT  SUPPERS. 


Stockholm,  November  20fch,  1828. 

Best  Amalh.  ! 

Thou  inquirest  what  I  do  in  the  great  city  of  Stock- 
holm, whilst  the  Parliament  waves  its  strife-prodaiming 
banners,  and  whilst  the  wise  and  the  unwise  heads  of  the 
capital  knock  one  against  the  other,  and  all  the  uninitiated 
expect  to  see  the  public  good  start  forth  from  the  mighty 
blow  in  a  new-created  Mmerva-shape.  Thou  askest  what  1 
do  during  all  this  ? — ^Ah,  my  love — ^I  eat  suppers,  and  yawn ! 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  at  a  supper ;  yesterday,  I  was 
at  a  supper ;  to-night  also  shall  be  at  a  supper,  and  if  I  am 
.still  alive  to-morrow,  I  shall,  alas!  also  to-morrow  eat  a 
supper.  "  A  supper !"  I  hear  thee  ask — ^^  is  there  then  any- 
thing so  horrible  m  it  ?" 

My  Amalia,  thou  happy  daughter  of  the  country,  remain 
with  thy  sewing  and  thy  flowers — ^let  the  pure  air  kiss  thy 
cheeks,  sing  thy  simple  songs,  close  thy  day  in  peace  and  joy, 
eat  thy  frugal  evening  meal,  go  to  bea  at  nine  o'clock,  thank 
God,  and  pray  to  Him  that  fie  may  preserve  thee  from  city 
life  and  suppers! 

But  if  thou  wilt  become  acquainted  at  a  distance  with  these 
pleasures  of  the  great  and  elegant  world,  then  accompany  me 
in  spirit  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thou  shalt  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries*  of  suppers. 

TKe  must  adorn  ourselves  with  flowers!  Having  been 
invited  eight  days  ago  to  take  part  at  the  festival  of  pleasure, 
we  must,  in  order  to  salute  it,  call  up  our  freshest  smiles ! 

The  clock  strikes  eight.  We  leave  the  glass  with  a  parting 
glance  to  ascend  into  the  carriage  which  is  standing  ready, 
which  rattling  will  convey  us  through  the  streets  of  the  cify 
to  wher^the  beaming  blaze  of  light  beckons  to  us  from  a  long 
row  of  windows. 

Not  a  word  about  disarranged  curls,  rumpled  dresses,  and 
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tbe  thousand  other  little  trayellmg  disoomforts.  One  must 
Ibrget  something.  One  gets  all  one's  array  again  into  the 
sp^diest  order,  and  reassumes  that  becoming  smile  which 
one  had  left  upon  the  steps. 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  are  opened,  and  we  float  in.  Is  it 
the  simoom  or  the  sirocco  whicn  is  wafted  towards  us  from 
the  throng  of  people  and  lights  ?  One  of  the  two  it  cerfcainly 
is,  and  thou  feelest  already  a  universal  drowsiness  and  dis* 
abling  diffuse  themselTes  over  thy  intellectual  powers. 

The  greetings  are  over,  we  seat  ourselves.  Grodbe  thanked 
for  good  rest !  If  no  earthquake  happen,  we  flhall  not  soon 
lise  again.  Closely  seated  together,  tne  ladies  mutually  re- 
view each  other — ^pay  compliments,  and  say  polite  things  to 
each  other — drawmg  up  their  mouths  the  while  as  if  they 
W€fre  sucking  in  Sugarlimd.  The  eyes  twinkle,  the  heads  are 
in  motion,  the  feathers  sway  here  and  there,  the  silken  dresses 
rustle ;  there  is  a  ^reetins,  a  questioning  and  an  answering ; 
there  is  a  murmuring  and  a  bustling,  becoming  by  degrees 
ever  fiEdnter  and  fEonter,  like  a  dyin^-away  storm.  The 
tnurmur  ceases— it  begins  again — ^it  dies  out — and  all  be- 
comes still. 

They  get  the  card-tables  ready,  carry  tea  about,  exhibit  en- 
gravings. People  pla^  and  are  s]lent-~people  blow  and  drink 
— people  examme  and  yawn. 

It  is  hot  and  sultry.  Slowly  creeps  on  the  time.  The  heat 
of  the  rooms  increases,  curls  become  straight,  certain  noses 
become  red,  and  ears  bum,  the  eyes  fill  with  t€»Eirs ;— -one  gets 
uneasy,  one  turns  oneself  hither  and  thither,  one  puffs  and 
pWues  oneself. 

f  epple  try  to  be^  a  conversation.  Bubbling  ideas  might 
enliven  one's  languishing  feelings  like  firesh  springs  of  water ; 
but  ah !  ideas  have  gone  out  of  oitr  heads  like  the  pomatum 
out  of  the  hair,  and  we  find  ourselves  hardly  witty  and  clever 
enough  to  talk  rationally  about  the  weather.  And  if  thou  do 
exert  thyself  sufficiently  to  say  something  particular,  thou 
wilt  receive  for  thy  answer  a  polite  "  Yes,  or  "  No,"  or 
**  Hum,"  or  "  Indeed !"  which  will  as  much  as  say, "  My  good 
one,  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble !" 

See,  there  now  approaches  thee  a  gentleman  with  a  hat  in 
his  hand,  in  order  to  make  some  diversion  in  the  entertain- 
ment.   What  does  he  say  to  thee  ?     Thou  smilest  really  so 
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aoDiify.  Was  it  eomefeluiig  eiyil?  "  No.'*  Bame^UmgTmitbfi 
<<K(x"  Soneth^  stapidP  ''No."  Wdl,  «n  k  mm. 
Ijiiiig^  then?  "  1^,  but  9omttt}ung  wluch  was  ibiolote^ 
nothing.  The  poor  fellow,  he  was  isthar  ^heepjf  had  lost  id» 
the  card-table;  and  was,  neveovsr,  u&der  tl^  inAoeiiBe  of 
the  fiupperHOioeeo.  Wh^  then,  indeed,  ooold  he  ai^  ether 
than — it  is  terribly  warm  here !" 

In  otAbt  to  awaken  thy  own  seaise,  which  is  BiximbeEon& 
against  thy  will,  thou  lookest  about  in  the  mjametotm  oasBf 
pany  to  find  some  amaa^nent  in  the  remarka  whidi  thou 
canst  make.  In  yaki!  everything  is  so  uniform.  Good  toa 
and  refined  education  have  so  pidished  and  taeunmed,  hsve  sa 
far  i!emoved  all  marked  form,  all  originalify,  that  one  ia 
aware  of  no  other  difiSsreaoe  in  these  iadsyidiaab  tibm.  tiia 
trifles  which  show  l^mselves  in  dress,  and  tiioBe  which  ner^ 
dful  nature,  that  ^lemy  of  mebncholy  unifiirmity,  always 
knows  how  to  preserve  betwe^i  nose,  HMmth,  eyes,  etc. — hist 
this  is  alL 

They  cairy  about  ices  and  confectionery.  Sone  refi-esh-' 
ment  is  perceptible  ,in  the  room  mod.  the  senses..  Peosifer 
stick  thefr  teaspoons  into  their  mouths,  and  enjoy,  and  aze^ 
sil^it. 

In  the  side-rooms  one  perceives  the  zwise  of  the.  ksutmp» 
which  are  struck  by  the  players  on  the  taiUe.  The  company 
in  the  saloon  sets  itself  xaofw  in  motion — people  tnzn  i^em- 
selves  round-^people  rise  up — they  set  dswn  the  Uttie  plates 
—they  draw  breatn. 

The  piano  is  opened^  G-ood.  The  magic  tanes  of  musks; 
will  probably  put  to  flight  the  demons  of  ennui.  They  i^iiSHitr 
in  a  hali^timid,  half-bold  lover  of  music,  4^at  he  may  pbiy. 
He  asserts  that  he  cannot,  but  still  seats  himself  at  the  ia» 
strument.  He  reddens,  he  turns  pale,  he  tremUeat^  bwt 
strikes  forcibly  upen  the  patient  keys,  and  accctrds  them  to  a 
8ong<  Now,  thank  God  that  it  is  ended,  and  latf  mot  ^^me 
off  worse. 

Beai  talent  after  this  makes  itself  heard^miporeteBdiagf  but^ 
calm  in  the  conseiousness  of  its  power.  They  are  aongsfirom' 
Frithiof  which  are  sung.  Music,  poefcry,  both  are  beanctiM* 
The  voice  of  the  sing^  is  certaki  and  agreeabley  although  Ae 
heat  aod  the  crowd  of  people  in  the  Uttle  xoom  take  juwi^ 
fr<Hn  its  tone.  The  lasfc  accord  has  soaadedr-^wiby  this  silanee 


ia  Ae  oompaaj,  IMA  inBioyabkD8BB-4ff  it  delig^  imghati 
iaf^onaiuDLp  Eepseaaed  fsvns  and  deepy  ^es  xnahe  tamHtegi 
The  nnger  luu  siing  to  the  wjilk.  3^  anppeoMBisneoo  hsi 
disaUed  all  f eeEzi^ 

Bilnmer  aiftd  dimmer  bmai:  the  Ughts,  the  heat  bsGoma^ 
mace  oppressive,  tiie  air  moso^  Bultiy.  People  ftel  tint  ^kef 
are  jiuk  abotit  to  shak  into  dnli  uneonBcioiiaiiesB ;  pec^& 
eempel  themselves  to  be  meazy ;  ihev  tslk  about  fiislaGais, 
dinners,  members  of  parliameoit,  and  so  on;  one  tries  toi 
S4|iieefl6  it  out  of  onesdlf ;  obb  orardoes  it ;  one  tdk  iies ;  one^ 
speaks  slander,  compelled  bj  necessity,  and  in  anxiety  to  ssjr 
somBthingy  howeyer — ^and  wishes  oneself  a&r  off. 

But  slowly  wear  sway  the  honrs^  the  minotes  stmtch  aad 
expand  t^emselTeB  in  the  same  way.  One  &ela  the  ne^d  of 
dfiing  so  oaeaelf  . 

Yet  onise  more  gbb  ocmtemplateB  tdie  engravings,  bat  take» 
them  in  one's  hand  xcpside  down.  One  i^dll  ta&a,  but  sayv 
yes  instead  of  no,  and  no  instead  of  yes ;  one  suppresses 
yawxm  at  the  risk  of  being  choked ;  one  feels  oi&eseilf  weari&d, 
other  people  intolerable ;  but  one  still  keeps  on  simpering 
and  smiling  kindly. 

Prom  eight  to  nine — ^from  nine  to  ten — ^from  ten  to  eleven 
— &WBS  eiefven  to  twelve,  have  we  sate  quietly  and  patiently 
in  this  BMe  hell  of  heat  aiiid  courtesy. 

Our  stiength  is  at  an.  end,  midnight  has  strueik,  and  now 
certaznij  people  would  either  fall  into  a  iainthig  fit  or  die  ;^ 
but  the  doors  of  the  eatij^HPOom  aire  opened,  odours  of  est^ 
aUsB  operate  Hke  eaurde-C^logne  upon  cwr  nerves— •a  vwe 
pxcebums,  "  It  is  served'' — and  people  ace  saved ! 

The  company  rise  hastily.  Mam  m  a  mass.  They  go  out  in 
couples,  or  one  after  the  otiier,  into  the  eating-hB^  where  an 
immnaBuraible  table,  a  new  laiid  of  Oansan,  ofiiirs  aH  damty^ 
gifts  of  pkiity  and  <d  hixuzy  to  the  fadaiKtkig  wamderears  condng 
ottt  of  iae  wiidemess. 

iBoople  tio^  abont  i&e  table;  people  throng  together;; 
emA.  dbiooBes  a  plaoe  &sr  hxmself ;  tiiis  one  wfll  not  sit 
by  l^at ;  that  ^ae  will  not  sit  by  thia«    At  last  tiiey  are 


Now  goes  on  the  eating  with  the  greatest  wd  most  earnest 
ze^.  Pee^e  egb  and  eat  and  eat.  People  ftel  a  desperate 
desure  by  anything  of  activity  to  indemnify  themselves  foir 
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the  long  inactiyily  and  tedium  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  thej  seize  upon  the  only  one  which  offers  itself. 
One :  eats  till  one  is  satisfied,  more  than  satisfied ;  but  one 
still  eats  on  with  unalterable  zeal.  At  length  the  dessert  is 
brought  in.  The  mammas,  satisfied  themselves,  clererly 
empty  the  plates  into  theb  reticules  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs— ^prorobly  for  the  children  who  are  left  at  home — 
whilst  the  daughters  read  with  great  interest  the  devices 
upon  the  sugar  work,  which  upon  its  summit  contains  un- 
exampled stupidity,  and  exercise  their  wit  in  guessing  cha- 
rades. 

The  meal  time,  thank  God,  has  an  end  like  everything 
else.  The  money  of  the  host  changed  into  veal-cutlets,  tarts, 
and  wine,  rests  in  our  stomachs,  with  this  burden  we  with- 
draw again  into  the  saloon,  stand  there  yet  a  while  fomr 
Vhonneur^  and  talk  of  notlung;  take  leave  at  length,  and 
wearied  body  and  soul  drive  home,  that  we  may  lie  down  in 
bed  at  one  or  half-past,  with  overladen  stomachs,  with  empty 
beads  and  hearts,  which  have  preserved  from  the  lately  passed 
hours  no  other  remembrances  than  such  as  have  for  their 
consequences  on  the  following  day,  weariness  and  indispo- 
sition. 

In  the  mean  time  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  supper  go 
about  amid  extinguished  lights,  and  congratulate  one  another 
that  the  history  is  come  to  an  end,  and  comfort  themselves 
for  the  expense  of  the  supper  bv  its  having  been  splendid, 
and  that  people  have  had  a  deal  of  pleasure  with  them.  De- 
ceived, short-sighted  mortals ! — ^wait — soon  will  your  grateful 
guests  thank  you  with  new  suppers,  and  the  bill  for  ennui, 
which  you  now  owe  them,  will  be  perfectly  balanced. 

There  hast  thou,  my  Amalia,  a  sketch  of  a  great  city 
supper,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  suppers  of  the  capital. 
They  are  a  mass,  of  sleepy  sisters,  whose  mother,  called  Lazi- 
ness, and  whose  foster-mother.  Custom,  continue  to  conduct 
them  about  with  low  curtseys  from  house  to  house.  People 
have  called  them  a  thousand  unbearable  names,  but  people 
still  delay  to  proscribe  them,  because  Laziness  and  Custom 
are  stiff  ladies  who  have  known  how  to  gain  respect,  and 
against  whom  people  cannot  offend  unpunished.  ^ 

If  people  ridicule  their  hoop  petticoats,  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  called  foolish  and  self-wuled. 
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If  thou  £Emcy  that  a  touch  of  November  spleen  have  thrown 
a  durk  shadow  oyer  this  supper-description,  1  will  not  exactly 
Bsj  no  to  it ;  but  in  the  prmcipal  features  it  is  true,  and  not 
caricatured. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  so  many  clever  people 
can  come  together  in  order  to  fatigue  themselves  so. 

If  the  genius  of  Pleasure  were  to  publish  a  proclamation 
to  ite  worshippers,  with  the  invitation  to  enjoy  themselves, 
I  fEOMSjr  to  myself  that  its  contents  would  probably  be  as 
follow : 

*^  Eriends  of  pleasure,  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  old  and 
young — ^ye  who  would  ^oy  life,  its  short  hours  of  rest,  its 
neefcing  minutes — ^fly,  £Ly  suppers! 

"  If  ye  would,  during  thelong  winter  evenings,  drive  away 
the  spirits  of  ennui,  then  listen  to  my  recipe; 

'^  Assemble  connexions,  acquaintance,  and  friends,  but  not 
too  many.  The  supper-sirocco  arises  from  the  crush  and 
heat. 

"  Be  ye  only  a  few ;  be,  however,  cheerful !  Kindle  the 
lights  in  your  rooms,  but  still  more  the  lights  of  understand- 
ing and  of  refined  jest  in  your  heads.  Let  the  easy  fire  of 
joy  be  lighted  for  each  other.  Tet,  once  more,  be  cheerful, 
be  kind,  and,  if  you  can,  be  witty !  Dance,  play,  sing — ^but 
do  it  all  so  that  it  may  give  you  pleasure  f  Let  nothing 
begin  heavily,  nothing  end  heavily !  Entwine  with  Ught 
hands  the  garland  of  ioncgsent  joy ;  and  for  that  purpose  ex- 
tend to  every  one,  unpretendingly,  his  little  flower ! 

"  Is  the  pleasure  of  conversation  dear  to  you,  let  the  fire 
of  ideas  circulate  among  you ;  throw  one  to  another  the 
sparks  of  jest,  which  shine,  but  do  not  bum.  Let  thought 
reply  to  thought,  feeling  to  feeling,  smile  to  smile,  like  melo- 
dious echoes,  or  rather  like  those  gentle  and  charming  tones 
which  the  lightest  touch  calls  forth  from  the  attuned  harp. 

"  The  weU-cared-for  mind  must  not,  however,  forget  the 
physical — ^the  soul  must  not  forget  the  body.  Give  to  this 
a  refreshment ;  but  let  this  also  be  light,  be  given  without 
formality,  be  as  it  were  a  pleasure.  If  people  sit  down  to 
table  with  serious,  important  fftces,  with  knife  and  fork  and 
napkin,  to  eat — ^then  it  is  a  labour. 

"  *  People  eat  to  live ;  people  do  not  live  to  eat,'  says  a 
wise  num.    Would  you  give  yourselves  pleasure,  then  eat 


and  iatwk  caolj  to  be  able  d&etwtttia  to  laugh  ^  man  cDr- 

whfiiL  the  aU-wiae  Qceaftar  commandfid  that  day  Boai/m^bdk 
should  for  twelve  hours  govern  altematelj  our  litiila^i^obeyit 
cdEfcoaaly  n^  hj  this  his  iateoitien  that  man,  his  noUe  but 
weak  cnild,  should  repose  in  the  lap  of  the  nisht,  that  faa 
mi^t  be  able  to  work  and  te  egLym  himaelf  amia  the  ]%ht  of 
day*  These&re,  let  the  end  ef  the  einening  be  ihd  end-  of 
your  day  and  your  pleaaures.  Let  niidaight  find  j^u  qujet^ 
and  ta^g  your  rest ;  and  closing  the  day  in  peace. i^  £be 
right  tifiie^  fling  with  the  noble  and  aimable  poet  ScanBen'— 

After  am  evening 
By  calm  jor  attended^ 
And  oor^aur  endfid,  . 
Sleep  we  so  oalmlT,  and  waken  well  pleased. . 

Oh  heaven !  the  clock  strikes  eight — the  horrible  supper-t 
hour !  The  carriage  is  abeady  drawn  up,  my  husband  stands 
ready,  and  I  have  not  one  single  flower  in  my  hair.  G^ood 
night,  happy  Amalia,  thou  wilt  soon  go  to  bed,  and  I  must 
yet  arm  myself  for  a  campaign.  To-morrow,  if  I  am  in  a 
condition,  I  will  sing— 


After  an 
Jn.  eatinei 


ereomg 
r  ei^peuded, 

Yawninglj  ended, 
Sleep  we  so  hadlj.,  and  wake  out  of  fiorts. 


THE  H FAMILY. 
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TowAEDS  the  end  of  February,  1829,  I  found  myself  one 
evening  at  the  custom-house,  waiting  for  the  compidsory 
visit  of  the  ofl&cer,  after  which  I  could  enter  the  capital  of 
•  Sweden.  It  was  during  a  terrible  storm,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  a  small  <^^i  sledge,  frozen,  weary,  and  sleepy,  and  con- 
fiequiNitly,  as  thy  oompassionatfe  soul  may  think,  my  affec- 
tionacte  young  reader,  not  exactly  in  an  enviable  condition. 

My  poor  little  horse,  which  had  a  cold,  coughed  and 
eneezed.  The  man  who  drove  me,  crossed  his  arms  over  his 
l)ody  to  warm  himself.  The  tempest  howled,  and  the  snow 
whirled  around  us.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  waited,  as  I  have 
often  done,  and  have  always  found  to  be  best  amid  all  snow- 
fltomiB,  as  well  within  as  out  of  the  house,,  which  one  is  not 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  esoroe.  At  length  I  heard  slow 
ateps  advancing  over  the  eraeknng  snow.  The  inspector 
aamved  with  his  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  had  a  red  nose,  and 
looked  unhappy.  I  held  in  my  hand  a  bank-note,  and  wished 
to  slip  it  into  hid,  in  order  tnerewith  to  purchase  for  myself 
vest  and  an  uninterrupted  progress.  He  withdrew  his  mmd. 
^Itis  not  necessary,"  said  he,  drily,  but  courteously.  "I 
shall  not  give  you  much  trouble,"  continued  he,  as  he  began 
to  lift  out  my  travelling  bags  and  to  disarrange  my  bunSles 
and  bandboxes.  I  found  myself,  not  without  vexation,  com- 
pelled to  alight.  Out  of  humour,  and  with  a  secret,  mis- 
chiefous  pleasure,  I  dropped  again  my  bank-note  into  my 
retieale,  and  thought,  "  W  dl,  then^  he  shaU  not  geit  anything 
ioft  his  trouble.** 

In  the  mean  time  my  social  driver  began  a  conversation 
iHthliim. 

It  is  dreadfully  bad  weather  this  evening,  dear  sirT* 
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*'  I  think  you  would  have  found  it  a  deal  pleasanter  to  hay6 
been  sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  a  drop,  instead  of 
freezing  your  fingers  with  stopping  us  here^  for  which  no* 
body  thanks  you." 

if  o  answer. 

"  I  would  give  something  now  to  be  sitting  with  my  old 
folks  in  the  warm  chimney  comer,  and  eating  my  Sunday 
porridge,  that  would  taste  well,  sir." 

"  Yes,  yes !" 

"  Are  you  married  ?" 

"  Tes.^' 

"  Have  you  children  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  how  many  then  P"  • 

"  Pour."    And  a  deep  sigh  followed  this  answer. 

"Four?  Nay,  then,  you  have  mouths  enough  to  fill. 
Aha !  Now  you  think  you  have  found  out  something  contra- 
band. Cheese,  dear  sir  5  cheese,  you  see.  Yes,  your  mouth 
may  well  water.  I'd  wager  that  you  would  rather  bite  into 
it  than  into  the  moon.  Nay,  do  you  not  see  that  that  is 
nothing  but  a  butter  tub  ?  Must  you  of  necessity  dip  your 
fingers  into  the  brine  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  inspector  had  convinced  himself  that  only  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  cheeses,  loaves,  and  gingerbread,  made 
up  for  the  most  part  the  lading  of  the  sledge,  he  arranged  all 
again  in  the  most  exact  order,  gave  me  his  hand  to  assist  me 
into  the  sleds^e,  and  carefully  wrapped  the  furs  around  me. 
Mv  diapleasi^  had  in  the  mean  Une  altogether  vanished. 
"  It  is,"  thought  I,  "the  duty  of  poor  inspectors  to  be  the 
plague  and  torment  of  travellers,  and  this  one  has  been  mine 
in  the  politest  way  in  the  world."  And  whilst  he  continued 
to  replace  everything  conscientiously  and  carefully,  a  variety 
of  imager  arose  in  my  ^oul  which  mollified  me  yet  more. 
The  red  frosted  nose,  the  dejected  look,  the  stiff  fingers,  the 
four  children,  the  snowy  weather,  the  dark  dismal  evening ; 
all  these  arose  within  me  like  shadows  in  a  camera  obscura, 
and  softened  my  heart.  I  felt  again  after  the  bank-note ;  I 
thought  abput  a  loaf  and  a  cheese  as  a  supper  for  the  poor 
•>  children ;  but  whilst  I  felt,  whilst  I  thought,  the  inspector 
opened  the  bar,  took  off  his  hat  politely,  and  I  drove  hastily 
through  the  barrier,  wishing  to  call  out  "  Halt !"  but  without 
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doing  so.  WitH  a  heavy  Heart,  and  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  as  if  I  had  lost  something  valuable  on  the  way,  I  drove 
through  the  city,  and  saw  in  the  white  whirling  snow-flakes 
before  me,  as  if  in  a  transparency,  the  frosted  red  nose,  and 
the  dejected  countenance,  upon  which  I  could  so  easily,  at 
least  K>r  a  moment,  have  called  up  a  glad  expression. 

How  many  opportunities  for  doin^  good,  in  great  or  in 
small  degree,  are  lost  through  indecision !  Whilst  we  are 
asking  ourselves.  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not?  the  momenj^-'ls 
passed,  and  the  flower  of  joy  which  we  might  have  given  is 
withered,  and  ofben  can  no  more  be  revived  by  tears  of  re- 
pentance. 

Thus  thought  I  sadlT  as  my  sledge  slowly  moved  through 
the  deep  snow-slush  of  the  streets,  and  ofben  sank  down  into 
a  kennel,  out  of  which  it  was  dragged  with  difficulty.  The 
wind  had  blown  out  the  lights  in  the  lamps,  and  the  streets 
were  scarcely  lighted  at  all,  except  by  the  shops.  Here  I  saw 
a  gentleman  who  had  almost  lost  ms  cloak,  and  whilst  he 
wrapped  it  tighter  around  him,  the  wind  blew  his  hat  off; 
there  a  lady,  who,  holding  with  one  hand  an  umbrella,  with 
the  other  her  pelisse,  went  along  blindly  but  courageously, 
and  drove  right  upon  a  fruit-stall,  whose  sharp-nosed  pro- 
prietor bid  her  with  a  shrill  voice  to  look  better  about  her. 

Here  howled  a  dog ;  there  swore  a  fellow  who  had  driven 
his  cart  against  another;  a. little  lad  went  whistling  gaily 
amid  the  snow-storm  and  the  hurly-burly,  which  £d  not 
trouble  his  calm,  childish  mind.  Ever  and  anon  a  covered 
sledge|with  lighted  lamps  sped,  comet-like,  on  its  beaming 
path,  driving  aside  both  people  and  ammials.  This  was  all 
which  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  great,  magnificent  capital'  this 
evening.  In  order  to  enliven  myself,  I  begai\  to  think  about 
the  amiable  family  in  whose  bosom  I  should  soon  find  mv^elf, 
on  the  glad  occasion  which  took  me  there,  with  other  cheer- 
ful, light,  and  soul-farming  things  which  I  could  bring  to- 
gether in  my  memoir.  At  length  my  sledge  stopped.  My 
driver  exclaimed,  "  Now  we  are  there !"  and  I  saia  to  myself 
enraptured,  '^  Now  then  I  am  here !"  and  I  soon  heard  around 
me  many  voices,  which,  in  various  but  joyful  tones,  exclaimed, 
"  Good  day !"  "  Good  day  1"  "  Good  evening !"  "  Welcome ! 
welcome!"  I,  my  loaves,  cheeses,  gingerbread,  all  were 
heartily  welcome,  and  installed  in  an  excellent  and  warm 
room. 
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Half  an  hour  ktar,  I  bbAb  in  the  hoadaome  and  wel^lighted 

drawing-xooiQ,  'vrfaeve  Colonel  fi and  his  feusilj  weve 

ssBemhled.  It  was  tea-time;  and  firom  ihe  boiling  teakettle 
aaoended  a  eurHng  cloud  of  steam,  whidi  floated  aboare  the 
glittesing  teaonps  and  the  badcets  up-heaped  with  cakes, 
rusks,  and  zj^loaves^  whieh  eovered  the  ample  tea*t»ble. 
9?elemaehD6,  as  he  came  out  of  Tartarus  into  the  Eljsian 
Eselds,  cocdd  not  have  felt  a  greater  contentment  than  I, 
arrived  £rom  my  snowrstormj  journey,  in  the  "Saendij  haven 
of  the  tea-table.  The  gay,  pleasamt  beings  ^o  moi^  around 
me ;.  the  exoellent  apartment ;  the  lights,  whidbi-  in  oertain 
moments  no  Httle  contribute  to  making  the  soul  Ught;  the 
enlivening,  warming  draught  which  I  was  enjoying ;  ail  was 

excellently  animatmg,  inspiriting,  all  was ah !  wonldst 

thou  believe  it^  my  reader !  that  the  :&08ted  nose  there  at  the 
barrier,  in  tiie  midst  of  my  pleasurable  sensatioas  set  itself  on 
the  edge  of  .my  teacup,  and  embittered  to  me  its  nectar? 
Yes,  yes,  but  it  did;  and  I  think  that  I  should  have  been  less 
fihocked  to  have  seen  my  own  douUe !  In  ocder  to  regadamy 
perfe(^  peace,  said  I  to  myself,  '^  To-morrow  I  will  atone  £ot 
my  inattention ;  to-morrow !"  and  pacifying  myself  with  my 
resolution  for  the  morrow,  I  seated  m3r8elf,  according  to  my 
custom,  silently  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  butting  my  stock- 
ing, s^pingnow  and  then  from  the  teacup,  which  stood  upon 
a  Httle  table  beside  me,  and  noticii^  unobservedly  the  firnnly 

picture  before  me.    Colonel  H sate  in  a  comer  of  the 

so^  and  laid  Patience,  the  hloeade  de  Chpenhague^  I  &icy. 
He  was  tall  and  strong-built,  font  thinf  and  had  an  invalid 
appearance.  His  features  were  noble,  and  froon  his  deeply 
sunken  eyes  beamed  forth  a  penetrating  but  quiet  glance,  k)t 
the  moet  pert  ML  cf  an  almost  divine  goodness,  especialij 
when  it  was  riveted  nepon  his  children.  He  spoke  s^om, 
never  made  speeches,  but  his  words,  uttered  slowly  and  with 
a  certain  calm  strength,  had  generally  the  effect  of  asa  osacle. 
Seriousn^ffl  and  mildness  governed  his  whole  beiiig.  EEe 
earned  himself  uncommonly  li^right ;  and  I  have  aihrays 
imagined  that  this  was  less  th»  xesult  of  his  militar|r  bearing 
than  of  his  isfilexible  honesty,  his  firm  integrity,  which  were 
the  groundwork  of  his  d^tocter,  and  were  mirrored  in  his 
exterior. 

He  did  not  mix^le  in  the  eonveraation  whidi,  this  ervensig, 
was  carried  on  with  much  animation  among  his  children;  but 
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yet,  now  and  then,  let  fall  drily  some  witty  observation, 
whicli,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  countenance  so 
archly  comic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  conciliating 
goodness  towards  those  to  whom  it  referred,  that  if  such  felt 
embarrassment  they  felt  pleasure  also. 

His  wife  ("  her  Honour,"  as  I  from  old  custom  mostly  call 
her) — her  Honour  sate  in  the  other  comer  of  the  sofa,  and 
netted,  but  without  particularly  attending  to  her  work.  She 
seemed  not  to  have  been  handsome  even  in  her  younger 
years,  but  had,  especially  when  she  spoke,  something  kmd, 
lively,  and  interesting  in  her  countenance,  which  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see.  There  was  something  tender,  something 
restless  in  her  manner,  and  especially  in  her  eyes.  One  read 
there  that  she  incessantlv  bore  upon  her  heart  that  long,  un- 
ending promemoria  of  thoughts  and  cares  which,  for  a  wife, 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  begin  with  husband  and  child,  go 
through  all  the  concerns,  all  the  least  branches  of  home  and 
domestic  management,  and  never  once  come  to  an  end ;  like 
the  atoms  of  dust,  which  may  be  blown  away,  but  which 
always  fall  again, 

TLer  Honour's  tender  and  restless  glances  dwelt  this  even- 
ing most  frequently  upon  Emilia,  the  eldest  daughter,  with 
an  expression  both  of  pleasure  and  pain.  An  affectionate 
smile  floated  u^on  her  lips,  and  tears  glittered  on  her  eye* 
lids ;  but  both  m  the  smiles  and  the  tears  beamed  the  warm 
and  heartfelt  love  of  the  mother. 

Emilia  seemed  not  to  observe  her  mother's  glances,  for  she 
served  tea  quite  calmly,  with  white  and  beautiful  hands, 
whilst  she  endeavoured  by  a  grave  dignified  mien  to  put  an 
end  to  the  tricks  of  her  brother  Carl,  who  introduced  into  the 
tea-service  all  that  disorder  which,  as  he  asserted,  existed  in 
his  sweet  sister's  own  heart.  She  was  of  middle  size,  a  com- 
pact and  well-grown  figure.  Blond,  fair,  but  without  regular 
beauty  of  feature,  her  agreeable  countenance  was  particiSarly 
attractive,  from  the  expression  of  purity,  kindness,  and 
integrity  which  rested  upon  it.  She  seemed  to  have  in- 
herited her  fiither's  quiet  character,  united,  at  the  same  time, 
to  greater  ^ety,  for  she  laughed  frequently,  spite  of  her  as- 
sumed di^ty,  and  that  so  heartily,  that  she  induced  all  the 
rest  to  jom  her. 

It  is  becoming  to  very  few  people  tQ  laugh  f  one  sees  too 
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many  pesrsoDS  wbo  daxins  ibis  expreaaoa  of  nnrth  pibee  ^ke 
bmuuLerchirf  before  tbe  noe,  to  conceal  tbe  disagreeablmeas 
wbich  k  occafiioiifid  by  the  puckexed-np  ejea^  the  moremente 
of  the  stretcbed-oat  mouthy  etc^  eto.  Eniiii%  bad  it  been 
necessary  for  her  to  resort  to  this  meaaoare  ci  pradence,  mnid 
baye  soomed  it — she  wae^  even  in  the  least  uing,  too  ainiple 
and  upright  to  practise  a  single  coquettish  maniBUTie.  She 
had  noty  however^  in  this  case,  any  necessity^  for  her  lai^h 
was  infinitely  charming,  as  well  because  it  was  so  naive  and 
so  heartfelt,  as  that  it  displayed  the  loveliest  white  teeth 
that  ever  adorned  a  sweet  and  firesh  mavth;  yet  of  this  she 
never  thought. 

If  I  bad  been  a  young  man,  I  diauld  baye  thoughty  the 
moment  I  saw  Emilia,  "  Behold  there  my  wife !"  (NJ3. — ^If 
8l»  will.) 

But  yet  Emilia  was  not  in  all  respects  aa  she  seen^ed,  or 
rather,  she  had  a  good  deal  of  that  incoBsequence  whiek  may 
be  interwoven  and  united  even  with  the  noUest  human 
nahnres,  even  as  th»e  are  knots  in  tise  finest  and  beafe-spim 
webs. 

Besides  all  this^  Emilia  was  no  longer  in  hear  first  youth ; 
and  thou,  my  young  reader  of  sixteen,  wilt  perhaps  consider 
her  very,  very  old.  ^  How  old  was  she,  then  P"  askest  thou, 
perhaps.  She  had  just  passed  her  six-and-twentieth  year. 
^  Uh !  that  is  horrible !  she  was  indeed  an  old,  old  person!'' 
Not  so  horrible — not  so  old,  my  rosebud.    She  was  merely  a 

rose  in  its  ML  blocm,  and  so  thought  also  Mr. ;  hsA  of 

this  hereafter. 

I  pity  the  painter  to  whom  the  difficult  task  should  be 
given  of  paintmg  Julie's  portrait,  for  she  ia.  the perpeiuum 
mobile  in  more  than  one  sense.  'Now  she  plajrs  tricks  onhev 
brother,  who  never  leaves  a  debt  of  this  jcind  unpaid ;  now 
employs  herself  in  another  way  with  her  sistors.  Sometunes 
she  snuffs  the  candles,  and  snuffs  them  out,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  relighting  them ;  she  arranges  or  disarranges 
the  ribbons  of  her  mother's  negUg^,  and  often  stealing  be- 
huid  the  Colonel,  lays  her  arm  around  his  nedc,  and  kisses 
his  forehead ;  his  exclamation,  '^  Let  me  alone,  girl,"  bgr  no 
meana  preventing  h&t  soon  coming  asain. 

A  charming  little  head,  around  which  rich  plaita  of  fair 
hair.JQtmed  a  ccown>  blue  livdiy  eyes,  dark  eyelashes  and 
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ejebrovTs,  a  weU-sHaped  nose  with  a  little  In^bsred  earr^  a 
somewhat  large  but  handsome  mouthy  a  small  dedicate  figuze, 
small  hands,  small  feet^  mc»re  mUing  to  daxiee  than  to  walk^-* 
see  there  Julie,  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Brother  Carl — ah,  I  beg  pardon — Comet  Carl,  was  three 
ells  high,  well  grown,  easy  in  Ms  moT^nents — ^thsnka  ta 
nature,  gymnastics,  and  Julie.  He  had  many  peculiar 
ideas,  as  steadfast  as  the  hiUs^  three  of  his  fayourite  ideas 
being :  firstly,  that  the  Swedish  people  are  the  fbrst  and 
most  superior  people  in  Europe.  Against  this,  none  of  hi» 
family  contend.  Secondly,  that  he  never  shall  £ftll  in  love, 
because  he  is  twenty  years  of  age  without  ever  having  felt  his 
heart  beat,  whilst  many  of  his  more  fbrfcunnte  companions, 
have  gone  crazy  cmt  of  pure  love.  ^  It  will  come  in  time," 
said  the  Col<»aiel.  Julie  said  he  would  presently  be  over 
head  and  eara  in  love.  Emilia  raghed,  and  prayed  that  Grod 
might  defend  him-  Thirdly,  the  Comet  faneied  that  he  was 
ugly  enough  even  to  frighten  a  horse.  JuHe  said  that  this 
pecuMsrity  was  very  fortunate  for  him  in  canse  of  an  attack  o£ 
the  enemy's  cavalry ;  but  she,  as  well  as  her  sisters  and  many 
others,  regarded  the  open,  honest,  manly  expression  of  her 
brother's  countenance  a»  a  full  compensaticA  for  amy  lack  oi 
beauty  in  feature.  She  often  repeated  to  him  with  a  seeret 
little  Joy  how  horribly  ugly  and  unbearaMe  Ae  oonaiderect 
Mr.  P.,  with  the  handsome  Apollo>*head  wxthMrat  erpression; 
and  life.  Comet  Carl  loved  has  sisters  tmAeAjy.  and  ren-: 
dared  them  all  the  service  which  lay  in  his  power^  moce 
especially  that  of  trying  their  patience. 

Near  to  her  father  sate  the  youngest  of  the  daughterSy. 
Helena,  now  seventeen.  At  the  first  glance  one  cast  upon 
her,  one  was  ready  to  pity  her ;  at  tl^  next,  to  wish  heie 
happiness.  She  was  plam  and  humpbacked,  but  initeUect 
and  cheerfulness  beamed  from  her  uncoamonly  bright  eyesv 
She  seemed  to  possess  that  steadfiBishiesB  and  repose  of  cha- 
racter, that  deamesB  of  mind,  that  stability  and  cheerfulnesB,. 
which  give  a  more  sure  guarsmftee  for  the  repose  and  happi-* 
ness  of  life  than  all  those  showy  outward  attractions  which 
are  worshipped  and  loved  by  the  world.  £&e  .was  working 
zealously  at  a  dress  of  white  silk,  and  now  looked  up  from  hec 
work  to  nod  kindly  and  significantly  at  Emilia,  or  to  raise  to 
her  father  a  glance  of  reverential,  almost  adoring  tenderness. 
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One  might  almost  fancy  that  the  Colonel,  of  all  his  children, 
loved  most  this  one  whom  nature  seemed  so  hardly  to  have 
used,  for  often  when  Helena  would  lay  her  head  upon  her 
father's  shoulder,  and  raise  to  him  her  affectionate  glance,  he 
would  bend  down  to  her,  and  kiss  her  forehead  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  which  cannot  be  described.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Oolonel  sate  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  relative.  She  might  have  been  taken  for  an  antique  statue ; 
so  beautiful,  so  marble-white,  so  immovable  was  sne.  More 
beautiful  dark  eyes  than  hers  were  never  seen ;  but  ah !  she 
certainly  was  to  be  pitied.  Those  beautiful  eyes  never  more 
could  behold  the  hght  of  day.  She  had  been  blind  from 
cataract  for  four  years.  That  which  ruled  in  her  soul, 
whether  storm  or  shine,  it  was  difficult  to  see ;  its  mirror  was 
darkened,  and  something  proud,  cold,  and  almost  half-dead, 
lay  in  her  exterior,  and  repelled  all  questioning  glances.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  in  the  hour  when  fate  announced  to  her 
*^  Thou  shalt  no  more  see  light,"  she  had  said  with  a  feeling 
of  proud  despair,  with  a  solemn  oath,  ^'  No  one  shall  see  my 
Buffering  I" 

Still  one  other  little  group  must  come  forth  in  my  picture ; 
namely,  that  which  in  &e  background  of  the  room  consisted 
of  Magister*  Nup,  distinguished  for  his  good-nature,  learn- 
ing, suence,  shortsightecuiess,  his  tumed-up  nose,  and  his 
absence  of  mind ;  together  with  his  pupils,  the  little  Axel 
and  the  little  Olaes,  the  youngest  sons  of  the  Colonel,  .re- 
markable for  their  especial  good  condition  and  plumpness, 
for  which  reason  they  had  in  the  family  the  surname  of  ^'  the 
Dumplings." 

^  The  l^igister,  spite  of  his  wig  having  taken  fire  three 
times,  hung  now  with  his  nose  over  his  book  in  the  nearest 
possible  proximity  to  the  light.  The  Dumplings  ate  rusks 
and  played  at  the  flEunished  fox,  and  waited  for  the  fourth  illu- 
mination of  the  Magister's  head,  the  approach  of  which  they 
announced  to  each  other  every  now  and  then  by  Mendly 
elbow  jogs,  and  "  See  now !  Wait  now !  Now  it  comes !" 

Now,  I  should  like  inexpressibly  to  know  whether  any  of 
my  amiable  young  readers,  either  out  of  a  great  politeness 
or  a  little  curiosify,  would  wish  to  have  any  nearer  descrip- 

*  Master  of  Arts. 
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tion  of  the  person  who  sits  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  stock 
still,  knitting  her  stocking,  sipping  now  and  then  from  her 
cup  of  tea,  and  making  her  remarks  on  the  company. 

In  order  that  I  maj  not  leave  any  wish  of  my  readers  un- 
fulfilled, I  will  also  give  a  sketch  of  her.  She  belongs  to 
that  class  of  persons  of  whose  existence  a  simple  member  of 
the  sisterhood  has  thus  expressed  herself:  "  Sometimes  it  is 
as  if  one  were  evenrwhere,  sometimes  again  it  is  as  if  one 
were  nowhere."  This  strange  existence  belongs  in  general 
to  persons  who,  without  belonging  to  families,  are  received 
into  them  for  sociality,  for  he^),  for  counsel  and  action,  in 
pleasure  and  in  need.  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  person  in  general ;  and  in  order  that  she  may 
not  remain  insignificant  in  our  titled  social  circle,  I  will 
bestow  on  her  the  title  of  "  House  Counsellor."  Her  sphere 
of  action  is  extensive,  and  is  of  the  follovmig  nature.  She 
may  have  her  thoughts,  her  hand,  her  nose,  in  everything, 
and  foremost  in  everything — but  it  must  not  be  observed. 
Is  the  gentleman  of  the  house  in  a  bad  humour  P  Then  is 
she  pushed  forward  either  in  the  capacity  of  a  lightning- 
conductor  or  else  a  pair  of  bellows,  whose  property  it  is  to 
blow  away  the  tempest.  Has  the  lady  the  vapours  ?  Then 
her  presence  is  as  necessary  as  the  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne. 
Have  the  daughters  vexation  ?  Then  she  is  there  to  share 
it.  Have  they  little  wishes,  plans,  projects  P  Then  she  is 
the  speaking-trumpet  through  which  they  speak  to  deaf  ears. 
If  the  children  cry,  then  they  send  for  her  to  pacify  them. 
WiU  they  not  sleep  ?  She  must  teU  them  stories.  Is  any- 
body iU  P  She  watches.  She  executes  commissions  for  the 
whole  family,  and  good  counsel  must  she  have  on  all  occa- 
sions, ready  for  everybody.  Does  grand  company  come  P 
Is  the  house  put  in  gala-array P  Then  —  she  vanishes; 
people  know  not  where  she  is,  no  more  than  they  know 
where  the  smoke  which  ascended  up  the  chimney  is  gone ; 
but  the  works  of  her  invisible  presence  cease  not  to  betray 
her.  One  sees  not  upon  the  festal  board  the  pan  in  which 
the  cream  was  boiled;  this  must  stand  quietly  upon  the 
kitchen  hearth;  and  in  like  manner  is  it. the  lot  of  the 
House  Counsellor  to  prepare  the  useful  and  the  agreeable, 
but  to  renounce  the  honour.  If  she  can  do  this  with  stoical 
patience  and  resignation,  then  her  existence  is  often  as  inte- 
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tettixig  for  herself  as  it  is  important  in  the  family  drdo.  It 
is  true  that  ahe  must  be  humble  and  quiet,  go  softly  through 
doors,  must  moire  witili  less  noise  than  a  nj,  and  aboTe  all 
things,  she  must  not,  like  the  fly,  settle  upon  people's  noses ; 
•and  she  must  yawn  as  seldom  as  her  human  nature  will  allow. 
But,  on  the  oon^ary,  ahe  may  use  eyes  and  ears  in  freedom, 
although  with  prudence^  and  she  has  excellent  opportunities 
to  deriye  benefit  there&om.  Contrary  to  what  is  required 
in  the  physical  world,  iiiere  is  in  the  moral  world  no  place 
BO  useful  for  an  observatory  as  the  lowly  one  unobserred  by 
all  eyes ;  and  consequently,  the  House  Counsellor  possesses 
the  most  adyautageous  position  for  directing  around  the 
fiunily  hemisphere  her  seardiing  telescope.  'Everj  move- 
ment, every  spot  upon  the  heart's  planet,  becomes  visible  by 
degrees  to  her;  she  follows  the  smallest  wandering  comet 
upon  its  path;  she  sees  the  eclipses  come  and  go;  and 
whilst  she  observes  the  phenomena,  the  growing  feelings 
and  thoughts  in  the  human  soul,  mor^  countless  than  the 
stars  of  heaven,  she  learns  day  after  day  to  comprehend  and 
interpret  one  point  after  another  of  the  Creators  great  and 
admirable  hieroglyphics.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  she 
by  degrees  must  acquire  a  good  deal  of  that  precious,  ever- 
applicable  gold,  which  is  called  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  hope  smiles  upon  her,  that  she  shall  in  the  future,  when 
spectacles  adorn  her  nose  and  silver  hair  her  aged  brow,  as 
an  oracle  speak  to  listening  youth  of  that  whi<£  she  knawi, 
and  which  they  now  do  not  anticipate. 

So  much  £oT  the  personality  of  the  House  Counsellorin 
general.  A  few  wordis  now  on  that  one  who,  in  the  family 
of  Colonel  H— ,  must  fill  this  character  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent«  To  a  eertain  extent  I  say,  because,  thank  Gt>d,  she  is 
regarded  there  more  as. a  friend,  and  therefore  does  hold 
merely  not  the  post  of  the  prompter,  nor  yet  merely  stand 
behind  the  scenes ;  but  st^  often  forth  upon  the  stage,  and 
says  her  word  just  as  freely  and.  unreservedly  as  any  of  the 
other  actors. 

The  first  word  which  her  childish  lips  stammered  fcnrth 
after  her  twelvemonth's  sojourn  upon  tibis  lower  earth,  was 
"  Moon."  Eight  years  after  this,  she  wrote  her  verses  "  To 
the  Moon;"  and  the  morning  of  a  life  which  since  then 
•developed  iiself  so  drily  and  prosaically  was  a  lovely  poetical 
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moonlight  dream.  Many  a  sonnet,  many  an  ode,  was  oon- 
secrated  by  her  pen  to  all  the  most  attractiye  objects  of 
nature,  whilst  the  rich  youthful  days  in  which  the  heart  beat 
BO  high,  in  which  the  feeHngs  swelled  like  a  spring  flood,  and 
in  wmch  the  abundant  weU  of  tears  flowed  nrom  so  sweet  a 
pain — ^but  in  all  which  she  sung,  wrote,  or  dreamed,  there 
was  always  something  of  moonshine. 

The  parents  shook  their  wise  heads.  '^Girl,  if  thou 
writest  verses,  thou  wilt  never  leam  to  make  soup ;  thou 
wilt  let  the  sauce  bum.  Thou  must  think  betimes  that  thou 
must  learn  to  maintain  thyself ;  must  be  able  to  spin  thy 
thread  and  bake  thy  bread.  One  cannot  satisfy  oneself  with 
moonshine."  But  the  girl  wrote  her  verses,  and  boiled  the 
Boup,  and  did  not  bum  the  sauce ;  turned  round  her  spin- 
ning-wheel|  baked  her  bread ;  but  forgot  not  her  childhood^ 
frigid,  the  gentle  moon.  Ailberwards,  when  its  friendly  light 
shone  upon  the  grave  of  her  parents,  she  wrote  no  verses  in 
their  honour,  but  looked  up  with  a  beseeching  glance  to  the 
mild  heavenly  countenance,  as  to  a  comforter,  whose  light 
should  enliven  and  guide  the  fatherless  and  motherless  updn 
her  solitary  way.  But  ah !  the  fatherless  and  the  mother- 
less might  have  nearly  funished  in  the  beloved  moonlight, 
had  not  another  light,  and  other  beams,  brought  to  her  sal- 
vation. This  came  fh>m  the  hearth  of  a  count's  kitchen. 
She  succeeded  in  the  preparation  of  a  wine-jelly,  and  this 
made  her  fortune. 

People  had  discovered  in  her  the  talent  of  making  excel- 
lent wine-jelly;  people  became  by  degrees  aware  that  she 
also  possessed  some  other  similar  invaluable  gifbs.  One 
young  lady  with  chapped  lips  found  herself  greatly  boiefited 
by  her  lip-salve ;  one  old  gentleman  found  in  her,  to  his 
great  comfort,  a  never-wearied  listener  to  the  histories  of  his 
£>rtv-nine  ailments.  The  tender  mother  of  four  little  won- 
dermlly  gifted  children  heard  with  deep  emotien  from  their 
rosy  lips  of  her  uncommon  ability  in  rhyming  together  father 
and  rather,  pleasure  and  treasure,  little  and  brittle,  birth- 
day and  mirtn-day,  etc,  etc.  A  sleepy  honourable  lady  was 
all  at  once  wide  awake  when  this  same  gifted  person  pro- 
phesied by  the  cards  that  she  would  very  soon  receive  a  pre- 
sent ;  nine  persons  celebrated  within  a  short  time  her  excel- 
lent advice  for  toothache,  pain  in  tihe  cheat,  and  for  colds  la 
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the  head ;  and  at  a  bridal  and  a  funeral,  people  discovered  in 
her  a  wonderful  faculty  for  arranging  all,  from  "  her  grace's'* 
head-dress  down  to  the  dish  of  confectionery;  from  the 
myrtle  wreath  in  the  locks  of  the  bride  down  to  the  bread 
und  butter ;  and  at  the  solemn  festival,  the  decking  of  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  dead  bride,  as  well  as  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who,  even  on  mournful  occasions,  never  forget 
that  people  must  eat  to  live. 

By  the  industrious  use  of  these  talents,  and  by  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  others  of  a  similar  kind,  she  rose  by  degrees,  step 
by  step,  to  the  rank  of  a  House  Counsellor.  The  writing  of 
verses  she  had  almost  entirely  forgotten,  excepting  that  now 
and  then  some  meagre  lines  were  forced  out  u'om  duty. 

Upon  the  moon  she  looks  but  seldom,  unless  to  observe 
when  the  moon  is  new  or  in  the  wane ;  and  yet  its  beams  are 
perhaps  the  only  friends  which  will  visit  her  lonely  grave, 
iut  here  is  not  now  the  question  about  writing  elegies.  "Will 
anybody  now  know  anything  more  about  the  prosaic  friend 
of  the  moon  ?  Her  age  ?  That  is  jsomewhere  between  twenty 
and  forty  years.  Her  appearance  ?  As  most  people's  is ; 
although,  perhaps,  most  people  might  be  quite  offended  if 
they  were  thought  to  have  any  resemblance  to  her.  Her 
name  ?    Ah !  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ChBISTIITA  BeaTA  HVABDAOSLAe. 


Julie's  lbttbe. — ^heleka. — the  BLnn). — emilia — the 

BBIPEQBOOMS. 

I  HAVE  alreadv  said  that  it  was  a  happy  occasion  which 
was  the  cause  of  my  journey  to  the  capital ;  and  I  should 
therefore  give  the  best  account  of  it  if  I  laid  before  the  eyes 
of  my  young  readers  the  letter  which  I  a  short  time  before 
received,  in  my  solitude  in  the  country,  from  Julie  H . 

My  deab  Bsata, 

Lay  aside  thy  eternal  knitting  when  thou  seest  these 
lines ;  snuff  thy  long- wicked  candle.  (It  is,  is  it  not,  in  the 
evening  that  the  post  comes  to  B  ?)  Bolt  thy  door,  so 
that,  without  any  fear  of  being  disturbed,  thou  canst  sit  in 
peace  and  comfort  on  thy  sofka  and  with  the  befitting  atten* 
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tion  read  the  great,  remarkable  news  I  have  to  announce  to 
thee.  I  can  see  at  this  distance  how  horribly  curious  thou 
art — ^how  thy  eyes  open — and  now  I  will  tell  thee — a  tale ! 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  man — who  was  neither  king 
nor  prince,  but  who  yet  deserved  to  be  both.  He  had  a 
daughter ;  and  although  &te  had  not  permitted  her  to  be 
bom  a  princess,  yet  there  assembled  themselves  half  a  score 
of  gracious  fairies  around  the  little  one's  cradle,  merely  out 
of  pure  esteem  and  kindness  to  her  father.  They  gave  to  her 
beauty,  understanding,  grace,  talents,  a  noble  heart,  good 
temper,  patience,  in  one  word,  all  which  can  be  given  to 
make  a  woman  charming ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  good  gifts,  the  fiurr  Prudence  stepped  forth,  last  of 
all,  speaking  thus,  in  carefully  selected  words :  '^  For  the  sake 
of  her  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  she  shall  be  in  the  highest 
degree  prudent  and  circumspect,  nay,  even  difficult,  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband !"  "  Well  said ;  wisely  said !"  exclaimed 
all  the  lady-fisdries,  amid  deep  sighs. 

The  richly-gifbed  one  grew  up,  was  as  amiable  as  any  one 
might  reasonably  expect,  and  lovers  soon  knocked  early  and 
late,  with  sighs  and  prayers,  upon  the  door  of  her  heart. 
But  ah !  for  the  most  of  them  it  remained  immovablv  bolted ; 
land  if  it  were,  only  for  a  moment,  opened  a  very  little  to  any 
one,  it  was  closed  again  in  the  next  minute,  and  fastened 
with  double  bolts,  f'ortunately,  the  time  of  the  Princess 
Turandot  was  long  passed ;  and  in  Sweden,  where  the  lovely 
Elimia  dwelt,  the  air  must  have  been  of  a  much  cooler  kind 
than  that  of  the  land  where  Prince  Calaf  sighed — ^for  one 
never  heard  of  the  rejected  lovers  putting  an  end  to  their 
lives;  one  saw  them  scarcely  lose  their  appetite;  yes,  one 
even  hears  of  some  who  (would  any  one  believe  it  ?)  choose 
a  beloved  with  as  much  indifference  as  one  chooses  a  stocking. 

The  first  who  announced  himself  as  aspirant  to  the  heart 
of  the  beautiful  Elimia  was  found  by  her  to  be  too  senti- 
mental, because  he  was  horrified  at  the  crime  of  killing  a 
gnat,  and  sighed  over  the  innocent  chickens  which  figured  as 
roast  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  which,  besides,  were  the 
favourite  dish  of  his  beloved.  United  to  him,  she  feared  the 
danger  of  being  starved  to  death  on  pure  blanc-mange  and 
vegetables.  The  second  did  not  avoid  treading  upon  emmetd, 
loved  fishing  and  himtinjd  and  looked  as  if  he  were  cruel  and 
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hard-hearted ;  n^her,  much  rsfcfaer,  wofold  she  many  a  hare 
than  a  hunter !  A  hare  came,  ahy  in  look,  trembHng  in  his 
knees,  stammering  forth  his  sighs,  nis  wishes,  and  his  doobta. 
''Poor  little  Idling,''  was  the  answer,  ^'go  and  hide  thyself, 
thou  wilt  otherwise  be  the  prey  of  the  first  wild  beast  whidi 
meets  thee  in  his  path !"  The  hare  hopped  away.  The  lion- 
man  stepped  forth*  with  proud  lorer-words.  JN'ow  the  beauty 
was  in  great  fear  of  being  eaten  up,  and  she  hid  heraelf  tiU 
the  mifirhty  one  was  crone  past.  This  was  the  fourth.  The 
fifth,  mer^  and  gay,  las  (Cideced  to  be  trifibg ;  the  «xth 
was  believed  to  have  an  inclination  for  gambling ;  the  serenth, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  two  or  three  pimples  on  his  nose,  to  be  in* 
dined  to  strong  liquors ;  the  eighth  looked  as  if  he  could  be 
ill-tempered ;  the  ninth  seemed  to  be  an  egotist ;  ^ae  tenth 
said  in  CTery  sentence, '"  The  deyiljfetch  me  !'* — ^it  would  not 
be  well  to  venture  forth  into  life  with  him.  The  elewenAh 
looked  too  much  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  and  was,  therefore, 
a  fool.  The  tweH'th  came.  He  was  good,  noble,  man^, 
handflome;  he  seemed  to  love  honestly.;  he  talked  well; 
people  were  in  great  perplexity  what  fsEuilts  they  should  find 
in  lum.  He  seemed  to  love  truly,  but  perhaps  only  seemed ; 
or  if  he  loved,  periiaps  it  was  rather  ihe  attractive,  perishable 
body  than  the  unmortal  soul. — G-od  help  us,  what  heavy  sin1 

If  it  ecmtiniied  thus  then but  the  lover  swore  that  it  was 

the  soul,  precisely  the  soul  itself  which  he  adored,  and  iu 
that  fortunate  moment  he  so  powerfully  assailed  the  already 
yielding  heart,  that  in  the  end  her  trembling  Hps  moved 
themselves  in  such  a  way  that  he  saw  they  must  open  the 
door  through  which  the  capitulating  yes  must  proceed.  He 
took  this  all  for  settled,  regarded  the  word  as  said,  fdl  upon 
his  knees,  kissed  her  hand  and  mouth,  and  lovely  Elimia^ 
ready  to  fall  down  with  astonishment  and  confusion,  found 
herself,  she  did  not  know  how,  betrothed. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  by  her  fiither  and  herinidegroom 
for  a  short  time  afterwards.  Elinda  did  not  say  yes  to  that, 
but  neither  did  she  say  no;  and  her  bridegroom  thought 
^'  silenee  gives  consent. '  As  the  time  went  on,  the  lovely 
Eiimia  counted.  ^*  Now  there  are  only  fourteen,  now  only 
twelve;  Gracious  Heaven!  now  only  ten;  and  Lord  have 
mercy !  now  only  eight  days  remaining !"  A  great  anguish 
and  hinxor  overcame  her  soul.    Spectral  and  ghostly  8l»pea» 
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mimerocui  ss  the  locustB  which  overwhelmed  Eg}rpt,  took  pos- 
insfiion  of  her  Mtiierto  so  bright  and  calm  spirit,  and  called 
iorth  there  imeeoneBS  and  darkness.  Now  she  wished  to 
deli^y  not  to  say  break  off,  her  engagement  with  the  noble 
AJsumzor;  who  certainly,  said  she,  had  many  more  faults. 
than  people  belieyed ;  and  one  uncommonly  great  one,  that 
of  bemg  so  well  able  to  hide  them.  Perfeetion  is  not  the  lot 
of  human  nature ;  and  they  who  seem  to  be  most  free  from 
firalts,  are  periiaps,  in  £Eust,  the  least  so.  Besides  which,  she 
fimcied  that  their  characters  did  not  at  all  harmonise ;  further, 
he  was  too  young,  she  too  old ;  and  so  on ;  and  the  sum  and 
.end  of  all  was,  that  she  should  be  uiduippy  for  the  whole  of 
herlile. 

A  very  good  friend  of  Elimia  had  the  greatest  desire  in  the 
worid  to  break  the  neck  of  the  fairy  Prudentia,  whose  nn« 
htckj  giflbs  caused  Elimia  to  thrust  from  her  the  happiness 
whidi  awaited  her  in  her  union  with  a  husband  who  seemed 
altogether  made  for  her,  and  deroted  to  her  in  iAie  tendereit 
manner. 

Now  I  see  how  impatient  thou  art,  Beata,  and  askest  what 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  this,  and  what  purpose  it 
serves  ?  All  this,  my  good  friend,  will  serve,  first  and  fore- 
most, as  a  little  whet  to  the  appetite  before  dinner,  because 
I  have  to  show  thee  what  wonderful  magic  pow^  is  suddenly 
bestowed  upon  the  HtUe  Julie ;  for  with  a  few  strokes  of  my 
pen  I  change  all  my  above-mentioned  personages;  make 
onee  into  now^  and  the  tale  into  truth. 

Almanzor  then  becomes  the  young,  amiable  Algernon 

S ;  and  his  bride,  lovely  Elimia,  my  sister  Emilia  H , 

who  so  bitterly  repents  of  the  ''yes'*  which  she  has  given. 
The  fairy  Prudentia  again  must  undergo  a  great  change ;  and 
is  nothing  else  but  the  fickleness  and  irresolution  which  have 
so  strong  a  power  over  Emilia's  heart  that  she  now  questions 
whether  she  is  determined  to  enter  the  holy  condition  of 
matrimony.  K  one  do  not  now  from  all  sides  push  her  on- 
ward, she  will  go,  like  the  crabs,  backwards.  Now  this 
Emilia,  whom  I  so  inwardly  love,  and  who  often  makes  me  so 
impatient,  sits  ia  the  comer  of  the  sofa  opposite  to  me  pale 
and  restless,  thinking  upon  her  wedding-day — and  having 
the  vapours  1  Must  one  laugh  about  it  or  cry?  I  do  bot^ 
9ad  make  Emilia  do  the  same. 
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The  only  thing  one  can  now  do,  to  prevent  poor  Emilia 
from  pondering  and  beating  her  brains,  troubling  and  distress- 
ing herself  for  nothing,  is  to  allow  everjrthing  to  go  topsy- 
turvy, with  bustle  and  stir  around  her,  till  her  wedding-day 
— and  so  turn  her  head,  if  possible.  I  know  that  papa  would 
never  allow  any  of  us  to  break  a  given  promise.  Emilia 
knows  this  to ;  and  I  fancy  that  it  is  precisely  this  which 
makes  her  so  dejected.  And  yet  she  loves  Algernon ;  yes, 
adores  him  at  times ;  but  she  woidd,  for  all  that,  if  she  dared, 
give  him  now  a  refusal.  Tell  me  how  can  one  explain  this — 
how  does  it  hang  together  ?  Still,  however,  when  her  fate 
is  once  inevitably  determined,  I  know  that  all  will  be  well ; 
and  the  drollery  of  the  affair  is,  that  Emilia  thinks  so  too.  In 
the  mean  time,  everything  must  be  prepared  this  next  week. 
On  Sunday,  that  is  to-morrow  week,  is  the  horrible  wedding- 
day.  Emilia  will  be  married  at  home,  and  only  a  few  acquain- 
tance wiU  be  invited.  Emilia  wishes  it  to  be  so,  and  people 
Ratify  her  now  in  everything  which  she  desires,  if  it  be  only 
reasonable.  She  says  people  do  so  with  all  poor  victims. 
€omical  idea !  Thou  seest,  dear  Beata,  how  necessary  thy 
presence  here  is  for  us  all.  In  truth,  we  need  in  every  re- 
spect thy  counsel  and  thy  aid.  Pack  up,  therefore,  thy  things 
immediately,  and  journey  here  as  quickly  as  thou  canst. 

On  Monday  Algernon  comes  to  Stockholm,  and  with  him 
my  bridegroom  also.  I  have  not  been  so  hard  to  please,  so 
anxious  as  Emilia,  and  yet  have  not  chosen  badly.  My  Arvid 
is  an  Adonis,  and  has  a  heart  which  is  worth  gold.  Papa 
thinks  much  of  him,  and  that  is  the  most  important  thing. 
My  good,  my  revered,  my  beloved  papa !  I  had  so  firmly 
resolved  never  to  leave  him  and  mamma — I  cannot  imagine 
how  I  ever  determined  to  be  a  bride ;  but  my  Arvid  was 
irresistible.  Papa,  however,  has  Helena,  who  never  will 
marry,  and  Helena  is  worth  three  such  Julies  as  I  am.  Papa 
was  at  first  much  against  my  marriage,  and  had  so  many  ob- 
jections that  it  was  nearly  given  up  altogether ;  but  I  threw 
my^self  upon  my  knees  and  wept,  and  Arvid's  father  (the 
fnend  or  papa's  youth)  made  such  beautiful  speeches,  and 
Arvid  himself  looked  so  cast  down,  that  papa  in  the  end  was 
softened,  and  said,  "  Nay,  they  may  then  have  one  another !" 
And  Arvid  and  I  exulted  like  two  larks.  Thou  wilt  see  him ; 
he  has  a  dark  moustache  and  imperial,  large  blue  eyes,  the 
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loveliest — but  thou  wilt  see — ^thou  wilt  see!  He  lias  the 
most  beautiful  son  de  voix  in  the  world,  and  Emilia  may  say 
what  she  will,  but  it  is  actually  charming  when  he  says, 
"  The  thousand  fetch  me !" 

It  sounds  strange,  perhaps,  thou  thinkest — ^but  thou  shalt 
see,  thou  shalt  hear!  Come,  come,  and  embrace,  at  the 
latest  on  the  evening  after  to-morrow. 

Thy  friend, 

Julie  H. 

F.S. — ^Bring  with  thee,  I  pray,  some  of  the  beautiful  loaves 
which  thou  Imowest  that  papa  and  mamma  think  so  much 
of;  some  cheese  for  Carl  and  Helena,  and  a  little  ginger- 
bread for  me.  Thou  hast  always  a  store  of  such.  Enmia, 
poor  Emilia,  poor  Emilia !  methinks,  will  have  quite  enough 
to  swallow  down  her  vapours.  Thou  canst  not  conceive  how 
afraid  I  am  that  she  may,  out  of  pure  anzieW  and  orief,  be 

r'\G  yellow  or  u^ly  when  Algernon  comes*  Emilia,  I  fancy, 
ost  wishes  it  m  order  to  put  his  love  to  her  immortal 
soul  to  the  test.  I  fancy,  actuallv,  that  she  would  require 
him  to  love  her  just  the  same  if  she  were  changed  into  a 
mole !  I  am  really  troubled.  Emilia  is  so  changeable  in  her 
appearance,  and  is  quite  another  person  when  she  is  anxious 
and  uneasy  than  when  she  is  calm  and  cheerful. 
Once  more  farewell. 

P.S. — Dost  thou  know  who  is  to  marry  Emilia? — Pro- 
fessor L.,  who  looks  so  horribly  grave,  has  a  twisted  foot,  a 
red  eye,  and  two  warts  upon  ms  nose!  He  has  lately 
received  a  living.  Papa  has  great  esteem  and  friendship  for 
him.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  have  no  great 
pleasure  in  beins  married  by  a  weak-eyed  priest.  But  I  am 
not  to  be  married  for  a  couple  of  years,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
autumn,  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  thinking  about 
it  now. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  innumerable  greetings  of  the 
whole  fiimily  to  thee.         «_ 

I  immediately  accepted  Julie's  invitation,  and  arrived,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  one  evening  at  the  end  of  February^ 
at  Colonel  H.'8. 
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There  remain  yet  a  few  words  to  be  said  on  the  occur- 
rences of  this  evening,  and  I  knit  again  to  th^se  the  thread 
of  mj  narrative.  The  blind  girl,  who  had  sate  for  a  time 
silent  and  still,  said  at  length  with  a  kind  of  vehemence : 

"  I  would  sing."  Helena  rose  np  quiddj,  led  her  to  the 
piano,  and  sate  down  to  accompany  her.  Helena  inqnired 
what  she  would  sing.  ^  Ariadne  k  Naxos,*'  was  the  short 
determined  answer.  They  began.  In  the  beginning  the 
voice  of  the  singer  was  not  pleasant  to  me ;  it  was  strong, 
deep,  almost  dejected ;  but  the  more  attentively  one  listened 
the  more  one  paid  regard  to  the  feeling  which  spoke  through 
it,  and  which  it  revealed  with  magical  tmtb^  the  more  one 
was  enchanted ;  one  shuddered  involuntarily }  one  lelt  one'a 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  Ariadne  wh^i  she^  penetrsiied 
by  an  increafflug  anguiA,  seeks  for  her  beloTed,  <iDd  takes 
the  resolution  to  climb  the  rock  in  order  that  there  she  may 
the  more  easily  be  able  to  discover  hinu  The  aeecMnpam- 
ment  here  expressing  in  a  maateriy  manner  her  climbing,  one 
seems  to  see  how  she  hastened  breathless  and  full  of  fore- 
boding. At  length  she  has  neared  the  top,  her  eye  is  -cast 
over  the  sea,  and  perceives  the  white,  ever  receding  sa^ 
The  blind  girl  followed  Ariadne  with  her  whole  soul,  and  one 
might  have  believed,  bv  the  expansion  of  her  e^es,  that  she 
saw  something  more  than — ^mere  darkness,  l^ars  involun«t 
tarily  filled  all  eyes  as  she,  with  a  heartrending  expression  of 
love  and  pain  in  voice  and  countenance,  exclaimed  with 
Ariadne,  " Theseus !  Theseus!"  When  her  indication- and 
our  delight  had  reached  the  highest  point,  the  Colonel  sud- 
denly rose  up,  went  to  the  piano,  took  the  singer  by  the 
hand,  led  her  away  without  sairing  a  single  word,  and  placed 
her  again  upon  the  sofa,  seating  himself  beside  her.  I  re* 
marked  that  she  hastily  withdrew  her  hand  from  his.  She 
was  deathly  pale,  and  much  excited.  No  one  exce^  myself 
appeared  to  be  astonished  at  this  scene.  They  began  am  int 
different  conversation,  in  which  every  one,  excepting  the 
blind  girl,  took  part.  In  about  an  hour  the  Colonel  said  to 
her,  "You  need  rest;"  and  with  that  arose  and  conducted 
her  from  the  room,  after  she  silently,  but  "with  a  kind  of 
solemnity,  bowed  her  head  in  salutation  of  the  remaining 
company.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  the 
Colonel  called  "  Helena,"  and  Helena  followed  thenu 
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Soon  after  this  i  nmt  up  into  mj  room  to  eaojiofy  lefKMn ; 
bat  the  image  of  the  bkind  giri^  wnidi  ineessaatlj  fioated 
before  me,  preTentiDd  zoe  looi^  fiK>iiL  doing  sol  I  neavd  ker 
penetrating  Yoice,  swir  ber  ezpreadtTe  count^oaneey  and  could 
not  lielp  endeayouzing-  to  guess  the  natcire  o£  the  feeling» 
wMch  shook  her  soul. 

I  iras  not  yet  asleep  as  Emilia  and  JnEe  sofitlj  stole  into 
their  room,  which  was  next  to  iaizi&  The  doear  stood  open, 
and  I  heard  the  half-alond  coaaversatzoii  of  the  two  sisters. 
Julie  said  with  some  vexationy  '^  Yokl  yawn,  you  sigh,  and 
yet  Algernon  is  coming  in  the  mozmng !  Emilia,  you.  have 
no  more  feeling  than  a  pa^ier-box." 

Emilia.  How  do  you  know  but  thai  ikm  tb  oaja  of  s^rm* 
pathy  with  Algernon,  who  perhaps  just  nxm  doea  the  same  ? 

Jttlib*  That  he  does  jLok :  that  I  am  sure  q£  I  should 
much  sooner  beHeye  that  he  hardly  knows  qxe  whidi  £oot  hft 
stands,  out  of  impatient  joy  of  soon,  seeing  you. 

Emilia.  Do  you  judge  this  icam  his  last  letter  P 

JxTEiTB.  That,  indeed,  was  written  in  sadi  haate.  One  is 
not  always  alike  indined  for  writing;  pezhaps  he  had  a 
severe  headache^  or  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  orae  had  takeau 
ccAA. 

Emilia.  'Whaterm?  you  will ;  but  nothmg:  ean  ezcnaa  the 
cold,  unmeaning  end  of  the  letter. 

JiTLnr.  I  asstore  you,  Emilia^  it  standa  tiiexe  ^with  the 
tenderest  devotioit." 

Emilia.  And  I  am  certain  that  it  stands  tiiere  quite  dry. 
and  cold,  **  with  esteem  asd  devotion  remain^"  and  so  os ;. 
just  as  people  write-  to  an  indifEerent  peEKxn,  '^  adbseribed 
with  esteem,''  and  so  on ;  ^  the  meagre  esteem  must  al- 
ways remam  when  the  warmer  feelings  are  gone;  Where  m 
my  nightcap  ?  Ah,  see  there !  Ho !  ho !  ho  I  ho  I  YoUy. 
Julie,  see  everything  roseHColoured. 

JiTLiB.  I  see  that  a  lov^  must  take  eare  never  to  speak  of 
esteem.  But  I  am  sure  that  Algernon  neveir  wrote  thadi 
horrible  word ;  he  used  cme  much  wanna:  and  more  heart** 
Mt.  Sweet  Emilia,  fetdi  his  letter.  You  will  there  see 
that  you  have  done  him  injustice. 

Emilia.  On  purpose  to  please  you,  I  wiU  fetch  his  letter. 
We  shall  then  see  that  I  am  right. 

JiTLXB.  And  we  shall  see  that  I  am  right*. 
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Emilia  fetched  the  letter.  Both  sisters  approached  the 
light.  Julie  would  snuff  the  candle ;  and  either  by  acci- 
dent or  intention,  snuffed  it  out.  Eor  a  moment  all  was 
as  silent  as  it  was  dark,  and  then  Emilia's  hearty*  laughter 
was  heard.  Julie  Joined  in,  and  I  could  not  avoid  making  a 
trio  with  them.  Tumbling  over,  and  running  against  chaira 
and  tables,  the  sisters  at  length  found  their  beds,  and  cried^ 
laughing  to  me,  *^  Good  night,  good  night !" 

The  Saj  after  mj  arrival  was  the  so-called ''  cleaning-day," 
a  day  which  now  and  then  occurs  in  all  well-ordered  houses, 
and  which  may  be  likened  to  a  tempestuous  day  in  nature, 
after  whose  storms  and  rain-gushes  all  comes  forth  in  re- 
newed brightness,  order,  and  £reshness. 

Th^  scoured,  aired,  dusted,  and  swept  in  all  comers. 
Her  Honour,  who  would  herself  oversee  everything,  went 
incessantly  in  and  out  through  all  the  doors,  and  mostly  left 
them  all  open,  which  occasioned  a  horrible  draught.  In 
order  to  preserve  myself  from  earache  and  toothache,  I  fled 
from  one  room  to  aiiother,  and  found  at  length  in  Helena's, 
up  another  flight  of  stairs,  a  haven  free  from  storm.  This 
little  apartment  seemed  to  me  the  most  comfortable  and 
most  cheerful  in  the  whole  house.  It  had  windows  towards 
the  sunny  side ;  the  walls  were  ornamented  with  pictures, 
which  for  the  most  part  represented  charming  landscapes. 
Among  these  were  distinguished  two  from  Eahlcrantz,  in 
which  the  pencil  of  this  great  artist  had  conjured  up  the 
enchanting  repose  which  a  beauti&l  summer  evening  diffuses 
over  natiure,  and  which  communicates  itself  so  powerfrdly 
to  the  human  heart.  The  eye  which  flxed  itself  attentively 
upon  these  pictures,  soon  expressed  something  loving,  pen* 
8ive,  and  dreamy ;  this  was  the  surest  guarantee  for  tneir 
truthful  beauty. 

The  fumitiure  of  the  room  was  handsome  and  convenient. 
A  piano,  a  well-fllled  bookcase,  and  easel  for  painting,  showed 
that  in  this  little  circumscribed  world  there  flailed  nothing  of 
aU  that  which  can  make  the  pleasures  of  the  outer  world  dis- 
pensable, and  which  can  occupy  the  passing  hours  of  the  day 
m  the  most  agreeable  manner. 

Large,  splendid  geraniums  stood  in  the  windows,  and 
awoke,  by  their  fresh  verdure,  pleasant  thoughts  of  spring, 
whilst  they  softened  and  broke  up  the  beams  of  the  mm, 
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^rhidk  on  thifl  day  Aaoe  in  all  the  briliiflaiej  which  they 
coiiimoiily  posBesa  in  tiie  keen  winter  frost.  A  beautiM 
carpet  coveted  the  floor,  which  seemed  to  be  scattered  over 
with  flowers. 

BJelena  was  seated  on  the  80&,  at  her  sewing.  The  ^ew 
Testament  lay  before  her  on  her  work-table. 

She  received  me  with  a  smile  expressive  of  the  heart's 
peace  and  satisfaction.  I  jplaced  myself  near  her  at  my  work^ 
and  felt  myself  parfcicnlarly  cheerful  and  happy  of  mood.  We 
worked  at  Emilia's  bridal-dress. 

"  You  observe  my  room,"  said  Helena,  smiling,  whilst  hW 
eyes  took  the  direction  of  mine. 

"Yes,"  replied  I;  "your  sisters'  rooms  are  handsome 
and  excellent,  but  one  must  confess  that  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  this."* 

"It  has  been  my  Other's  wiU,"  said  she,  "that  Helena 
should  be  the  only  spoiled  child  in  the  house."  She  con- 
tinued, with  tears  in  ner  eyes,  "  My  good  papa  has  wished 
that  I  should  never  miss  the  joys  and  pleasures  which  are 
the  lot  of  my  handsome,  healthy  sisters,  and  from  which  I  am 
excluded  by  my  suffering  and  my  inflrmity.  Therefore  he  has 
taught  me  to  enjoy  that  which  is  far  richer,  that  which  a 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts  ofler  to  those  who 
embrace  them  with  a  wann  and  open  mind.  He  formed 
and  strengthened  my  understanding,  by  regular  and  earnest 
studies,  which  he  himself  directed,  and  he  has  collected  in 
this  littie  comer,  where  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  life, 
mudi  that  is  charming  and  beautiful  for  the  eye,  for  the 
feeling,  and  the  thoughts.  Yet,  that  which  is  more  than 
all  this,  is  the  heartfelt  fatherly  love  with  which  he  embraces 
and  surrounds  me,  and  which  secures  me  from  bitterly  feeling 
the  want  of  love,  the  enjoyment  of  which  nature  has  domed 
me.  He  has  perfectly  succeeded ;  and  I  have  no  other  wish 
than  that  of  hving  for  him,  for  my  mother,  my  feuniiy,  and 
— r^  Gk)d." 

We  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I  worshipped  in  my 
heart  ilie  &ther  who  so  well  understood  how  to  care  for  the 
happiness  of  her  to  whom  he  had  given  life.  Helena  con- 
tinued. "  When  mamma  is  gone  with  my  sisters  to  balls  or 
into  company,  he  passes  his  time  for  the  most  part  with  mei 
I  read  to  him,  play  to -him ;  and  he  permits  me,  out  of  inde- 
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scribable  goodness,  to  believe  that  I  contribute  essentially  to 
the  happiness  of  his  life.  That  thought  makes  me  happy.  It 
is  a  beautiful,  an  enyiable  lot,  to  .know  that  one  is  something 
to  him  who  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  surround  him." 

"  Oh !"  thought  I,  and  addressed  in  thought  the  fathers 
of  families  on  the  earth,  '*  why  are  so  few  like  this  father  P 
Kings  of  home,  how  much  happiness  could  you  not  diffuse 
around  you,  how  worshipped  might  you  not  be  !** 

We  talked  afterwards  of  Emilia. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Helena^  ''  that  a  person  who  gene* 
rally  is  so  calm,  so  clear  in  her  judgments,  so  decided,  so 
reasonable  in  one  word,  should  in  this  one  point  be  so  unlike 
herself.  Determined  to  many,  because  she  regards  a  happy 
marriage  as  the  most  blessed  condition  on  earth,  Emilia  has 
had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  lesolye  upon  it.  Two 
of  her  young  friends— the  unhappy  marriages  of  two— has 
infused  into  ner  a  sort  of  panic  dread ;  and  she  fears  so  much 
being  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  that  she  never  would  have 
the  courage  to  be  happy,  if  others  did  not  act  for  her.  She 
is  now  nearly  half  ill  with  anxiety,  that  her  union  is  so  near 
at  hand  with  Algernon,  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  an 
actual  devotion,  and  with  whom  we  are  all  convinced  that  she 
will  be  perfectly  happy.  She  has  intervals  of  calm,  and  in 
such  a  one  you  saw  ner  last  evening.  I  fear  that  it  will  soon 
be  over,  and  expect  that  with  it  we  shall  see  her  disquiet  and 
irresolution  increase  in  proportion  as  the  deciding  nour  ap- 
proaches, which,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will  perfectly  put  an  end 
to  it;  for  when  once  anything  irrevocable  is  determined, 
Emilia  submits  herself,  and  seeks  the  best  in  everything.  It 
will  be  necessary  that  till  the  wedding-day  we  endeavour  in 
everjr  possible  way  to  divert  her,  and  prevent  her  from  oc- 
cupying herself  with  useless  fancies.  We  have  each  one  of 
us  our  particular  part  in  the  little  comedy  which  we  must  act 
before  and  with  our  good  sister.  Papa  means  to  make  her 
walk  industriously ;  mamma  consults  with  her  about  every* 
thing  which  now  must  be  arranged  before  the  wedding. 
Julie  intends,  in  one  way  or  another,  never  to  leave  her 

3uiet.  Brother  Carl  will  often  draw  her  into  dispute  about 
l^apoleon,  whom  he  places  below  Charles  the  Twelfth,  which 
she  cannot  bear ;  and  this  is  the  only  subject  on  which  I 
have  heard  my  quiet,  good  sister  dispute  with  warmth.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  shall  occupy  hex  mucn  about  her  toilet.    My 
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little  brothers,  taught  hj  nature,  have  known  their  parts  for 
a  long  time  by  heart,  which  consist  in  clamouring  incessantly, 
now  for  this,  now  for  that.  Hitherto  we  have  all  of  us 
divided  the  care  of  satisfying  them,  now  it  must  all  rest  upon 
her  alone.  You,  good  Beata,  will  be  delegated,  upon  every 
fitting  occasion,  and  in  a  skilful  manner,  to  introduce  com- 
mendations of  Algernon,  which  you  will  not  find  difficult  to 
award  him.  Emilia  looks  upon  us  all  as  a  party  for  him ; 
you  cannot  be  suspected  of  it,  and  your  praise  will  therefore 
operate  all  the  better." 

I  was  quite  pleased  with  my  commission.  It  is  always 
agreeable  to  praise  people  when  one  can  do  it  with  a  good 
conscience. 

Afber  we  had  spoken  for  a  long  time  of  Emilia  and  her 
beloved,  of  her  establishment,  and  so  on,  I  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  the  blind  girl,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
more  knowledge  of  her. 

Helena  avoided  the  subject,  and  merely  said,  "  Elisabeth 
has  been  a  year  with  us.  We  like  her,  and  hope  in  time  to 
win  her  confidence,  and  thereby  be  able  to  make  her  happier." 

After  this,  Helena  proposed  to  me  to  visit  her.  '*  I  go 
generally,"  said  she,  "  every  forenoon  to  her,  and  have  not 
been  there  to-day.  I  would  willingly  give  her  much  of  my 
time,  if  she  would  not  rather  be  alone." 

"We  went  together  to  the  blind  girl's  room. 

She  sate  dressed  upon  her  bed,  and  sang  softly  to  herself. 

"  Oh,  how  much  has  she  suffered !  she  is  a  living  image  of 
pain !"  thought  I,  as  I  now  approached  her,  and  in  the  day* 
light  contemplated  that  pale,  lovely  countenance,  in  which 
were  intelligible  traces  of  a  severe  and  not  yet  ended  struggle^ 
and  of  a  paiu  too  deep,  too  bitter,  to  be  expressed  by  tears. 

A  young  girl,  whose  rosy  cheeks  and  gay  exterior  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  poor  sufferer,  sate  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  and  sewed.  She  was  there  to  wait  upon  the  blind 
girl.  With  a  touching  cordiality  in  word  and  voice,  Helena 
spoke  to  EHsabeth ;  she  replied  coldly  and  in  monosyllables  I 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  endeavoured,  after  we  entered,  to 
assume  by  degrees  that  cold  and  inanimate  expression  which 
I  remarked  in  her  on  the  foregoing  evening.  The  conversa- 
tion was  continued  only  between  Helena  and  me,  whilst  the 
blind  girl  silently  occupied  herself  with  winding  and  unwind* 

x2 
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ing  E  black  silk  eord  around  her  r^xuirkablj'  beautiful  bauds. 
All  at  onoe  she  said,  "  St !  st !"  and  a  faint  crimson  flushed 
her  cheeks,  and  her  bosom  heaved  higher.  We  were  silent 
and  listened ;  after  a  few  seconds  we  heard  the  dull  sound  of 
footsteps,  which  slowly  approached.  "  It  is  he !"  said  she,  as 
if  to  herself.  I  looked  inquiringly  upon  Helena.  Helena 
looked  upon  the  ground.  The  Colonel  entered.  The  blind 
girl  rose  up,  and  remained  standing  still  as  a  statue ;  yet  I 
thought  that  I  remarked  in  her  a  light  tremor.  The  Colonel 
talked  to  her  with  his  customary  calmness,  although,  as  I 
thought,  not  with  his  customary  kindness ;  and  said  that  he 
was  come  to  fetch  her,  because  he  would  drive  out  her  and 
Emilia.  "  The  air,"  added  he,  "  is  fresh  and  clear ;  it  will  do 
you  good." 

"  Me  good  ?"  said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  but  without 
heeding  it  the  Colonel  desired  Helena  to  assist  her  in  dress- 
ing. The  blind  girl  said  nothing,  allowed  herself  to  be 
silently  dressed,  thanked  nobody,  and  went  out  conducted 
by  the  Colonel. 

"Poor  Elisabeth!"  said  Helena,  with  a  compassionate 
sigh,  when  she  was  gone.  I  had  not  indeed  the  key  to  this 
enigmatical  being,  but  had  seen  enough  to  make  me  sigh  also 
heartily,  "  Poor  EHsabeth !" 

We  returned  to  our  work,  which  was  continued,  amid 
pleasant  conversation,  till  noon. 

I  went  then  to  EmOia,  who  was  returned  from  her  driven 
and  found  her  contending  with  JuHe,  who  endeavoured  with 
real  anxiety  to  take  from  her  a  dress  which  Emilia  seemed  to 
wish  to  put  on.  Emilia  laughed  heartily ;  Julie,  on  the  con- 
larary,  looked  as  if  she  would  cry. 

''Help,  Beata,  helpf  exclaimed  she ;  ''  did  any  one  ever 
hear  or  see  such  a  thing  p  Listen,  Beata !  Precisely  be- 
cause Emilia  expects  Algernon  to-day  wiU  she  put  on  h^ 
ugliest  dress — yes,  a  dress  which  is  so  imbecoming  that  she 
does  not  look  like  herself  in  it !  And  not  satisfied  with  that,' 
Ae  win  put  on  an  apron  as  thick  as  a  swaddling-band,  and 
•he  will  put  a  comb  in  her  hair  which  Medusa  must  certoiniy 
hure  left  unong  her  effects,  it  is  so  horrible !  Now  I  have 
<Qontended  and  laboured  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  against  this 
Bnlucky  toilet,  but  in  vain !" 

'*  If  in  Aigemon's  eyes,"  said  Emilia,  with  a  dignified  air 
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and  oounteiiance,  '^merely  a  dress  or  a  comb  can  contrSmto 
to  make  one  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  tben        " 

''See,  there  we  haye  it!"  exclaimed  Jnlie,  disconcerted ; 
"  now  we  are  come  to  the  proofs,  and  I  know  not  how  ugly 
and  horrible  she  may  make  herself,  in  order  to  prove  whether 
Algernon  will  not  exceed  in  fideUty  all  the  most  renowned 
heroes  of  romance.  I  pray  yon,  for  God^s  sake,  do  not  cut 
off  either  your  ears  or  your  nose!"  Emilia  laoghed.  '^  And 
you  could  so  easily  be  handsome  and  amiable,"  continued 
Julie,  beseeching  earnestly,  whilst  she  endeavoured  to  get 
possession  of  the  imfortonate  dress  and  comb.  ''  I  have  de- 
termined to  be  thus  dressed  to-day,"  answered  Emili% 
solemnly ;' "  I  have  my  reasons  for  it,  and  if  I  awaken  your 
and  Algernon's  abhorrence — ^th^i  I  must  submit  to  my 
fete." 

<<  Emilia  will  nevertheless  be  handsome,"  said  I  to  Julie, 
with  an  attempt  to  console  her ;  "  go  now  and  dress  yourself 
for  dinner.  Think  that  you  also  have  a  bridegroom  to 
please." 

"  Ah,"  said  Julie,  "  with  him  this  is  not  difficult ;  if  I 
were  to  dress  myself  in  a  bag  and  put  a  jug  on  my  head,  h« 
would  find  that  it  became  me  excellently." 

"  Then  you  believe,"  returned  Emilia,  "  that  Algernon  has 
not  the  same  eyes  for  me  as  Arvid  for  you.?" 

Julie  looked  somewhat  confused. 

"  Gk)  now,  go,"  I  interrupted ;  "  we  shall  never  be  ready. 
Gk>,  Julie;  I  shall  help  Emilia,  and  I  dare  wager  anything 
that  she  will  be  handsome  against  her  will." 

JuHe  went  at  length  to  Helena,  who  every  day  combed 
and  plaited  her  remarkably  lovelv  hair. 

Alone  with  Emilia,  and  whilst  I  assisted  her  with,tiic 
grey-brown  dress,  which  in  truth  was  imbecoming,  I  said  to 
ner  a  few,  according  to  my  opinion,  sensible  words  on  her 
state  of  mind  and  conduct.  She  replied  to  me :  "I  confess 
that  I  am  not  as  I  ought  to  be  :'I  wish  I  could  be  other* 
wise ;  but  I  feel  so  restless,  so  unhappy,  that  at  times  I  can* 
not  govern  myself.  I  am  now  about  to  form  a  connexkm 
which  it  perhaps  would  have  been  better  never  to  have 
agreed  to,  and  if,  during  the  time  which  yet  remains  to  me, 
I  should  be  convinced  that  my  fears  are  weU  founded,  -ash 
thing  in  the  world  shall  prevent  me  making  an  end  of  this 
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connexion,  and  tlierebj  preyenting  my  being  nnliappy  for 
my  whole  life.  Por  if  it  be  true  tbat  one  finds  a  heaven  in  a 
happy  mairiage,  it  is  just  as  true  that  an  unhappy  one  is  a 
hefi." 

"  If  you  do  not  love  Mr.  S ,"  said  I,  "  I  really  wondw 

that  you  have  allowed  the  affair  to  ^o  so  far." 

"  Not  love  him  ?"  repeated  Emilia,  with  great  astonish- 
ment ;  "  certainly  I  love  him,  and  therein  exactly  lies  my 
misfortune:  my  love  blinds  me  to  the  perception  of  his 
faults." 

"  Nobody  would  have  imagined  that,  after  what  you  have 
just  said,"  replied  I,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  yes !  ah,  yes !"  said  Emilia ;  "  it  is  so,  nevertheless ; 
soine  are  so  palpable  that  one  cannot  be  blind  to  them ;  for 
example,  he  is  too  young." 

"Mow  unworthy,"  said  I,  laughing;  "that  is  actually 
mean  of  him!" 

"Yes,  you  may  laugh.  Eor  me,  it  is  really  not  laughable. 
I  will  not  say  precisely  that  it  is  his  fault ;  out  it  is  all  the 
aame  as  a  fault  in  him  in  regard  to  me.  I  am  twenty-six 
yean  old,  and  thus  am  nearly  past  the  boundary  of  my 
youth ;  he  is  merely  two  years  ol<fer,  and  consequently  as  a 
man  yet  quite  young.  I  shall  be  a  venerable  matron  when 
he  is  yet  a  young  man.  Probably  he  may  be  inclined  to  fipi«» 
volity,  and  gladly  leave  his  old  tiresome  wife  for        " 

"  Oho !  oho !"  interrupted  I ;  "  that  is  almost  too  long  a 
perspective.  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  a  frivo- 
lous character  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  positive ;  but  in  this  frivolous  age,  truth  and 
constancv  are  such  rare  virtues.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
Algernon's  first  love — ^who  will  assure  me  that  I  shall  be  his 
last  ?  I  should  be  able  to  bear  everything  excepting  the 
infidelity  of  my  husband — that  I  think  I  could  not  survive. 
I  have  said  that  to  Algernon — ^lie  has  assured  me — ^but  what 
will  not  a  lover  assure  6ne  of?  Besides,  how  can  I  know 
whether  he  loves  me  with  the  pure,  true  love,  which  alone  is 
strong  and  enduring  p  He  may  have  for  me  only  a  fancy ; 
and  this  is  a  weak,  easily  severed  thread.  I  have  often 
thought  (and  it  has  often  inwardly  grieved  me)  that  perhaps 
my  property,  or  that  which  I  may  one  day  have,  has  influ- 
enced-      " 
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"  No — ^now  you  go  too  far,"  said  I ;  "  you  see  ghosts  in 
daylight.  How  cau  you  only  seize  upoa  suspicions  ?  You 
hare  mown  him        * ' 

"  Only  for  two  years,"  interrupted  Emilia ;  *'  and  nearly 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  he  paid  court  to 
me,  and  has  naturally  shown  to  me  only  his  amiable  side. 
And  who,  indeed,  can  see  into  the  heart  of  manP  See, 
Beata,  I  caimot  say  that  I  know  the  man  with  whom  I  would 
unite  my  fate,  ^d  how  could  I  become  acquainted  with 
idm  ?  When  people  only  see  one  another  in  reg^ular  precise 
social  life,  in  ipniich  scarcely  any  character  has  the  opportu* 
nity  of  developing  itself,  one  becomes  acquainted  omy  with 
the  external  and  the  superficial.  A  person  may  be  passion- 
ate, avaricious,  inclined  to  bad  and  peevish  tempers ;  and 
what  is  worse  than  all  this,  may  be  without  religion ;  and 
yet  one  might  see  him  for  whole  years  in  the  social  circle 
without  suspectine  the  least  of  all  this ;  and  in  particular, 
the  person  whom  ne  is  desirous  of  pleasing  can  know  the 
least  of  this." 

I  did  not  know  rightly  what  I  should  say.  I  thought  that 
this  description  was  true,  and  Emilia's  fears  not  unfounded. 
She  continued : 

"Yes,  if  one  had  known  and  seen  one  another  for  ten 
years,  especially  if  one  had  travelled  together — ^for  on  a 
journey  one  is  not  so  much  on  one's  guarc^  and  shows  one's 
natural  character  and  temper — ^then  one  might  know  tole- 
rably well  what  a  man  is." 

"  That  method,"  said  I,  "  would  be  tiresome  and  difficult 
enough,  however  excellent  one  might  find  it ;  and  would  at 
furthest  only  be  suitable  for  lovers  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  In  our  days,  people  wa^  in  Queen-street  and 
drive  at  farthest  to  NorrtuU.  One  cann6t  diverge  more  than 
that.  During  this  ramble,  people  see  the  world,  and  are 
seen  by  them ;  people  greet,  and  are  greeted ;  people  talk, 
and  joke,  and  laugh,  and  find  one  another  so  agreeable,  that 
after  the  little  journey,  they  feel  no  more  indecision  about 
undertaking  the  great  journey  through  Hfe.  But  now,  to 
talk  seriously,  have  you  never  spoken  openly  with  Algernon 
on  the  subjects  on  which  you  consider  it  so  important  to 
know  his  opinions  ?" 

"Yes,  many  times,"  replied  Emilia,  "  especially  since  we 
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baye  been  betrothed;  and  I  baye  aLways  found,  or  have 
fancied  I  bare  found,  inbim,  tbe  opinions  and  feelings  wbieii 
I  wisbed — ^but  ab !  I  may  so  easily  baye  blinded  myself,  be- 
cause I  secretly  msbed  it.  Possibly,  also,  Algernon,  in  bis 
zeal  to  please  moj  bas  deceiyed  bimself  regarding  bimself.  I 
am  resolyed  to  make  use  of  all  my  obseryation  to  discoyer 
tbe  reality  and  tratb,  daring  tbe  sbort  time  wbieb  remains 
to  me  of  my  freedom,  and  sball  not,  if  I  can  belp  it,  tbrougb 
wilful  bHndness,  make  bim  and  me  unbappy.  (^ranted  eyen 
tbat  be  were  quite  perfect,  yet  be  migbt  iiot  be  suitable  for 
me,  nor  I  for  bim ;  our  tempers  and  cbaracters  migbt  at 
bottom  be  wbolly  unaccordant.*' 

Amid  all  tbese  troubling  conjectures  Emilia  was  dressed^ 
and  one  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  tbat  ber  dress  did  not 
become  ber.  Sbe  closed  tbe  conyersation  by  saying — "I 
wish  sometimes  tbat  I  really  were  married ;  then  I  should 
eBcaoe  plaguing  mys^with  tbe  thought  about  marrying." 

"  inconsisteney  of  tbe  human  mind,"  thought  I. 

Airdinner  Emilia's  toilet  was  uniyersally  blamed,  especially 
by  i&e  Comet.  Julie  was  silent,  but  spoke  with  her  eyes. 
The  Colonel  said  nothing ;  but  obseryed- Emilia  with  a  rather 
sarcastic  mien,  which  made  her  blush. 

After  dinner  Julie  said  to  ^Elmilia — ''  Sweet  Emilia,  I  did 
not  mean  that  Algernon  really  would  not  think  you  quite 
amiable  if  you  were  dressed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  I  would 
merely  say,  that  it  is  not  right  if  a  bride  does  not  endeayomr 
in  all  ways  to  please  her  bridegroom.  I  meant  that  it  would 
be  right — ^that  it  would  be  wrong — that  it " 

Here  Julie  lost  the  thread  of  her  demonstration,  and  was 
almost  as  embarrassed  as  a  certaiQ  burgomaster  who  was  in 
the  same  predicament.  Emilia  pressed  her  band  kindly,  and 
said,  **  You  baye,  and  tbat  quite  happily,  followed  out  your 
principles ;  for  I  baye  seldom  seen  you  better  dressed,  and, 
beyond  that,  more  charming,  than  you  look  to-day,  and  cer- 
tamly  Aryid  will  tldnk  so." 

Julie  blushed,  *but  had  more  pleasure  in  tbese  words  of  ber 
sister  than  she  would  baye  Mt  in  a  compHm^at  &om  ber 
bridegroom. 

Towards  eyening,  all  tbe  bustle  in  tbe  bouse  was  ended,  aH 
resumed  its  former  excellent  order;  and  her  Honour  was  also 
at  rest*  . 


Algernon  and  Lieutenant  Arvid  amTed  at  tea-time.  Emilia 
and  Julie  blushed  like  June  roses ;  the  first  looked  down,  and 
the  latter  looked  up. 

Algernon  looked  so  happy  to  see  Emilia  again,  was  so 
occupied  with  her  alone,  gave  so  little  attention  to  her 
toilet,  which  he  did  not  honour  with  a  glance,  but  was 
evidently  so  charmed,  so  happy,  and  so  amiable,  that  by 
degrees  the  joy  which  beamed  ^om  his  eyes  kindled  a  sym- 
pathetic glance  in  Emilia's,  and,  spite  of  dress,  apron,  and 
comb,  she  was  during  this  evening  so  charming  and  agreeable 
that  Julie  forgave  the  toilet. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  was  no  less  delighted  with  his  little 
amiable  bride ;  although  it  seemed  to  be  no  affair  of  his  to 
express  it,  like  Algernon,  in  lively  and  select  language. 
Eloquence  is  not  given  to  all,  and  every  one  has  his  own  way. 
He  drank  tea,  three  cups,  ate  a  dozen  rusks,  kissed  the  hand 
of  his  bride,  and  looked  entirely  happy.  I  heard  him  say 
several  times,  "  The  devU  fetch  me !"  and  was  obliged  to 
concede  that  a  handsome  mouth  and  pleasant  voice  could 
soften  the  unpleasantness  of  ugly  words.  Lieutenant  Arvid 
is,  in  truth,  an  Adonis. — ^N.B.  An  Adonis  with  a  moustache. 

His  countenance  expressed  goodness  and  honesty,  but  (I 
beg  him  a  thousand  times  pardon)  something  also  of  foolish- 
ness and  self-love.  His  handsome  head  of  twenty  did  not 
seem  to  entertain  many  ideas. 

Algernon  had  a  remarkably  noble  exterior,  in  which  maib* 
liness,  goodness,  and  inteUigence,  were  the  chief  charac*- 
tadstics.  He  was  taQ,  had  regular,  handsome  features,  and 
a  most  agreeable  and  distinguished  deportment.    , 

How,  methought  I,  can  Emilia  cast  her  eye  upon  that 
noble  countenance,  and  not  feel  all  her  fears,  all  her  anxieties'^ 
vanish? 

For  thifl  evening  they  'did  vanish,  c^  withdrew  into  the 
soul's  darkest  background.  The  whole  family  seemed  to  be 
happy,  and  all  was  joy  and  life. 

The  blind  girl,  on  this  evening,  did  not  appear  in  the  com- 
pany. 
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VITE  DATS  BErOBE  THE  BBIDAL. 

Spite  of  her  joy  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  Monday 
came  to  an  end,  iEknilia  woke  on  Tuesday  morning  with  the 
exclamation,  "Now  one  day  less  till  the  horrible  day!" 

Beautiful  presents  from  Algernon  came  in  during  the 
forenoon.  Emilia  did  not  like  the  custom  of  the  bridegroom 
making  presents  to  his  beloved. 

"  It  is  a  barbarian  custom,"  said  she,  "  which  turns  woman 
into  a  piece  of  merchandise,  which  the  husband,  as  it  were, 
buys.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  all  civilised  natioAi 
abandon  the  usage,  when  they  know  it  to  be  the  custom  of 
all  savage  and  barbarous  people." 

Besides  this,  she  found  in  sense  of  the  presents  too  little 
regard  paid  to  tiie  useful,  too  much  of  luxury  and  the  merely 
4&awy. 

"If  he  be  only  not  a  spendthrift!"  said  she,  sighing. 
"How  little  he  knows  me,  if  he  thinks  that  I  love  jewels 
better  than  the  flowers  given  by  him.  However  much  I  love 
the  graceful  and  the  elegant,  I  am  but  little  attracted  by 
outward  magnificence,  by  pomp  and  splendour.  Besides, 
these  are  not  suitable  for  our  circumstances." 

Emilia's  good-humour  was  over ;  she  scarcely  noticed  the 
presents,  over  which  Julie  could  not  cease  to  exclaim,  "  Ea« 
chanting!  charmant!"  Through  the  whole  forenoon  she 
never  took  the  curl-papers  from  her  hair,  and  went  about 
wrapped  in  a  great  shawl,  which  hung  awry.  The  Comet 
compared  her  to  a  Hottentot,  and  besought  her  not  to  fancy 
that,  although  she  was  surrounded  by  "  savage  and  barbarous 
customs,"  she  could  turn  a  savage.  "When  we  went  down  to 
dinner,  I  said  to  her,  in  order  to  act  my  part  as  a  skilful  and 
worthy  commendator,  how  uncommonly  handsome  and  charm- 
ing I  thought  Algernon. 

"Yes,"  replied  Emilia,  "  he  is  very  handsome,  much  hand- 
somer as  man  than  I  am  as  woman,  and  this  I  consider  a  real 
misfortune." 

"  See  then,"  thought  I,  "  now  I  have  run  again  upon  a 
sandbank!" 

Emilia  continued.  "  It  is  rare  that  a  remarkably  handsome 
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exterior  does  not  make  him  who  possesses  it  vain ;  and  the 
most  unbearable  thing  that  I  know  is  a  man  who  is  in  love 
with  his  own  person.  He  commonly  thinks  it  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  his  less  handsome  wife  to  honour  and  to  worship  hia 
beauty  and  Jiis  amiability.  Vanity  lessens  women,  but  de- 
grades men.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  exterior  of  a  man 
IS  of  little  or  of  no  consequence  to  his  wife.  I  should  be  able, 
I  am  oonrinced,  to  worship  a  noble  Esop,  and  wotdd  have  him 
a  thousand  times  rather  tnan  an  Adonis.  A  Narcissus,  who 
worships  his  own  image,  is  what  I  find  most  disgusting." 

As  Emilia  spoke  these  last  words  she  opened  the  drawing* 
room  doer,  Algernon  was  alone  in  the  room,  and  stood — ^before 
the  glass !  observinc;  himself,  as  it  seemed,  with  great  atten* 
tion.  One  should  nvro  seen  how  Emilia  blushed,  and  with 
what  a  demeanour  she  received  hier  bridegroom ;  who,  on  his 
part,  confounded  by  her  confusion  and  her  amased  appear- 
ance, perhaps  also  somewhat  embarrassed  at  having  oeea 
caught  in  his  tite^a-tite  with  the  glass,  was  completely  out 
of  countenance.  It  was  now  my  business  to  support  the 
conversation  with  remarks  on  the  weather,  the  roads,  and 
so  on. 

Fortunately  now  came  in  the  rest  of  the  family,  which 
made  a  wholesome  diversion. 

Emilia  continued  to  look  troubled ;  and  as  he  looked  at 
her,  Algernon's  countenance  became  dark  by  degrees.  I 
thought  I  remarked  that  he  had  a  sty  on  his  left  eye,  and 
thought  it  probable  that  this  had  occasioned  his  tete-^tete  in 
the  ^ass,  but  Emilia  would  not  see  it.  Various  trifles  con- 
tributed to  make  the  understanding  worse  between  the  two 
lovers.  Algernon  accidentally  discovered  that  he  had  pleasure 
in  things  which  did  not  please  Emilia,  and  he  let  Enulia's 
favourite  dish  pass  by  him  at  table.  Emilia  found  out, 
of  a  certainty,  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  sympathise. 
Algernon  made  a  true  but  not  biting  observation,  without 
particular  application,  about  ill-temper  and  the  disagreeables 
of  it.  Nev^heless,  it  should  not  have  been  said  at  this 
time.  Emilia  applied  it  to  herself,  and  assumed  more  of  a 
genteel  and  divined  denxeanour.  Julie  was  anxious.  "  It 
would  be  much  better,"  said  she,  "  that  they  should  quarrel 
with  one  another,  than  that  they  should  sit  and  be  silent  and 
inwardly  angry." 
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Comet  Carl  went  to  Emilia  aad  said, "  My  gracious  sister^ 
I  -pnj  jovt  do  not  sit  there  like  the  Chinese  Wall,  impeoe- 
trable  to  all  the  arrows  which  Algernon's  loying  eyes  shoot 
at  you.  Look,  if  you  can,  a  little  less  icy.  Look  at  Alger- 
non ;  go  to  him,  and  giye  him  a  kiss !"  But  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  that ;  sooner  might  one  have  expected  to  see 
the  Chinese  Wall  set  itself  in  motion.  Emilia  did  not  look 
at  Algernon,  who  seemed  infinitely  to  long  after  reconcilia- 
tion. He  proposed  that  they  should  sing  together  a  newly- 
published  Italian  duet,  probably  in  the  hope  that  the  soul  of 
the  harmony  should  chase  away  all  hostile  and  ungentle 
feelings  which  disturbed  the  peace  between  him  and  lus  be- 
loved ;  and  that  the  duet's  "  Cor  mio  mio  hen  "  would  soon 
also  tone  into  h^  heart.  Yain  hope !  Emilia  excused  her- 
self with  having  a  headache — and  that  was  true,  as  I  could  see 
by  her  eyes.  Her  head  soon  ached  when  she  was  troubled 
and  disquieted.  Algernon  fancied  the  headache  a  fiction ; 
and  without  troubling  himself  about  his  bride,  who  sate  in  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  supporting  her  head  on  her  hands,  made 
known  his  intention  of  hearing  Mozart's  Eigaro  at  the 
opera,  bowed  hastily  to  aU,  and  went  out. 

The  evening  crept  on  slowly.  Nobody  was  in  a  good  or 
gay  humour.  Every  one  saw  that  Emilia  suffered,  therefore 
no  one  expressed  any  displeasure  at  her  conduct. 

The  Colonel  alone  seemed  to  remark  nothing,  and  quietly 
laid  his  patience. 

As  we  separated  for  the  night,  the  Comet  said  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  *^  K  is  quite  dreadful !  To-morrow  we  must  fire  off 
a  whole  battery  of  distractions." 

Wednesday  came.  Algernon  rose  eaiiy.  Bis  look  waa 
so  tender,  his  voice  so  fiill  of  fervency  when  he  talked  to 
Emilia,  that  she  thawed,  and  tears  filled  her  eiyes.  All  was 
right  between  the  lovers.  Nobody  knew  how  or  wherefore, 
not  even  themselves. 

This  day  went  ^etly  over,  with  the  exception  of  two 
frights  which  EmiEa  had,  and  yet  survived.  The  first  oc- 
curred in  the  forenoon,  during  a  conversation  which  Algernon 
had  with  ''her  Honour."  Emilia  heard  expressions  from 
him  which  convinced  her  for  the  moment  that  ne  was  nothing 
less  than  the  greatest  miser  on  the  earth.  Eortunateh^  she 
found  soon  s^erwards  that  he  merely  quoted  a  word  of  a 
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Hjsrpagon  of  kk  aoanaantance,  at  which  he  himself  heartily 
laughed.  Emilia  breathed  again,  and  joined  him.  The 
second  happened  in  the  afternoon,  during  a  serious  conver- 
sation which  some  of  us  carried  on,  sitting  in  a  window  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  while  I  asserted,  "  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, noble  and  good  people  who  are  yet  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  no  faith  in  another  Hfe,  in  no  higher  object  of  omr 
existence.  These  are  to  be  pitied,  not  to  be  blamed."  With 
an  indescribable  expression  of  anxiety  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
Emilia  looked  questioningly  at  me.  Her  thought  was,  "  Is 
it  Algernon  whom  you  would  excuse  ?"  I  replied  to  her,  by 
turning  her  attention  to  Algernon,  who,  at  my  words,  cast  a 
glance  up  to  the  star-spangled  heaven — and  this  glance  was 
an  expression  of  beautiful  and^rm  hope.  Emilia  looked  up 
also  with  thankfulness ;  and  as  their  eyes  met,  they  beamed 
with  tenderness  and  joy. 

This  day  was  about  to  close  so  well.  Ah !  why  during 
supper  did  Algernon  receive  a  note ;  why  during  the  reading 
look  confused,  and  immediately  lose  much  of  his  gaiety ;  why 
so  hastily,  and  without  saying  anything,  go  out  p 

Yes,  why  ?  Nobody  knows  that ;  but  many  of  us  woidd 
glacQy  have  given  our  lives  to  know  it. 

"  X  et  it  never  can  occur  to  you  to  think  ill  of  Algernon  on 
account  of  that  note  ?"  said  Julie  to  Emilia,  as  they  went  to 
bed. 

*^  Qood  night,  Julie !"  said  Emilia^  sighing. 

Emilia  had  no  good  night. 

Thursday.  Clouds  and  mists  around  Emilia.  Yain  at- 
tempts on  our  part  to  dissipate  ikem.  Immediately  after 
brefJc&st,  the  Comet  took  the  field  with  Napoleon  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  Emilia  would  not  contend ;  Julie  and 
Helena  laboured  in  vain  to  enliven  her.  I  ventured  not  on 
my  part  to  say  one  single  word.  The  note,  the  note,  lay  in 
the  way  of  everything. 

At  twelve  o'dock  Algernon  came.  He  looked  very  much 
heated,  and  there  was  something  uncommonly  bright  in  his 
eyes.  Emilia  had  promised  him  on  the  preceding  day  to 
drive  out  with  him  in  an  open  sledge ;  he  came  now  to  fetch 
her.  A  handsome  sledge,  furnished  with  magnificent  rein-deer 
fikins,  stood  at  the  door.  Emilia  declined  to  go  with  him, 
coldly  toEti  resohitely.    "  Wljy  ?"  asked  Algernon.    ''  On  ao- 
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count  of  the  note,"  Emilia  might  have  answered  with  truth ; 
but  she  said : 

"-I  wish  to  remain  at  home." 

"  Are  you  unwell  ?" 

"No." 

"  Why  will  you  not  give  me  the  pleasure  of  driving  out 
with  me  as  you  promised  ?" 

"The  note,  the  note,"  thought  Emilia;  but  she  only 
reddened,  and.  said : 

"  I  wish  to  remain  at  home." 

Algernon  was  angry;  he  reddened  hotly^  and  his  eyes 
flashed.  He  went  out,  banging  the  door  somewhat  violently 
after  him. 

The  servant  who  was  left  at  the  door  with  the  sledge  had 
in  the  mean  time  left  it.  The  horse,  terrified  by  a  fall  of 
snow,  and  left  to  himself,  backed,  threw  down  an  old  woman, 
and  would  probably  have  set  off,  if  Algernon,  who  just  then 
came  down,  had  not  thrown  himself  forward  and  seized  the 
reins  with  a  powerful  hand.  After  the  horse  was  pacified,  he 
called  a  man  who  was  near,  to  whom  he  gave  it  to  hold,  and 
hastened  himself  to  lift  up  the  old  woman,  who  was  so 
frightened  as  not  to  be  able  to  move,  but  who  fortunately  was 
not  hurt  in  the  least.  He  talked  with  her  a  little  while,  and 
gave  her  money. 

To  his  servant,  who  came  at  length,  he  gave  a  box  on  the 
ear,  threw  himself  into  the  sledge,  took  the  reins  himself,  and 
drove  off  like  lightning. 

Emilia,  quite  pale«  had  stood  by  me  at  the  window,  and  had 
observed  this  scene ;  at  the  last  part  of  it  she  exdauned : 

"  He  is  violent,  passionate,  mad !"  And  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  He  has,"  said  I,  "  human  weaknesses ;  and  that  is  all.  He 
came  here  in  an  excited  and  uneasy  state  of  mind ;  your 
refusal  to  fulfil  your  promise,  and  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  it,  would  naturally  provoke  him  ;  the  negligence 
of  his  servant,  which  had  nearly  occasioned  a  misfortune,  in- 
creased his  warmth,  which,  nevertheless,  only  showed  itself 
by  a  box  on  the  ear,  very  well  deserved.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  from  a  young  man  that  he  should  conduct  him- 
self perfectly  cooUy  and  calmly  when  one  vexation  after 
another  sets  his  temper  in  a  ferment.    It  is  sufficient  that 
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• 
during  bis  passion  lie  continues  as  humane  and  good,  as  we 
saw  Algernon  just  now  towards  the  old  woman.    Besides, 
I  believe,  Emilia,  tbat  if  you,  instead  of  exciting  Algernon's 
temper  by  ill-bumour  and  imkindness  (pardon  me  the  two 
beautiful  words),  would  use  for  good  purpose  the  great  power 
which  we  all  of  us  have  seen  that  you  have  over  him,  then 
you  would  never  see  him  passionate  and  mad,  as  you  call  it.'* 
I  was  much  pleased  with  my  little  speech  when  I  had 
ended  it,  and  thought  it  would  nave  a  wonderfully  great  in- 
fluence ;  but  Emilia  was  silent,  and  looked  unhappy. 
Algernon  did  not  return  to  dinner. 
Comet  Carl  related  in  the  afternoon  that  he  had  heard 
from  a  comrade  of  his,  of  a  duel  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
morning.    One  of  the  duellists  was  Algernon's  best  friend, 
and  he  had  invited  him  to  be  his  second.    He  had  done  this 
by  a  note  (the  Comet  said,  with  an  emphatic  voice)  which 
was  delivered  here  in  this  house,  where  Algernon  was  then  last 
evening  about  a  quarter  to  ten.    Algernon  had  done  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  the  duel— but  in  vain.    The  parties 
met,  and  Algernon's  friend  had  dangerously  wounded  his 
enemy.    The  particulars  were  unknown  to  the  Comet. 

Now  was  all  explained,  and  Algernon's  image  stood  bright 
before  Emilia. 

Algernon  came  towards  evening.  He  was  quite  calm,  but 
grave ;  and  did  not  go  as  usual  to  sit  beside  his  bride.  Emilia 
was  not  gay ;  she  seemed  to  fear  making  the  flrst  step  towards 
reconciliation ;  and  yet  showed,  by  many  little  attentions  to 
Algernon,  how  much  she  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  She 
made  him  tea  herself;  asked  whether  he  found  it  sweet 
enough ;  whether  she  might  send  him  another  cup ;  and  so 
on.  Algernon  remained  cold  towards  her ;  seemed  often  to 
fall  into  deep  thought,  and  forget  where  he  was.  Emilia 
withdrew  herself,  wounded;  was  quite  dejected,  and  sate 
down  at  a  distance  to  sew,  and  for  a  long  time  never  looked 
up  from  her  work. 

Comet  Carl  said  to  Helena  and  me,  "  This  is  not  exactly 
right;  but  what  in  all  the  world  can  one  do  to  make  it 
better  ?  I  cannot  now  come  forward  again  with  Napoleon 
and  Charles  XII.  I  brought  them  forward  this  forenoon, 
and  they  did  not  succeed  particularly  well.  One  must  con* 
fess  that  Emilia  is  not  an  amiable  bride.    If  she  be  not 
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• 

different  aa  a  ^wife,  then Should  not  she  go  bow  to 

Algernon,  and  try  to  comfort  and  to  enliven  him  P  See,  now 
^e  goes.  No,  it  is  onl^  to  fetch  a  ball  of  cotton.  Poor 
Algernon !  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  real  goc^d  fortune  for 
me  to  be  so  devoid  of  feeling.  Poor  lovers  si&r  wors^  hard- 
ships than  we  soldiers  taking  our  degrees.  If  I  were  a 
bridegroom.--^Q-od  bless  you,  little  Claes,  what  is  it  you 
want — a  rusk?  Go  to  Emilia,  go  to  Emilia.  I  have  no 
rusks.  Yes,  it  will  do  her  highness  a  Httle  good  to  be  in- 
terrupted." 

The  Comet  did  not  see  how  entirely  humble  her  highness 
was  this  evening  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart;  and  that 
Algernon  was  now  most  to  blame  for  the  coldness  which  con- 
tinued between  them. 

Algernon  and  Enulia  did  not  approach  one  another  this 
evening,  and  parted  coldly — ^at  least  apparently  so. 

On  'Fxid&j  morning  EmOia  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
their  engagement.  Algernon  was  noble,  excellent ;  but  he 
was  too  stem,  and  he  £d  not  love  her.  That  she  had  plainly 
seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  She  would  have  an  especial 
conversation  with  him,  and  so  on.  Algernon  came.  lie  was 
mudi  gayer  than  on  the  foregoing  day,  and  seamed  to  wish 
that  aU  disa^eeables  should  be  forgotten.  Emilia  was  in  the 
beginning  solemn  in  the  thoughts  of  her  important  intention ; 
but  Julie,  Helena,  her  Honour,  Comet  Carl,  and  I,  bustled 
flo  about  her,  and  we  by  degrees  dragged  her  into  our  whirl- 
pool, and  prevented  her  both  from  private  conversation  and 
inward  cogitation.  After  a  while  her  hearty  laugh  was  again 
heard,  and  her  thoughtfulness  did  not  relapse  into  m^an- 
choly.    ^ 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  marriage  contract  was 
signed. 

Even  the  bride  of  Sir  Charles  Grrandison,  the  beautiful 
Harriet  Byron,  dropped  (so  they  say)  the  pen  which  she  had 
taken  to  sign  her  marriage  contract,  and  had  sc^ely  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  to  subscribe  her  fate.  Millions  of 
young  brides  have  trembled  at  this  moment,  and  behaved 
uke  her ;  what  wonder  then  if  the  fearful  and  bashful  Emilia 
was  almost  out  of  herself  for  terror  ?  The  pen  did  not  only 
ML  out  of  her  hand,  but  made  a  great  black  blot  upon  tl^ 
important  paper,  which  she  at  that  moment  regarded  as  an 
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omen  of  misfortune ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she  now  would 
have  signed  it,  had  not  the  Colonel  (exactly  like  Sir  Charles) 
taken  the  pen,  set  it  between  her  fingers,  signed  and  guided 
her  tremblmg  hand. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  were  alone  in  our  chamber,  Emilia 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh : 

"  It  must  now  take  place !  It  cannot  be  helped  any  longer ; 
and  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will  take  me  away  from  all 
whom  I  love  so  fervently.*' 

"  One  might  believe,"  said  Julie,  smiling,  but  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "  that  you  were  going  to  travel  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  vet  only  a  few  streets  and  market-places  will 
separate  us  from  you,  and  we  can  see  each  other  every  day.*' 

"Every  day?  Yes,"  said  Emilia,  weeping;  "but  not  as 
now,  every  hour." 

On  Saturday,  Emilia  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  every 
one,  but  dejected  and  uneasy,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  escape 
from  the  thoughts  which  pursued  her  everywhere. 

Algernon  became  graver  every  moment,  and  observed  his 
bride  with  troubled  and  searching  looks.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
feared  that  with  her  hand  she  <£d  not  give  him  her  whole 
heart;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  shun  any  kind  of 
explanation,  and  avoided  being  alone  with  Emilia. 

I  had  heard  from  a  cousin  of  the  cook's  step-sister's  sister- 
in-law,  that  Algernon  had  distributed  among  several  poor 
families  money  and  victuals ;  with  the  observation,  that  on 
the  Sunday  they  should  have  a  good  dinner,  and  make  merry. 
I  related  this  to  Emilia,  who  on  her  part  had  done  the  same. 
This  sympathy  in  their  thoughts  rejoiced  her,  and  gave  her 
again  courage. 

In  the  mean  time,  people  on  all  sides  had  sSwed  and 
worked  industriously,  so  that,  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
all  was  ready  and  in  order. 

There  was  something  solemn  in  the  adieus  of  the  evening. 
Every  one  embraced  Emilia,  and  tears  were  in  all  eyes. 
Emilia  overcame  her  emotion,  but  could  not  speak.  All 
thought  upon  the  morrow. 
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Thx  great,  the  expected,  the  dreaded  day  came  at  length. 
Emilia,  scarcely  arisen,  looked  with  a  foreboding  glance  up  to 
heaven.  It  was  overoast  with  grey  doxids.  The  air  was 
cold  and  damp ;  eyerything  which  one  could  see  from  the 
window  bore  that  melandioly  stamp  which  on  the  cold 
winter-day  weighs  both  upon  the  animate  and  the  inanimate. 
The  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  chimneys  waa  depressed 

X'n,  and  rolled  itself  slowly  ov^  the  roofs,  blackening  tiieir 
^  snow-coyering.  Some  old  women,  with  red  noaes  and 
blue  cheeks,  drove  their  milk-carts  to  the  market,  step  by 
step,  dragged  by  lean  horses,  which  hung  their  rough  heads 
nearer  than  common  to  the  earth.  Even  the  little  sparrows 
seemed  not  to  be  in  their  usual  lively  tempers ;  they  aate 
still,  and  clung  together  along  the  roof-spouto,  without 
twittering  or  pecking.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  stretdied 
their  wings  and  opened  their  little  bills,  but  it  was  dime 
evidently  out  of  weariness.  Emilia  sighed  deeply.  A  bright 
heaven,  a  little  sunshine,  would  have  cheered  and  refreshed 
her  depressed  mind.  Who  does  not  wish  that  a  bright  sun 
may  beam  on  their  bridal-day  p  It  seems  to  us  as  if  Hymen's 
torch  could  not  clearly  bum  if  it  be  not  kindled  by  the  bright 
light  of  the  beams  of  heaven.  A  secret  belief  that  Heaven 
does  not  look  with  indifference  on  our  earthly  fate  renuiins 
constantly  in  the  depths  of' our  hearts ;  and  though  we  maj 
be  dust  and  atoms,  yet  we  see,  when  the  eternal  vault  is 
dimmed  by  clouds,  or  shines  in  splendour,  in  this  chaiige 
always  some  sympathy  or  some  foreboding  which  concerns 
us,  and  often,  very  often,  are  our  hopes  and  our  feans — 
children  of  winds  and  clouds. 

Emilia,  after  a  sleepless  ni^ht,  and  depressed  by  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  was  quite  dispirited  by  this  dull  morn- 
ing. She  complained  of  headache ;  and  after  she  had  at 
breakfast  embraced  her  parents  and  her  brother  and  sistera, 
she  requested  that  she  might  pass  the  forenoon  alone  in  her 
own  room.  It  was  allowed.  The  Colonel  looked  more 
serious  than  common.  Her  Honour  had  so  troubled  a  de- 
meanour that  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  it.  Anxiety  and  un- 
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easiness  &r  Emilia,  eares  and  troubles  forthe  wedding  dinner, 
possessed  her  soul  altemat^,  and  all  she  said  began  with 
'^Ah!"  Neither  wae  the  Comet  cheerful;  and  Helena's 
expressive  countenance  had  a  slight  trace  of  sorrow.  Julie 
was  inezprefisibly  amazed  that  a  wedding-day  could  begin  so 
gloomily,  .and  cnanged  her  countenance  incessantly,  which 
was  now  ready  to  weep  and  now  to  laugh/  (Jnly  Mr. 
Magister  and  the  Dumplings  were  in  their  usual  stEite  of 
mind.  The  former  bit  his  nails,  and  was  silent  and  looked 
up  in  the  air ;  the  latter  never  left  off  breakfast. 

I  assisted  her  Honour  the  whde  forenoon,  and  it  was  not 
little  which  we  had  to  do—in  part  talking,  in  fpt  arranging, 
in  part  working  ourselves  and  laying  to  a  helping  hand.  We 
whipped  citron  creams,  basted  the  roasts,  salted  tiie  bouillon, 
lamented  over  unlucky  pastry,  rejoiced  over  magnificent 
made-dishes,  and  burnt  our  tongues  over  at  least  twenty 
sauces.  Oh,  those  are  no  poetical  flames  which  Hymen's 
torch  kindles  at  the  kitchen  nre !  ^ 

The  Colonel  himself  prepared  the  bowls  of  bishop  and 
punch,  and  occasioned  us  no  little  difficulty  and  disturbance ; 
so  many  things,  so  many  people,  so  much  room,  did  he  re- 
quire for  the  purpose,  and  seemed  to  Uiink  that  there  was 
nothing  else  of  consequence  to  be  done;  which  no  little 
angered  her  Honour.  She  gave  her  husband,  therefore,  a 
little  lecture ;  and  he — ^he  conceded  that  she  was  right. 

Whilst  I  iosiaructed  the  cook  on  the  most  elegant  mamier 
of  serving  up  a  first  course,  Julie  came  naming  into  ihe 
kitchen  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '^  Give  me !  give  me !"  ex- 
claimed she,  with  her^customary  Uveliness,  *'  something  good 
for  !Eknilia;  she  ate  nothing  at  breakfast,  she  will  be  ill; 
she  will  die  of  mere  fatigue  to-day !  What  have  you  here  ? 
Boiled  eggs  1  I  take  two  j  Glasses  of  jelly !  I  take  two !  I 
may  do  so  P  Ah,  a  Httle  caprin  sauce,  that  makes  one  lively 
— and  now  a  little  bit  of  fish  or  meat  to  it,  and  a  few  French 
rolls — see !  now  some  tarts — now  then  I  am  pleased.  Emilia 
likes  sweet  things! — ^Do  you  know  what  she  is  doing, 
BeataP"  she  continued,  in  a  whisper:  "she  prays  to  Gtod. 
I  have  peeped  in  through  the  keyhole ;  she  is  on  her  knees, 
praying.  G-od  bless  her!"  andl)right  pearls  ran  down  Julie's 
cheeks  as  she  hastened  out  with  these  plates  full,  wfaidi  she 
carried  I  cannot  conceive  how. 

t2 
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At  length  our  arrangements  came  to  an  end ;  all  was  now 
left,  together  with  the  necessary  instructions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  servants  and  the  Colonel.  Her  Honour  and  I  went  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

Somewhat  later  I  went  in  to  Emilia.  She  stood  before  a 
glass,  dressed  in  her  bridal  robe,  and  contemplated  herself 
with  a  look  which  expressed  neither  that  pleasure  nor  that 
self-satisfaction  which  a  handsome  and  well-dressed  woman 
almost  always  feels  in  the  contemplation  Of  her  beloved  I. 
Helena  clasped  her  bracelet ;  and  Julie  was  kneeling  as  she 
arranged  some  of  the  lace  trimming.  "Look,"  exclaimed 
Julie,  as  I  entered  the  room,  "  is  she  not  sweet  ? — ^is  she  not 
lovely  ? — and  yet,*'  added  she  in  a  whispier,  "  I  would  give 
half  of  that  which  I  possess  to  purchase  for  her  another 
aspect ;  she  looks  as  troubled  and  as  grey  as  the  weather !" 
Emilia,  who  heard  her  sister's  words,  said,  "  One  cannot  look 
gay  when  one  is  not  happy.  Everything  seems  to  me  so 
heavy,  so  unbearable !  ^This  day  is  a  horrible  day.  I  would 
willingly  die !" 

"  Q-ood  heavens !"  said  Julie  to  me,  wringing  her  hands ; 
"  now  she  begins  to  cry.  She  will  have  red  eyes  and  a  red 
nose,  and  will  not  be  handsome  again.    What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Dear  Emilia,"  said  Helena,  mildly,  as  she 'raised  the 
hand  of  her  sister  to  her  lips,  "  are  not  you  a  little  foolish ! 
TiiiB  marriage  is  your  own  wish,  as  weU  as  aU  our  wishes. 
According  to  all  by  which  human  nature  can  form  a  judg- 
ment, you  vnll  be  happy.  Has  not  Algernon  the  noblest 
qualities?  Does  he  not  love  you  most  tenderly ?  Where 
would  you  find  a  husband  who  would  be  for  your  parents  a 
more  affectionate  son — for  your  brother  and  sisters  a  more 
devoted  brother  ?" 

"All  this  is  true,  Helena;  or  rather,  all  this 'seems  like 
truth.  But  ah !  when  I  think  that  I  now  stand  at  the  point 
of  changing  my  whole  existence — that  I  shall  leave  my 

Earents — ^leave  you,  my  good,  my  affectionate  sisters — that 
ome,  where  I  nave  been  so  happy — and  this  for  the  sake  of 
.  a  man  whose  heart  I  do  not  know  as  1  know  yours  ;  whose 
conduct  may  change  towards  me,  who  may  make  me  unhappy 
in  80  many  ways.  And  this  man  will  be  in  the  future  every- 
thing to  me — my  fate  must  be  irrevocably  bound  to  his.  Ah ! 
my  sisters,  when  I  think  on  all  this,  it  becomes  dark  before 
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my  eyes.  I  feel  my  knees  tremble ;  and  when  I  think  that 
it  is  to-day — to-day — within  a  few  hours,  which  shall  decide 
my  fate ;  and  that  I  still  have  freedom,  still  can  withdraw — 
then  I  feel  the  pang  of  indecision,  of  uncertainty,  which  no- 
body can  conceive.     Eeata,  my  sisters,  never  marry!*' 

"  But,  sweetest  Emilia,"  began  Helena  again,  "  you  who 
imd  it  so  easy  to  submit  to  necessity,  think  only  that  your 
fate  is  already  decided,  that  it  is  already  too  late  for  you  to 
renounce  your  own  happiness." 

"  Too  late  !'*  exclaimed  Emilia,  without  regarding  the  last 
word.  "Too  late  is  it  not,  as  long  as  the  priest  has  not 
united  us.  Yes,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  I  have  the 
right,  and  can: " 

"And  would  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it?"  interrupted 
Julie,  in  the  most  tragic  tone ;  "  would  you  drive  Algernon 
to  despair  ?    You  would  actucily " 

"  A  scene !"  said  a  voice  in  the  doorway ;  and  the  Colonel, 
with  his  arms  folded,  observing  Julie  with  his  comic  look, 
whose  attitude  was  not  unlike  that  for  which  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  George  is  applauded  in  Semiramis  and  Maria 
Stuart.    Julie  reddened,  but  still  more  Emilia. 

The  Comet,  who  followed  his  father,  presented  to  his 
sister,  from  Algernon,  some  fresh,  beautifiil  flowers,  together 
with  a  note,  which  contained  lines  which  were  anything 
but  cold  and  unmeaning.  Emilia's  countenance  cleared 
up — she  pressed  her  brother's  hand.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knee,  in  a  rapture  of  knightly  enthusiasm,  and  prayed  for 
the  favour  of  kissing  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  She  extended  to 
him,  with  a  gracious  mien,  her  little  foot ;  and  while  he  bent 
himself  down,  not  as  I  thought  to  kiss  the  shoe-toe,  but  to 
bite  it  in  two,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  heartily.  The  Colonel  took  her  hand,  led  her  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  we  all  made  a  circle  around  her. 
When  she  saw  her  affectionate  father's  glances,  and  ours  full 
of  joy  and  love,  riveted  upon  her,  she  was  possessed  by  plea- 
sant feelings,  blushed,  and  was  as  lovely  ias  even  Julie  could 
have  wished.  Her  dress  was  simple,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  tasteful  and  elegant.  Eor  those  of  my  young 
readers  who  wish  to  know  something  more  of  her  toilet, 
here  it  is.  She  had  on  a  white  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  lace  ; 
and  her  light  and  beautiful  hair,  adorned  with  the  green 
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myctle  crovm,  over  which  a  Teil  (Helena's  lovely  work)  was 
thrown  in  a  pichiresque  manner,  and  whidi  gave  to  her 
gentile  and  innocent  coimtenasoe  much  resemblance  ta  a 
Madonna  of  Faol  YeioneBe.  In  order  to  make  her  enchant- 
ing, there  fiiiled  onlj  the  esEpression  of  happiness,  hope,  and 
love,  the  most  excellent  amuDent  of  the  bride. 

In  the  mean  time,  h^r  heart  seemed  to  have  become  some- 
what lighter;  and,  as  if  in  harmemy  with  her  feelings^  the 
sun  broke  forth  &om  the  clouds,  and  threw  his  pale  beams 
into  the  room. 

The  outward,  as  well  as  the  inward  brightness,  lasted  but 
for  a  moment.  It  darkened  again.  As  we  went  down  to 
dinner,  Julie  showed  to  me  with  a  lamenting  look^  that  all 
tiiot  which  she  had  curied  up  for  Emilia  was  untouched — 
(xsikr  one  glass  of  jelly  waa  emptied. 

At  dinner,  Emilia  looked  around  her  at  all  liiose  wli0m  she 
shottld  so  soon  leave ;  and  her  heart  swelled,  and  tears  in- 
OBSsaniiy  filled  her  ejres.  At  dinner,  nobody  seemed  to  luure 
their  customary  livebness,  and  nobody  seemed  to  eat  with  any 
appetite,  with  the  exception  always  of  the  Magister  and  the 
Dumnlings.  Emilia,  who  seemed  more  d^ected  under  the 
myrtle  erown  than  ever  was  king  under*  the  diadem,  ate 
nothings;  and  did  not  laugh  onoe  during  the  dinner j  spite  of 
tbe  excellent  occasions  for  so  doings  which  were  given  to  her 
by  tlnree  r^oaarkable  pieces  of  absence  of  mind  of  the 
Magister,  at  which  not  even  the  Cobnel  oocQd  avcnd  smiling; 
13ie  first  was,  that  he  mistook  his  snuff-box  for  l^e  saltK»llar, 
both  of  which  stood  beside  him  on  the  table ;  seatfcered  a 
portioik  of  sDuffin  his  soup,  and  took  a  considerable  pinch 
out  of  the  salt-cdlar,  wMcn  caused  him  to  make  many  strange 
grimaces,  and  to  shed  many  tears.  The  seccmd  was^  that  in 
esder  to  dry  these,  he,  instead  of  his  pocket-handkerchief 
seiaedhold  on  one  comer  of  her  Honour's  shawl;  which  she^ 
howefver,  snatched  from  him  with  haste  and  horror.  Tbe 
ikiri,  was,  that  he  bowed  and  was  ceremonious  to  the  servant 
who  offbied  him  meat ;  and  prayed  that  the  young,  lady  would 
bft  so  good  as  to  help  hersw.  Julie  looked  tnmbledin  the 
exfapeme  at  her  sister.  '^She  neither  eats  ner  laoghsj" 
whispered  she  to  me ;  ''  it  is  quite  sad !" 

But  it  was-  more  sad  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  guests 
who  were,  invited  collected ;  and  Algernon,  who  waa:  eqiected 
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eutlfy  MVBs  Hot  heard'  of  afe  all.  Her  Bjonour  w&pb^  looking 
inoNRiantl^  at^the  dooiv  with  ike  most  narasy  ODunteiiBBoe 
m.tiier world ;  andvomie  to  me  three  orfinir  titoes^  oidy  to 
sajr^  ^  I  cazmot  ooncare  whf  Algmion  dels^  so  l"  Xhe 
gasBtSj  who  had  aixnred^  asked  also  after  him,  Emilia^asked 
nat^  didinoiloek  at  thedoor ;  but  one  ocyiddTexrf  ^ainly'  see 
how,  with  every  mometity  A&  became  more  tenons  and  pale* 
Julie  seated  Iiarsel£  near  me ;  tdd  me  who  the  gaesta  were 
as  they  anrred,  and  added  thereto  some  obaeorvationB,  '^  That 
handsome,  well-grown  lady,  who  carries  herself  so  weU,  is 
Ar  Baroness  S-  .  Who,  indeed,  woold  belieere^  that  erery 
time  slie  liters  adrawingf room  idie  is  so  embarrassed'  that 
she  tteeibles*?:  Look,  at  her  intelleetual  eyesj  but  toust 
tinai  jnot ;  she  oan  talk  of  nothing  bnt  the  weather,  and  at 
hoflse  she  yawns  all  dvf  to  herseu*  Who  comes  now,  and 
holds  his  mkt  is  so  beggar^^like  a*  manner  before  him,  as.  he 
0oane»tiutmgh  the  door  ?  Ha^ha  I  ¥ncle  B— -^i  That,  is 
a  goKod  old  fellow,  }mt  he.  ia  lethaorgie;  I  ahsU  give  him  a 
kiss  instead,  of:  a  farthing.  God  grant  only  that  he  do  not 
snote  during  the  cocemony.  Look  at  my  ArnAf.  Beata ! 
tbeaee  by  the.  fitoye«  Is  he  not  an  Apollo  ?  I  tkink  l^at  he 
warms  himself  too  nmdiathia  own  convemence — ^he.  seems 
altogether  to  have  forgotten  that  there  i3<  anybody  ia  the 
voemL  That  is  my  cousin,  Mxb.  M  \  who  is  now  eome 
in.  Ske  is  an  angel;,  and.  the  little  delieateparsimenclosee 
a^large  souL 

^Lode  how  Emiiia  leeeiTes  them  all ; .  altogetiber  as  if  she 
woidd  say, '  You  are  r&ey  good,  gmtlemen  nid  ladies,  who 
eome  to  witness  my  fimeral.'  I  cannot  ccmoeire  what.  Al- 
gernon, is  thinking  about  that  be  is  so  long.  Graeious 
heaseiiB!  how  unhappy  Emilia  looks. 

^See,  there  is  the  cLBrgyman.  Spite  of  his  warts  and  his 
red'6j!^Bs,  he  looks,  good ;  I  feel,  as  it  were,  respect  for  him. 

'^Look  how  Cari.  tries  to  enHven  and  to  ooeupy  Bmiiia. 
Well  done,  brother ;  but  it  helps  nothing. 

^^Now,  thank.  Gt>d,  here  is  Algernon  at  last^  But  how 
pale  and  serious  he  looks  I  And  yet  he  is.  handsome.  He 
goes:  up  to  her — see  only  how  proud  her  demeanour  is;  He 
exoQses  himself  I  fan^.  ^Wiiat !  he  has  had  a  horrible 
toothache — ^has^ust  had  a  tooth  out!  Poor  Algernon! 
To9thadie  on. his  wedding-day!    What  a  &tel    Seenow, 
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they  all  sit  in  a  circle.  A  circle  of  sitting  people  gives  me 
the  vapours !  What  do  they  talk  about  ?  I  fancj  really 
that  they  talk  about  the  weather.  A  most  interestmg  sub- 
ject, that  is  certain !  But  it  is  not  very  enlivening.  Hark ! 
how  snow  and  rain  patter  against  the  windows.  It  is  hor- 
ribly warm  here,  and  Emilia  contributes  to  make  the  atmo- 
sphere heavy.    I  must  go  and  speak  to  her." 

Soon  afterwards,  some  one  came  in,  and  said  that  people 
were  crowding  on  the  steps  and  in  the  hall,  wishing  to  see 
the  bride. 

New  torment  for  the  bashful  Emilia.  She  rose,  but  sate 
down  again  quickly,  turning  quite  pale.  "  Eau-de-Cologne ! 
eau-de-Cologne !"  cried  June  to  me ;  "  she  grows  pale,  she 
faints !"  "  Water !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  with  thunder- 
ing voice.  The  Magister  took  up  the  tea-kettle,  and  rushed 
forward  with  it.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  * 
this,  or  some  effort  of  the  soul  to  control  her  excited  feelings, 
which  enabled  Emilia  to  overcome  her  weakness.  She  col- 
lected herself  quickly,  and  went  out,  accompanied  by  her 
sisters,  whilst  she  cast  a  glance  of  uneasiness  and  displeasure 
upon  Algernon,  who  stood  immovable  at  a  distance,  observ- 
ing her  with  an  usually,  almost  severe  gravity. 

"  Are  you  mad  !'*  exclaimed  Uncle  P  s  ^^  aloud,  and 
seized  the  Magister  by  the  arm,  who  now  stood  with  bewil- 
dered eyes,  and  the  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.  The  Minster, 
terrified,  turned  himself  round  hastily  and  stumbled  over 
"  the  Dumplings,"  who  fell  one  over  the  other  like  two  nine- 
pins which  the  ball  has  struck.  The  tea-kettle  in  the  hand 
of  the  Magister  wagged  about,  burnt  his  fingers,  and  he 
dropped  it  with  a  cry  of  pain  on  the  imlucky  little  ones,  over 
whose  immovable  bodies  a  cloud  of  whirling  steam  ascended. 
K  the  moon  had  fallen  down,  it  could  not  have  occasioned  a 
greater  confusion  thaniit  the  first  moment  of  this  catastrophe 
with  the  tea-kettle.  Axel  and  Claes  uttered  no  sound,  and 
her  Honour  was  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  all  over  with 
the  little  Dumplings.  But  after  Algernon  and  the  Colonel 
had  lifted  i;hem  up,  and  shook  them,  it  was  perceived  that 
they  were  perfectly  alive.  They  were  only  so  astonished, 
frightened,  so  out  of  themselves,  that  at  the  first  moment 
they  could  neither  move  nor  speak.  Fortunately,  the  hot 
water  wherewith  they  were  wetted  had  for  the  greater  part 
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run  upon  their  clothes ;  besides  this,  it  was  probably  some* 
what  cooled,  because  people  had  left  off  drinking  tea  for  half 
an  hour.  Only  one  spot  upon  Axel's  forehead  and  Claes' 
left  hand  required  looking  after.  The  Magister  was  in 
despair — the  little  ones  cried.  They  were  put  to  bed  in  a 
room,  in  which  I  promised  to  spend  as  much  time  with  them 
as  I  had  to  dispose  of.  Her  Honour,  whose  amiable  kind- 
ness would  not  quietly  permit  there  to  be  an  unhappy  face 
near  her,  next  consoled  the  Magister.  She  succeeaed-  best 
in  so  doing,  by  calling  upon  him  to  observe  with  what  a  true 
Spartan  courajge  the  Httle  boys  had  borne  the  first  shock,  and 
she  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  excellent  educa* 
tion  he  had  giyen  them.  The  Magister  was  quite  happy, 
and  quite  warm,  and  drawing  himself  up,  said  that  he  hoped 
to  bring  up  her  Honour's  sons  as  real  Spartans.  Her 
Honour  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  done  by  renewed 
shower-baths  of  boiling  water;  but  she  was  silent  as  re- 
garded her  hope. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  exhibition  of  the  bride  was  ended ; 
and  Emilia,  fatigued,  left  the  room  where,  according  to  the 
customary,  strange,  out  old  usage  of  Sweden,  she  had  been 
compelled  to  show  herself  to  a  crowd  of  curious  and  indiffe- 
rent people. 

.  '*  They  did  not  think  her  handsome,"  said  Julie  to  me,  in 
a  doleful  tone ;  *^  and  that  was  not  extraordinary ;  she  was 
dark  and  cold  as  an  autumn  sky.'* 

We  had  conducted  Emilia  to  a  distant  room,  in  order  that 
she  might  rest  a  moment.  She  sank  down  in  a  chair,  put 
her  handkerchief  before  her  face,  and  was  silent. 

Everything  in  the  drawing-room  was  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony.     They  waited  only  for  Emilia. 

"  Smell  at  the  eau-de-Cologne,  Emilia !  Sweet  Emilia, 
drink  a  glass  of  water,"  prayed  Julie,  who  now  began  to 
tremble.  '• 

"  They  wait  for  you,  best  Emilia,"  said  Comet  Carl,  who 
now  came  into  the  room,  and  offered  to  conduct  his  sister 
out.  "I  cannot — ^I  really  canhot  go,"  said  Emilia,  with  a 
voice  expressive  of  the  deepest  distress. 

'*  You  cannot !"  exclaimed  the  Comet,  with  the  greatest 
astonishment.     "  Why  P"     And  he  looked  inquiringly  at  us 
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a^  Julie  stood  in  &iiagie  aktitade,  with  h^r  lumds  dasptd 
above  Her  head*  Helena  aate  with  an  ezpreaaion  of  dispHa* 
snie  upon  her  plaetd  ooimtenMice ;  and  I — ^Icannotpoesib^ 
remember  what  I  did;  but  in  mj  heast  I  BBfinpathiaed.  witii 
Emilia.    None  of  na  answered. 

^^  Ko,  I  oamioi  go,."  contumed  Ennlia^witfa  emphasis  alto* 
^her  unnsnal.  ''  I  cannot  take  this  oath,  which  is  hinding 
&F  erer.  I  hare  a  positive  foreboding — wd  ^lall  be  imhack 
-plj  imited — we  are  not  suited  for  eadi  other.  It  naj  Be 
mj  faultr— but  it  is^  fixr  all  that^  certain.  At  this  maamnt  be 
is  certainly  displeased  with  me — looks  upon  me  as  a  whim- 
sieal  being — thmks  with  repugnanoe  of  uniting  his  destmy 
with  such  a  one.  Hia  severe  glance  says  all  this  to  me. 
He  maj  be  light,  perfectly  r^^^  and  therefore  it  ia  beatfbr 
him,  as  for  me,  that  we  now  separate." 

^  But  Smilial"  exclaimed  her  brother,  ^  do' yon  think  on 
what  yon  are  saying  P  It  is  now  too  late.  The  derfffma, 
is  really  here— tne  bridal  guests — ^Algemon " 

^  Gk)  to  him,  dear  Carl,"  ezdaimed  Emilia,  with  increasing 
emotion;. ''pray  him  to  come  here;  L  will  mys^  talk  to 
him,  tell  him  all.  It  caimot  be  too  late  when  it  canoema 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  whole  life.  Gh),  I  beaaeck  of 
you,  go !" 

'^  Qood  heavens!  Qood  heavens.!  What  will  be  the 
end  of  it  ?"  said  JnUe ;  and  lodsed  as  if  she  wonld  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  help.     '^  QSiink  cm  piqpa^  Emilia  l" 

'^I  shall  throw  myself  at  hia  feet — ^he  will,  not  wofldi  the 
eternal  unharainess  of  his  child !" 

'^  If  we  could  divert  her  mind  fioom  this— occm>y  her  for  a 
moment  with  anything  ebe!"  whispered  Hetena  to.  her 
brother. 

Cornet  Carl  opened  the  door,  as  if  to  go  out ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  Idow.  '*  Ah, 
my  eye !"  cried  the  Comet.  A  universal  terror  took  plaee^ 
because  this  little  deceit  was  played  off  so  nataraU}^  that  at 
the  first  moment  ncme  of  us  thought  that  it  was  a  trick. 

Enodlia,  always  ready  to  be  the  first,  to  hasten  to  the  help 
of  others,  was  the  same  now,  spite  of  her  own  great  uneasi^ 
ness,  and  rushed  to  her  brother  with  &  pocket-handkerchief 
dipped  in  cold  water;  drew  his  hand&om  his  eye^  and  began 
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'witb  fcxTTencj  and  aameiy  to  bathe  it,  whilst  she  asked  with 
uneasiness,  "  Is  it  very  bad  ?  Do  you  think  the  eye  is  in* 
jured  ?    Eartimstely  there  is  no  blood ** 

'^  It  is  j^erhaps  therofore  the  more  dangerous;,'^  asid  the 
GoEKiet,  drily ;  bmtan  unfortunate  treacherous  smile  nullified 
sfethe  same  moment  the  whole  guile.  Baiili&  observed  it 
nearer,  and  quite  convinced  herself  that  the  bsk)w  was  any*' 
thing  but  rem.  '^Ah!"  said  she,  ^^  I  see  what  it  is.  It  is 
one  of  your  jokes;  but  it  will  not  mislead  me.  I  pray,  I 
ctongure  you^  Carl,  if  you  have  the  least  a£Oection  for  me,  go 
to  Algernon;. tell  him  that. I  beseedi  for  a  few  minutes'  con> 
vsrsaition  witii  hiuL*' 

^^Thafe  none  of  you  had  theprdtenee  d* esprit  to  blow  out 
the  oandle  l"  exd^bned  ike  Comet,  aztd  looked  angrHy  at 
HB,  especiitUj  at  me.  Helena  whisp^  something  to  4n, 
SEfcd  he  went  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Julie. 

Helena  and  I  were  silent,  whilst  Saulia^  in  evident  anguinb 
of  mind,  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  seemed  to  talk  to 
hersdtr.  ''  What  shall  I  do  P  How  shall  laet  ?''  said  she 
Kveral  times,  half  aloud.  We  now  heard  footsteps  in  the 
next  room.  ''He  comes!*'  said.  Emtha;  and  her  whole 
fisme  trembled..  The  door  openied,  and  Algem — ^  no,  the 
GoloudL  Altered,  with  an  expression  of  imposing,  gnmty. 
Enailia  ^sped  for  breath,  seated  herself  rose  up  again,  grew 
pale,  and  eniasoned. 

"  You  ha^e  waited  too  long  for  yourself^"  said  he,  caimly^ 
but  not  without  sevenfy ;  ''  I  now  come  to  fetch  you.*' 

Bunlia  dasped  h^  nands,  looked  beseechingly  up  to  her 
&ther,  opesiedrher  lips^  bat  closed  them  again,  discouraged 
by  the  stem,  grave  expression  of  his  countmisnca;  and  as  he 
took  her  han^  all  power  of  remstanoe  seemed  to  abastdon 
her ;  and  with  a  sort  of  despairing  submisaion,  she  arose  and 
allowed  her  fither  to  lead  her  out;  H^ena  and  liollowed 
uiflm. 

Tbe  drawing-room  was  strongly  lighted,  and  all  the  aasem*" 
bfed  company  had.  their  eyes  directed  to  the  door  through 
miiieh  Emilia,  conducted  by  her  fiither,  entered. 

She  has  told  me  since  then  that  at  her  entrance  she  could 
not  have  distinguished  one  single  object,  and  that  everythioff 
was  black  befcHfe  her  eyes.    ''  Then  it  is  not  wonderful,"  said 
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her  brother,  "  that  you  looked  as  if  you  were  walking  in  your 
deep." 

Algernon  regarded  her  with  a  seriousness  which  at  this 
moment  did  not  inspire  her  with  courage. 

Neither  of  them  spoke.  The  drama  be^an.  The  young 
couple  stood  before  the  clergyman.  Emilia  was  pale  as 
death,  and  trembled.  Julie  altogether  lost  heart.  /^  It  is 
terrible !"  said  she,  and  was  nearly  as  pale  as  her  sister. 

Now  the  voice  was  heard  which  announced  their  holy 
duties  to  the  young  married  pair.  The  voice  was  deep  and 
well-toned,  and  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  diviue  spirit.  It 
spoke  of  the  sanctity  of  the  state  of  wedlock,  and  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  nusband  and  wife  to  love  one  another,  to 
lighten  to  each  other  the  fatigues  of  life,  to  sofben  its  ap- 
pointed cares,  to  be  an  ensample  to  each  other  in  a  true  fear 
of  God ;  it  spoke  of  those  prayers  for  each  other  which  unite 
so  inwardly,  which  draw  them  towards  the  eternal  First 
Cause ;  of  how  the  highest  felicity  on  earth  is  assisted  by  a 
union  which  in  this  way  is  begun  and  continued  in  the  will 
of  God — and  then  called  down  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
upon  the  young  married  pair.  Those  words,  so  pleasant,  so 
beautiful,  so  peaceful,  awoke  in  every  breast  quiet  and  holy 
emotions.  All  was  so  still  in  the  room,  that  one  might  have 
thought  that  nobody  was  in  it.  I  saw  plainly  that  Emilia 
became  calmer  every  momeut.  The  few  words  which  she 
had  to  say  she  spoke  out  intelligibly,  and  with  a  firm  voice. 
Whilst  she  knelt,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  prayed  with  hope 
and  devotion.  I  cast,  in  the  mean  time,  abundant  glances 
around  me.  The  Colonel  was  paler  than  common,  but  con- 
templated the  young  couple  with  an  expression  full  of  com- 
posure and  tenderness.  Her  Honour  wept,  and  looked  not 
up  from  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Julie  was  greatly  affected, 
although  she  moved  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Helena  looked 
up  to  heaven,  with  prayers  in  her  bright  eyes.  The  Comet 
was  at  some  trouble  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  something 
else  beside  tears  which  made  his  eyes  so  red ;  the  blind  girl 
smiled  quietly ;  the  remainder  of  the  spectators  seemed  more 
or  less  affected,  especially  the  Magister,  who  alone,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  interrupted  the  silence  by  blowing 
his  nose  aloud.   Fortunately  he  had  his  pocket-handkerchief 
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The  blessings  were  spoken  over  the  bridal  pair  by  a  voice 
as  delightful  and  m^estic  as  if  it  had  come  from  heaven^ 
The  marriage  was  ended.  Emilia  and  Algernon  were  united 
for  ever.  Emilia  turned  round  to  embrace  her  parents.  She 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  another  person.  ^  A  mild  beaming 
glory  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  brow,  and  smiled  from  her 
eyes ;  a  clear  and  warm  crimson  glowed  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  was  all  at  once  changed  to  the  ideal  of  a  young  and 
happv  bride. 

"Heaven  be  praised!  Heaven  be  praised!"  whispered 
Julie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands ;  "  now 
aU  is  right!" 

"  Yes,  now  it  can  no  longer  be  helped !"  said  the  Colonel, 
•endeavouring  to  control  his  emotion  and  to  assume  his  comic 
expression ;  "  now  you  are  fast — now  you  can  no  more  say 

"I  shall  not  wish  to  do  so  any  more,"  replied  Emilia, 
smiling  charmingly,  and  looking  up  to  Algernon  with  an  ex- 
pression which  called  forth  in  his  countenance  a  lively  and 
pure  delight.  A  sentiment  of  satisfaction,  and  cheerfulness 
diffused  itself  through  the  company.     Every  one  looked  as  if 

they  had  a  mind  to  sing  and  dance.    Uncle  P ,  who  was 

wide  awake,  called  for  a  quadrille,  and  stamped  his  feet 

merrily  by  the  «ide  of  the  elegant  Baroness  S ,  who, 

zephyr-like,  floated  up  and  across  the  floor.  Julie  and  Arvid 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  dance  in  a  charming  manner ; 
all  eyes  were  rivet-ed  on  this  attractive  couple.  I  danced 
with  the  Magister,  who  invited  me  as  I  hope — not  out  of 
absence  of  mind.  We  distinguished  ourselves,  though  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  were  a  pair  of  billiard  balls,  which 
perpetually  lay  ready  to  jostle  each  other.  Certain  it  is,  that 
we  were  in  part  pushed,  and  in  part  pushed  others  continu- 
ally,  which  I  particularly  attribute  to  my  cavalier's  inces- 
santly confusing  left  and  right,  as  well  as  all  the  figures  of 
the  Quadrille.  In  the  mean  time  we  laughed  as  well  and  as 
loudly  as  the  others  at  our  droll  skippings  about,  and  the 
Magister  said  that  he  had  never  before  danced  such  a  lively 
waltz  ! 

Helena  played  on  the  piano  for  the  dancing.  Emilia  did 
not  wish  to  dance ;  she  sate  in  a  little  boudoir,  the  doors  of 
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whkh  0||eii6d  into  the  daneiiig-room.  Algernon,  was  at  her 
side.  They  talked  low,  with  animatioa  and  affeetion  in  l^eir 
looks,  and  I  fancy  that  in  this  moment  the  Grordian  kaaot 
of  all  misunderstanding,  all  uncertainty,  ail  uneasiness,  all 
doubt,  which  hitherto  had  divided  them,  was  loosened  fixr 
ever.  The  mild  lustre  of  one  solitary  lamp,  beaming  through 
its  opaque  globe,  cast  magical  light  over  the  young  married 
pair,  who  now  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  they  were  handBom& 

They  seemed  to  forget  the  whole  world  around  them,  but 
none  of  the  company  had  forgotten  them.  E^rery  one  l^rew 
stolen  glances  into  the  boudoir,  and  smiled.  Julie  came 
many  times  to  me,  and  pointing  to  the  affectionate  pair,  said, 
"See,  see!" 

Jjater  in  the  evening  a  great  part  of  the  company  asasEOr 
bled  in  the  boudoir,  and  a  general  conversation  ensued. 

Some  works  which  had  lately  been  published,  and  which 
lay  on  a  table,  gave  occasion  to  various  observations  on  their 
worth,  and  on  reading  in  general. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend,"  said  Uncle  P ^  speaking  in 

his  Einnish  dialect,  "  what  is  come  to  me  for  some  time ;  I 
am  in  a  common  way  as  wide  awake  and  as  lively  as  a  fish, 
but  the  moment  I  cast  my  eyes  into  curs — ^books  they  drop 
down  directly  upon  my  nose,  and  I  can  see  nothing  of  Grod's 

"Have  you  pleasure  in  reading,  gracious  auntP"  asked 
Emilia  from  the  Baroness  S . 

"  Ah,  good  heavens !"  replied  she,  casting  her  beautiful 
eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  "  I  have  no  time  for  that,  I  am  so  oc- 
cupied ;"  and  she  wrapped  carefully  around  her  her  magnifi- 
cent shawl. 

"  If  I  should  ever  marry,"  said  a  gentleman  of  probably 
sixty  ][^ears,  "  I  should  make  it  a  condition  with  my  wife,  that 
she  should  never  read  any  other  books  beside  the  hymn-book 
and  the  cookery-book." 

"  My  late  wife  read  no  other  books ;  but  then — ^what  a 

splendid  housekeeper  she  was!"  exclaimed  Unde  P ^,88 

he  dried  his  eyes  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  conceive,  the  deuce  take  me !  why  ladies 
now-a-days  busy  themselves  so  with  reading,  the  deuce  take 
me !  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Lieuteziant  Axvid,  stretch- 
ing forth.his  hand  to  a  plate  of  confectionery. 


Jjsiie  cast  a  bitter  gknee  at  her  bridegroom,  and  I  fioicy 
that  '^  tibe  deibce  take  jzie !"  this  time  struek  hqr  as  not  vetj 
agieeabl& 

'^I  woiild,"  said  she,  reddening  with  vexation,  ^'mndti 
rather  dispense  with  meat  and  drink  than  be  deprived  of 
reading.  Is  there  anything  which  is  more  ennobling  to  the 
aoul  than  the  reading  of  good  books?     Anything  whidi 

elevates  more  the  soul ^I  would  say,  elevates  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  to-       over        to        ** 

My  poor  little  Julie  was  never  fortunate  when  she  woiild 
strike  up  into  the  sublime.  Her  thoughts  were  rather  of  the 
nature  of  rockets,  which  mount  suddenly  upward  like  glow- 
ing lays  of  &e,  but  are  extinguidied  in  almost  the  same 
manner,  and  lose  themselves  in  ashes. 

Goateit  Carl  hastened  to  spOl  a  glass  of  wine  and  water 
over  lieutenant  Arvid,  and  pretended  that  he  had  interrupted 
his  sister's  speech  bv  his  exclamaticm. 

''  I  knew  I  should  do  something  stupid !  I  tried  to  balance 
the  glass  upon  the  point  of  my  thumb.  Pardon,  brother-in- 
law,  but  I  fancy  that  you  certainly  sate  in  my  way.  I  had 
not  my  arm  at  liberty ** 

*^1  will  certainly  take  care  and  not  come  in  ybnr  way 
another  time,"  saia  Lieutenant  Arvid,  half  merrily  and  haJf 
vexed,  as  he  stood  up  and  dried  his  coat  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  out  of  circumspection  took  a  seat  on  the 
ot^r  side  of  the  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Julie  could  not  so  quickly  get  out  of  her 
dil^nma.  The  old  book-hating  gentleman  turned  hinnfielf 
with  great  gravil?^^  to  her,  and  said : 

'M  presume,  that  Julie  reads,  for  the  nu>8t  part,  moral 
books  and  sermons  P" 

"  N — o — y  not  exactly  so  much  sermons,"  replied  Julie ; 
and,  as  she  just  then  became  aware  of  the  searching  glance 
with  which  Professor  L--  ■  observed  her,  she  crimsoned 
deeply. 

"Probably  cousin  reads  history  morep — that  is  truly  a 
very  excellent  study." 

"  Not  directly  history ^^  said  Julie,  again  lively  and  cou- 
rageous, "  but  hutories,  on  the  contrary,  n^ost  gladly.  Short 
and  good,  if  my  unde  wiU  know  for  what  reeling  I  would 
willingly  rerig^  eating  and  drinking,  then  it  is — ^novels.". 
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The  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands  ^th  an 
expression  of  horror.  One  might  nave  been  tempted  to  be* 
lieve  from  his  countenance  that  Eousseau's  assertion,  ^^  jamais 
jille  sage  rCa  lu  de  romcms^'*  had  made  him  abominate  such 
dangerous  reading. 

Something  of  displeasure  betrayed  itself  in  almost  every 
one's  looks  at  Julie's  candid  declaration.  The  Baroness 
seemed  altogether  shocked  at  her  niece.  'The  Professor 
alone  smiled,  full  of  goodness,  and  the  Comet  said,  full  of 
zeal: 

"  It  is  really  not  extraordinary  that  people  read  such  novels 
as  are  written  now-a-days.  Madame  De  Stael's  *  Corinne' 
has  cost  me  a  sleepless  night ;  and  on  account  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *Bebecca,'  I  lost  my  appetite  for  three  days." 

Julie  looked  at  her  brother  with  the  greatest  amazement. 
Emilia's  mild  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  him  inquiringly ;  but 
he  thought  it  best  to  avoid  them. 

^*  My  Euphemie  shall  never  read  novels,"  said  Earoness 

S ;  upon  which,  she  set  her  lips  firmly  together,  and 

seated  herself  higher  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  looked 
down  at  her  handsome  shawl. 

"  Ah,  my  aunt !"  said  Mrs.  M ,  smiling  anfl  shaking 

her  head,  "  but  then,  what  shall  she  read  ?" 

"  Sl\e  shall  read  nothing  at  all." 

"  A  most  excellent  idea !"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"I  think,  really,"  said  Algernon,  "  that  it  is  better  to  read 
nothing  than  to  read  only  novels.  Novel  reading  is  for  the 
soul  what  opium  is  for  the  body;  an  uninterrupted,  con- 
tinued use  of  it  weakens  and  injures.  Pardon,  Julie,  but  I 
think  that  a  young  lady  could  better  employ  her  time  than  in 
devoting  it  to  this  reading." 

Julie  looked  as  if  she  had  no  desire  to  pardon  this  remark. 

Emilia  said,  "  I  think  with  Algernon,  that  (especially  for 
young  ladies)  this  reading  is  far  more  injurious  than  useful." 

Tears  filled  Julie's  eyes,  and  she  looked  at  Emilia  as  if  she 
would  say,  "  Do  you  set  yourself  against  me  ?" 

"  I  confess,"  said  firs.  M ,  "  that  they  may  be  very 

injurious  it 

"Injurious!"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman,  "say  de- 
structive, poisonous,  ruinous  to  the  very  foundation." 

Julie  laughed.    "  Best  Professor,"  cned  she,  "  help !  help ! 
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I  begin  almost  to  believe  tbat  I  am  a  lost  and  misguided 
being.  Say,  I  beseech  you,  something  in  favour  of  the  novel 
readers,  and  then  I  will  give  you  something  good ;"  and, 
archly  laughing,  she  held  up  a  garland  of  confectionery. 

"  It  has,  certainly,  its  good  side/'  replied  the  Professor, 
"  when  it  is  used  with  discretion  and  moderation.  For  my 
part,  I  regard  the  reading  of  good  novels  as  one  of  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  occupations  for  young 
people." 

"  Hear !  hear !"  exclaimed  Julie,  and  clapped  her  hands. 

''  But  that  requires  reasons,  my  good  sir ;  it  requires 
reasons  I"  cried  Uncle  P . 

"  Yes,  yes — reasons !  reasons !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Good  novels,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  that  is  to  say 
such  as,  like  good  pictures,  represent  nature  with  truth  and 
beauty,  possess  advantages  which  are  united  in  no  other 
books  in  the  same  degree.  They  present  the  history  of  the 
human  heart;  and  for  what  young  person,  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  himself  and  his  fellow-beings,  is  not 
this  of  the  highest  worth  and  interest  ?  The  world  is  de- 
scribed in  its  manifold  changing  shapes  in  the  liveliest  man- 
ner, and  youth  sees  here,  with  its  own  eyes,  maps  of  the 
land  over  which  it  so  soon  must  travel  in  the  long  journey 
through  life.  The  beauty  and  amiability  of  every  virtue  is  in 
novels  represented  in  a  poetical  and  attractive  light.  The 
young,  glowing  mind  is  charmed  with  that  which  is  right  and 
good,  which,  perhaps,  under  a  more  grave  and  severe  shape,, 
might  have  been  repulsive. 

''In  the  same  manner,  also,  are  vices  and  meannesses 
exhibited  in  all  their  deformity ;  and  one  learns  to  despise 
them,  even  if  they  be  surroimded  by  the  greatness  and  the 
pomp  of  the  world,  whilst  one  feels  enthusiasm  for  virtue, 
even  though  it  struggles  under  the  burden  of  all  the  world's 
miseries. 

"The  true  picture  of  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the 
punishment  of  the  bad  among  men,  however  little  their  out- 
ward fate  may  bear  traces  thereof,  is  set  forth  in  novels  with 
all  the  clearness,  life,  and  strength,  which  one  must  wish  to 
,be  given  to  every  moral  truth,  in  order  to  maintain  it  rightly 
and  universally  attractive,  and  productive  of  fruit. 

"  For  the  rest,  it  is  natural  that  noble  youth  should  love 
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noTels  as  theix  best  friends,  in  whom  they  find  again  all  the 
glowing,  great,  and  beautifol  feelings  which  thej-  cherish  iii 
their  own  hearts,  and  which  have  giyen  to  them  the  first 
heav^y  foreknowledge  of  bliss  and  immortality." 

Julie  now  started  up  with  warm  delight  in  her  charming 
countenance,  went  to  the  Professor,  not  with  the  sweet- 
meat garland,  but  embraced  him  with  child-like  deToldon, 
whilst  she  said  to  him,  ''A  thousand  thanks!  a  thousand 
thanks !     I  am  contented,  quite  contented." 

.  The  old  gentleman  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  did  not  look  "  quite  contented,"  but  ate 
confectionery  assiduously. 

Uncle  P  slept  and  nodded ;  the  Comet  declared  that 

it  was  not  in  token,  of  approbation.  *  v 

The  Professor  looked  quite  contented,  and  kissed,  with  an 
expression  of  fetherly  kindness,  first  the  hand  of  the  lovely 
girl,  and  then  her  brow. 

Lieutenant  Arvid  pushed  away  his  chair  with  a  great 
noise ;  at  the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the  siq>per-room 
opened — supper  was  annoimced. 

A  repast  has  always  its  peculiar  interest  for  those  who 
have  had  to  do  with  its  preparation,  arrangement,  and  so  on. 

Every  dish,  the  child  of  our  care,'  has  its  own  share  of  our 
interest  and  satisfaction,  as  it  now  stands  adorned  and 
fJEiscinating  upon  the  table,  just  about  to  vanish  for  ever. 
Yet  one  has,  on  such  occasions,  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  I  am 
fiure  that  her  Honour  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did  seeing  how 
all  the  delicate  fish,  middle  and  after  courses,  vanished 
through  the  mouths  of  the  bridal  guests,  evidently  to  their 
great  delight  and  satisfaction.  Her  Honour,  at  ease  about 
Emilia,  and  seeing  how  excellently  well  all  was  served,  did 
the  honours  with  a  satisfaction  and  cheerfulness  which 
seemed  only  to  be  disturbed  by  thoughta  about  the  litde 
Dumplings. 

The  bride  was  gentle  and  beaming.    Algernon  seemed  to 
be  the  happiest  of  mortals.     '^Look  at  Emilia!   look  at 
Emilia !"  sa^  Comet  Carl,  who  was  my  neEighbour  at  table, 
every  ten  minutes,  ^^  could  ona  reaUy  beHeve  that  she  was  the. 
sazne  person  who  plagued lierself  aona  us  sa  for  half  theday  p" 

Julie  assumed  a  £gnified  and  proad  air  towards  her  lo^er 
whenever  ha  spoke  to  her.  He  in  the  end  did  the  same,  and 
pouted,  but  always  with  his  mouth  full. 


TJneie  P—  dozed  with  a  piece  of  blftno-mMige  on  bis 
nose^  and,  amid  the  talk  and  laughter  of  the  companj,  was 
heard  now  and  then  a  snore,  which  sounded  like  the  droning 
of  a  bas»-Tiol  aaaa  aeconqiammait  to  the  tweedle^dees  of  little 
fiddles. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  repast  skals  were  drnnk,  not 
eeremoniously  and  tediously,  but  gaily  and  heartily.  The 
Magister,  warned  1^  the  oecasion  and  by  the  wine,  made, 
glass  in  hand^  the  &llowuig  in^rompta  in  honour  of  the 
bridal  pair: 

Hand  about  the  brimming  glasses; 

Hurrah !    Let  ns  drain  toe  bowl ! 
Let  the  £Mna  the  ceiMne  sprinkle ; 

Happy  conple-^Mrris  your  skall 

Biiff  the  glasses  altogether  I 
May  we  e*en,  as  now,  be 


When,  in  fifty  years,  we  gladly 
Kbep  your  golden  bridu-day ! 

Amid  universal  laughter  and  ringing  of  glasses  the  skal 
was  drunk.  Af terwarda  one  was  also  drunk  for  the  Magister, 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  now  regarded  himself  as  a  little  Bell- 
man.* 

After  Empper  the  most  agreeable  surprise  was  prepared  for 
Emilia.  TJponahirgetable  in  the  drawing-room  were  spread 
the  partraits  of  her  parents  and  her  sisters,  painted  in  oil,  and 
mort  of  them  very  .trikiDg  likenesse.. 

'^  We  shall  in  this  manner  all  of  ns  accompany  thee  to  thy 
new  home,"  said  the  Colonel,  embracing  her ;  '^  yes,  yes,  thou 
wilt  not  get  rid  of  us !" 

Sweet  tears  ran  down  Emilia's  cheeks ;  E^e  threw  her  arms 
around  her  father,  her  mother,  her  sisters,  and  was  not  for 
some  time  able  to  thank  them.  Ai'ter  this  the  company 
undertook  to  make  aaaccxurate  examination  of  every  portrait, 
and  there  was  no  laek  of  remarks  of  eveiy  kind.  Here  they 
discovered  a  fault  in  the  nose ;  here  in  the  eyes,  which  were 
too  small ;  here  in  the  month,  which  was  too  large ;  besides 
this,  the  artists  had  not  laboured  to  beauidfy — ^rather  the 
contrary,  and  so  on. 

Fdor  artists  I  see,  then,  the  renew  which  censoriouaness — 

*  A  celebrated  Swedish  popular  poet.  ^ 

z2 
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the  most  common  of  all  maladies — compels  your  works  to 
undergo.  Poor  artists !  happy,  happy  for  you,  that  you  are 
often  a  little  deaf,  and  are.  satisfied  with  the  feeling  of  the 
money  in  your  pockets  and  the  consciousness  of  yout  talent 
in  your  souls ! 

Emilia  alone  saw  no  fault.  It  was  precisely  her  father's 
look  and  her  mother's  smile ;  her  sister  Julie's  arch  counte- 
nance, brother  Carl's  hasty  demeanour,  Helena's  expression 
of  kindness  and  peace ;  and  the  little  Dumplings,  oh !  they 
were  astonishingly  like.  One  felt  as  if  one  must  give  them 
some  barley-sugar. 

The  poor  little-  Dumplings !  burnt  and  frightened,  they 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  feast,  about  which  they  had  re- 
joiced for  three  weeks.  During  the  whole  evening  some  of 
us  had  kept  stealing  up  to  them  with  apples,  sugar-bread, 
and  so  on.  The  Magister  himself  at  first  had  been  the  most 
industrious  upon  the  stairs ;  but  after  he  had  fallen  down  three 
several  times  upon  this  path,  which  was  but  little  known  to 
him,  he  remained  quietly  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  Honour 
had,  dunng  the  evening,  said  at  least  six  times  to  me,  with  an 
expression  of  the  greatest  disquiet,  "  My  poor  little  boys !  I 
shall  positively  sit  up  with  them  to-night !"  And  I  replied, 
every  time,  "  That  shall  not  her  Honour,  but  I  will  sit  up 
with  them !"  "  But  you  will  certainly  sleep !"  "  I  shall  not 
sleep,  your  Honour!"  "Parole  d'honneurp"  "Parole 
d'honneur,  your  Honour!"  And,  chased  by  the  uneasiness 
of  her  Honour,  I  went  up  to  them,  before  the  company  had 
separated,  well  supplied  with  packets  of  plaster,  botues  of 
drops,  and  sweet  things. 

The  little  boys  were  much  pleased  with  the  latter,  and  en- 
chanted that,  merely  on  their  account,  a  light  should  be  kept 
burning  all  the  night.  The  adventure  of  the  evening  occupied 
them  greatly,  and  they  had  never  done  informing  me  how  the 
Magister  had  knocked  them,  how  they  had  fallen  down,  and 
what  they  felt  and  thought  as  the  Magister  let  the  tea-kettle 
fall  upon  them.  Axel  thought  about  the  deluge,  Claes  upon 
the  last  judgment.    Amid  these  relations  they  went  to  sleep. 

At  half-past  eleven  I  heard  the  noise  of  bells,  horses, 
and  carriages  before  the  house  of  the  Colonel.  At  twelve 
o'clock  all  was  still  and  silent,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
house. 
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"  They  will  soon  all  be  sweetly  asleep,"  thought  I,  and 
began  hj  degrees  to  be  indescribably  sleepy. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  be  alone,  to  be  sleepy  and 
be  compelled  to  keep  awake,  especially  wheil  those  for  whom 
one  keeps  awake  snore  with  all  their  might ;  and  had  I  not 
given  my  parole  cThonneur  not  to  close  my  eyes,  I  should 
probably  have  speedily  done  so.  I  knit  at  my  stocking ;  but 
was  obliged  to  put  it  down,  because  every  minute  I  was 
nearly  pricking  my  eyes.  I  read,  and  did  not  understand  a 
word  which  I  read.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  gazed  upon 
the  moon  and  thought — on  nothing.  The  wick  of  my  candle 
grew  as  big  as  a  lily.  I  wished  to  snuff  it — I  unfortunately 
snuffed  it  out. 

My  part  as  watcher  became  by  this  means  more  dif&cult 
than  ever.  I  endeavoured  now  to  keep  myself  awake  by 
terror,  and  wished  in  the  uncertain  glimmering  of  the  white 
stove,  to  see  the  ghost  of  the  "White  Lady.  I  thought  if  a 
cold  hand  should  suddenly  seize  mine,  and  &  voice  should 
whisper  horrible  words  in  my  ear,  or  a  bloody  form  should 
ascend  up  from  the  floor — when  suddenly  the  crowing  voice 
of  a  cock  was  heard  in  a  neighbouring  yard,  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dawning  day,  chased  away  all  imaginary 
spectres. 

The  melancholy  song  of  two  little  chimney-sweepers,  who, 
from  the  tops  of  their  smoky  pleasure-houses  saluted  the 
morning,  formed  the  overture  to  the  general  awaking  life. 

In  the  region  of  the  kitchen  soon  blazed  a  friendly  fire ; 
coffee  diffused  its  Arabian  perfume  through  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  ;  people  moved  about  in  the  streets,  and  through 
the  clear  winter-air  sounded  the  musical  bells  of  the  churches 
which  invited  to  morning  prayers.  The  smoke-clouds  curled 
purple-tinted  up  to  the  bright  blue  heaven,  and  with  joy  I 
saw  at  length  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  first  greeted  the 
vane  and  stars  of  the  church  towers,  and  afterwards  spread 
their  mantles  of  light  over  the  roofs  of  the  dwellings  oi  man. 

The  world  around  me  opened  bright  eyes  ;  I  thought  about 
xslosing  mine ;  and  as  glad  voices  greeted  me  with  "  Otood 
morning,"  I  replied,  half  asleep,  **  Good  night." 
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DISWER,     BAGK)IJT  OT  KATTY  THnrCW. 


The  wedding-day — ^has  also  a  morrow ! — a  wearisoiBe  day 
in  the  bridal  house !  Of , all  the  feetiyity  of  the  preceding 
day  one  has  only  that  which  remainfl  of  an  extinguished  li^bt 
— the  fi$m^.  And  when  from  the  famiUar  circle  of  home, 
together  with  all  festal  sounds  and  habilimoits,  has  yanished 
also  a  friendly  countenance  (one  of  the  star-lights  of  its 
heaTisn),  then  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  its  horizon  is 
cloudy; — ^yes,  my  little  Julie,  I  thought  it  quite  natural  that 
you  got  up  and  went  about  all  day  hke  a  rain-doud,  whilst 
your  brother  was  not  unlike  a  tempest,  as  he  wandered  from 
one  room  to  another  hiunming  the  "  -songs  of  the  staaES," 
which  was  horrible  td  hear. 

Eyerybody  had  agreed  that  the  new-married  pair  wonld 
pass  this  day  with  Algernon's  old  grandmother,  who  lired 
quite  retired  from  the  world,  with  her  maid,  her  eat,  her 
weak  eyes,  and  her  human  love,  which  occasioned  her  to  wish 
that  nobody  should  ever  marry — which  pious  wish  she  had 
even  expressed  to  her  grandson  and  Emilia,  but  in  vain.  She 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  spite  of  her  vexation,  wished  to  see 
the  young  couple  at  her  house,  and  had  herself,  as  report 
said,  peeled  the  apples  for  the  apple-cake  which  was  to  crown 
the  conclusion  of  tne  frugal  dinner.  The  day  afterwards  we 
were  to  see  them  with  us,  and  the  next  we  were  to  pass  with 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  we  spent  the  day  after  the  bridal  in  a 
sort  of  stupid  quietness.  Her  Honour  ate  the  whole  day 
nothing  but  thin  water-gruel. 

Afber  we  had  brought  this  heavy  day  to  an  end,  and  every 

one  had  betaken  himself  to  his  chamber,  Julie  felt  a  lively 

,ne6d  to  animate  herself  a  little ;  she  sent  for  walnuts,  osme 

into  my  room  and  sate  down  to  craek  them,  and  to  pcaise  her 

bridegroom. 

'*  How  incompaniUy  charming  he  is !  So  regular,  so 'sen- 
sible, so  even  in  temper,  so  pleasant,  so — so  order — (a  deli- 
cate nut !) — so  attentive,  so  prudent,  so  regular  in  his  affairs 
— not  niggardly  either — so  good — not  too  good  either — so — 
so  altogether  just  what  he  should  be !" 
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I  nodded  my  i^proval  of  all  this,  wishing  Julie  much  hap* 
piness,  and — yawned  quite  indescribably.  There  are  per- 
lections  which  put  one  to  sleep. 

The  nert  day  we  had  a  little  fresher  wind.  The  newly- 
married  pair  came  to  didner.  A  cap  suits  Emilia  excellently  ; 
she  was  gentle,  pleasant,  amiable,  but  not  exactly  gay ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Algernon  was  unusually  cheerful, 
animated,  and  talkative.  This  annoyed  and  vexed  Julie ;  she 
looked  at  theHi  alternately,  and  knew  not  exactly  where  she 
was.  The  domestics  put  themselves  to  infinite  pains  to  call 
Emilia  *^  her  Honour."  This  new  appellation  did  not  seem 
to  give  her  any  pleasure ;  and  when  an  old  faithful  servant 
said  to  her  for  the  seventh  time,  ''  Sweet  Miss — ah,  Lord 
Jesus! — her  Honour,"  Emilia  said,  somewhat  impatiently 
and  weariedly — *^  Dear  me,  let  it  be :  it  is  not  really  so  im- 
portant." The  servants  presented  no  dish  to  her  at  table 
without  making  it  very  formidable  with  their  question — 
"Does  your  Honour  please  ?"  "Yes,  yes,  the  man  knows 
what  he  is  about,"  remarked  the  Colonel.  Emilia  looked  as 
if  she  did  not  find  his  knowledge  at  all  agreeable. 

Julie,  full  of  anxiety,  took  her  sister  after  dinner  into 
another  room,  threw  herself  on  ber  knees  before  her,  and, 
clasping  her  arms  around  her,  exclaimed  with  tears, "  Emilia, 
how  is  it  P  Sweet  Emilia !  Oh,  heavens ! — ^thou  art  not 
happy — thou  lookest — dejected!  Art  thou  not  satisfied? 
Art  thou  not  happy  !" 

Emilia  embraced  her  sister  warmly,  and  said,  ccmsolingiy, 
bat  witii  tears  in  her  gentle  eyes : 

"  I  ought  to  be,  indeed,  sweet  Julie ;  Algernon  is  so  good, 
so  nobW--I  must  be  happy  with  him." 

But  Julie,  like  all  persons  of  lively  tempers,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this.  "  I  ought  to  be !"  She  wished  for  "  I  am," 
and  considered  it  quite  desperate,  unheard  of,  and  unnatural, 
that  a  young  wife  should  not  be  indescribably  h(q)py.  She 
had  read  navels.  She  behaved  through  the  remainder  of  ihe 
day  stiffly  towards  Algernon,  who  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
himself  particularly  about  it. 

Whon  Emilk,  with  tearful  eyes,  ihad  again  parted  firom 
her  home,  Julie  gave  full  scope  to  her  displeasure,  and 
highly  enraged  herself  against  Algernon,  who  eoold  be  so 
well  pleased  and  merry  whilst  Emilia  was  so  dejected;  ke 
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was  an  icicle,  a  savage,  a  heathen,  a .  N.B.  The  Co- 
lonel and  her  Honour  were  not  present  during  this  philippic ; 
the  Cornet,  again,  took  another  view  of  the  amdr — was 
displeased  with  Emilia,  who,  he  thought,  required  too 
much  from  her  husband.  "Had  not  he,  poor  fellow,  to 
spring  up  and  look  for  her  work-basket  ?  Did  he  not  put 
on  her  fur  shoes,  her  shawl,  her  doak  p  And  did  she  once 
thank  him  ?"  Julie  took  her  sister's  part ;  the  Comet,  Al- 
gernon's ;  the  spirit  of  controversv  already  threw  various 
bitter  seeds  into  the  dispute ;  and  the  good  brother  and 
sister  might,  perhaps,  have  remained  at  variance  had  not 
they,  as  they  ooth  stooped  to  pick  up  Helena's  needle, 
knocked  their  heads  together,  the  shock  of  which  ended  the 
contention  by  a  burst  of  laughter ;  and  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  woman — that  sea,  upon  whose  billows  the 
two  disputants  found  themselves  unexpectedly  betrayed — 
was  quickly  given  up. 

The  next  Sskj  was  consolatory  for  Julie.  Emilia  was  gayer 
and  happier  to  receive  her  parents  and  her  brother  and 
sisters  m  her  own  home,  busied  herself  with  the  most  uncon- 
strained grace,  with  the  warmest  cordiaUty,  to  entertain 
them  well.  All  the  Colonel's  favourite  dishes  were  on  the 
table,  and  Emilia's  eyes  gleamed  with  joy  as  her  father  de- 
sired to  be  helped  a  second  time  to  turtle  soup,  adding  that 
it  was  "  outrageously  good!"  Her  Honour  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  the  excellence  and  good  order  of  the  dinner,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  arrangements  overhead.  She  glanced, 
to  be  sure,  a  little  uneasily  at  a  pudding,  one  side  of  which 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  ruinotis;  but  Julie  turned  round 
the  dish  unobservedly,  and  her  Honour,  being  near-sighted, 
beUeved  that  the  fault  lay  in  her  own  eyes,  and  was  satisfied. 

Emilia  had  the  deportment  of  a  housemfe,  and  it  became 
her  infinitely  well.  The  Comet  was  charmed  with  his  sister, 
and  with  everything  that  surrounded  her  in  her  new  home ; 
everything  spoke  Swedish,  thought  he;  sofas,  and  chairs, 
and  tables,  and  curtains,  and  porcelain,  and  so  on.  There 
was  nothing  foreign ;  and  it  was  precisely  this,  according  to 
his  opinion,  which  made  one  fe^l  so  comfortable  and  so  much 
at  home. 

Julie  was  much  pleased  with  Algernon,  who,  if  he  did  not 
exactly  make  much  of  his  young  wife,  yet  either  was  beside 
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her,  or  continuaUy  followed  her  with  his  loving  eyes ;  one 
saw  plainly  how  his  soul  surrounded  her,  and  Emilia  cast 
towards  him  many  bright  and  friendly  glaiices  in  return  for 
his. 

How  good  the  coffee  tastes  when  there  is  snow  falling 
without,  and  there  is  the  air  of  summer  within.  That  we 
ladies  all  found,  as  we,  in  the  afternoon,  assembled  around  a 
blazing  fire,  enjoying  the  Arabian  beverage,  had  a  long  and 
cheerful  conversation,  during  which  EmSia  talked  of  the 
domestic  institutions  and  arrangements  which  she  thought 
of  making,  that  she  might  bring  comfort  and  good  order  into 
her  home ;  and  of  which  she  had  in  part  talked,  and  should 
further  talk  of,  with  her — her  husband.  (This  littie  word 
caused  Emilia  some  little  difficulty  in  the  utterance.)  And 
see !  it  was  all  quite  prudent,  quite  good,  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. We  proved  all,  accurately  and  maturely,  between  the 
coffee-cups  and  the  blazing  of  the  fire ;  we  added  to,  and 
deducted ;  and  could  not,  however,  find  out  anything  much 
better  than  that  which  Emilia  had  herself  devised. 

A  family  is,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  poem  and  a  machine. 
Its  poetry  or  song  of  the  feelings,  which  streams  through, 
and  unites,  one  with  another,  aU.  its  members ;  which  twines 
flower- wreaths  around  the  thorny  crowns  of  life,  and  brightens 
with  the  green  of  hope  "the  naked  rocks  of  reality,"  there* 
with  every  human  heart  is  acquainted.  But  the  machinery 
(without  whose  well-directed  movements  Vopera  della  vita^ 
however,  remains  a  fragment  without  support)  many  regard 
as  not  essential,  and  neglect  it.  And  yet  this  part  of  the 
institution  of  domestic  life  is  not  the  least  important  to  its 
harmonious  progress.  It  is  with  this  machinery  as  with  the 
clock.  Are  all  wheels,  springs,  and  so  on,  well  arranged  ? 
It  needs  merely  that  the  pendulum  swing,  and  all  is  set  in 
proper  motion,  which  goes  on  as  if  of  itself,  with  order,  and 
the  golden  finger  of  peace  and  prosperity  points  out  the 
hours  upon  the  clear  face. 

Emilia  felt  this,  and  she  was  determined,  from  the  begin- 
ning, so  to  arrange  her  home  and  her  household,  that  they, 
spite  of  the  little  accidental  blows  and  knocks  of  fiiite,  should 
stand  to  the  end,  till  the  weight  had  run  down. 

One  great  and  important  thing  towards  the  accomplish- 
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Bvant  of  thiB  end  is'  ihe  prudent  and  exa/^  numAgement  of 
money  matters  in  liousekeeping.  In  Jlmilia's  case,  this  was 
put  upon  a  good  and  rational  footing.  From  the  great  cobh 
mon  purse  there  branched  out  and  arranged  themselTea 
Tarious  little  purses,  which,  like  brooks  flowing  &om  one  and 
the  same  fountain  considerately  towards  Tarious  quarters, 
made  the  household  plantati<ms  firuitful. 

Emilia  was  to  receive  annually,  for  her  own  particular  ex- 
penditure, a  certain  sum,  which  she  should  deyote  to  her' 
own  dress  and  other  little  purposes,  which  were  not  to  come 
into  the  household  register.  And  as  her  dress  was  always 
to  continue  simple  and  tasteful  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  she 
would  be  aUe  to  spend  a  great  part  of  this  money  to  gladden 
her  own  heart.  Ghuess,  or  toy  in  what  manner,  deari^ader 
— ^you  know  how. 

A  woman  oug^  to  have  her  own  purse,  great  or  small, 
whicbever  it  may  be.  Ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thomand 
dollars,  according  to  circumstanoes,  but  her  own,  for  whidi 
she  accounts  only  to— herself.  Would  you  know  "why,** 
j<m  gentlemm  w£o  make  yoar  m«8  renier  aa  aceomZ'of 
MDS  and  &rthings  ?  Why,  most  especially  and  particulariy 
for  your  own  sublime  peace  and  prosperity.  You  do  not 
think  so  P  Weil,  then.  A  maid-servant  kno(^  down  a  tea- 
cup, a  servant  breaks  a  glass,  or  suddenly  tea-pot,  cup,  and 
glass,  aU  at  once  fall  in  pieces,  and  nobody  has  raroken  them  ; 
and  so  on.  The  wife  who  has  not  her  own  purse,  but  who 
must  replace  the  cups  and  glass,  goes  to  her  husband,  relates 
the  mi^ortune,  and  begs  for  a  little  to  m^ce  good  the 
damage.  He  scolds  the  servants,  his  wife,  who  ought  to  look 
after  the  servants.  "Money,  indeed! — a  little  money — 
money  does  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  nor  yet  is  it  raiiied 
down  from  h^ven — many  small  brooks  make  a  great  river." 
And  such  like.  At  last  ne  gives  a  little  money,  and  remains 
often  in  a  very  ill  humour. 

Again,  if  the  wife  have  her  own  little  purse,  then  Budii 
little  vexations  never  come  near  him.  Children,  servants, 
misfortune,  remain  the  same ;  but  no  disorder  is  remarked ; 
all  is  made  right  as  at  first ;  idl  is  in  order ;  and  the  bead  of 
the  house,  who,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  ease,  could  li^ 
dowita  "Aousand  rixdoUarsat  once,  need  not  for  a  fewpeace, 
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squeezed  out  at  different  times,  lose  the  Bquipoise  of  his 
temper,  which  is  as  invahiable  to  the  whole  house  as  to 
hunseiil 

And  dost  thou  reckon  as  nothing,  thon  unfisding  nabob, 
those  littie  surprises,  those  little  birthday  and  name-day 
pleasures,  with  which  thy  wife  can  give  herself  the  delight  of 
surprising  thee — ^those  thousand  small  pleasures  which,  un- 
expected as  falling  stars,  gleam,  like  them,  on  the  heaven  of 
home,  and  which  must  all  come  to  thee  firom  the  affection  of 
thy  wife,  through — €t  little  money,  which  i^ou  must  give  to 
her  in  the  gross,  in  order  to  receive  again  in  the  small,  with 
rich  interest  of  comfort  and  hitppiness. 

Now,  is  it  dear  yet  P  Algernon  had  long  seen  this,  and 
that  operated  greatly  on  Emilia's  future  happiness. 

To  every  true  woman's  heart  it  is  indescribably  delightful 
to  gwe — ^to  feel  itself  alive  in  the  satisfaction  and  happiness 
of  others;--~it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  heart,  and  is  more 
needed  here  in  the  cold  North  perhaps  than  elsewhere.  Be- 
sides this,  a  little  freedom  is  so  refreshing. 

But  where  was  I  just  nowp  Ah!  taking  cofiee  witii 
Emilia.  Thence  go  we  upon  the  wings  of  time  to  undertake 
a  longer  journey. 

He  who  undertakes  to  relate  histories  with  the  pen,  must 
take  good  care  how  he  husbands  the  reader's  patience. 
Bom^mes  he  can  very  well  give  an  account  of  to-day,  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day ;  but  on  other  occasions  he  must 
lump  together  time  and  circumstance,  if  he  do  not  wish  tiiot 
the  reader  shall  lump  togetfaar  his  book,  and  jump  from  the 
-fifth  to  the  eighth  chapter.  Highly  important  is  it  that  it 
should  not  be  so  with  my  honountble  family ;  so  I  hasten  to 
take  a  little  leap  over  probably  three  months^  and  only 
shortly  to  put  together  how  my  H friends  passed  them. 

Julie  and  her  bridegroom  passed  them  in  walking.  Every 
day,  when  the  weather  permitted  it,  they  went  with  the 
whde  length  of  Queen-stxeet,  exchanged  greetings  and  talked 
wilii  acquaintance,  noticed  %ures  and  dresses  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  how  handsome  and  distinguished 
their  own  were,  fiometimes  they  went  to  a  shop  and  bought 
tHfles,  or  ate  at  Bemdt's  a  tart,  which  was  often  "  dreadfully 
deUeious."  In  the  evenings  there  was  a  supper  somewhere, 
or  an  exhibition  somewhere,  or  a  ball  somowiioie    and  this 
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always  furnished  a  subject  for  the  next  day ;  so  that,  thank 
heaven !  the  betrothed  had  no  lack  of  conversation.  Besides 
this,  Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  had  everywhere  entrance  into 
the  great  world,  had  always  something  small  to  relate — some 
anecdote  of  the  day,  some  word  of  this  and  this  about  that 
and  that ;  and  so  it  was  aU  very  amusing — thought  JuHe. 

The  Comet  had  taken  an  odd  fancy.  He  had  set  himself 
to  study.  Studied  the  science  of  war,  of  mathematics,  his- 
tory, etc.,  and  discovered  more  and  more  that  as  his  bodily 
eyes  were  formed  to  look  in  aU  directions  over  the  earth  and 
up  to  heaven,  so  also  was  his  spiritual  eye  designed  to  look 
into  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  science,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  light  of  heayen  in  these.  It  was  peculiar,  that  the  more 
he  learned  to  'see,  the  darker  he  became.  He  had  dread  of 
and  for  spectres !  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  actually  true,  and 
the  spectre  which  he  feared  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
known  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  Ignorance,  an  extra- 
ordinarily fat  lady,  dressed  in  a  shining  white  stuff;  Selfi 
sufficiency,  her  long-necked  daughter,  who  always  went  and 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  her  sweet  mamma ;  and  Boasting, 
who  might  be  the  ghost  of  an  old  French  language-master, 
who  during  his  lifetime  was  related  to  this  lady,  and  often 
was  seen  in  company  with  her. 

Por  the  rest,  he  sought  gladly  the  company  of  oldqr  and 
more  learned  men ;  was  much  at  home  with  his  father  and 
with  Helena,  and  often  let  his  young  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ances knock  and  shake  his  bolted  door  in  vain.  Sometimes, 
nevertheless,  he  would  be  in  doubt  whether  he  should  not 
open  it,  because  he  thought — "  Perhaps  my  good  friends 
come  to  repay  me  my  money ;"  but  then  he  considered  to 
himself  and  thought  again,  "  then  they  would  not  shake  the 
door  so  stoutly,"  and  he  remained  quiet.  The  Comet  had 
two  young  fidenda  for  whom,  at  a  given  sign,  his  door  always 
flew  open.  These  young  men  formed  a  noble  triumvirate. 
Their  watchword,  in  time  of  war  as  in  peace,  was,  "  For- 
wards!    March!" 

Emilia  and  Algernon  made  a  journey  in  the  beginning  of 
April  to  Blekinge,  where,  on  a  large  estate,  an  old  aunt  and 
godmother  of  Emilia's  lived.  Emilia  received  immediately 
after  her  marriage  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  begged 
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Emilia  and  her  husband  to  Yisit  her  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
had  lately  lost  her  only  child,  a  son,  and  wished  now,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  to  gladden,  or  rather  to  reanimate,  her  heart,  by 
giving  it  sometmng  else  to  love,  to  live  for.  She  desired  the 
new-married  pair  to  spend  the  spring  and  summer  with  her ; 
she  spoke  of  neighbours,  and  of  various  good  and  pleasant 
things  which  coiud  make  their  summer  residence  agreeable* 
.She  mentioned  that  she  should  make  her  will ;  that  her  pro- 
perty would  be  theirs  after  her  death,  if  they  would  regard 
her  as  a  mother. 

"  Upon  my  word  a  beautiful  letter !"  said  XJncle  P . 

"  Set  off  straight  there  at  once,  nephew,  with  your  wife — 
have  the  horses  put  to  the  carriage  immediately.  I  wish  I 
were  in  your  clothes,  you  lucky  fellow !  "Wait  till  the  begin^ 
ning  of  April  ? — Madness !  liVliat,  and  if  the  old  lady  should 
die  in  the  mean  time  P  Sir,  that  is  what  one  may  call  sleep- 
ing over  one's  luck!  I  would  take  care  that  it  did  not 
happen  to  me ! — ^Dear  Julie,  wake  me  when  the  coffee 
comes  in." 

When  the  travelling-carriage  stood  before  the  door,  and 
the  weeping  "RTnilia  sate  beside  Algernon  exchanging  tearful 
heartfelt  gknces  and  anxious  adieus  with  her  parents  and 
family,  who  stood  around  the  carriage,  Algernon  seized  her 
hand,  and  inquired,  ''  Wouldst  thou  now  rather  remain  here 
with  these,  or  go  with  me  f " 

"  Go  with  thee,"  replied  Emilia,  gently. 

"  With  thy  whole  heart  ?" 

"  With  my  whole  heart !" 

"  Drive  off!"  exclaimed  Algernon,  gaily. 

"Emilia,  we  accompany  each  other  on  the  journey — 
through  life !"  • 

The  carriage  rolled  away.  Oh  that  the  carriage  of  every 
marriage  swung  upon  such  springs ! 

Quietly  and  sadly  did  the  blind  girl  pass  her  dark  days ; 
her  health  visibly  declined.  Her  soul  resiembled  the  fires  in 
a  charcoal-heap ;  its  flames  appear  not,  do  not  burst  forth, 
but  consume  their  dwelling  silently  and  surely.  In  song 
alone  did  she  at  times  utter  forth  her  feelings,  and  when  she 
believed  herself  to  be  alone  she  composed  both  words  and 
music — ^which  bore  the  stamp  of  an  unhappy  and  unquiet 
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heart.  In  company  i^  dpoke  scarcely  a  ward,  and  only  her 
incessant  occupation  of  twisting  around  her  hands  and 
fmgers  a  ribbon  or  a  cord,  betrayed  the  restless  discpxiet  of 
her  heart.  • 

There  is  in  wcnnan  a  state  of  mind  which  operates  by 
caosing  to  do  weU  whaterer  she  does  in  her  domestie  eirde ; 
whidi  causes  a  quiet  peace  to  attend  her,  like  that  of  a  plea- 
sant spring  day ;  that  where  she  lingers,  lingers  also  a  pros- 
perity  and  a  well-being  which  she  imparts  to  every  one  who 
approaches  her ;  this  state  of  mind  proceeds  from  a  pure, 
god-fearing  and  devoted  heart.  Happy,  happy  above  all 
others  (however  in  other  respects  ricnly  gifted)  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  this !  And  happy  was  Helena,  for  it  was  she  who 
was  thus  richly  gifted.  In  a  letter  which  she  wrote  at  this 
time  to  a  friend,  ehe  punted  vividly  herself  her  happy  con. 
dition. 

"  Thou  askest  what  I  do  P"  wrote  she  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  letter:  "  I  enjoy  life  in  every  moment  of  it*  My  parents, 
my  family,  my  work,  my  books,  my  flowers,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  heaven  and  earth :  all  give  me  joy,  all  make  me  feel  the 
indescribable  joy  of  happiness  and  of  existence.  Thou  askest 
me  what  I  do  when  dark  thoughts  and  doubts  seize  upon  my 
soul.  I  have  them  not — ^for  1  trust  in  God ;  I  love  him,  I 
hope  in  him.  I  have  no  cares  or  anxious  fears,  for  I  know 
that  he  will  make  all  right — that  sometime  all  will  be  good 
and  bright.  Thus  thinking,  thus  feeling,  I  must  indeed  be 
happy "  

"  Curro,  curri,  currtwi,  cwrrere^^  repeated  the  little 
Dumplings.  "  (Jururri^  eurtum^  currere^  you  little  sinners !" 
corrected  the  Magister ;  and  thereon  they  honestly  spent  (I 
never  exaggerate !)  nearly  three  months. 

"It  goes  on  slowly — ^but  it  goes  on  safely,"  said  the 
Magister  consolingly,  and  full  of  consolation,  to  her  Honour. 

Her  Honour — Grod  bless  her  excellent  Honour!— but 
could  it  only  have  been  managed  that  for  her  our  fdght  into 
the  country  had  been  without  so  much  trouble,  so  many  an 
"  ah !  ho !"  and  so  many  packages  and  so  many  trunks !  The 
Colonel  said,  half  in  j(^e,  a  little  word  on  this  subject. 

^  That  is  easihr  said,"  replied  her  Honour,  gravely. 

The  Comet,  who  could  not  bear  the  least  remai^  about  his 
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motlier,  in  whose  proceeding  axid  adion  he  would  HBvex  see 
the  least  fault,  held  by  her  in  aU  her  trouble^  and  oositradieted 
us,  who  thou^t  it  a  little  unnecessary ;  and  when  she  was 
altogether  too  much  put  out  of  sorts,  he  went  about  singing' 
"  &od  sare  the  King"  (the  only  English  which  he  knew),  in 
order  to  withdraw  omr  attention  finoBi  her  Honour. 

A  month  before  and  a  mbnth  after  the  remofiil,  she 
wearied  herself  and  worked  for  our  good,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  journey  itself— oh  heavens  f 

What  pacing  and  pitching, 

In  cellar  and Idtchen  I 

In  parlour  and  hall 

AH  the  things  have  a  haB, 

And  wherever  we  tread 

Things  torn  heels  over  head. 

And  gentlefolka  ringings 

And  seirants  off  springing. 
Guests  come,  and  breakfasts  and  trunks  in  arraj, 
All  UtroDg  about  us  and  aH  must  have  way. 
Of  friendship  thej  talk,  goose  and  beefsteak  attack. 
And  up  go  the  mouths  aU — ^and  up  goes  the  pack ; 
The  lady  smiles,  groans,  and  then  sighs  forth  **  Good  lack !" 
Quick  the  travelling  time  comes, 
The  alarum  drum  booms. 
Thus  hurrying,  thus  hurrying — run  hither  and  hither ! 
**  Ihive  onward !  drive  onward !  the  mantles  bring  hither  !** 


Such  packing  and  stowing 
Beminds  me  of  going ; 


aad  going  t< 
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The  paternal  estate  of  the  Colonel,  where  we  arrived  in. 
the  middle  of  May. 

Had  I  a  drop  of  the  vein  which  sprung  forth  from  Sir 
"Walter  Scott's  inkstand,  spread  itself  through  "  all  lands," 
and  has  wetted  with  historical-antiquarian  ink  the  pens  of 
hundreds  of  authors,  then  would  I  give  in  this  place  a 
magnificent  description  of  the  stately  castle  of  Thorsborg, 
built  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  a  high-minded  and 
nobly  descended  lady  in  nine  months'  time^  with  walls  as  fLrm 
as  the  minds  of  those  times,  and  with  leaded  window  panes, 
as  small  as  the  rays  of  Hght  which  emanated  in  those  days 

frtsnthfidoaaters.  I  would  tell  how  Mrs.  BarbroAkesdotter, 
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of  GK)liolm  and  Hedeso,  wife  of  the  Admiral  Stjembjelke 
(whose  portrait  is  to  be  seen  at  Thorsborg,  and  shows  her  to 
nave  been  a  proud  and  dignified  woman),  in  order  to  surprise 
her  husband,  then  %hting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Germany,  she  raised  this  noble  building  upon  the  height 
where  it  now  stands  in  princely  grandeur,  commanding  im- 
measurable fields  and  meadows,  to  an  extent  of  many  miles ; 
and  how  she,  on  the  arrival  of  her  beta  at  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  had  burning  Hghts  placed  in  all  the  windows  of  the 
castle,  in  order  to  delight  and  charm  his  eyes.  I  would  also 
whisper  that  this  was  not  successful,  and  that  tradition  says 
that  he  was  exceeding  angry  at  Mrs.  Barbro's  handiworks.  I 
would  further  relate  somewhat  of  the  fate  of  the  successors 
who  afterwards  lived  upon  the  estate,  of  whom  one,  who  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  a  skald,  scratched  upon  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  castle  saloon,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  Colonel 
H ,  was  still  to  be  seen,  the  following  distich,  as  a  me- 
morial of  themselves,  and  for  our  edification : 

"  Miss  Sigrid  with  her  Soop, 
Are  both  great  fools." 

And  if  I  had  descended  down  the  stream  of  time,  from  the 
burnt-out  volcanoes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  calm  places  of 
rest  of  our  days,  I  would,  wandering  among  these,  searching 
among  the  remains  of  the  lava-streams,  and  after  the  ex- 
tinguished fires  collected  in  the  urns  of  memory,  scatter  them 
through  these  pages,  and — that  is  to  say  (to  talk  a  little  less 
fiowery),  I  would  speak  about  all  the  ol^  armour,  helmets  and 
spears,  which  still  are  preserved  at  Thorsborg,  and  which 
Cornet  Carl  embraced  with  particular  tenderness;  of  the 
bloody  dresses,  swords,  murder-balls,  and  such  like ;  and 
mention  among  the  peaceful  remembrances,  the  doors,  over- 
laid with  a  thousand  wooden  figures,  of  the  sleeping-room  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Second,  which  were  removed  here 
from  the  more  ancient  castle ;  of  the  immeasurable  saloon 
with  its  floor  of  oak  laid  chequer-wise,  and  the  oak  spars  of 
its  roof;  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Barbro,  as  she  sits  with  her 
trowel  in  her  hand ;  of  her  spinning-wheel,  etc, ;  and,  in 
order  not  to  forget  salt  to  the  soup,  would  I  not  forget  to  re- 
late of  the  specti^al  apparitions  which  occur  in  the  castle,  and 
which  nobody  was  so  liable  to  perceive  as  the.  Magister.    He 
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often  heard  terrible  Bounds— a  mixture  of  the  clangour  of  the 
larumpet  and  the'  howl  of  the  wolf;  he  heard  how  at  night- 
time there  was  a  soft  moving  about  in  the  billiard-hall ;  how 
the  balls  rattled ;  small  bells  were  rung,  and  so  on.  I  would 
relate  how  the  people  in  the  house  knew  about  one  ghost, 
which  walked  without  a  head  in  the  great  oak  saloon  in 
moonlight  evenings  ;  and  how  very  often,  amid  dark  nights, 
lights  suddenly  gleampdfrom  all  the  windows  ;  ^d  how  there 
was  nobody  who  had  not  heard  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs 
dragged  with  a  terrible  noise  up  and  down  the  room  where 
nobody  was ;  and  that  even  her  Honour — Hu !  but  I  begin 
to  be  horrified  myself;  and  I  now  see  clearly  how  I  have  only 
ability  with  common  ink  to  write  about  common  and  every- 
day things ;  and  therefore  find  it  more  safe  and  agreeable  to 
ten  how  the  little  Dumplings,  happy  beyond  all  description  to 
be  in  the  country,  leapt  about,  and  dug  among  the  ditches 
and  heaps  of  stones,  where  were  the  ruins  of  the  old  house, 
sought  for  treasures  and  found — primroses.  How  Julie 
herself,  like  a  butterfly,  sprang  after  ner  winged  sister  beings, 
defying  her  bridegroom  to  run  in  pursuit  of  her,  until  she 
observed  that  it  was  not  worth  her  trouble,  for  he  did  not 
exert  himself  at  all — "  It  was  too  warm." 

He  liked,  above  all  things,  to  sit  upon  a  soft  sofa  with  his 
little  bride,  comfortably  resting  upon  the  softly  swelling 
cushions,  in  a  sort  of  inward  observation  of  life's — easy  side. 
In  the  mean  time  he  busied  himself  with  hunting  alternately 
on  the  Oolonel's  estate  and  that  of  his  own  father.  His 
father  was  a  cheerful,  good-h6arted,  grey-headed  man,  who 
esteemed  highly  five  things  on  earth ;  namely,  his  old  noble 

name,  his  son,  the  friendship  of  Colonel  H ,  his  set  of 

white  horses  called  "  swans,"  and  his  tobacco-pipe,  for  the 
lighting  of  which  an  incessant  fire  burnt,  both  winter  and 
summer,  in  his  stove.'  He  was  enchanted  with  his  little 
daughter-in-law  elect,  who,  however,  played  him  many  a 
little  trick,  over  which  he  was  just  as  easily  made  angry  as  he 
was  easily  put  into  good  humour  again.  He  related  histories 
willingly,  exaggerated  prodigiously,  swore  boldly,  and  was, 
after  sJl,  that  which  people  called  a  man  ofhonowr. 

At  Thorsboi^  the  famdy  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  and  cheerful 
way  of  life.  Her  Honour  went  about,  to  be  sure,  with  her 
bunch  of  keys  and  her  troubles,  but  allowed  nobody  to  dis* 
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turb  themselves  on  that  account ;  and  so  intrinsically  good, 
was  she,  that  she  neii^r  annoyed  or  made  any  one  uneasy  but 
herself. 

The  eveBings  were  especially  agreeable.  When  we.  were 
all  assembled  in  a  little  green  boudoir,  rich  with  pictures  aaid. 
flowers,  and  where  the  reading  of  the  works  of  Franz&oi, 
Tegn^r,    Stagnelius,    Sjoberg,  Nicander,  and  many  other 

Swedish;  poets,  which  Professor  L 's  expressive  eloquenee 

and  excellent  declamation  taught  us  more  to  value,  and  made. 
us  every  day  richer  in  noble  and  fresh  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Frequently,  also,  there  was  reading  of  a  more  serious  kind ; 
that,  namely,  whose  object  it  is  to  diffuse  clearness  upon 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  human  heart— om 
God  and  immortality.  This,  I  soon  observed,  was*  done  with 
an  efi^ecial  reference  to  the  blind  girl,  upon  whose  marble- 
pale  countenance  the  looks  of  the  Colonel  always  lingered 
during  the  reading  of  those  passages  where  the  rays  of 
divinity  penetrated  most  clearly  and  most  warmly,  although 
through  the  veil  of  human  weakness.  Often,  too,  were  the 
evenings  spent  in  conversations  on  the.  saine  subjects.  Pro- 
fessor L— — ,  the  Colonel,  and  Helena,  took  the  principal, 
part  in  these.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Colonel,  in.  com- 
mon with  the  Professor,  for  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
dependents,  by  good  schools  and  other  establishments^  whieh 
were  intended  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  their  enjoyment^ 
gave  an  unconstrained  occasion  for  these  cpnve]*sations<  The 
human  being — his  organisation — his  education — his  dignity 
— ^his  weakness^—the  ennobling  of  humanity  through  the 
rightly  preaching  of  a  rightly  understood  gospel — this  life 
in  connexion  with  the  future ; — these  were  subjects  whiclt 
were  haiidled  by  Professor  L— —  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
beauty,  clearness,  and  power.  His  fervid  and  powerful  elo- 
quence, which  expressed  so  excellently  his  rich  feelings — ihe 
happy  ability  which  he  possessed  of  giving  clearness  even 
to  the  most  abstract  ideas,  by  examples  drawn  from  the 
rich  stores  of  history,  morals,  and  nature — the  calm,  beau- 
tiful wisdom,  which  was  the  result  of  his  learning,  and 
the  beneficial  strength  of  which  irresistibly  passed  to  the 
hearts  of  all  his  auditors — the  fine  tones  of  his  manly  voice, 
the  dignity  and  expressiveness  of  his  features — all  caused 
him.  to  be  liatened  to  with  delight  fi)r  whole  houra,    Aad^ 
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when,  as  he  went  deeper  into  his  subject,  he  expressed  him- 
self with  an  ever-increasing  warmth,  with  a  more  forcible 
utterance,  expressed  more  lofty  and  profound  ideas,  people 
felt  themselves,  as  it  were,  lifted  from  the  earth  and  brou^t 
nearer  to  heaven.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  the  he&v«nward  journey  of  the  moment  lefb  always 
behind  it  in  our  hearts  a  living  spark  of  the  eternal  fire. 

It  was  during  these  evenings  that  I  saw  feelings  of  a  higher 
and  nobler  kind  arise  in  the  hitherto  somewhat  childish  and 
volatile  Julie.  I  saw  her  breast  heave,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
whilst  she  listened  to  the  conversations  on  truth  and  virtue ; 
and  her  expressive  eyes  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  the  noble  inter- 
preter^  as  if  to  draw  in  every  word ;  and  she  answered  her 
bridegroom  shortly  and  with  indifference,  as  he  sometimes 
would  solicit  her  judgment  on  pretty  little  paper  things  and 
cuttings-out,  in  which  accomplishment  he  possessed  a  real 
talent. 

The  blind  girl  remained  silent  during  these  conversations, 
and  but  rarely  did  any  movement  in  her  statue-like  Counte- 
nance betray  the  feelings  which  stirred  within  her. 

We  had  also  in  the  evenings  conversations  of  another 
kind — of  a  light,  but,  nevertheless,  of  an  important  nature. 
In  these,  Cornet  Carl  and  her  Honour  took  part.  One  even- 
ing, as  Professor  L and  the  Colonel  were  absent.  Lieu- 
tenant Arvid  gave  &  long  lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  cooking 
reindeer  flesh,  and  on  the  sauce  thereto.  Julie  inquired 
whether  Arvid' s  speech  did  not  give  us  a  great  appetite  to 
eat  an  early  supper^  and  go  quickly  to  bed.  Universal  ap- 
plause. 

One  day,  as  Julie  and  I  sate  at  an  open  window  and 
worked — a  pot  of  Provence  roses  standing  upon  the  table  be- 
tween us — and  we  had  long  sate  silent,  Julie  said  all  at  once, 
quite  hastily,  "  Do  you  not  think  ?" — and  was  again  silent. 

I  looked  up  at  her,  and  asked,  "  What  then  ?" 

"  Yes — that — that  Professor  L has  something  veiy 

noble  in  his  countenance,  and  particularly  in  his  brow  P" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  one  reads  there  his  noble  soul,  his 
mild  wisdom." 

Julie  smelt  at  the  Provence  rose — its  buds  seemed  .to. have 
blossomed,  upon  her  cheeks. 

"Ahar  thought  L, 
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Again  Julie  asked,  "Do  you  not  think?"—  New 
pause. 

"  That  Prof ,"  said  I,  leading  the  way. 

"  Tes — that — that  Professor  L has  a  fine  voice,  and 

that  he  talks  most  excellently  ?  He  makes  everything  so 
clear,  so  rich,  so  beautiful.  One  feels  oneself  better  whilst 
one  hears  him." 

"  That  is  true.  But  do  you  not  think  that  Lieutenant 
Arvid  has  a  very  handsome  moustache,  very  handsome  teeth, 
and  a  particularly  pleasant  voice,  especially  when  he  says 
*  the  deuce  ta ' 

"  Now  you  are  malicious,  Beata,"  said  Julie,  hastily,"  red- 
dening, as  she  sprang  up  and  ran  awa^.  In  passing  him,  she 
woke  Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  was  takmg  his  after-  dinner  nap 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  next  room  ;  he  grumbled  a  little,  and  de- 
manded, whilst  he  leisurely  stretched  out  his  arms  and  legs 
— a  kiss  in  compensation. 

He  received — "  Tes,  indeed  ;  pish !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Julie  became  more  serious  every  day ; 
her  temper,  hitherto  so  constantly  cheerful  and  good,  began 
to  be  irregular,  and  sometimes  petulant ;  her  demeanour  be- 
came more  silent  and  grave,  and  sometimes  a  faint  expression 
of  melancholy  dwelt  upon  her  charming  countenance.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  none  of  her  family  remarked  this 
change ;  every  member  of  which  had  many  affairs  of  his  own 
to  look  after. 

Her  Honour,  whose  lively  nature  and  active  goodness 
always  kept  her  in  motion,  had  in  the  country  every  hour 
occupied.  She  was  the  comforter,  the  counsellor,  and  teacher, 
in  great  as  well  as  in  small ;  and  besides  this,  she  was  the 
physician  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  She  was  aU  this, 
with  an  ease  and  a  possession  of  mind  which  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  from  her,  in  seeing  her  troubled  manner  on 
occasions  of  the  least  perplexity  in  her  own  home  and  house- 
hold. She  herself  went  about  to  people  with  medicines  and 
encouragement,  soup  and  good  counsel ;  and  the  first  gave 
substance  and  force  to  the  latter.  She  was  the  darling  of  the 
old  district ;  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  praised  her  as 
"  so  very  good  and  conaescending !" 

The  Colonel  occupied  himself  apparently  in  a  more  passive 
manner ;  but,  in  fact,  was  more  actively  busied  about  the 
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welfare  of  those  over  whom  he  had  sway.  He  was  to  his  de- 
pendents, as  well  as  to  his  domestic  servants,  a  good  and  just, 
but  strict  ruler.  He  was  generally  more  feared  than  loved ; 
but  every  one  acknowledged  that,  during  the  time  the  pro- 
perty had  been  in  his  hands,  depravity  of  manners,  drunken- 
ness and  crime  of  all  kinds,  had  decreased,  every  year ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  order,  honesty,  morality,  sociid  intercourse, 
and  their  consequences,  prosperity  ana  contentedness,  ad- 
vanced more  and  more,  even  to  neighbouring  places;  and 
the  excellent  institutions  which  he  formed,  the  good  schools 
which  he  established,  and  which  every  year  made  more  per- 
fect, gave  hope  of  the  increasing  cultivation  and  happiness 
of  the  rising  generation.     Professor  L  stood  now  at  his 

side  as  a  powerful  coadjutor. 

This  is  the  place  to  say  a  word  of  explanation  regarding 
Professor  L .    It  shall  be  short  and  good. 

Professor  L  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  property,  and 
was  himself  in  very  good  circumstances.  He  had  become  a 
clergyman,  in  order  to  be,  according  to  his  opinion,  more 
usefid  to  his  fellow  creatures.  He  was,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful signification,  the  &ther  of^is  parish. 

Eemarkable  is  it  that  he,  next  to  me,  and  perhaps  more 
than  me,  paid  attention  to  Julie.  His  eye  followed  her  often, 
so  kindly  serious,  so  searching — ^ — 

Helena  had  the  oversight  of  the  parish  girls'  school,  which 
important  office  she  filled  excellently,  and  with  as  much  plea- 
sure as  care. 

The  Comet  had — oversight  of  the  boys'  school? — Does 
anybody  perchance  believe  it?  No,  heaven  forfend!  and 
that  was  well,  both  for  him  and  the  school.  He  had  suddenly 
taken  a  violent  passion  for  botany ;  went  out  early  in  a  morn- 
ing, remained  often  abroad  the  whole  day,  and  came  home  in 

the  evening  quite  wearied,  with  pockets  full  of  weed 

plants,  I  Tnll  say.  He  talked  a  deal  about  the  interest  of 
botany,  of  its  benefit  and  usefulness ;  showed  Julie  inces- 
santly the  difierence  between  a  pentandria  and  an  octandria, 
Ac.  In  particular  was  he  bent  upon  finding  the  Linnea  Bo- 
realis,  which  he  had  been  told  grew  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  could  not  discover.  This  he  now  went  out  to  seek  both 
early  and  late. 

"  There  is  something  very  queer  about  Carl,"  said  Julie, 
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"  when  he  oomes  home  from  his  botanical  rambles ;  either  he 
is  so  joyous  that  he  is  ready  to  embrace  everybody,  or  he 
loo)cs  so  cross  as  if 'he  were  ready  to  bite." 

'*'  He  is  too  mush  taken  up  with  his  botany,"  said  the 
-GoloneL 

Helena  ^smiled  and  -shook  heir  head — and  «o  did  I — and  so 
:vrouldst  thou  also,  my  young  reader.  I  guess  that  thou 
guessest  that  he— fbut  hush,  hush  las  long — do  not  let  us  be- 
txsy  the  secret  "which  will  come  in  proper  time  to  light.  In 
tiie  mesEn  time,  we  drive  in  the  great  family  carriage  to 
make 

VISITS. 

Thb  Colonel,  her  Honour,  Julie,  the  Comet,  and  I.  Her 
Honour,  who  sometimes  had  ideas  which  -seemed  to  ihave 
&Uen  from  the  moon,  had  lately  come  upon  the  notion  ihat  I 
l>egan  to  be  melancholy ;  which  proceeded,  she  fancied,  &!om 
my  liaving  beaten  my  brains  over  the  Book  of  the  iRevela- 
laons,  because  she  had  found  me  a  few  times  with  the  Bible 
in  my  hands  open  at  the  last  page,  wihere  the  •coming  of  the 
'New  Jerusalem  is  described.  Now  her  Honour  was  a&aid  of 
nothing  80  much  as  of  beating  one's  brains  ovot  books ;  she 
half  believed  that  my  reason  was  in  danger,  and  in  order  to 
difvert  me,  and  to  draw  me  a  little  from  ''  such  things,"  she 
•was  altogether  determined  that  I  should  accompany  her  on 
the  visits  which  were  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  set  off  one  beautiful  afternoon,  and  all  of  us  in  .good 
hmnour. 

We  drank  coffee  wifch  Mrs.  Mellander,  'who,  together  -with 
heir  husband  (the  appendage  of  his  wife),  rented  a  little  place 
ifirom  the  Cdtooel.  Mrs.  Mellander  was  uncommonly  nigly ; 
^marked  hj  the  small-pox,  and  had  a  bearded  chin ;  carried 
her  aiose  very  high  over  her  silent,  worthy  hosband,  who 
•deeply  abknoFwledged  her  power,  and  talked  dk)ut  good 
breeding  and  morahty  the  whole  day  long  to  her  two  liand- 
some  but  somewhat  awkward  daughters,  whom  the  Comet 
likened  to  weeping  birches.  For  i^e  rest  she  was  neat, 
onteisly,  and  domestic ;  kept  in  good  order  her  hudband,  her 
daughters,  a  maid-servant,  and  three  cats,  and  believed^  her- 
self therefore  to  have  an  exoeUest  head  for  gcniemmaitt. 
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" ¥eB,  yes P'  said  she  once,  siglung,  "now  ipeople  'say 
Count  Platen  is  dead ;  next  year  they  will  pei^kaps  %aff  Mrs. 
Mellander  is  dead/' 

"That  would  indeed  be  dreadful,"  said  tlie  ColxmiA,  who 
was  present. 

Whilst  Mr.  Counsellor  Mellander  led  the  Colondl  down 
into  the  little  orchard  to  show  him  a  newly  laid  out,  or,  nahb 
called  it,  a  newly  broken  up  piece  of  land  in  an  old  potato 
field,  we  began  to  hear  eveiy  kind  of  news  from  Mrs.  Mel- 
lander. First,  that'  she  had  read  a  very  entertaining  book 
about  a  young  fellow  who  was  called  Fritz. 

""Is  it  a  romance  P"  asked  her  Honour. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  romance.  It  is  yery  amusing.  She  whom 
Fritz  loved  is  called  Ingeborg." 

"  Who  wrote  the  book  f "  again  asked  her  -Sonoiir. 

"  Nay,  that  I  do  not  know.  iBCe  must  be  a  clergyman. 
And  it  is  all  written  there  so  beautifully  how  they  Toyage 
over  the  seas,  and  how  she  claps  her  small  white  hands." 

"  Can  it  be  Frithiof  ?"  exclaimed  the  Comet,  perfectly 
ficreaimiiig  with  pure  astonishment. 

"  Frithiof — ^yes,  Fritz,  or  Frithiof,  so  was  he  called.' 

^  By  Tegn6r !"  exclaimed  her  Honour,  quietly. 

**  Ten yes,  yes,  some  such  a  name  i  hove  heard.'* 

Julie  Hfbed  her  eyes  up  to  heaven. 

BSer  Honour,  who  at  the  first  moment  looked  as  if  it  were 
desirable  to  turn  the  canyersation  from  such  a  .«ub|ect,  now 
asked  Mrs.  Mellander  whether  she  had  heard  that  the 
Countess  B—  had  removed  from  her  estate. 

"  No  !"  replied  Mrs.  Mellander  sharply,  and  with  decision, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  her.  There  is  no  longer  any  inter- 
coarse  between  us.  Would  you  think  it,  your  Honour,  that 
she  and  I  were  brought  up  together  ?  Yes — ^we  were  in  our 
diildhood  together  every  day ;  and  I  had  a  straw  hat  wil^ 
red  ribbon,  and  I  said  to  her,  'Listen,  Jeannette,'  and  she 
said  to  me, '  Listen,  Lisette,'  and  we  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  Then  she  went  on  her  way,  and  I  went  on  mme 
— ^to  my  uncle,  Counseller  Stridsberg,  at  Norrtdige.  Your 
Bixnour  knows  him  certainly  P" 

"  No !"  replied  her  Honour. 

^* Bless  me!  not  know  the  rich  StridBberg — he  simrried 
MamseE  Bredstrom,  daughter  of  shopkeeper  Bredstisdm  in 
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Stockholm,  your  Honour  knows  really — ^brother-in-law  to 
Lonnquist — who  lives  in  the  Packar-market.** 

'^  I  ao  not  know,"  replied  her  Honour,  smiling  and  half 
embarrassed. 

"  Indeed — ^indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Mellander,  somewhat  dis- 
pleased, and  perhaps  with  lessened  esteem  for  her  Honour's 
acquaintance.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  continuing  her  relation,  '^  and 
thus  it  happened  that  we  did  not  see  one  another  ^or  several 
years.  But  then,  when  I  was  married  to  Mellander,  I  went 
to  a  concert  in  Stockholm,  and  there  saw  my  old  youthful 

friend,  who  had  now  become  the  Countess  B .     And  I 

bowed  and  bowed  to  her — but  what  do  you  think?  She 
look  point-blank  at  me  and  never  moved  again,  and  behaved 
exactly  as  if  she  did  not  recognise  me.  ^  Aha !'  thought  I. 
*!N'ow,  however,  when  she  drives  past  my  house  in  her 
country  carriage,  she  puts  her  head  out  of  the  window  and 
bows  and  nods.  But — I  knit.  What  does  your  dear  Honour 
think?'" 

That  which  her  dear  Honour  thought,  however,  Mrs. 
Mellander  did  not  know  this  time ;  for  in  the  same  moment 
came  in  her  dear  better-half,  together  with  the  Colonel,  who 
mentioned  our  setting  off,  as  the  clock  had  'already  struck 
five,  and  we  had  almost  seven  miles  to  drive  to  Lofstaholm, 
where  we  had  to  make  our  next  visit,  to  the  Ironfounder 

D .     In  the  mean  time  every  one  of  the  company  must 

take  two  cups  of  coffee,  with  the  exception  of  the  Comet, 
who,  cursing  Mrs.  Mellander,  her  good  intention  and  her 
coffee,  resolutely  declined.  He  and  Julie  had  during  this 
time  done  their  best  to  enliven  and  amuse  the  two  Mamselles 
Eva  and  Amalia.  The  Cornet  said  to  them,  in  his  gay  good 
humour,  all  kind  of  little  polite  things.  Julie  praised  their 
flowers,  promised  to  lend  them  books,  patterns,  etc.,  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  handsome  weeping, birches  lift 
up  by  degrees  their  branches,  and  move  their  leaves,  as  if 
shaken  by  a  brisk  wind,  or  enlivened  by  a  beneficial  rain ; 
that  is  to  say,  Amalia  and  Eva  were  quite  lively,  and  their 
eyeballs  turned  both  to  east  and  west. 

The  Colonel  and  his  family  were  received  at  Lofstaholm 
with  the  liveliest  and  most  noisy  joy.  In  an  especial  man- 
ner was  great  attention  shown  to  Comet  Carl,  whose 
generous  deportment,  his  lively  temper,  together  with  his 
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meiry  fancies,  had  made  him  imiversallj  beloved  and  held  in 
high  esteem  by 'the  neighbours,  especiallv  at  Lofstaholm, 
where  balls,  theatricals,  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  were  per- 
petually alternating,  and  where  he  had  danced  one  night 
with  twelve  ladies  in  four-and-twenty  dances — by  turns  as 
Captain  Puff,  or  Cousin  Pastoreau,  or  as  the  Burgomaster  in 
Carolus  Magnus — and  occasioned  universal  delight.  The 
parts  of  lovers  he  had  never  been  able  to  take,  because  he 
nad  never  been  in  love ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  naturally 
represent  that  which  was  contrary  to  his  nature. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  name-day  of  the  Ironmaster 

D ,  his  three  clever  daughters,  and  his  four  clever  sons, 

gave  on  this  evening  a  little  concert,  to  which  a  tolerably 
large  company  of  listeners  had  been  invited,  and  to  which 
now  the  H family  added  a  welcome  five. 

Mrs.  D ,  whom  report  called  a  very  accomplished  lady, 

who  talked  of  Weber  and  Eossini,  of  education  and  accom- 
plishment, poetry,  colouring,  taste,  tact,  and  so  on,  made 
a  flowery  speech  to  her  Honour  about  her  views  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  a  system  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  which  she  had  given  to  her  children,  and  without  which, 
both  Weber  and  Eossini,  accomplishment,  taste,  and  tact, 
would  move  without  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  concert,  Eleonora  D — ^  bash- 
fully and  blushing  seated  herself  at  the  pianoforte  and  played 
'^  Ckm  iutta  la  forza  della  desperazioney  In  every  chord 
which  she  struck  she  gave  two  or  three,  notes  into  the 
bargain ;  and  the  shakes,  thanks  to  the  bass-pedal  and  fer- 
met6,  went  over  the  keys  like  a  dash  of  India-rubber  over 
a  drawing.  The  close  produced  much  effect — the  whole 
piano  thundered.  After  this,  the  blue-eyed  Therese  sang  an 
aria  out  of  the  Barber  of  Seville.  Magnificent  staccato  tones, 
and  powerful  rolls,  as  if  shook  with  manual  force,  and  shrill 
exclamations,  drew  from  the  audience  the  most  lively  decla- 
rations of  gratitude  for  so  much — ^trouble. 

The  Ironmaster  D ,  a  little  fat  and  merry  old  man, 

was  fascinated  by  his  children,  whom,  in  his  paternal  heart, 
he  compared  to  the  Seven  Wondera  of  the  World,  and  went 

up  during  all  this  to  Colonel  H ,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 

asking,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  Now,  what  thii]A:s  my  brother  ? 
What  says  my  brother ?    What?    What?" 
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The  Oolofnel,  who  Iliad  in  part  too  good  natural  taste,  and 
in  part  had  heard  tao  much  good  music,  not  quite  weH  to 
know  what  lie  waa  aibout,  took  refuge  in  bis  good-bumoured 
arch  smile,  and  the  two-«ided  praise,  "  They  play  devilishly  !*•' 
or,  '^She  sings  like  ihe  deuce!" — which  dubious  expres- 
sions the  happy  father  received  with  the  most  lively  pleasure. 

A  duet  which  succeeded  this,  between  Adolf  I) and 

one  of  his  sisters,  got  a  little  (as  the  Colonel  said)  out  of 
joint;  and  a  duet  of  angry  looks  took  place  beftween  the 
brother  and  sister ;  whilst  the  song,  by  degrees,  again  ad- 
justed itself. 

The  £nale,  or  ohorus,  which  all  the  seven  virtuosos  sang 
together,  in  which  "long  life"  and  "free  from  strife," 
"  bowk"  aaid  "  skals,"  and  saoh  like  words  I'hymed,  com- 
posed, together  with  the  thereto-belonging  and  preceding 

row  of  words,  by  Adolf  D ,  would,  I  thought,  have  shook 

down  the  house. 

Her  Honour,  who  during  all  this  sate  as  if  she  were  at 
evening  service,  with  a  devotional  and  rather  deplorable 
mien,  now  did  her  best  to  satisfy  the  musical  family's  thirst 
for  praise.  The  Colonel  repeated  his  words  of  power,  and 
the  company  sang  a  chorus  of  bravo  !  and  oharmant !  whidi, 
however,  were  accompanied  by  many  eqixivocal  looks.  This 
behaviour  scandalised  the  Comet — ^he  had  an  easy  part  to 
act — ^^who  could  say,  and  did  say  it  freely,  that  he  did  not  at 
all  understand  anything  about  music,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, give  any  judgment  upon  it.  Any  erne,  who  froan  his 
musical  knowledge  (or  for  his  sins'  sake)  is  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion,  is  badly  off  at  such  a  concert  as  this.  One 
may  condemn  artists,  for  one  has  purchased  the  right  of 
doing  so ;  but  amateurs  one  can  only  praise ;  that  one  con- 
siders oneself  obliged  to  do ;  and  if  one  cannot  do  it  with  a 
good  conscience,  the  trutli  does  not  wDlingly  take  flight 
without  showing  a  sour  face. 

It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  we  should  xetum  home 
before  supper.  The  clock  struck  eleven  before  we  were  again 
in  the  carriage.  It  was  a  mild,  unusually  lovely  spring 
night.  Her  Honour  was  fioon  asleep,  lulled  by  the  rocking 
of  the  carriage  and  by  our  -conversation.  We  all  grew  silent 
by  degrees.  The  Colomers  cotmtenance  was  gloomy.  The 
Comet  sate  and  looked  at  the  moon,  which,  pale  and  nuld. 
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stood  above  the  green  peaceful  earf/b.  There  was  a  some- 
tbing  enthusiastic  in  his  look,  which  I  had  never  remarked 
before.  Julie  was  also  full  of  thought.  The  coachman  and 
boTses  must 'also  have  thought  about  something,  for  we  only 
crept  slowty  through  wood  and  fields.  When  we,  aboiJt 
midnight,  drove  past  the  parsonage,  the  residence  of  Pro- 
"fessor  L.,  we  saw  a  light  shining  in  one  of  the  windows.  The 
Colonel  saw  it,  and  said,  whilst  bis  eyes  beamed  kindly, 

"  There,  new,  «its  L ,  and  wakes  and  labours  for  the 

good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  himself  enjoys  no  repose ; 
nor  win  he,  perhaps,  for  fifty  years  or  more ;  and  it  may 
be  BO  long  before  his  works  are  rightly  understood  and 
itrahied ;  and  these  nights  of  study  succeed  to  days  which  are 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  manifold  duties.'* 

^*  He  is  like  his  Kgbt,"  eaid  the  Comet, "be  consumes bim- 
self  to  illuminate  others." 

"  He  must  be  a  noble  man,"  said  Julie,  with  tears  in  ber 
eyes. 

**Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  know  none  nobler. 
But  be  cannot  live  long  in  that  way ;  be  kills  himself." 

" Has  he  not,"  asked  Julie,  "any  sister,  or  mother,  or 
Bomebo^  at  borne  with  him,  wbo  will  look  after  him,  and 
love  him,  and  value  him?" 

"  No,  be  is  solitary." 

"Solitary,"  repeated  Julie,  softly  and  anxiously.  Whilst 
we  drove  in  a  balf-circle  around  the  parsonage,  she  leaned 
out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  kept  her  bead  still  turned 
in  the  same  direction. 

"  What  are  you  looking  after,  my  child  P**  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  After  the  light,  papa — ^it  gHmmers  bo  beautifully  in  the 
night."  

On  the  following  day  several  yisits  were  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  now  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  the 
Comet  to  accompany  us  upon  these.  He  had  got  an  intima- 
tion that  the  Linncea  Borealis  was  to  be  found  in  a  woody 
•district  about  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Thorsborg;  and  in 
♦order  to  convince  himself  thereof,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
HB  before  dinner. 

**I  ^anmot  comprehend,"  said  Julie,  "upon  what  Carl  lives 
on  oeirtain  di^fi.     He  never  takes  anything  with  him,  bow- 
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ever  mucb  I  may  beg  of  him  to  do  so,  whenever  he  goes  on 
his  pilgrim  journeys.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  he  gets  very 
thin." 

"  Now  again  he  runs  to  the  woods !"  said  the  Colonel,  as 
he  saw  his  son  go  with  great  strides  across  the  court.  "  I 
fear  that  his  Linncea  Borealis  has  turned  his  head." 

Our  visits  to-day  were  less  fortimate.    At  the  L 's  of 

Vik  the  children  had  the  measles ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  our 
little  Dumplings,  we  posted  away,  on  this  news,  at  full  speed. 

At  M ,  the  Countess  was  not  at  home.  In  a  pleasure- 
house  in  the  garden  sung  her  canary-birds,  hungering  in 
splendid  cages ;  and  seemed,  by  alternately  lamenting,  alter- 
nately joyous  quavering  notes,  both  by  fair  means  and  foul, 
to  draw  attention  to  their  w&nt.     . 

Her  Honour  gave  them  seed,  water,  sugar,  bird-grass,  and 
a  thousand  flattering  names. 

"With  all  these,"  remarked  the  Colonel,  "we  shall  not 
get  a  cup  of  tea  this  afternoon." 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  afbemoon,  not  to 
have  tea  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Colonel ;  and  her  Honour, 
who  knew  that,  sate  with  a  troubled  and  anxious  countenance 
in  the  carriage,  whilst  we  turned  upon  our  homeward  way, 
which  would  require  a  full  half  hour.  In  order  to  take  a 
shorter  cut,  as  he  believed,  the  coachman  drove  by  a  new 
way,  which  also  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  new  district. 
We  drew  up  in  a  wild  spot,  overgrown  with  wood,  to  give 
the  horses  brieath.  To  the  right,  and  at  no  great  dist^ce 
from  the  carriage,  we  saw  above  the  tree-tops  a  column  of 
smoke  arise,  which  a  gentle  wind  drove  towards  us. 

"  Upon  my  faith,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  believe  that  they, 
have  tea  ready  for  us  there.     See,  Julie;  does  there  not 
shine  a  white  wall  through  the  wood  ?" 

"Yes,  I  see  something  grey-white;  there  is  actuallv  a 
house  there ;  the  smoke  seems  to  come  from  it.  It  is  plain 
that  a  fairy  is  waiting  for  us  there  to  entertain  us.  Eaerie, 
which  bids  to  tea,  that  rhymes  excellently."  i 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  if  there  be  no 
fairy  there,  yet  there  are  quite  certainly  people,  and  who 
most  surely  will  bestow  tea  upon  us,  if  we — ^What  do  you 
think,  Charlotte;  shall  we  not  pay  a  visit  to  that  little 
charming  palace  in  the  wood  yonder  ?     We  will  tell  the 
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gentlefolks  there  that  we  wish  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and  that  we — ^in  one  word,  that  we  are  thirsty.'* 

Julie  laughed  heartily.  Her  Honour  looked  quite  hor- 
rified. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  she,  "  that  would  never  do." 

"  It  would  do  for  me,  charmingly,"  said  the  Colonfel,  "  to 
get  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Besides,  sweet  mamma,"  said  Julie, "  we  might,  perhaps, 
make  a  very  interesting  acquaintance.  Por  example,  think  if 
Don  Quixote  did  not  die  of  his  blood-letting,  as  people  said, 
but  travelled  up  into  the  north,  and  had  set  himself  down 
here  with  his  handsome  Toboso,  and  received  us ;  or  if  we 
should  meet  with  a  hermit,  who  would  tell  us  his  history ;  or 
a  disguised  princess " 

"  Wliat  and  whom  you  will,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  if  they  be 
only  Christian  enough  to  give  us  a  cup  of  tea." 

The  Colonel  having  now  certainly,  for  the  fourth  time, 
suggested  his  "  cup  of  tea,"  her  Honour  rebutted  so  gravely 
this  visit  a  la  Don  Quixote,  as  she  called  it,  that  all  thoughts 
of  it  were  given  up,  and  it  was  determined  to  continue  the 
drive. 

As  the  carriage  was  now  again  set  in  motion,  crack  went 
off  one  of  the  hind  whee^p ;  the  carriage  went  slowly  over, 
and  amid  a  variety  of  exclamations  we  tumbled,  the  one  over 
the  other,  down  upon  the  road. 

Her  Honour  lay  upon  me ;  but  endeavoured,  however, 
before  she  herself  thought  of  getting  up,  to  draw  away  her 
reticule,  which  by  chance  was  under  me,  and  which  I  assured 
her  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  do  as  long  as  I  was  un- 
able to  move  from  the  spot. 

At  length  we,  every  one  of  us,  stood  again  upon  our  feet. 
Her  Honour  was  pale,  and  we  gathered  sSl  around  her,  with 
fear  and  anxiety,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions — "  Whe- 
ther she  had  struck  herself — was  much  frightened — and  such 
like."  But  as  she  replied  to  all  with  "  No,"  and  as  we,  to 
her  anxious  inquiries  about  us  could  also  say  that  we  felt 
neither  fright,  wounds,  nor  bruises  (of  being  squeezed  I  will 
not  speak),  Julie  burst  out  into  such  a  hearty  and  loud  fit 
of  laughter  that  we  were  compelled  to  join  her.  The  coach- 
man and  servant  were  both,  like  us,  uninjured,  and  scratched 
their  heads  with  troubled  faces. 
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Witli  their  assistance,  the  Colonel  now  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  old  heavy  carriage ;  hut  the  road  consisted  of  deep 
sand: — ^the  carriage,  had  nearly  fallen  into  a  ditch — the  ooach- 
man  was  an  invalid — the  servant  an  antiquity.  They  cried 
out,  "Eu! — ^uh!"  The  Colonel  alone  worked,  and  the 
carriage  could  not  be  moved  from  the  spot. 

A  visit  to  the  grey  house  (the  only  human  habitation 
which  was  visible)  was  ,now  necessary,  and  the  Colonel,  who 
was  so  bent  upon  this  visit  and  his  "  cup  of  tea/'  that  he 
was  quite  pleased  about  this  a&ir  of  the  carriage,  exclaimed, 
"  We  must  go  altogether  in  pleasure  and  need ;"  offered  his 
wife  his  arm,  and  led  her,  with  miusual  cheerMness  said 
merry  jokes,  along  the  narrow  path,  which  wound  through  a 
thick  spruce  and  pine  wood,  and  seemed  to  conduct  to  the 
so  mucn  talked  of  grey  house. 

"  It  win  rain,"  said  her  Honour,  and  looked  anxiously  up 
to  heaven.  "  My  bonnet ! — could  we  not  stop  here  under 
the  trees,  whUst  Gronvall  runs  and  fetches<  people  to  the 
carriage  ?" 

"  It  will  not  rain,"  said  the  ColoneL 

"  It  does  rain,"  said  her  Honour. 

"  Let  ufl  hasten  to  get  under  a  roof,"  said  the  Colonel, 
and  hurried  merrUy  onward,  holding  his  hat  over  her  Ho- 
nour's head. 

At  last  we  arrived  before  the  little  grey  house.  It  had  a 
gloomy  and  forlorn  appearance ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  kitchen  garden,  all  around  was  wild  and  uncultivated. 
The  silver  waves  of  a  lake  glittered  at  some  distance  through 
the  dark  fir  wood. 

It  began  to  rain  in  earnest  as  we  reached  the  house.  A 
door  on  the  right  of  the  eniarance  stood  a-jar.  It  led  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  kitchen.  As  the  Colonel  entered,  a  maid*- 
servant  started  from  a  comer,  like  a  hare  from  her  form,  and 
fixed  upon  us  her  only  half-awake  grey  eyes,  and  stammered 
forth — "  Be  so  good  as  to  go  up  stairs — the  gentlefolks  are 
at  home." 

We  mounted  up  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  Colonel  opened  a  door,,  which  gave  us  a  view  of 
a^  little  room  filled  on  all  sides  with  washing.  Tables  and 
chairs,  as  well  as  baskets,  were  covered  with  clothes,  partly 
folded  and  partly  not.  *  The  aijs  steamed. hotly  towards.  u«; as. 
if  from  a  heated  oven. 
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^Go<m,  go  on!*'  said  the  Colond,  kindly  admoiufidung 
hw  Honour,  who  made  a  halt  on  the  step. 

<<  M7  sweet  friend,  I  really  cannot  go  and  step  into  the 
clothes  baskets/'  replied  she,  a  little  disturbed.  The  Colonel 
and  I  drew  these  aside,  and  we  went  through  the  land  of 
clothes  to  another  door,  at  the  opening  of  which  we  all  stood 
for  a  moment  in  astonishment  uid  surprise. 

A  perfectly  beautiful,  majestic  lady,  dressed  magnificently 
in  black  silk  and  lace,  stooa  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  taste- 
fdlly  ornamented  with  beautiful  glass,  vases  of  flowers, 
misTors,  and  other  useless  things.  Somewhat  behind  her 
stood,  although  she  seemed  to  me  only  to  float,  a  young-— 
yes,  actually  only  a  young  girl, — but  so  enchantingly,  so 
angelically  beautiful,  that  one  was  ready  to  doubt  whether 
there  were  anything  earthly  in  her  existence.  She  could 
not  be  more  than  sixteen  at  the  most,  had  her  light  hair 
fastened  up  with  a  gold  pin,  wore  a  light  gauze  dress,  which 
surrounded  like  a  bright  doud  the  lily>white,  lovely,  ideally 
beautiful  angelic  being. 

The  elder  lady  approached  us,  whilst  her  dark  blue  eyes  re- 
gasded  somewhat  proudly  and  inquiringly  the  uninvited  guests. 
Her  Honour  stepped  backward  and  trod  upon  my  toes.  The 
Colonel,  whose,  noble  bearing,  frank,  and  at  the  same  time 
cheerful  manner  made  upon  every  one  an  agreeable  im- 
pression, soon  called  forth  an  amiable  smile  upon  the  lips 
of  the  handsome  Wood-lady,  whilst  in  a  manner  at  once 
pleasant  and  comic  he  related  the  cause,  or  rather  the  causes 
of  our  unexpected  visit ;  besought  forgiveness  for  it ;  men- 
tioned his  name,  which  seemed  to  make  an  extraordinary 
impression  upon  the  beautiful  unknown,  and  presented  his 
wife  and.  daughter — me,  he  forgot.  I  forgive  him.  Who 
talks  of  the  sauce  to  the  goose?  It  follows  of  itself  of 
course,  as  appendix.  The  handsome  Wood-lady  ^replied  in 
broken  Swedish,  but  with  a  voice  which  was  actual  music. 
"  Yery  welcome !  the  carriage  shaU  have  help,  and  we  will 
have  tea — as  good  as  I  can.  My  daughter,  my  Hermina," 
added  she,  whilst  she  pushed  ))ack  the  shadowy  curls  from 
the  brow  of  the  sylph. 

In  the  mean  time  her  Honour  advancing  to  the  sofa,  stood 
and  curtseyed  with  great  politeness  before  a  gentleman  who 
hitherto  had  been  half  concealed  by  the  windowMmstains^ 
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but  who  now  stepped  forward,  took  the  hand  of  the  asto- 
nished lady,  shook  it  and  kissed  it,  laughing  the  while,  and 
saying,  not  without  embarrassment,  "  Sweet  mamma !"  It 
was — the  Comet. 

Her  Honour  said  merely,  "  Good  heavens  !'*  and  seated 
herself  qidte  hurriedly  and  quite  confounded  upon  the  sofa, 
with  clasped  hands  and  looks  riveted  upon  her  son.  The 
Colonel  opened  his  eyes  wide,  made  a  most  comical  grimace 
— but  said  nothing.  A  sort  of  embarrassed,  uneasy  con- 
straint took  place  in  the  company.  The  Comet,  who  in 
particular  seemed  to  stand  upon  needles,  went  out  to  look 
after  the  reparation  of  the  carriage. 

The  handsome  "Wood-lady  went  out  also,  and  we  re- 
mained alone  with  the  sylph,  whom  the  Colonel  observed 
with  apparent  delight.  He,  as  well  as  her  Honour  and 
Julie,  endeavoured  by  questions  and  observations  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  to  make  her  talkative,  but  did  not 
succeed;  she  said  little,  and  avoided  answering  ques- 
tions. Child-like  innocence,  inward  grace,  and  an  almost 
heavenly  repose,  lay  in  her  whole  being,  and  impressed 
itself  upon  all  which  she  said.  She  spoke  tolerably  good 
Swedish,  but  with  an  accent  in  which  the  fine  tones  of  the 
Italian  tongue  betrayed  itself.  Julie  was  delighted,  and 
ceased  not  to  whisper  to  me,  "  She  is  an  angel,  an  angel ! 
Look  at  her  mouth ! — no,  look  at  her  little  hand ! — ^no,  look 
at  her  foot ! — ^no,  look  at  her  eyes ! — ah,  brother  Carl ! — ^now 
art  thou  certainlv  fast ! — she  is  a  real  angel !" 

A  harp  and  ^jj^e  stood  also  in  that  little  tastefully  orna- 
mented room.  To  Jidie's  question  whether  she  played  upon 
either  of  these  instruments,  she  answered  by  going  up  to  the 
harp,  and  playing  and  singing  a  canzonetta  of  Azioli,  with  a 
grace  and  a  voice  so  touchingly  sweet  that  it  drew  tears  from 
all  our  eyep. 

She  had  scarcely  ended  when  her  mother  entered ;  imme- 
diately afterwards  came  the  Comet  and  tea.  The  occupation 
which  this  last  gave  to  one  and  all  made  the  constramt  in 
the  conversation  less  observable,  although  it  did  not  go  on 
altogether  uninterruptedly. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  (one  may  pardon  this  in  a 
Lady  House-counsellor)  the  poverty  of  the  tea-service.  The 
cups  were  of  the  coarsest  Eorstrand  porcelain  (three  of 
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-tbeni'were  joined),  ike  sugar  was  e&nnhe^,  and  very  grey 
lump ;  of  bread  or  rusks  I  saw  not  a  trace. 

I  fear  that  our  handsome  liodtees  observed  that  I  looked 
a  little  about  me,  and  that  her  Honour  also  looked  a  little 
about  her,  and  glanced  with  half  an  eye  at  me ;  for  her 
countenance  betrayed  a  painful  confusion,  whilst  she  istam- 
mered  out  something  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  white 
:£loicr.  "With  her  wSling  kindness  her  Honour  offered  to 
send  her  some  from  her  own  store,  but  received  for  answer 
a  decided  and  cold  "  No,  I  thank  you!"  whereupon  she  was 
at  once  discouraged,  and  rather  of^nded. 

The  Colonel  drank  his  second  cup  of  tea  with  satisfaction, 
vwhen  all  at  once  we  heard  a  leud  noise,  and  somebody  hastily 
Goming  up  the  stairs.  Our  hostess  crimsoned,  turned  pale, 
Tose,  and  went'  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  when  it  was 
tharcFwn  open,  and  a  -man  with  a  wild  expression  of  repressed 
anger,  in  a  pale,  stern,  and  strongly-marked  countenance, 
entered  hastily,  bowed  haughtily  and  negligently  to  the 
company  whom  he  found  in  the  room,  and  seated  himself  in 
a  window,  where  he  remained  silent ;  whilst  he  cast,  never- 
theless, fierce,  angry,  and  inquiring  glances  upon  our  hand- 
some hostess,  who,  evidently  trembling,  came  sQently  and 
reseated  herself  by  her  Honour.  By  degrees,  however,  her 
demeanour  became  calmer,  and  she  answered  several  times 
the  angry  glances  which  were  cast  at  her  with  a  look  full  of 
pride  and  even  disdain. 

The  Colonel,  who  measured  the  newly-arrived  with  search- 
ing looks,  addressed  to  him  a  question  respecting  the  weather. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  Unknown  turned  himself 
quickly  round,  regarded  the  inquirer  keenly,  and  a  pale  red 
tinged  his  sunJ^en  cheeks,  tbs  he  replied,  without  seeming  to 
Jknowthat  which  he  said,  "Yes,  yes — ^it  no  longer  rains; 
any  one  may  go  out  now." 

He  looked  again  through  the  window,  and  repeated,  "  It 
clears  up — one  might  go  without  any  danger.** 

The  Colonel,  who  on  this  day  seemed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  said,  against  all  appearances,  for 
it  cleared  up  every  momeirt,  ''  It  changes  now ;  it  clouds 
over,  and  certainly  begins  to  rainv7cn*se  than  ever." 

Mjer  Honour  gave  him  now  a  little  friendly  beseeching 
glance,  and  at  this  silent  prayer  he  rose  up,  and  saw  ait 
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length  that  it  had  cleared  up,  and  that  people  might  "  go  their 
way." 

Amid  expressions  of  gratitude  and  apologies  we  made  our 
adieus  to  the  Wood-lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had  large 
tears  in  her  heautiful  eyes  when  we  left  the  room ;  silently 
saluting  Mr.  Zemebok,  as  Julie  called  him,  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  shoot  us  with  his  eyes,  and  to  help  us  off. 

"  You  will  go  with  us,  Carl  ?"  said  the  Colonel  to  his  son ; 
"  or  do  you  still  think  of  looking  for  the  Linn»a  bo P" 

^'  I  shall  run  and  see  whether  the  carriage  is  in  order/' 
returned  the  Comet,  and  was  off  like  a  storm-wind. 

When  we  a^ain  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  the  Comet 
was  assailed  with  questions.  He  declared  that  he  knew  no 
more  of  the  handsome  foreigner  than  we  did :  upon  one  of 
his  rambles  into  the  country  he  had  made  her  acquaintance' 
— he  knew  that  she  was  handsome  and  amiable,  lived  apart 
from  the  whole  world,  and  seemed  to  be  poor — ^for  the  rest' 
he  knew  nothing  more — nothing  at  aU ! 

"  Poor !"  exclaimed  her  Honour,  '*  and  dressed  in  that  way 
— such  lace ! 

The  Comet  crimsoned,  and  merely  said — "  They  are  al- 
ways very  well  dressed." 

"  But  who  in  all  the  world  was  the  cross  gentleman  ?" 
asked  Julie. 

"  The  gentleman  of  the  house,"  answered  the  Comet  5  "he 
seems  to  have  an  unhappy  and  an  irritable  temper — for  the 
rest,  I  do  not  know  the  femily." 

The  Colonel  looked  sharply  at  his  son,  who  was  evidently 
embarrassed. 

All  were  silent  in  the  carriage.  Her  Honour  nodded  her 
head  as  an  accompaniment  to  her  own  thoughts. 

Once  the  Colonel  interrupted  the  silence,  as  he  said, 
smiliQg  good-humouredly,  "  1  have  yet  her  '  kling,  kling,'  in 
my  ears."' 

"  Kling,  kling?"  repeated  the  Comet,  reddening. 

"Yes,  yes!"  replied  the  ColoBtel,  drily;  and  all  were 
again  silent. 

Julie  had,  it  is  true,  her  heart  and  her  eyes  full  of  ani- 
mated words  about  the  two  handsome  foreigners,  but  she  did 
not  rightly  know  upon  what  ground  she  stood  with  regard 
to  her  brother's  acquaintance  with  them,  and  besides  that, 
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seldom  ventured  in  the  presence  of  her  father  to  give  vent  to 
her  raptures,  from  dread  of  his  sarcastic  looks,  oi  which  she 
had  a  panic-terror. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  said  the  Colonel  again,  "  that 
exactly  in  that  woody  region,  east  of  Thorsborg,  the  rare 
LinnsBa  bo—." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  papa,"  interrupted  the  Comet,  hastily, 
"  that  I  should  close  the  window ;  or  perhaps  papa  should 
not  talk  just  now — so  much — the  cold  mist  comes  m." 

"  Thanks  for  your  care,  my  son ;  there  is  no  danger  for 
me.  I  fear  more  for  you — ^that  you  may  have  caught  some- 
malady  on  your  botanical  excursions — that  you  have  takers 
cold — ^have  the  ague." 

"The  ague!"  said  the  Comet,  laughing,  but  reddening- 
at  the  same  time ;  "  one  might  rather  talk  about  a 
fever " 

"  I  will  be  your  doctor,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and  as  I  see 
already  considerable  symptoms,  I  order  you " 

"  Thanks  most  humbly,  my  best  papa !  But  there  is  now 
no  danger  at  all — that  I  assure  you.  Besides  which,  I  have 
much respect  for  medicines." 

The  Colonel  was  sUent.  Her  Honour  sighed.  Julie  cast 
arch  glances  at  me.  The  carriage  drew  up,  we  were  at  home. 
It  was  already  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

During  supper  the  Colonel  said  to  his  son,  "  Now,  Carl, 
when  were  you  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  your  Linnsea 
borealis  ?" 

The  Comet  answered  briskly,  "  Exactly  to-day,  papa !" 
and  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  drew  from  it  a  little  plant, 
saying,  "this  little  northern  flower,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  found  only  in  Switzerland  and 
upon  a  mountain  in  America,  has  a  most  remarkable  smell, 
particularly  in  the  night-time.  It  has  already  begun  to  dry, 
but  it  smells  yet — does  it  not,  Julie  ?" 

"  Bless  me !  dear  Carl !"  exclaimed  Julie,  "it  smells  really 

strong  of  wormwood ! or,  no what  do  I  say  ?-^it 

smells " 

"Wormwood!"  said  the  Comet,  confusedly,  and  looked 
with  embarrassment  upon,  his  sprig  of  wormwood ;  "  I  have 
made  a  mistake ^I  have  lost,  I  had " 

The  Colonel  laughed  sarcastically,  "  One  must  confess," 
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««Bid  he,  ^'  that  tbxB  LiimaBa   borealis   ib  a  most  Curious 
plant !" 

The  person,  however,  who,  soon  after  this,  came  to  know 
somethmg  more  about  the  Linnseahorealis,  was  her  Honour. 
There  existed  between  mother  and  son  such  a  heartfelt 
tenderness,  the  questions  of  i  the  one  inevitably  drew  forth 
the  confidence  of  the  other,  if  this  were  not  volunteered.  Of 
$01  her  children  her  Honour  loved  most  her  eldest  son,  al- 
though she  would  not  confess  that  her  heart  knew  any  differ- 
ence  between  them.  He  of  all  was  the  most  like  her,  not 
only  in  feature,  but  in  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  heart.  Be- 
sides, the  care  which  Ihs  extremely  weak  and  delicate  child- 
hood required,  had  cost  her  a  great  deal  of  her  own  health 
and  strength,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  had 
fettered  her  maternal  heart  to  the  child  who  was  preserved 
through  so  many  sacrifices.  That  which  costs  us  much  be- 
comes precious  to  us.  Now  also  was  she  rewarded  by  the 
most  heartfelt  filial  love. 

If  her  Honour  knew  of  any  mystery,  she  did  not  help  us 
out  of  our  darkness.  The  Colonel  seemed  to  know  no  more 
than  we  did,  because  he  used  frequently  to  joke  in  gay 
humour  about  botany  and  LinnsBa  borealis,  of  which  word 
the  Comet  had  a  real  horror — and  the  utterance  of  which  he 
always  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  the  introduction  of  some 
new  subject,  the  first  that  ofiered. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  rambles  uninterruptedly ; 
even  undertook  a  little  journey  on  foot  to  an  adjacent  district, 
which  would  occupy  a  week ;  oecause — ^but  of  that  hereafter. 

The  Colonel  said  with  his  customary  quietness,  *'In  a 
fortnight  the  young  gentleman  will  join  his  regiment,  afteis 
wards  an  expedition  to  Eoslagen  will  occupy  him  the  whole 
Bummer ;  he  will  lose  his  love  for  botany  and  the  Linnaa 
borealis  during  that  time." 

During  all  this  Julie  was  in  her  turn  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  in  the  country  missed  those 
subjects  of  conversation  which  were  fumishea  by  a  city  life, 
began  in  his  tete-ortite  with  his  bride,  to  have  nothing  to  say 
but,  "My  little  Julie!*'  to  which  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
pause  a  kiss  always  ensued,  to  which  the  "  little  Ji^e"  was 
sometimes  averse.  After  the  lovers  had  -sate  beside  each 
other  for  a  long  time  in  silent  attention  she  began  to  yawn. 
Then  said  Arvid,  "  Thou  art  sleepy,  little  Julie." 
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''Yes,"  she  replied;  ''and  thcrnks  to  thee  for  it/*  she 
thought. 

"  Lean  against  me,  my  angel,  and  get  a  little  nap,"  said 
the  gentle  voice  of  her  future  earthly  support ;  "lean  against 
me  and  the  so&  cushion,  which  I  will  place  thus.  I  will 
lean  against  the  other  pillow,  and  also  have  a  nap— *that  will 
be  divmelj;  beaatifial !" 

"With  rather  a  troubled  look,  Julie  followed  the  advice,  and 
poesentlj  people  saw,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  be- 
trothed sitting  and  half^slumbering  together;  Julie  often 
said,  to  be  sure^  that  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  thus  to  sleep- 
away  life,  but  her  bridegroom  thought  that  it  was  thus  that, 
one  enjoyed  it  most,  and  thus,  as  not  only  a  good  little  wife  but. 
abride  will  attend  to  the  wishes  of  her  beloved,  Julie  took  for 
the  present  her  forenoon  and  afternoon  nap.  Once  she  was. 
heara.  to  say  half  angrily,  in  return  to  Lieutenant  Arvid's. 
pray^,  that  she  would  consider  him  as  a  cushion,  "  I  assure 
you,  that  I  begin  to  do  so  in  real  earnest." 
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1 8M*-tfae  night  atom. 

Hbb  Bkmour,  who  now  for  certainty  had  discovered  the^ 
grounds  of  my  supposed  melancholy  in  a  probable  tendency 
to  consumption,  prescribed  for  me  a  course  of  milk  diet,  and 
leisurely  walks  into  the  fresh  air  early  in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  also  she  did  so  in  order  that  in  an  easy  manner 
she  might  make  me  the  companion  of  Elisabeth,  to  whom  the 
physicians  had  prescribed  the  same  diet.  But  however  that 
might  be,  four  things  were-  made  out :  I  was  melancholy ;  I 
had  consumption ;  I  should  be  cured ;  and  I  must  walk. 

I  began  thus  to  drink  milk,  and  walk  out  arm  in  arm  with 
the  silent  Elisabeth  through  the  beautiful  park^  when  the 
birds,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  day,  struck  up  concerts, 
in  which  they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  gentle  steps  of  the 
two  wanderers,  nor  by  merry  words  from  their  lips. 

Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  was  in  the  beginning  cold  and 
unfriendly.  She  was  almost  always  silent,  and  the  few  werds 
which  ^e  uttered  bore  the  impression  of  a  diseased  and 
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irritable  temper.  She  often  asked,  "  What  o'clock  is  it  ?" 
And  upon  my  reply,  there  always  followed  an  impatient  sigh, 
"Not  more?" 

I  was  silent,  because  I — because  I  really  did  not  know 
what  to  say — ^because  I  dreaded  by  an  imprudent  word  to 
wound  her  restless,  sensitive,  unhappy  soul.  I  saw  her 
suffer — ^would  so  gladly  have  endeavoured  to  console  her,  but 
knew  not  what  tone  I  must  strike  that  might  beneficially 
reach  her  heart.  Besides,  it  seems  true  that  human  words 
have  less  power  to  assuage  the  suffering  of  a  being  than  this 
mfld,  fresh,  life-^ving  spring  air  which  floated  around  us, 
than  this  melodious  chorus  which  swelled  forth  from  the 
soughing  groves,  than  this  rich  delicious  odour  which  seemed 
to  be  the  breath  of  young  nature,  which  we  drew  in  with 
ours,  and  which  livingly  pressed  to  the  inmost  of  our  souls. 
Ah,  what  could  I  have  said,  indeed,  more  beneficial,  more 
tender,  more  calming,  than  this  beautiful,  wonderful  poesy 
of  nature ! 

By  degrees  Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  became  gentler.  My 
silent  but  unobtrusive  attentions  were  no  longer  repulsed 
unkindly.  She  spoke  more  frequently,  and  with  greater 
calmness. 

One  day  she  said  to  me,  "  You  are  as  quiet  and  kind  as 
nature ;  it  doies  me  good  to  be  with  you."  As  I  never,  with 
a  single  question,  sought  to  intrude  into  the  secrets  of  her 
soul,  she  seemed  by  degrees  to  forget  altogether  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  anything  else  than  that  nature  in  whose 
bosom  the  most  unfortunate  being  need  not  fear  to  pour 
forth  her  sufferings,  and  who  often  is  the  best,  the  most  con- 
soling friend.  She  often  uttered  broken  sounds — now  ftdl 
of  a  still  sorrow,  now  mysterious,  wild,  murmuring ;  some- 
times she  sung  monotonously,  but  charmingly,  a  sort  of 
cradle-song,  as  if  she  would  hush  to  sleep  the  stormy  feelings 
of  her  heart.  This  pensive,  pleasing  song  produced  in  me 
sometimes  exactly  that  melancholy  which  her  Honour  wished 
to  cure. 

In  her  behaviour  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  play  as  hitherto 
to  her  unrestrained  outbreak  of  feelings.  She  often  stretched 
forth  her  arms  with  vehemence,  or  made  movements  with 
them  as  if  she  would  remove  from  her  something  horrible ; 
sometimes  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  upon  her  breast,  or 
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dasped  them  together  upon  her  brow  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  suiSering.  Often  her  movements  were  so  violent 
and  BO  wild  that  it  seemed  to  approach  an  outbreak  of  insa- 
nity. But  as  soon  as  our  mo/rning  promenade  was  ended, 
and  we  drew  near  home,  she  regained  by  degrees  her  re- 
served, cold,  almost  unnaturally  stiff  demeanour. 

One  morning  when  we  had  sate  upon  a  bench,  she  said 
hastily  to  me,  "  We  sit  in  the  sun — is  it  not  so  ?  I  feel  its 
warmth.  Let  us  seek  the  shade.  I  do  not  like  the  sun,  and 
it  has  no  part  in  me." 

I  led  her  to  a  bench  where  a  leafy  hedge  of  lilacs  kept  off 
the  beams  of  the  sun. 

"  It  must  be  very  beautiful  to-day,"  said  Elisabeth ;  "  I 
think  that  I  have  never  felt  such  a  sweet  air."  And  now 
she  began  to  question  me  about  the  colour  of  flowers,  about 
trees  and  birds,  about  all  which  surrounded  us,  beautiM, 
but  for  her  invisible,  and  all  this  with  a  tone  so  mournfully 
gentle,  so  filled  with  quiet  resignation,  that  a  deep  and  in- 
ward emotion  overcame  my  heart ;  and  some  tears,  which  I 
sought  not  to  repress,  fell  from  my  eyes  upon  her  hand, 
which  ^rested  in  mine.  She  hastily  withdrew  it,  saying, 
"  You  weep  for  me,  you  can  feel  compassion  for  me !  No- 
body should  do  so — ^nobody  should  pity  me — nobody  should 
deplore  me — I  do  not  deserve  it !  You  shall  no  longer  be 
deceived  in  me-r-know  me — detest  me!  This  heart  has 
wished  to  commit  a  crime — this  hand  has  committed  a  mur- 
der !  I  advance  now — I  know  it — I  feel  it — ^towards  death, 
but  towards  a  quiet,  almost  easy  death,  far  from  shame  and 
dishonoiur — and  I  had  deserved  to  end  my  days  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  upon  the  gallows." 

It  seemed  at  these  words  as  if  the  day  darkened  around  me 
— ^I  was  silent  in  quiet  horror.  The  blind  girl  was  silent 
too ;  first  with  an  expression  of  vnld  despair,  then  with  a 
laugh  of  scorn  upon  her  pale  lips.  At  length  this  passed  off 
in  an  expression  of  gloomy  dejection,  as  she  softly  and  slowly 
asked,  "Is  anybody  near  me  now  P" 

"  I  am  here,"  replied  I,  as  calmly  and  as  gently  as  possible, 
for  I  felt  how  mucn  more  the  unhappy  guuty  one  needs  the 
kindness  of  his  fellow-creatures  than  the  innocent  sufferer. 

"Soon,"  said  Elisabeth,  and  laid  her  hands  upon  her 
breast ;  "  soon  will  the  flames  of  hell,  which  rage  here,  be  ex- 
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tingfuislied !  Silent  death,  I  know  thy  Mendiy  approach.! 
ThI  fimnihg  of  %  w«vin^  wings  gives  to  me  at  times  a  mo. 
ment's  alleviation.  Soon  will  this  cold  heart  rest,  stiff  in^  tiie 
cold  earth !  Motherly  earth,  thou  wilfc  clasp  in  thy  breart 
the  weary  child,  whom  no  maternal  heart,  no  father's  breast^ 
no  friend's  sustaining  arm  has  known  and  blessed,  daring  the 
whole  of  life's  long,  long  day !  But  why  do  I  complain  P 
That  I  may  receive  the  alms  of  despicable  pity  p  And  not 
once  do  I  deserve  that !     I  am  a  miserable  being  !'* 

She  was  silent ;  but,  afber  a  pause,  began  again : 

"  It  is  strange ! — ^to-day — ^to-Jlay — after  so  many  hundred 
days  of  the  silently-sustained  misery  of  life^  my  heart  will 
speak — wUl,  like  a  long-fettered  captive,  breathe  a  freer  air 
— will  step  forth  to«-day,  regardless  of  the  fe^tlings  of  horror' 
and  detestation  which  the  view  of  the  miserable  criminal 
must  awake  in  others.  The  flames  will  now  blaze  up  once 
more,  and  cast  abroad  a  Ught,  even  though  a  ghastly  one^  be- 
fore it  is  extinguished  for  ever. 

"  Turn  £rom  me  your  face,  Beata !  EoUow  the  example. of 
the  sun — it  i»  of  no  consequence— or  rather  is  it  right  ae — I 
have  now  something  to  lose — ^your  pity.  "WeU,  I  have  de*- 
served  this  punishment." 

She  was  again  silent.  Yehement  and  painM  feelings 
seemed  to  shake  her  soul,  and  an  indescrib^^ble  expression,  ef 
enthusiasm  and  melancholy  was  painted  on  her  beautifiil 
countenance,  as  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  longingly,.  asudL 
exclaimed : 

"  Fatherland,  freedom,  honour !  Could.  I  have  lived,  and 
fought,  and  died  for  you !  I  should  not  then  have  been  the 
wretched  fallen  being  that  I  now  am.  Oh,  if  I  had  berai  a 
man !  Then  would  not  my  heart;  have  beaten  fruitlessly  for 
you,  the  worthy  goal  of  the  eagle-flight  of  the  soul !  These 
flames,  which  now  consume  my  eriminal  breast,  had  then 
been  kindled  upon  your  altars,  and  blazed  on  high,  a  clearand 
holy  flame  of  sacrifice.  But  now !  Oh,  how  unfortunate  ia 
the  woman  to  whom  nature  gives  a  soul,  full  of  flre,  strength 
of  feeling,  and  enthusiasm!  Unfortunate  the  woman  who 
sees  in  the  narrow  circle  within  which  she  is  called  upon,. 
quietly  aiod.  uniformly,  to  live  and  work,  only  a  joyless  con- 
dition, a.  prison,  a  grave  of  life  ! 

"I  was  this  unhappy  one.     Oh,  how  have  I  suflered 
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through  this  contost  against  desbiaij!  TMsryroB  the  dxagoiii 
mbh  wliiftk  I  fought — ^which  I  £aaieied.  myadlf  elected,  tsx 
conquer ;  and  it  has  thrown  me  down  into  the  dust,  cnxfliiedl 
me,  trampled  upon  me  like  a  wovm ! 

"  In  the  haughtiQess  of  my  youiihfiil  emotions  I  was  mauii- 
of  my  fire,  of  the  depth  and  expansion  of  my  feeling.  I  diih* 
dained  to  regulate,  myself  hy  reason^  to  acknowledge  any- 
other  power  than  my  own  wUl.  I  felt  that  I  had  wings.  I 
would  fly.  I  would  raise  njyself  above  everything, — ^I  have: 
fyien! 

"  Oh  that  my  dying  voice  could  be  heard  by  every  womaaii 
who,  fiery  and  impassioned,  believes  herself  formed  to;  be^ 
something  great,  splendid,  and.  astonishing ;  who  fancies  that 
the  bceadth  and  expansion  of  feeling  wherewith  she  is  gifted^ 
entitle  her  to  despise  the  silent  world,  within  which  her  place^ 
in  the  sodial  ordinaiiion  i»  assigned,  which  is  appointed  to  her 
both  by  divine  and  human  laws.  'Oh  that  she  could  see  me^. 
&llen'  by  over-stepping  these  laws,  and  hear  me  wamin^y 
say,  '  Misguided^  pitiable  being !  struggle  against  thyself-— 
against  thy  own  impasEHoned.  soul !  Behold  the  dragon  with 
which  thou  oughtest  to  contend — whose  fire  wiH  conflnune: 
thee^  and  be  the  bane  of  others,  if  thou  do  not  subject  it. 
Submit  thvself  to  the  laws  of  destiny  and  society-— combat 
with  thyself^  or  thou  wilt  suffer,  foid  wilt  be  crushed  like  me !' 

"  Eor  me  it  is  too  late  to  combat — ^the  power  is  gone^  the 
will  is  gone !  The  fire  has  the  upper  hand.  The  temple' 
bums^  buma).burQB !  and  will  burn,  till  the  winds  find  in  it. 
nothing  but  ashes.  I  have  myself  kindled  my  funeral  pile — 
I  consume  and  suffer ! 

'^  Thou  world  around  me ;  full  of  harmony,  beanty;  and 
song ;  which,  like  an  awakened^  smiling  child,  surrouncled  m& 
with  caressing  arms ;  in  vain  thou  smilest,  in  vain  thoui 
flatterest.     I  understand  thee  not — ^I  suffer ! 

"  "When  I  was  young — it  is  a  century  nnce  then — ^there 
reigned  already  in  my  breast,  by  turns,  heaven  and  hell.  Tet 
then  I  was  nearer  to  the  &pst — now  I  see  the  heaven  no 
longer.  When  I  was  young,  very  young,  I  loved  already 
with  the  whole  strength  of  passion.  My  first  love  was  for  my^ 
native- land.  You  smile  perhaps,  find  perhaps  this  feeling^ 
ridiculous  in  the  breast  of  a  girl.  So  have  others  done ;  and 
yet — my  native  land !     The  noble,  beloved  land  of  Sweden, 
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had  all  thy  sons  had  my  heart,  then  wouldst  thou  now  be 
that  which  thou  once  wast — ^the  home  of  heroes — ^the  lion  of 
Europe ! 

"  You  have  read — ^have  heard  speak,  of  martyrs — of  the 
fearful  torments,  of  the  almost  incredible  cruelties  which  the 
fidends  of  freedom  and  fatherland  have  suffered  in  all  ages ; 
and  you  have  turned  away  your  eyes  in  horror,  withdrawn 
your  thoughts.  I  read  also,  I  heard  also  of  the  fate  of  these, 
out  thirsted  to  share  them ;  dwelt  with  curiosity  upon  all 
pangs,  all  torments  of  heU ;  they  seemed  to  me  the  bliss  of 
heaven,  if  borne,  oh  fatherland,  for  thee !  I  besought  from 
heaven  for  the  honour,  the  joy  of  these ! 

"  Whilst  the  flower  of  my  youth  unfolded,  and  my  feelings 
sweUed  Hke  the  streams  of  spring,  the  murder-chanot  of  war 
rolled  through  Europe — ^but  only  an  echo  of  the  clangour  of 
arms,  which  glittered  forth  from  contending  masses,  reached 
our  peaceful  land.  It  reached  my  heart,  and  awoke  there  the 
wildest,  the  most  transporting  feelings.  Ah,  I  was  only  a 
woman !  people  laughed  at  mj  enthusTasm,  they  ridiculed  it. 
I  wept  the  bitterest  tears  of  indignation,  and  concealed  my 
fervour  in  my  own  breast. 

"  Peace  was  made,  and  the  jmmes  fatherland  and  freedom, 
which  in  the  blaze  of  the  fires  of  war  seemed  so  splendid  and 
bright,  lost,  under  the  shadow  of  the  olive,  many  of  their  en- 
chanting rays.  Even  in  my  breast  these  beautiful  names 
lost  their  magical  power,  since  no  longer  was  united  to  them 
thoughts  of  danger,  combat,  and  honourable  death.  Peace 
was  made ;  the  excitement  of  mind  was  stilled.  The  world 
which  surrounded  me  was  more  common-place  and  uniform 
than  before.  But  iny  heart  remained  like  itself,  desirous  to 
live,  desirous  to  labour ;  I  was  as  before,  and  more  than  be- 
fore, ambitious  to  attain  the  splendid  heights  of  existence, 
and  was  repulsed  again  for  ever  to  my  life  of  nothingness  by 
my  fellow-creatures,  the  laws  of  society,  conventional  life, 
and  established  proprieties.  Never  was  a  galley-slave  so  un- 
happy as  I.  Eestless  as  the  spirit  of  the  tempest  my  soul 
agitated  iiself,  embracing  the  world,  it  desired  to  raise  itself 
to  the  stars,  pressed  through  the  covering  of  every  feeling 
the  impediments  to  all  knowledge ;  and  my  body  and  my  ob- 
servation remained  fettered  to  that  which  is  the  most  de- 
spised, and  the  most  trivial  in  life.     I  lived  as  it  were,  two 
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existences  in  one— and  the  one  was  the  torment  of  the 
Other. 

"  The  only  passion  permitted  by  the  world  to  the  heart  of 
woman — in  education  its  development  mostly  takes  place 
through  the  reading  of  novels,  sentimental  poetry,  and  such 
like — ^is  love.  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  People  say 
that  it  ennobles  the  woman,  that  it  creates  her  happiness — ^it 
has  conducted  me  to  crime,  it  conducts  me  now  to  my  grave ! 

"  My  father  died.  He  never  understood,  never  loved  me, 
never  made  me  happy !  why  did  he  give  me  life  ?  Had  my 
mother  lived,  oh  she  would  have  understood,  would  have 
loved  me !  I  have  heard  much  said  of  her ;  she  had  suffered 
much^ — combated  much.  I  was  the  offspring  of  her  last  sigh, 
which  I  drew  in  with  my  first  breath — ^with  the  first  and  last 
mother's  kiss.  Therefore  my  whole  life  also  was  perhaps  like 
to  a  work  of  death — a  strift,  an  eternal  combat.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  wiU  be  at  an  end ! 

"My  guardian,  from  whom  I  had  lived  hitherto  very 
distant,  took  me  to  live  with  him.  Tou  know  him — but  no, 
you  know  him  not !  Tou  fancy  him  to  be  a  god  upon  earth — 
and  he  is  a  stem,  inflexible  man — an  irreconcileable,  severe 
judge.  Oh  how  stem  has  he  not  been  with  me !  How  I 
loved  him !  I  had  nobody  and  nothing  upon  earth.  He  was 
everything  to  me.  I  saw  nothing  and  nobody  except  him.  I 
told  him  so.  Oh  if  he  had  only  had  some  gentleness,  some 
mercy  towards  me !  But  he  was  only  severe.  His  eye  was 
cold,  his  word  austere.  I  was  in  despair,  but  I  adored  him 
nevertheless. 

"  I  was  handsome,  I  was  intellectual ;  full  of  youth,  and 
life,  and  feeling.  As  the  waves  in  vain  strike  against  the 
rock  which  resists  and  repels  them,  so  in  vain  were  all  mj 
feelings,  all  my  natural  gifts,  offered  like  a  sacrifice  on  his 
altar.  Ah,  the  waves  may  yet  bathe  with  tears  the  hard 
breast  which  breaks  and  repulses  them !  I  could  not  weep 
upon  the  hand  which  thrust  me  back — ^which  extended  to  me 
the  chalice  of  death.  He  whom  I  valued  and  loved  above  aU 
things,  he  called  my  feeling  for  him  criminal.  I  know  not 
whether  it  were  so  or  no.  Common  it  was  not — and 
perhaps  not  suitable  for  earth.  I  should  not  at  that  time 
have  shunned  the  glance  of  angels  into  my  teart — ^they 
would  have  understood  me.    The  augels  of  heaven  love 
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indeedi — end  must  love  in  a  higher  aad  purer  degree  than, 
the  children  of  eaxth,  for  they  love  the  highest  good — they 
loye^^  Qod !  Ah,  he  wa&  8  &od  to  me  I  W  hy  was  he  oinly  a 
-vtengefid,  austere^  judge  ?  Ea»  judgment  of  me  caused  me  to* 
despifie  myaedi^  and  adore  him  only  the  moire ! 

"At  one  moment  woiddly  pride  arose  in  my  breast;  I 
wished  to  oonquar  my  passion — ^to  punish  the  inflexible 
seveEKby  o£  its  objact. 

"  I  betrothed]  mysdf  to  a  young  man^ — ^good  and  amiable  I 
believe: — ^who  loved  me;  I  do  not  remember  much  about 
hmib.  I  wiahed  to  punish,  and  thought  I  could  do  so  by  this' 
means  -y  yes — because  sometimes  th^re  passed  throng  me 
the  belief  that — I  waa  loved  by  him  who  was  everything- to 
me;.  Canlovabe  the.  only  fire  which  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  warm,  the  object  about  which  att  its  burning  rays 
c<dleQtBv-And  besides  that,  I  was  so  beauti&l — and  he  was, 
I  know  it,  weak  towards  female  beaaity.  Yet  what  have  I 
said!  when  indeed  was  he  weak?  When  did  I  see  him 
wsaveE- — ^the  proud^  noble,  strong  ?  Oh,  I — I  was  the  weak — 
1^  bewildeced,^  the  befooled,  the  miserable ! 

« Preparationa  were  made  for  my  marriage ;  the  bridal 
dreaaestwere  all  neady;  they  surrounded  me  with  presents, 
caresses,  and  flattenss.  I  looked  upon  him  whom  I  loved^ — 
he  was  very  pale. 

"  The  marriage-day  came — the  hour  for  the  ceremony  came 
— ^I  lodbed  at  him,,  he  was  pale ;  there  burned  in  his  eyes  a 
^oomy  flame ;  but  he  said — ^nothing.  In  the  last  important 
moment — I  looked  again  at  him — at  that  time  he  turned  hia 
faee.&om  me;  his^  handsome,  noble,  beloved  face,  he  turned 
fipom  me — with  a  look — oh  memory !  I  said,  Yes  !  Hell  was 
in  my  heart! 

"  That  same  evenins:  I  went  forth  and  hid  myself — hid 
myadf&om  every  cue  It  was.Btrange  in  my  brkia  and  in 
my  breast.  How  they  sought  for  me  1 — ha,  ha,  ha !  there 
was  a  commotion ! 

'^  I  had  some  money  with  me,  and  succeeded^  by  travelling 
under  an  assumed  name,,  in  reaching  one  of  the  gjea-porta  of 
Sweden. 

''  I  saw  the  sea — a  storm  agitated  it — the  morning  heaven 
stood  above  it  with  red  flames.  I  remember  it  yet — ah !  it 
was  beautiful !     I  sate  upon  a  rock,  and  looked  out  at  the 
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sea.  The  immeasurable  opened  its  arms  for  .me ;  billow  rolled 
over  billow  —  roaring,  foaming  —  thither — ^thither — in  the 
infinite,  towards  the  vmbounded  distance,  where  oeean  and 
beaven  embraced  each  othor.  It  roared  and  raged — ^bu !  it 
was  fearful  and  magnificent.  Something  like  a  fresh  gale 
! swept  through  my  troubled  breast.  I  ielt  myself  refreshed, 
strengthened.  The  billows  spoke  a  language  which  did  me 
good.  They  whispered,  they  beckoned  to  me,  *  Thither! 
thither !'  Half  the  day  I  sate  silent  upon  the  rock;  looked 
out  at  the  sea  and  listened ;  saw  the  sun  ascend  from  the 
waves,  saw  the  sails  with  white  dove-like  wings  upon  the  blue 
sea,  under  the  blue  heaven,  floating  away  towards  some  far- 
off  peaceful  shore.  I  listened  to  the  admonitory  voices  of 
the  bniows,  and  determined  to  follow  their  call. 

"  I  wished  to  go  to  America.  I  wished  to  go  far,  &r  from 
the  earth  which  he  trod,  from  the  air  which  he  breathed ; 
from  the  language,  the  manners,  which  were  his. 

"  The  day  was  come  on  which  I  was  to  set  out— itwasjnow 
the  hour.  I  was  about  to  ascend  into  the  ship  of  my  deUvoF- 
ance,  ifcs  sails  floated  merrily  in  a  favourable  wind;  socm 
should  I  be  rocked  upon  the  heaving  waves,  which  sung  so 
pleasantly — amid  their  song,  all  at  once  was  heard  the  sound 
of  a  voice — I  felt  my  arm  seized — ^and  dragged  back  by  force. 
Terrific  words  were  spoken  to  me  by  a  beloved  voice.  I  scarcely 
understood  th^n — eveiything  appeared  to  me  strange — in- 
comprehensible. I  was  brought  back  to  my  husband  like  a 
prisoner.  At  that  time  I  felt  something  extraordinary  in  my 
brain  and  heart — it  was  a  dance,  a  whaling — and  as  ;it  were 
a  gnawing  grief.  It  increased  and  increafied  in  violence—I 
became  what  people  call — mad ! 

^'  The  same  hand  which  led  me  with  force  from  the  shore 
of  deliverance,  now  fettered  my  hands.  Me  whom  I  loved  00 
infiinitely — for  whom  I  would  have  given  my  life  a  thousand 
times — he-—lsdi  me  in  chabiB — ^and  conducted  .me  to— the 
madhouse ! 

*'  A  time,  without  time,  passed  over  for  me  there — days, 
nights,  mornings,  evenings,  all  were  aUke — all  were  a  blank. 
Of  this  time  I  remember  nothing— ^only  this,  that  I  several 
times  heard  a  well-known  voice -mention  my  name ;  also  this, 
that  once  somebody  near  me  iuiid,  ^  Yet  if  she  could  but 
weep !'    I  wondered  then  very  much  what  all  this  meant, 
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and  often  repeated,  in  a  sort  of  confused  uneasiness, 
*  weep  ?' 

"  One  day — I  know  not  where  they  had  conducted  me — 
nor  with  whom  I  was.  Everything  floated  before  my  eyes  in 
wild  confused  masses.  Then  all  at.  once  I  perceived  a  roar- 
ing, like  that  of  a  stormy  sea ;  but  the  roaring  was  possessed 
of  a  sound,  a  tone — ^swelled  in  wonderful  and  mighty  harmony, 
sunk  into  a  pleasant  and  grave  melody. 

"  With  this  a  voice  united  itself,  which  sang  clear  and 
stiU— 

*•  0  Lamb  of  God  which  takest  awaj  the  sins  of  the  world.' 

"  Like  a  cloud  which,  full  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  sinks 
down  upon  a  hard  barren  earth,  thus  sank  down  upon  my 
stiffened  soul  the  holy  harmony,  and  extinguished  its  scorch- 
ing lava. 

"  Impelled  now  by  a  strange  power,  I  began  loudly  to 
accompany  the  singing,  and  sang  with  a  full  remembrance  of 
the  words  and  the  music.  It  was  that  which  I  heard  when 
I  received  the  communion  first — when  I,  with  holy  feelings, 
bowed  my  knee,  and  saw  heaven  open  itself  above  me.  At 
the  words, 

*  Give  us  thy  peace !'  ' 

my  tears  began  to  flow,  and  from  this  hour  my  consciousness 
returned.  Yes,  that — ^but  peace — ah,  I  felt  not  peace ;  and 
ever  since,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  has  the  dove  of  heaven  kept 
aloof  from  me. 

"  Ah,  I  did  not  deserve  that  it  should  come  to  my  breast ! 
there  was  no  submission,  no  sanctification,  no  desire  for  it. 

"  My  husband  was  dead.  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  came  again 
to  the  house  of  my  guardian ;  I  wished  to  do  so ;  my  heart 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  I  believed  that  I  hated  as  much 
as  I  had  loved  before.  I  wished  again  to  see  him  for  whom 
I  had  suffered  so  much — see  him  to  defy  him ;  to  let  him 
see,  and  if  possible  feel,  that  even  I  could  be  proud,  cold, 
disdainful.  I  wished  to  humble  him.  Adored  by  wife  and 
children,  and  loving  them  in  return,  I  saw  him  stand  calmly 
and  happily  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  For  all— *for  the 
very  meanest,  he  had  kindness ;  for  me  he  had  only  a  look 
more  cold,  more  proud,  more  severe  than  before. 
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"  I  felt  all  the  chords  of  my  soul  vibrate.  A  horrible  feel- 
ing took  possession  of  my  breast.  His  actual  coldness 
mocked  my  assumed  coldness ;  his  strength,  my  weakness ; 
his  calmness,  my  perpetual  disquiet.  He  had  acted  severely 
towards  me.  I  thought  that  he,  in  his  happy  pride,  trampled 
me  like  a  worm  in  the  dust.  His  image  pursued  me ;  sleep- 
ing or  waking  I  saw  it  alone.  It  stood  before  me  like  a 
giant ;  he  stifled,  he  stopped  my  breath.  If  he  were  not, 
then  I  should  breathe !  If  he  were  not,  then  J  should  be ! 
If  he  no  longer  lived,  then  he  would  .cease  to  be  my  life's 
torment.  Struck  out  from-  the  number  of  the  living,  he 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  in  the  memory  of  the  living.  I 
would  give  myself  air — ^revenge — punish  him — revenge !  To- 
day, to-day  his  calm  look  defied  me — ^to-morrow ! 

"  Crime,  like  a  word,  the  offspring  of  thought,  springs 
forth  and  appears  often  like  sometbmg  harmless ;  but  its 
consequences  extend  themselves  through  eternity. 

'^  One  evening  I  mixed  arsenic  in  a  glass  of  almond  milk 
which  my  guarfian  was  about  to  drink. 

"I  had  some  by  me  to  mix  for  myself;  for  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  feel — ^remorse.  Have^  ifou  felt  re- 
morse?" 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  answer. 

Elisabeth  continued :  ''  After  I  had  done  this  horrible 
deed,  I  went  up  to  my  own  room;  I  felt  myself  calm  and 
cold ;  marble  cold  was  my  body ;  my  heart  seemed  the  same ; 
its  throbbing  was  stupified.  I  stood  before  the  fire  warming 
my  icy  hands,  when  I  heard  violent  movements  and  an 
anxious  noise  in  the  house. 

"  Anxiety  then  took  hold  of  me.  I  went  down  and  saw 
my  victim,  pale  as  death,  almost  without  consciousness, 
leaning  back  on  the  so&,  surrounded  by  wife  and  children, 
who  were  sunk  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

"  As  I  entered,  my  guardian  cast  a  look  upon  me ;  never 
shall  I  forget  it  1  Then  a  burning  spirit  of  hell  approached 
me,  and  seized  with  sharp,  bloody  claws  upon  my  heart.  It 
was  remorse  ! 

"  I  confessed  my  crime  aloud ;  called  for  the  curse  of 
them  whom  I  had  made  unhappy.  I  threw  myself  on  the 
floor,    and  my  forehead  kissed  the  dust*    Nobody  raised 
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'against 'me  a  voice  of  aGcmation ;  but  no  liand  was  estended 
to  me.  I  crept  to  tlie  feet  of  faiia  whom  I  had  murdered ;  I 
wanted  to  kiss  them ;  hut  another  foot  thrust  me  hadk— ^it 
was  his  wife.  I  kissed  it,  and  was  -so  ihappj  as  to  lose  con- 
sciousness. 

"  I  continued  for  a  long  time  in  perfect  bewildOTment  of 
mind.  When  I  recoTered  my  consciousness,  I  saw  my  guar- 
dian standing  beside  my  bed,  heard  his  recovery  ^om  his 
•own  lips,  heard  him  spea^  my  forgiveness. 

"  So  sunk,  so  deeply  sunk  was  I,  that  I  would  rather  have 
heard  his  curse.  It  would,  it  seemed  to  me,  have  made  my 
unworthiness  less  deep,  and  him  less  great. 

"  The  wildest  storm  of  every  passion  raged  in  my  heaort.  I 
cursed  the  light,  and  the  light  withdrew  its  beams  from  my 
nnworthy  eyes,  and  eternal  night  enclosed  my  body  as  well 
as  my  soul.  ^ 

''  The  storms  of  nature  are  short ;  calm,  clear  days  suc- 
ceed. In  the  human  breast  the  hurricanes  of  passion 
rage  long,  and  have  only  a  moment'fl  calm.  I  knew  such, 
but  it  was  the  calm  of  night — the  stupefaction  of  life- 
stiffening — the  cradle-song  of  darkness.  It  ceased  in  order 
to  give  place  to  a  new  rending,  burning  fire,  which  the  eter- 
nally flowing  fountains  of  tears  never  could  quench.  I  felt 
an  infinitely  oppressive,  burning  desire  for  reccnoiliation, 

"  Oh,  the  death  of  the  cross — ^torments,  bloody  sweat,  un- 
ending pain!  to  suffer  it,  and  through  it  reconciliation; 
that,  that  had  been  delight !  But  blind,  like  a  mummy 
among  living  beings ;  a  criminal  broken  off  from  humanity ; 
a  nullity,  a  nothing— I  stood,  despicable,  despised!  Oh, 
misOT,  misery,  misery ! 

"  That  I  might,  however,  at  the  least,  punish  myself,  I 
determined  to  live — to  live — ^a  mark  for  the  scorn  oi  those 
whom  I  loved  and  honoured ;  to  repulse  every  compassionate 
hand — and  to  torment  myself  as  nmch  as  possible. 

"  I  left  once  more  the  family  whose  happiness  I  had  nearly 
•desiaroyed,  and  for  several  years  passed  a  wretched  life.  1 
returned  because  death  had  laid  nis  hand  upon  my  breast. 
My  guardian  wished  it.  He  fihall  govern  my  existence  till 
its  last  breath.  I  can  no  longer  help  it — ^it  is  the  decree  of 
&te.    I  have  power  no  longer — with  me  all  is  past— *past !" 
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She  ceased.  I  began  now  to  speak  some  calm,  admonitory 
words.  I  spoke  of  patience,  of  submission — ^I  mentioned — 
prayer. 

"  Prayer !"  repeated  Elisabeth,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"Listen,  Beata.  Eor  the  whole  of  many  years  I  have 
prayed — night  and  day,  at  all  times,  at  every  moment ;  I 
nave  lain  upon  my  knees  till  the  cold  has  stiffened  my  limbs 
to  ice,  and  prayed,  *  O  Father,  take  this  cup  from  me  1* 
Prayer  has  become  to  me  like  a  stone  which  has  been  thrown 
upwards  and  falls  down  again  and  wounds  the  breast  of  the 
sufferer — I  pray — never  more !" 

"  Oh,  pray — oh,  pray  !**  I  said,  weeping ;  "  pray  only  with 
a  right  mind — Grod  pities — gives  strength  to  the  pure  will." 

"  Gtod  ?"  said  the  Blind,  with  a  gloomy  voice.  "  Oh, 
world — which  I  shall  never  more  see  ; — sun,  which  no  more 
will  light  my  eyes — ^thou  speakest  of  a  Q-od !  Heart,  eternal 
disquiet!  his  name  sounds  in  thy  throbbing.  Conscience, 
chastiser,  thou  proclaimest  revenge!  Pire  of  love— thou 
life  of  my  life !  from  thy  flames  I  divine  thy  eternal  origin. 
But,  bright  angel — thou,  faith — which  canst  show  me  my 
God — thee  I  know  not.  I  had  been  early  cast  down  into 
the  abyss  of  doubt.  I  deny  not — ^but  I  believe  not.  I  see 
— darkness  alone." 

"  And  the  clearness  of  reconciliation  ?  And  the  beaming 
glory  of  the  Crucified? — and  Jesus?"  I  asked,  with  asto- 
nishment and  horror. 

The  Blind  was  silent  a  moment,  with  an  expression  of 
bitter  melancholy,  and  then  said : 

"  I  once  read  about  a  vision  or  dream — and  many  a  time 
has  its  spectral  form  arisen,  horrible  and  sad,  in  my  inward 
being. 

"  Idl  the  middle  of  the  night,*  shaken  by  invisible  hands, 
the  doors  of  the  church  sprang  open.  A  crowd  of  dejected 
shadows  thronged  around  the  altar,  and  only  their  breasts 
heaved  and  moved  with  violence.  The  children  rested,  how- 
everjouietly  in  their  graves. 

"  Then  descended  from  on  high  down  to  the  altar  a  beam- 
ing shape,  noble,  sublime,  and  which  bore  the  stamp  of  un- 
obliterated  suffering.    The  dead  exclaimed,  'O  Cnrist!  is 

*  Jean  Paul's  Dxeam. 
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there  no  God?'  He  answered,  'There  is  none!'  All  tlie 
shades  began  to  tremble  yiolentlj ;  and  Christ  continued : 
*  I  have  gone  through  the  worlds,  I  have  ascended  above  the 
suns — and  there  ako  is  there  no  God.  I  have  trodden  to 
the  extremest  bounds  of  creation,  I  have  looked  down  into 
hell,  and  I  have  exclaimed, "  Father,  where  art  thou  ?"  But 
I  heard  there  only  the  rain,  which  fell  down,  drop  after  drop, 
in  the  depth — and  the  eternal  storm,  which  no  order  leads, 
alone  replied  to  me.  I  then  raised  my  eyes  to  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  found  there  only  space — dark,  silent,  boundless. 
Eternity  rested  upon  chaos,  and  gnawed  it,  and  consumed 
itself  Slowly.  "  Benew  your  bitter,  heartrending  cry  of  la- 
mentation, and  disperse  yourselves,  for  all  is  over !"  '  The 
unconsoled  shadows  vanished.  The  church  soon  was  empty ; 
but  all  at  once— horrible  sight ! — ^haiE^ened  forth  the  dead 
children,  which  in  their  course  had  awoke  in  the  churchyard, 
and  threw  themselves  down  before  the  majestic  form  of  the 
altar,  and  exclaimed,  '  Jesus,  have  we  no  &ther  ?'  and  he 
replied,  but  with  a  torrent  of  tears, '  We  axe  aU  fatherless ; 
you  and  I,  we  have  no—.'  " 

Here  the  Blind  broke  offr  as  if  in  horror  of  this  diseased, 
delirious  fsuitasy;  was  silent  a  moment;  bu:t  after  this 
clasped  together  her  hands,  stretched  forth  her  arms  as  she 
uttered  a  wild,  penetrating  cry,  full  of  the  most  horrible 
despair. 

At  this  moment  hasty  steps  approached  us,  and  the  Colo-- 
nel  stood  suddenly  before  us,  fixing  upon  me  an  inquiring 
and  uneasy  look.  The  Blind,  who  knew  his  step,  let  &U  her 
hands,  trembling,  but  raised  them  again  quickly  towards 
him,  beseeching  him,  with  a  heartrending  expression,  *^  Be 
reconciled !  be  kind  to  me !  I  am  so  unhappy  1  If  I  am 
again  mad — do  not  take  me  to  the  madhouse !  It  will  aoon 
be  all  over  with  me.  Let  beloved  hands,  at  least,  dose  my 
eyelids  1" 

Co.mpaasion  and  deep  pain  a^tated  the  countenance  of  the 
Colonel.  He  looked  long  at  Elisabeth,  seated  himself  beside 
her,  placed  his  arm  sustainingly  around  her  waist,  and  let 
her  head  rest  upon  his  breast.. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  him  tender  towiirds> 
her.  The  tears  flowed  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks.  She 
was  beautiful,  but  beautiful  like  a^  &lien  angel,  whose  expres- 
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sion  of  despair  and  deep  shame  show  i^at  she  fblt  herself 
unworthy  of  the  pityifeat  was  given  to  her, 

I  now  saw  her  Ilbnour  approaching  us  in  the  distanoe: 
When  she  saw  Elisabeth  in  the  arms  of  the  Colonel,  she' 
paused  for  a  moment,  but  again  advaneed  to  us,  although 
.  M9iih  some  astonishment  expressed  in  her  &ce.  The  Colonel 
remained  still.  Elisabeth  seemed  to  see  nothing  airound  her. 
Her  Honour  came  near  to  ns,  the  glances  of  husband  and 
wife  met,  and — melted  together  in  a  clear  and  fiaendl^  beam. 
IFrom  a  common  feeling,  tiiey  eirt^ided  to  each,  other  their, 
hand. 

Har  Honour  caressed  Eliaabeth,  and  spoke  tendeiiyr  to 
her — she  answered  merelj  hy  sobs.  After  a  mom^it  the 
€/olonel  rose,  and  ginng  one  arm  to  Elisabeth,  his  wife  took: 
the  other,  and  softly  and  with  tender  care  thejled.her  homa 
b^Jween  them.  ■ 

I  remained  alone  quietly  in  the  park.  Amid  imea^*  and 
painful  feelings,  I  looked  up  to  the  mild  yemal  blue  heaven^ 
with  inward  longing  l^at  its  deasness  might*  beam  down  into 
my  soul. 

During  the  wandering  through  a  quiet  destiny,  saved 
from  the  agitations  which  visit  so  many  pilgrims  of  life,  and 
sustaining  in  a  peaceful  breast  a  living  faith,  a  sanctifying 
hope ;  the  misfortunes,  suffering;  and  despair  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  doud,  which  at.  times 
has  concealed  my  beautiful  sun  and  the  gladness  of  my  Ufe, 
which  many  times  has  made  me  look  up  on  high  with  a  paiii- 
M—"  "Wherefore  ?"^ 

But  the  answer  is  not  long  delayed,  because  it.  has  been 
demanded  with  the  inward  voice  of  prayer.  Calming  winds 
have  wafted  through  my  excited  soul,  and  have  whispered : 

"  The  clouds  fly,  the  sun  remains  stiU.  The  crim^,  pains, 
and  despair  of  human  beings  cannot  dim  the  goodness  of  the. 
Creator.  We  see  merely  a  small  part.  Those  die — change. 
God  is  unchangeable." 

In  vain  is  it  that  we  doubt,  that  we  murmur,  that  we  dis- 
quiet ourselves.  All  the  erriiig  paths  of  life  have  a  point  of 
exit.  In  the  moment  when  the  darkness  seems  to  us  the. 
deepest,  we  are  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  light.  After  the 
hour  of  midnight  the  hours  of  morning  strike ;  and  were  it 
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even  the  bell  of  death,  which  announced  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance, what  could  we  indeed  sav  to  ourselves  more  consola- 
tory, if  to  us  the  labyrinth  of  life  has  been  narrow  and  dark, 
than,  "  A  door  will  open,  and  we  shall  come  forth — ^to  the 
light !"  Let  it  seem  to  us  ever  so  narrow  and  so  dosed 
against  us — we  know  it — "  A  door  will  open  to  us  I"  Well, 
then — ^let  us  wait,  let  us  hope ! 

Elisabeth's  state  of  mind  remained  &om  this  day  yet  more 
unquiet.  She  had  now  and  then  attacks  of  actual  insanity, 
and  the  care  and  anxiety  for  her  were  redoubled. 

Her  suffering  and  her  painful  existence  diffused  frequently 
a  gloom  over  the  remainder  of  the  family.  In  particular  it 
seemed  to  operate  prejudicially  on  the  health  and  temper  of 
the  Colonel. 

That  I  may  not  weary  the  attention  of  my  readers  by  fix- 
ing their  eyes  upon  a  picture  so  dark,  I  will  conduct  them 
now  to  another.  It  is  bright  and  gay ;  in  it  appear  united 
the  youth  of  the  earth  and  the  human  heart.  We  will 
call  it — 

SFBIKO     AWD     LOTB. 
"  I,  I  too  was  in  Arcadia  V* 

Inkoobkt  joys !  innocent  cares !  ye  friends  of  my  young 
years — angels,  who,  amid  smiles  and  tears,  opened  to  me  the 
portals  of  life,  upon  you  I  call  to-day !  And  you  also, 
thoughts,  pure  as  the  blue  of  heaven !  feelings,  warm  as  the 
beams  of  tne  May  sun !  hope,  as  fresh  as  the  breath  of  the 
spring  morning !  I  call  you — come,  oh,  come  to  revive  my 
wearied  mind. 

I  will  sing  of  spring  and  love,  youth  and  gladness ; — ^plea- 
sant and  fresh  memories,  the  niglitingales  of  youth ;  lin;  up 
your  voices,  I  will  set  your  songs  to  music,  and  be  yet  once 
more  enchanted  by  your  melody ! 

On  the  two-and-twentieth  day  of  May  ascended  a  clear 
spring-sun,  and  tinged  with  gold-yellow  beams  the  eyelids  of 
Comei;  Carl.  Stars  of  the  order  of  the  sword  glittered,  as  it 
were,  by  dozens  before  his  dreaming  eyes.  He  endeavoured 
eagerly  to  see  them  more  clearly,  strove  to  open  his  eyes — 
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woke,  and  saw  the  stars  vanish  before  the  splendid  beams  of 
day,  upon  whose  prisms  of  light  millions  of  atoms  danced, 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  ho  was  to  be  seen,  with 
his  gam&-bag  upon  his  shoulder,  brushing  through  the  fresh 
morning  dews.  It  was  a  spring  morning,  beautiful  as  that 
described  by  Bottiger: 

All  nature  lay  so  elad  and  still ; 

Green  stood  eacn  molehill  there ; 
And  every  lark  sang  sweetly  shrill, 

To  every  flowerets  prayer. 
The  little  brooks  flowed  sofUy  on ; 

And  o*er  the  lake*8  calm  breast. 
Through  reeds  she  went,  the  silent  swan. 

So  rich  in  soog,  in  silver  vest. 

Up  to  the  snn  the  eagle  flew. 

Its  brightness  thence  to  draw ; 
From  flowers  the  bees  their  nectar  drew, 

And  emmets  dragged  their  straw. 
In  the  rose's  cnp  the  bntteifly 

Its  purple  wings  concealed ; 
The  maple  green,  that  grew  hard  by. 

Two  cooing  doves  revealed. 


yonng  man  there,  in  joyons  mood. 
Was  walking  in  ttie  shade ; 
he  spring-thne  revelled  in  his  blood. 
And  love  his  eye  displayed. 


In  this  young  man  we  now  see  Comet  Carl,  who,  in  the 
affluence  of  pleasant  and  fresh  feelings,  which  the  momine 
hours  of  life  and  nature  united  alone  bestow,  looked  around 
him — now  up  to  the  bright  blue  heaven,  now  down  to  that 
reflected  in  the  diamonds  of  the  grass  glittering  in  morning 
dews ;  now  to  the  &r  distance,  where  the  rosy-hued  light 
doudis  withdrew  themselves  ever  farther  and  farther. 

A  delicious  bahny  odour  came  caressingly  upon  the  wings 
.of  the  zephyrs 

Thus  far  had  I  written,  amid  the  ever  increasing  warmth 
of  the  feelings,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  sp  strong  a  fra- 
grance of  rose^ssence  that  my  head  became  quite  confused ; 
at  the  same  time  I  became  aware  of  a  buzring  and  humming 
around  me.  I  lifted  my  pen  (which  just  at  this  moment 
was  as  if  it  were  possessed)  from  the  paper,  and  looked 
around  me. 

What  a  sight !  The  room  was  full  of  little  shining  cherubs, 
with  garlands  of  roses  in  their  hands,  garlands  of  roses  round 
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their  heads,  and  whose  incesaantlj  trembiiiig  wings  oooa- 
sioned  that  extraordinary  biizziog.  The  longer  I  observe^ 
.these  wonderful  beings,  the  more  dajszling  uid  bewildering 
seemed  to  me  .the  colours  which  shone  in  their  eyes,  upon 
their  cheeks,  upon  their  pinions,  and  booh.  And aisl  tuioiad 
my  eyes  from  them,  upon  other  objects — (hehoid,  then  seemed 
to  me  my  ink  white,  my  paper  black,  my  yellow  walls  were 
green,  myself  (in  the  glass)  couleur  de  rose,  No  wonder 
was  it  that  the  rose  odour  mounted  up  into  my  head. 

I  now  recognised  the  little  -rascalB.  I  had  seen  them  be- 
fore ;  and  who  has  not  seen,  who  does  not  know  them  ?  It' 
is  they  who  play  .their  jugglery  upon  the  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  turn  her  head  a  little.  It  is  they  who  confuse  the  eye 
of  the  youth,  and  let  him  read  in  the  tablets  of  his  future, 
"  Pleasure  and  usefulness, ^^  instead  df  "  Usefulness  and^lea- 
sureJ**  It  is  they  who  bear  the  "blame  of  people  giving  them- 
selves so  much  trouble  about  nothing.  Tunning  thirty  miles 
afber  a  jack-o'-lantern ;  and  that  they  many  a  time  cannot 
see  clearly  enough  to  lift  their  hands  and  catch  hold  of  their 
good  luck  which  goes  close  beside  them.  It  is  they  who, 
like  April  weather,  travel  about, 'deceiving  the  whole  world, 
and  making  fools  of  the  whole  "world;  who  contrive  that  P. 
gets  married,  and  that  B.  remains  unmarried,  and  that  both 
.do  wrong.;  who  Dceasion  A.  to  say  "Yes,"  J.ito  say"  No  ;" 
and  they  both  ftuy  wj;ong.  Jt  is  they  w4io  throng  even  into 
the  bankingrhouse  of  .S^akenman,  make  :him  rcoimisedinhiB 
iuUfi,  and  cause  him  to  write 'down  a  (Seven  instead  of  a  tmro. 
It. is  they,  in  short,  who  busz  so  ammfireifiilly,  humming raoad 
mfhirring  around  the  bard,  and  toften  osEuae  <him  to  produoe 
that  which  has  no  sound  reacnon  in  it,  to  paint  Jieality  wdth 
/false  eolouxs,  and  ito  .mislead  himoelf  and  oihers.  Charm- 
ing phantasmagoria  of  the  imagination,  little  xose-coloured 
irogues !  Who  jknows  you  notf  Who  does  not  ^avoid,  does 
not  wHlingly  dbaae  you  away,  who  has  onoBe2q>emenced  your 
itrif^iand  your  cheats:?  Who,  in  pajdaonkr,  who  lives  and 
weaves  through  iisheresHEie*eiamsee  of  eveiy^day  life,  woite 
i«nth'di8GnBtion.and  order  to  throfw.his  shuttle  into  iiiesimpte 
n^dh,  mizst  Jie.not  take  care,  more  ihan  Amy  one  else,  that  he 
does  not  allow  his  brain  to  be  mystified  and  his  thoughts 
Jbewilobered  by  yeor  rose  todcrur  P  I  saw  in  wshat  danger  I 
Abaod,  iq^on  nnrhat  ;a  daageEans  path  my  q[ien  had  hegun  to 
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imyel.  I  kid  it  down,  roee  up,  drank  two  glasses  of  water, 
opened  the  window,  breaithed  the  yet  snow-cold  April  air, 
looked  up  to  the  bright  heaven,  looked  down  into  the  court 
where  they  were  hanging  out  clothes,  next  turned  my  atten- 
tion upon  three  cats,  which  always  sate  in  a  ground-floor 
window  opposite  to  me,  observing,  with  philosophical  looks 
and  little  motions  of  the  head,  the  world  around  them ;  with 
one  word,  I  allowed  my  looks  to  take  hold  of  the  every-day 
world  around  me,  and  come  out  from  the  world  of  phantasy 
which  raised  me  upon  the  wings  of  my  youthful  remem- 
brance, and  spread  itself  around  me.  One  of  the  pretty 
little  rogues  had  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  One  may  permit  a 
little  falsehood,  merely  to  produce  a  good  effect ;"  and  if  I 
had  not  in  time  looked  about  me,  and  bethought  myself, 
then,  perhaps,  the  reader  might  have  happened  to  see  such  a 
spring,  and  such  a  love,  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  unless,  perhaps,  in  Arcadia. 

When  I  returned  from  the  wiudow,  the  air  of  the  room 
was  free  and  fresh.  The  little  rose-coloured  shapes  of  delu- 
sion had  vani^ed,  and  I  again  saw  all  objects  in  their  true 
and  natural  colours. 

The  picture  of  reality  must  resemble  a  clear  stream,  whicTi, 
during  its  course,  reflects  with  purity  and  truth  the  objects 
which  mirror  themselves  in  its  waves,  and  through  whose 
.crystal  one  can  see  its  bed  and  all  that  lies  thereon.  All 
that  the  painter  or  the  author,  in  the  representation  of  these, 
can  permit  to  his  fancy,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  sunbeam, 
which,  without  changing  the  peculiarity  of  an  object,  yet 
gives  to  AJl  hues  a  more  lively  brightness,  lets  the  sparkling 
of  the  waves  become  more  diamond-like,  and  lights  up  wit£ 
R  purer  brilliancy  even  the  sandy  bed  of  the  brook. 

In  the  strength  of  this  new  discovery,  I  assume  with  calm- 
ness the  part  of  sunbeams,  allotted  to  me  in  all  discretion, 
and  aUow  it  to  pour  its  brightness  over. a  true  representation 
of  spring  and  love.  But  sunshine  may  weary,  like  every- 
thing "else,  when  it  lasts  too  long  (as,  for  example,  in  Egypt), 
therefcKve  I  will  allow  my  cnmbeams  merely  here  and  there  to 
.glance  forth  during  our  wazidering  through  the  elysium  of 
youth,  and  to  light  up  only  the  pkoes  wkeve  I  desire  thst 
my  reader  should  pleasantly  delay  his  steps ;  or,  also,  whese 
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I  haye  a  desire  to  sit  down  to  warm  and  rest  myself.     Let 
us  now  step  out  of  the  shadow  into 

THE  TIBST   SUKBEAM. 

It  shines  through  a  gloomy  pine-wood,  and  presents  us 
with  a  yiew  of  an  open  space.  In  the  background  we  see 
that  little  grey  house  which  figured  in  the  scenes  of  a  fore- 
going chapter.  In  the  foreground  we  see  the  green  shores 
which  are  bathed  by  the  clear  waves  of  a  lake.  Granite 
rocks  rear  up  here  and  there  their  unshapely  forms,  and 
stand  like  sentinels  around  the  heaven-blue  palace  of  the 
"Water-lady ;  young  birches  peep  forth  beside  this  with  green 
crowns,  and  rock  their  branclies,  rich  in  joy,  in  the  west-wind 
which  plays  around,  full  of  life  and.  delight — in  one  word, 
fall  of  spring. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  green  birch-wood,  we  per- 
ceive a  young  man  and  a  young  lady  sitting  beside  each 
other  upon  the  flower-decorated  grass.  They  look  happy — 
they  seem  to  enjoy  nature,  themselves,  everything.  He  tells 
her  something ;  his  eyes  beam  ;  now  they  look  up  to  heaven, 
now  glance  around,  with  an  expression  of  proud,  blessed 
consciousness ;  now  they  rest  for  a  long  time  upon  her,  as  if 
they  woidd  read  into  her  soul.  Now  he  strikes  his  breast ; 
he  stretches  forth  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  embrace  the  whole 
world ;  he  speaks  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  deep  and  inward 
devotion,  and  must  therefore  most  certainly  persuade.  She 
listens  kindly  to  his  words ;  they  seem  to  please  her ;  she 
smiles,  sometimes  amid  tears,  sometimes  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  admiration ;  clasps  together  or  lifts  up  her 
hands  with  an  exclamation  of  lovely  delight,  and  looks  in  an 
especial  manner  all  the  more  convinced.  Convinced  of  what  ? 
Of  the  young  man's  love  ? 

Pish,  pish  I 
Most  it  be  of  love  airectlj  ? 

No — convinced  that  Gustaf  Wasa  was  the  greatest  king ; 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest  knight  which  ever  lived ; 
that  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  a  hero  as  great  as  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  that  the  Swedish  people  were  of  all  people  the  first  and 
foremost  on  the  earth. 
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Some  of  my  readers,  who  have  a  particularly  good  memory, 
or  else  an  uncommon  faculty  for  guessing,  may  perhaps  send 
up  the  rocket-like  idea : 

"Here  have  we  certainly  Comet  Carl  and  his  Linnsea 
borealis,  or  the  handsome  Hermina !" 

So  it  was. 

"  But  how  have  they  made  each  other's  acquaintance  ?'* 
asks  some  one  perhaps. 

I  answer,  see  the  Old  Testament,  First  Book  of  Moses, 
twenty-fourth  chapter.  Eleazar's  acquaintance  with  Bebecca. 
The  modifications  which  are  caused  by  the  difference  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  manners,  and  modes  of  speech, 
between  an  Idyllian  scene  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  one  in  Sweden  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
not  so  important  as  to  induce  me  to  give  a  new  sketch  of  a 
scene  which  would  only  give  occasion  to  every  one  to  repeat 
Solomon's  tiresome,  but  true  proverb,  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun ;"  and  besides,  would  excite  in  me  the  un* 
pleasant  feeling  of  giving  a  feeble  copy  of  a  beautiful  original 
— but  enough;  here  also  was  a  weary  traveller,  a  well,  a 
young  maiden  who  came  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  and 
who  gave  to  the  traveller  to  drink.  This  one  had  to  be  sure 
no  camels,  but  still  a  gentle,  thankful  heart,  impenetrable  to 
all  love,  excepting  Christian.  And  this  beautiful  weakness 
and  this  noble  strength  caused  him  to  accompany  that  kind 
maiden  to  her  home,  and  carry  for  her  her  pitcher  of  water. 

Since  we  have  now  taken  a  draught  of  bght  (for,  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  Temperance  Society,  I  will  not  call  it  a 
dram)  of  the  first,  we  will  go  over  to  the 

SEOOND  SUNBEAM, 

Which  will  give  us  a  sight  of  the  Wood-family,  as  well  as  an 
.  insight  into  Comet  Carl's  heart,  which  may  afford  us  an 
oversight  of  that  which  may  be  the  intention  of  fate  regard- 
ing him,  and  may  lead  to  moral  reflection  on  the  superintend* 
ence  which  it  is  good  for  every  one  to  have  over  his  heart 
amid  the  magic  play  of  life. 

If  Hermina  might  with  justice  be  compared  to  Bebecca, 

yet  the  Baron  K ,  Hermina's  stepfather,  had  not  the 

.  least  resemblance  to  the  hospitable  Bethuel.    Cold  and  un- 
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firiendly  in  the  ezizreme,  he  ahnost  repulfled  the  yoimg 
wanderer.  His  wife,  the  alteadj  aimo^moed  Wood-lady,  was 
not  much  kinder.  It  seemed  as  if  ahe  felt  both  fear  and 
yezation  to  have  been  disoovered  in  that  hiding-place.  But 
no  one  could  long  be  fearful,  or  cold  and  unfiiendly,  towaards 
a  young  man  like  Comet  Carl.  His  candour,  his  amiablemid 
freah  cheerfulnesa,  ihe  goodness  which  emanated  from  his 
whole  being,  his  simplicity,  together  with  a  tcertain  noble 
giaoe  in  his  department,  which  he  derived  from  his  father ; 
his  careless,  £ree,  gentle  look,  which  always  .met  clearly  and 
calmly  that  of  ot&rs,  and  attached  to  him  .persons  of  the 
(most  dissimilar  temperaments,  characters,  and  minds,  makiDg 
,tfaem  always  happy  with  him.  People  felt  themselyes  in- 
woluntadly  indined  to  put  confidence  in  him,  wished  to  live 
in  his  aodety,  as  they  wished  to  live  in  open  natural  wien^ 
— (because  in  fiuch  they  jbel  USb  to  be  lighter,  themaekes 
happier  and  better ;  because  we  these — ^but  what  is  the  use 
of  making  a  memoraadmn  of  that  which  everyhody  knoroby 
heart. 

Comet  Carl  wished  to  captiyate,  and  .captivated  actually 

both  Baroness  K and  her  husband,. so  that;  they  assented 

to  his  desire  of  visiting  them  again,  if  (and  this  was  made  «n 
AxpresB  condition)  he  would  promise  that  to  no  one,  and  zwt 
<Bvento  hk  faauly,  would  he  mention  his  acquaintance  wiHh 
them,  or  their  place  of  residence. 

The  Comet  promised  this,  beoauae— because  he  felt  a  par- 
ticular, indescubable  desire  to  come  again. 

A.  few  days  were  sufiicient  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
singular  and  unhappy  nuBundarfitandings  which  reignod  in 
this  family ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  understood  the 

causes  of  them.    Baron  K was  a  Swede,  his  wife  and 

stepdaughter  Italians,  who  had  arrived  with  him  in  Sweden 
.about  two  months  before.  Their  idresses  weiie  splendid  and 
'remarkable,  and  elegant  in  a. high  degree,  ^eir  behavienr, 
their  mode  of  speech,  their  accomplishments,  their  talents, 
betrayed  that  they  belonged  ito  'the  higher  axid  more  cefixmd 
'CiFcleB  of  .Bocieiy .;  and  yet  they  Hved  now  in  want  of  many  of 
the  necQssaries  of  life. — N.B.  of  those  which  become  neaea- 
aary  to  the  efieminate  children  of  .i:he  wodd.  Excepting  one 
jfiizfegleTOom  in  which,  as  it  were,  was  heaped  ti^&er  all  the 
fitplendour  whixsh  had  baen  jsaacued  &Dm  a  .ah^^wneck  jof 
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fortune,  all  in  the  Louse  exhibited  actual  poverty.  The  daily 
food  which  the  iiandsoine  Italians  enjoyed,  was  no  better 
ihan  that  which  was  common  to  every  peasant  family,  in 
Sweden.  The  Comet,  for  his  part,  always  dedared  that  these 
i¥as  no  better  diet  than  herring  and  potatoes. 

Between  Baron  £ and  his  wne  it  was  almost  always 

.stormy  weather.  There  -seemed  to  be  between  them  now  the 
onost  vehement  love,  and  now  the  most  decided  hatred,  whidi 
.sometimes  in  ithe  deportment  of  the  Baroness  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  proud  disdain,  whilst  he  gave  vent  to  expressiouB 
of  anger  and  nage.  Scenes  often  occurred  between  the  un- 
happy pail,  .in  which  they  mutually  made  the  most  bitter  xe- 
j>roadies  and  accusations ;  the  most  insigmfieant  trifles  coukd 
five  occasion  thereto.  An  almost  seimeless  rage  on  his  side, 
exclamations  of  despair  and  tears  on  ihers,  mostly  ended  such 
scenes.  The  character  of  the  Baroness  seemed  fundamentally 
to  be  noble ;  but  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  inflexible,  proud, 
imd  passionate  lin  the  extreme.  Her  husband,  at  the  same 
jfcime  weak  and  despotic,  was  of  an  outEageous  and  unbroken 
.temper ;  ariljrin  monffinta  of  akmd  of  xemoneful  calm,  which 
he  sometimes  had,  might  it  be  suspected  that  here  also 
secdated  a  nobler  jaature — ^a  something  which  deserved  to  be 
loved. 

Patient,  kind,  and  gentle,  as  a  suffering  angel,  stood 
.Hermina,  spreadjug  the  snow-white  wnngs  of  her  innocence 
jreoonoilingly  between  (these  natures,  angeied  and  embittered 
in  the  strife  of  passion. 

She  was  what  is  called  a'heauiifiil.spirii.  But  this  was  not 
bom  ao,  like  her  lov^lgr  body.  It  was  formed  by  early  suffer- 
ing, ea]%  experience  of  domestic.sorrow  and  trouble,  especMally 
^through  an  early  awakening  of  religious  feeling,  which 'en- 
abled her  \io  bear  with  patience,  to  resign  with  smiles,  sacri- 
Scing  her  pain  to  Heaven,  and  working  full  of  love  and  un- 
'wearyingly  upon  earth.  To  lessen  her  mother's  suffering, 
and  to  obtain  for  her  somewhat  -more  of  comfort,  she  took 
upon  herself 'even  the  coarsest  business  of  the  house,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  done  by  the  one  maid  of  the 
£unily.  And  it  was  affseting  ito  see  that  lovely,  ideal,  accom- 
plished being,  working  like  a  maid«servant,  carrying  burdens 
under  wkieh  she  sunk ;  that  is  to  «ay,  nnder  which  dae 
would  faaive  sunk,  had  aQU)t  Oamet  Oad  >ooine  and  set  tilings 
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in  order,  and  taken  the  burdens  and  carried  them  upon  his 
own  shoulders.  From  the  hour  in  which  he  came,  there  was 
a  great  change  for  Hermina.  As  Jacob  served  Laban  for  the 

beautiful  Eachel,  so  did  Comet  Carl  Baron  K serve,  to 

alleviate  Hermina's  pain.  He  hunted  and  fished,  provided 
stores  for  the  kitchen,  and  was  only  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  being  cook  himself,  when  he  saw  how  the  beautifiil  face 
and  hands  of  Hermina  would  be  burnt  by  the  fire.  Help  of 
any  other  kind  he  dared  not  offer  in  their  poverty,  to  these 
proud  and  high-minded  people. 

Hermina  had  hitherto  served  her  mother  almost  like  a 
slave,  but  without  being  rewarded  with  the  tenderness  which 
she  so  well  deserved.  The  Baroness  K seemed  accus- 
tomed to  receive  sacrifices  without  thanks ;  still  less  did  she 
seem  willing  to  make  any  herself. 

She  bore  with  difficully  the  troubles  of  adversity  and 
poverty  in  which  she  saw  herself  placed.  She  required  that 
Hermina,  as  well  as  herself,  should  continually  be  both  taste- 
fully and  handsomely  dressed,  and  which  a  very  rich  ward- 
robe, brought  from  Italj,  enabled  her  to  be.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  wished  in  these  rehcs  of  a  departed  pomp  and  splendour 
to  find  consolation  for  her  present  fate ;  or  as  if  she  could 
not  believe  that  this  fate  was  actually  serious,  but  merely  a 
momentary  enchantment,  which  might  be  dissipated  at  any 
hour;  as  if  she  expected  that  some  fairy's  wand  would 
change  the  little  grey  house  into  a  palace ;  and  she  held  her- 
self therefore  in  readiness,  in  a  dress  suitable  to  her  rank  and 
her  dignity,  to  receive  visitors  and  congratulations. 

Hermina  was  treated  by  her  stepfather  at  the  same  time 
with  indifference  and  severity,  and  one  saw  plainly,  that  that 
which  she  did  for  him,  she  £d  not  do  for  his  sake — ^but  for 
that  of  Qod. 

Erom  the  moment  when  the  Comet  came  into  the  house, 
he  acquired  there  a  sort  of  power,  which  increased  daily,  and 
this  he  used  to  make  Hermina's  life  happier. 

Baron  £ was  for  the  most  part  absent  during  the  day, 

and  did  not  return  till  evening ;  sometimes  also  he  remained 
two  or  three  days  away.  During  these  intervals  of  peace,  the 
Comet  contrived  to  procure,  for  Hermina  a  liberty  which  she 
never  knew  before,  and  which  she  now  enjoyed  with  childish 
delight.    He  induced  her  mother,  who  had  a  feeling  for  the 
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beauties  of  nature,  to  take  long  walks  in  the  wild  but  roman- 
tic district.  Botany  had  formerly  been  her  favourite  pleasure ; 
the  Comet  revived  her  taste  for  it — sought  for  flowers  every- 
where (even  I  fancy  where  there  were  none  to  be  founa), 
that  he  might  ^  convince  the  handsome  Italian,  who  was 
charmed  with  the  abundant  vegetation  of  her  native  land, 
that  Sweden  was  as  rich  in  flowers  as  it  was  in  heroes  and 
iron.  At  least  it  was  certain  (and  that  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged afterwards)  that  he  had  not  the  least  diffidence  in 
representing  the  mountain  cudweed,  trefoil,  dodder,  the 
marsh  ledum,  the  sweet  gale,  wormwood,  tansy,  and  such 
like,  as  most  uncommon  and  remarkable  productions  of 
nature. 

He  mentioned  in  particular,  as  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
nature,  that  wonderfully  charming  flower,  which  has  derived 
its  name  from  "  the  world's  greatest  naturalist,  the  Swedish 
Linnaeus."  He  tried  to  inspire  the  Baroness  and  Hermina 
with  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  find  this  miracle  of  a 
plant.  Every  day  he  had  new  suspicions  about  their  being 
able  to  find  it  in  some  new  district ;  he  sought  long — ^long 
and  well,  and  discovered  it  only  at  that  moment  in  which  he 
discovered  his  love. 

These  walks  gave  the  Comet  continual  opportunities  of 
being  with  Hermina.  He  gave  her  his  arm  in  walking; 
when  they  rested  he  shaded  her  from  the  sunbeams;  by 
degrees  he  induced  her  to  run  about  and  climb  among  the 
rocks,  in  one  word,  to  enjoy  the  free,  fresh,  youthful  lue,  of 
which  her  days  passed  hitnerto  in  the  stillness  of  a  convent, 
had  given  her  Jio  idea.  As  now  with  the  rosy  hue  of  health 
and  gladness  upon  her  cheeks,  beautiful  and  light  as  a 
nym^,  she  floated  about  in  the  charming  scenery  fidl  of 
fragrance  and  spring,  and  often  turned  her  angelic  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  grateful  devotion  towards  him,  who 
was  the  cause  of  her  life's  enjoyment,  then — then  the  Cornet 
felt  something  wonderful  in  his  heart ;  a  warmth — a  delight 
— an  altogether  something  which  had  been  to  him  hitherto  a 
totally  muoiown  feeling. 

The  Baroness  seemed  to  contemplate  the  two  young 
friends  as  two  children,  whose  sport  she  allowed,  because 
they  still  brought  fdl  their  gaiety,  all  their  flowers,  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  her.    ^e  Comet  possessed  the  good  faculty  of  keep- 
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ing  people  in  good  humour  with  themBelves,  and  therefbre' 
mth  others. 

After  all,  howerer,  he  was  most  iraefal  to  SEermina  in  the 
moments  when  the  so  often  rectirring  unpleasant  domestic 
scenes  drew  &om  her  bitter  tears,  wMch  she  fi>r  the  most 
part  went  to  conceal  in  the  kitchen.  There  he  followed  her, 
consoled  her  with  brotherly  tenderness,  or  endeavonred  by" 
conversation,  or  interesting  stories,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to 
pleasanter  subjects. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Hermina  was  needed  and'  called' 
for.  She  was  not  instaniiy  found,  and  this  occasioned  severe 
reproaches  from  her  stepfather.  The  Comet  took  up  these 
as  a  glove  thrown  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
plied to  the  challenge,  obtained  for  Hermina  greater  freedom. 
He  might  now  frequently  go  out  alone  with  her.  Her  educa- 
tion in  ihe  higher  branches  of  knowledge  had  been  neglected. 
He  was  her  teacher,  especially  in  Swedish  history,  he  was  to 
her  as  a  broths.  She  soon  gave  to  him  too  the  sweet  name ; 
and  as  they  one  day  had  been  studying  together  the  Swedish 
grammar,  they  came  to  the  decision  that  thou  was  incom- 
parably more  beautiM  than  you,  and  that  they  must  use  it 
to  eacn  other. 

Hermina  again  was  for  Comet  Cail,  one  cannot  exactly 
say,  an  instructress,  nor  precisely  a  sister ;  but  she  was  so 
unobservedly  the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  gladness  of  his  life, 

she  was  his- .    It  is  high  time  to  inform  my  reader,  and 

especially  my  young  lady  read^,  how  it  was  with  Comet  Cad. 
He  was — ^in  love. 

That  indeed  nobody  would  have  guesrfed.*  He  himself 
neither  believed,  nor  suspected,  nor  guessed  it  before 

THE  THIBD   SUlirBEAJiC. 

As  he  walked  one  evening,  towards  sunset,  on  the  shore  of 
the  mirror-calm  lake,  Hermina.  leaned  upon  his  arm.  She 
was  silent  and  pale.  Pale  with  that  paleness  which  shows 
that  the  heart  is  joyless ;  that  she  waa. resigned,  but  that  she 
suffered. 

A  scene  deeply  agitating  to  her  gentle  spirit  had'  just 
occurred  between  her  parents.  Comet  Carl  had  borne  her 
away  from  them  almost  by  force^  and  now  endeavoured,  but 
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wii^umt  saoeess,  to  divert  and  enliTen  &er  dejected  mind. 
After  they  had  walked  for  some  time,  they  seated  themselYes 
under  the  bireh-tvees,  beside  a  mossy  wall  of  roek,  and 
observed  nlently  the  dying  purple,  which  painted  itself  in. 
the  mirror  of  the  water,  and  upon  the  woody  heights  of 
the  opposite  shore. 

It  was  then  that  Herminai  first  turned  8  tear-moistened 
eye  to  Comet  Carl,  and  said,  '^Thou  art  very  good,  my 
brother."  She  wished  tosay  more,  but  her  voice  tremUed ; 
she  paused,  seemed  to  struggle  with  her  emotions,  and  con- 
tinued as  she  half  tamed  £pom  him  her  oountenance :  '^  Thoa> 
remainest  here  on  my  account,  out  of  kindness  to  me,  and 
thou  hast  for  my  sake  borne  many  disagreeable  and  heavy 
hours,  and: — ^thou  couldst  nevertheless  be  so  happy;  thou 
hfist  indeed  a^  father,  a  mother  so  good,  so  excellent — sisterS' 
whom  thou  lovest  so  much, — ^they  must  miss  thee — return 
to:  them~«nd  remain  with  them—be  happy— never  come> 
back  hither!" 

The  Comefc  sate  rilently  and  looked  on  the  lake,  and  as  if 
in  a  mirrorof  the  soul,  he  looked  at  the  same  time  into  big 
own  heart; 

^  Why  shouldst  thou  continue  to  come  hither?*'  began 
Hermioa  again,  with  a  persuasive  expression  in  her  sweet, 
gentle  voice.  '*  Thou  givest  thyself  &  deal  of  trouble,  a  deal 
of  vexation^  and  yet  thou  canst  not  change  my  &te.  My 
father  has  to-day  spoken  bitter,  threatening  words  to  tiiee — 
ah,  lessm  us !  Why  sheuldst  thou  stay  f  Be  not  uneasy 
for  me,  Carl !    €l^od  will  si^engthen  and  h^p  me !" 

"  Hermina !"  said  Comet  Carl,  "  I  cannot  leave  thee?— 
but  it  isa»nnich'for  my  sake  as:  for  thine." 

Hermina  turned  to  him'  her  countenance  with  an  inqnir-- 
ing  look,  whilst  large  tears  slowly  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Because— because,"  continued  the  Comet,  deeply  ex- 
cited,— "That,  Hermina^ — because  I  love  thee  beyond  all 
daaeription*— bocsose  I  have  no  happiness  ia  the  world,  if  I 
do  not  see  i^e,  am  not  with  thee." 

Hermina's  angelic  countenance  beamed  with  astonishment 
and  inward  gtednesst 

"  There  is  then  somebody  who  loves  me — and  that  is  thou, 
my  brother !  How  good  God  is.  to  me !"  and  she  extended 
to  the  Cornet  her  hand. 
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'^  Dost  thou  also  love  me  P"  asked  he,  with  a  secret  trem- 
bling, and  held  the  small  white  hand  in  his. 

"  How  could  it  be  otherwise !"  replied  Hermina.  "  I  have 
been  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  happy  since  I  knew 
thee.  Thou  art  so  excellent,  so  good.  Thou  art  the  first 
person  who  has  loved  Hermina.'* 

''And  the  first  whom  Hermina  has  loved?"  asked  the 
Comet  not  very  stout-heartedly. 

"  Yes,  certainly !  except  mjr  mamma."* 

An  inward  feeling  oi  fehcity  overcame  the  two  young 
lovers ;  and  as  if  Love  himself  had  sunk  down  upon  the 
heathy  turf  beside  them  in  a  rosy  cloud,  there  floated  around 
them,  at  that  moment,  a  delight,  so  sweet,  so  enchanting 
^certainly  Olympus  had  not  more  beautiful  ambrosia),  that 
Comet  Carl,  amid  the  delight  of  his  soul,  sprang  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  the  LinnsBa !  My  life's  flower  is  found !" 
It  grew  really  in  long  leafy  trails  down  the  mossy  rocks. 
Soon  was  a  wreath  woven  for  Hermina.  Who  can  describe 
the  scene  of  pure  and  inward  happiness,  of  innocent  joy 
which  followed  ?  Hermina  was  pale  no  logger — ^the  sugges- 
tion was  not  again  thrown  out  that  Comet  Carl  should 
return  to  his  family.  Hermina  was  indeed  his.  He  was 
Hermina's.  They  understood  each  other,  they  were  happy. 
All  was  become  good, — ^they  should  always  be  toge^er. 
Nobody  could  divide  them  more — ^they  belonged  to  each  other, 
on  earth — ^in  heaven. 

IKTature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  young  happy  pair, 
mild  and  full  of  love,  she  enclosed  them  like  a  tender  mother 
in  her  caressing  arms. 

Who  would  not  willingly  give  ten  heavy  years  of  autumn 
for  one  moment  of  spring  and  love  P 

*  I  know  perfectly  well  what  a  heap  of  Romance-gold  I  at  this  moment  posh 
finom  me.  I  see  plamlj  how  this  little  crumb  of  a  novel  might  have  been  better, 
might  have  been  more  mterestingl^  carried  ontj  condneted  with  more  animation ; 
how  both  the  coming  in  and  the  ecnng  oat  of  this  piece  might  haye  made  mj  book 
go  off  splendidly,  fint  this  would  have  reqmred  more  words ;  ergo,  more  lines; 
ergo,  more  paper;  and  my  publisher  is  so  horrified  lest  my  wn^  should  be  too 
big,  and  cannot  be  sold  for  a  rixdoUar  banca  that  I  see  myself  compelled  to 
crush  tosether  my  soul  and  my  ideas,  that  1  may  get  my  book  into  the  shops 
within  the  stipulated  price.  My  publisher  fuides  that  tne  Swedish  public  wiU 
not  lay  out  very  much  in  such  every-day  things.  I  thmk  that  he  is  right,  that 
they  are  right,  and  that  I  am  right,  to  write  accordingly. 
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—shines  over  the  Cornet's  wrath  so  grimly. 

One  warm  pure  day  the  Comet  arriyed  at  the  house  in  the 
wood,  heated,  wearied,  longing,  pining,  thirsting  to  cast  a 
kindly  glance  on  his  beloyed,  to  receive  a  refreshing  draught 
from  her  hand.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  house  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  her  harp.  He  hastened  up,  and  beheld 
Hermina  more  lovely,  and  more  elegantly  dressed  than  ever, 
sitting  with  the  harp  in  her  lily-white  arms,  and  beside  her, 
— O  horror,  O  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  death !  work  of 
the  nether-regions,  invention  of  hell !  beside  her  sate — ^not 
Cerberus  the  spectre,  with  three  heads;  no,  worse! — ^not 
Polyphemus  with  one  eye;  no,  worse,  worse! — ^not  the 
Evil  one, — ^no,  worse,  worse,  worse,  far!  Ah,  it  was  not 
"  The  Beast'*  which  sate  beside  "  The  Beauty ;"  no,  it  was  a 
young  man,  handsome  as  a  statue,  another  Prince  Azor. 

The  handsome,  proud,  calm,  cool,  refined,  and  ornate  Gbn- 
serik  &  observed  with  astonishment  the  heated,  dusty, 

and  more  than  that,  as  he  seemed,  the  highly  confounded 
Comet  H  ■  .  Soon,  however,  he  elevated  his  Apollo- 
figure,  advanced,  with  animation,  full  of  grace  towarcLs  the 
new  comer,  extended  to  him  his  hand  with  friendly  conde- 
scension, rejoiced  to  see  him  in  the  country,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  last  time  they  had  met  in  Stockholm.  The  Comet 
seemed  not  at  all  to  r^oice,  and  scarcely  uttered  one  civil 
word  on  the  subject.  Genserik  went  again  to  Hermina,  and 
asked  her  to  sing.  The  Comet  went  up  to  her  imder  some 
pretence,  and  whispered  to  her,  "  Do  not  sing." 

With  commandmg  voice  and  look,  the  Baroness  desired 
her  daughter  to  sing.  Hermina  sun^,  but  with  a  trembling 
voice.  The  Comet  seated  himself  in  a  window,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  his  pocket-hsmdkerchief . 
iDurmg  the  whole  time  that  Qenserik's  visit  lasted,  he 
scarcefy  spoke  three  words ;  in  part,  because  nobody  talked 
to  him ;  in  part,  because  the  young  G  talked  incessantly 
himself.  And  he  talked  so  well,  had  such  select  and  polite 
terms  in  his  conversation ;  told  a  story  with  so  much  interest, 
— h6  had  so  much  knowledge  and  insight  into  things,  that  it 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  listen  (horror  to  the  Comet).  Besides 
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tlaiBf  he  had  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  which  raised  it 
all  the  more  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

"  I  am — ^I  have — I  do — I  consent — I  think — ^I  wish — I  will 
— I  have  said,"  was  the  theme  around  which  and  to  which 
his  thoughts  and  i^ordstilways  played  rondo,  at  all  times  re- 
turned. Bumma :  iiiat  I  hecam^  by  degtees  so  great,  so  im- 
^portBot,  swelled  so  greatty,  that  Oomet  Oarl  saw  i^  J,  as  it 
-were,  melt  away  or  crushed  down.  -He  felt  himself  almost 
ostifled  in  that  oppressiTe  atmosphere,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
ibr  breath  in  iihe  ireah  tar.  Me  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
ozchard,  andd  despenite  l^oughts. 

*^  What  bad-weathered  wind,  surely  coming  firom1;he  sand- 
idesert  of  Zahaza,  had  blown  hither  the  yoong  Law-commis- 

jsion^,  the  fatal  G^enserik  G^ P    The  Bmroness  paid  him 

-extraordinary  compUments.  What  does  that  mean!  He  is 
rich,  he  is  handsome,  accomplished ;  he  is  Law-commissiofner, 
he  is — ah,  good  heayens !  what  is  he  not  ?  He  showed  evi- 
dently his  admiration  of  l^e  lovely  Hermina — in  particular 
(it  is  enough  to  make  one  mad)  of  her  singing. 

"  And  Hermina !  why  did  fihe  sing  when  J  asked  her  not 
iso  do  so  P  Why  did  she  let  compliments  be  paid  to  her  by  n 
strange  fellow—^  Law-commissioner  into  the  bargain  p  Why 
did  i^he  give  to  her  otily  friend  hardly  a  friendly  look  p  Whv 
•did  she  not  take  one  single  step  to  obtain  for  him — so  mum 
.*as  a  glass  of  water ;  but  let  him  stand  there  and  wipe  his  fore- 
^head  and  be  thirefy,  and  be  plagued  and  tormented  botib 
ibody  flsid  soul  P" 

Nobody  replied  to  i^he  questions  of  the  unlucky  lover.  The 
heaven  was  cloudy  about  his  head,  and  his  feet  got  entangled 
in  the  trodden-down  tows  of  peas.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
trampling  of  hone's  hoofs.  It  sounded  to  the  Comet  Hke 
ihe  kettle*>dmm8  of  gladness.  G«nserik  rode  away,  and  the 
Comet  returned  hastily  to  the  house,  to  receive  an  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction.  He  received  neither.  The  Baroness 
met  him  coldly  and  repulsively.  Her  «evere  and  watchM 
eyes  rested  upon  Hermina,  who;sate  and  sewed,  without  ven- 
turing to  look  up.  It  WHS  in  this  moment  of  mutual  con- 
.straint  and  displeasure  that  the  Comet  was  surprised  by  the 
visit  of  his  fieimil^.    How  it  then  went  on,  the  reader  knows. 

A  time  of  gnef  followed  for  the  Comet.  He  could  no 
longer  go;to  4^  hous&  of  his  bdoved  without  finding  Qenaeaak 
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lUieire  before  liim.    His  rival  was  openly  favoured  by  Baroa 

iK and  the  Baroness.    The  Comet  was  treated  ij  them 

with  more  and  more  indifference.  Hermina  alone  was  gentle 
and  iund ;  but  dejected,  «ileiKt,  Tesenred,  and  ayoided  Ins 
qaestions. 

In  order  the  better  to  watch  and  observe  the  movements 
within  the  Wood'&mily,  the  Comet  determined  to  nndertake 
a  so-called  journey  on  foot;  which  consisted  in  this,  thait  he 
•  qnartered  Imnself  in  a  hay-bam  as  near  as  possible  to  Bar- 
mina's  place  of  residence ;  here  he  slept  at  m^ht,  and  dunng 
the  day  wandered  around  Hormina's  dwellmg  like  a  bee 
around  flowers. 

One  may  be  happy  in  such  a  bom— yes,  lying.npon  fitraw 
or  hay,  mayfanc^  oneself  in  heaven!  But  if  the  thorns  of 
grief  stick  in  the  heart,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  bam  and 
^  bed  of  iidstles  add  pain  to  torment.  The  Comet  made  a 
memorandum  on  this  subject. 

A  great. change,  by  degrees,  now  took  place  in  the  Wood- 
house.  There  was  abimaance  of  eatables,  wines,  and  many 
articles  of  luxury ;  there  was  an  increase  of  several  servants. 
BaronK— -— was  in  brilliant  good-humour;  the  Baroness 
more  majestic  and  proud.    The  Comet  all  the  more  ssuper- 

fluous  and  overlooked.   Qenserik  G grew  over  his  head. 

The  greatest  antipathy  sprang  up  between  the  two  yoimg 
men ;  but  the  Comet,  angry,  bitter,'and  caustic,  appeared  to 
disadvantage  beside  the  luuformly  cheerful,  alwa^^s  coldh^ 
polite,  and  calm  G-enserik.  He  felt  this,  read  it  in  ail 
coimtenances,  and  became  thereby  the  more  embarrassed. 
He  played  what  is  called  a  ^^  miserable  fiddle ;"  and  that  we 
may  no  longer  weary  the  eara  t>f  the  fine-feeling  reader  wil^ 
it,  we  will  look  about  us  in  the 

M(»e  dissatisfied  than  usual  with  Hermina,  her  clouded 
friendliness,  her  mserved  manmsrs,  with  himsdf,  with  the 
whole  world,  Comet  Carl  walked  one  evening,  full  of 
thought,  up  and  down  in  the  soughing  pine^wood.  When  he 
reached  the  spring  where  he  had  first  seen  Hermina,  he 
stood  with  troubled  feelings,  observing  in  its  clear  mirror  his 
sunburnt,  dissatisfied  looks,  his  face  so  little  handsome,  com- 
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paring  it,  in  thought,  with  Genserik's  handsome,  bright,  and 
circumspect  appearance.  Suddenly  then  he  saw  in  the  well 
a  face  looking  down  beside  his  own.  It  was  beautiful  as  an 
angel — ^it  was  Hermina.  A  shiver  of  delight  thrilled  through 
the  Comet,  but  was  quickly  stifled  by  a  bitter  feeling. 

"  Hermina,"  said  he,  *^  it  was  certainly  Gbnserik  thou  ex- 
pected to  meet." 

Hermina  stood  silent  a  moment,  then  laid  her  hand  gently 
upon  his  arm,  and  only  said,  "  Carl !  have  we  ceased  to 
understand  each  other  ?" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  her  gentle,  loving,  but  tearful  eyes 
met  his. 

Lovers !  if  the  silken  skein  of  your  love  and  your  happi- 
Qess  has  become  entangled,  and  you  wish  to  strengthen  it, 
do  not  talk.    Look  at  one  another ! 

Comet  Carl  felt  all  at  once  as  if  a  veil  fell  &om  his  eyes 
— the  mist  vanished  from  his  soul.  All,  at  once,  was  clear  to 
him ;  and  so  heavenly  clear.  The  young  lovers  stood  silent 
for  a  long  time,  and  drank  light,  and  peace,  and  felicity, 
from  their  mutually  bright  beaming  eyes. 

As  there  was  no  longer  any  spark  of  uneasiness  remain* 
ing  in  their  souls,  the  lovers  began  to  make  explanations 
and  declarations. 

"  Is  it  not  thou,"  said  Hermina,  among  other  things — '^  is 
it  not  thou  who  first  loved  me ;  who  made  me  feel  that  there 
was  a  pleasure  in  living  ?  And  even  if  thou  hadst  not  done 
so,  how  canst  thou  think  that  I  could  place  a  cold  egotist 
like  a beside  thee  ?" 

"  But  he  is  so  confoundedly  handsome !"  said  the  Comet, 
laughing,  andyet  half  conAised. 

"  Is  he  ?  That  I  have  not  remarked.  He  does  not  please 
me.  I  know  one  who  pleases  me — one  whose  face  it  does 
me  good  to  see — one  whom  I  think  handsome.  Wilt  thou 
see  his  portrait  ?" 

She  led  him  to  the  spring.  The  Comet  saw  there  with 
satisfaction  his  sunburnt  countenance  beaming  with  joy. 

"  But  thy  parents  favour  Genserik " 

"  And  I  favour  thee." 

"  He  loves  thee." 

"  And  I  love  thee." 

"Hermina!" 
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"Carl!" 

When  a  person  has  left  this  earthly  life,  to  go  to  a  better 
in  heaven,  people  say,  fiill  of  confidence,  "  Peace  be  with 
him !"    And  then  they  turn  to  think  about  other  things. 

Even  so  when  two  lovers  turn  from  the  valley  of  care  of 
this  life,  and  enter  the  bright  heavenly  kingdom  of  recon- 
ciliation, one  may  say,  "  Peace  be  with  them !"  and  think 
upon  other  subjects. 

Yet  we  will,  as  the  last  "  God's  peace  be  with  it,"  cast 
now  a 

SIXTH  sriinBEAM. 

And  this  smiles  over  the  delight  which  beams  upon  Comet 
Carl  during  several  happy  days.  He  was  sure  of  Hermina ; 
and  her  silence,  her  rese^e,  her^oUteness  towards  Genserik; 
his  multiplied  visits,  his  J,  his  lover-politeness  —  Baron 

K and  his  wife's  coldness  towards  him  (Comet  Carl) — 

nothing  more  disturbed  him.  The  bam  afforded  him  a  hea- 
venly bed.  The  spring  in  nature  mirrored  the  spring  in  his 
soul.  The  woods,  flowers,  waves,  winds,  birds,  all  sang  to 
him,  and  for  him.  "  Gladness !  gladness !"  Gladness  ? — 
Ah,  Einaldo,  Einaldo !  Hark !  The  trumpet's  clang  calls 
thee  from  Armida,  and  thou  must  resign  gladness. 

The  trumpet's  sound !  Not  from  the  fields  of  Palestine— 
not  from  that  promised  land — but  from  Ladugardsland ;  or 
rather  from  the  Ladugardsgard.  All  as  one !  Now,  Einaldo, 
Comet  Carl,  thou  must  leave  her  who  is  more  virtuous, 
more  discreet,  therefore  more  beautiful  than  Armida.  Thou 
must  tear  thyself  from  her  enchanted  palace,  the  little  grey 
house.  Thus  wills  that  unmovable  General-in-chief  of  all 
life-regiments.  Mite,  who  pays  so  little  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  heart. 

The  trumpets  sound,  duty  calls — ^to  the  camp,  to  the 
camp ;  and  then, 

THE  SEVENTH  BTTNTBEAM 

is  extinguished  in  the  lovers'  parting  tears. 

In  order  to  spare  our  own,  we  command  our  thoughts, 
turn  to  the  right,  march!  again  to  Thorsborg.  There  we 
shall  go,  with  old  acquaintance,  about  new  business,  as  if 
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Oim  eTening,  as  we  were  all.  assembled'  around  tBe  sick- 
bed of  the  blind  girl,  Professor  L-  read,  aloud  a  transla- 
tioa  orHerder's  "  Ideas."  The  subject  was  the  deyelopment 
of  maiikind  in  another  world ;  the  explanatory  hints,  as  re- 
gard8  hia  transformation,  wMch  are  eiyea  to  us  on  earth,  by 
the  changes  which  we  remark  in  the  Kingdom  of  nature,  and 
which  are  all  a  gradual  advance  towards  perfection. 

Professor  L— —  closed  with  tfaia  remark  on  the  fore&;oing : 
"  The  flower  seems  to  us  at  first  as  a  vegetating  seed,  then, 
as  a  sprout ;  this  puts  forth  l^e  bud ;  and  now  the  flower 
first  unfolcb  itself.     Similar  unfoldings  and  changes  are 
shown  to  us  by  other  existences,  among  which. the  butterfly 
is  a  well-known  symbol  of  human  transformation.     See  there, 
crawls  the  ugly,  coarse,  greedy  caterpillar ;  his  hour  comes, 
and  a  feebleness  of  death  comes  over  him;  he  fixes  himself 
firmly;  he  swaddles  himself  up,  and  spins  here  at  his  own 
shroud,  as  if  in  isixst  the  organs  of  his  new  existence  were 
within  himself.    IsTow  the  rings  work,  now  the  powers  of  the. 
new  organisation  operate.   The  change  goes  on  slowly  at  the- 
beginning,  and  seems  deatmctive ;  tte  ten  feet  remain  in  the 
dried-up  skiQ,.  and  the  new  beiug  is  now  unshapely  in  aU  its 
limbs.   By  de^es  these  form  themselves  and  come  iu  order, 
but  the  existence  awakes  not  before  this  change  is  perfected ; 
it  now  presses  towards,  the  light,  and  the  last  developoient 
quickly  takes  place.    A  few  minutes  only,  and  the  tender 
wings  become  five  times  greater  than  they  were  within  the 
covering  of  death.     They  ace  gifted  with  elastic  powra*,  and 
with  the  splendour  of  all  beams  which  can  be  found  b^ieatk 
the-  sun.    Its  whole  nature  is  changed :  iostead  of  the.  coarse 
leaves  upon  which  it  earlier  fed  itself,  it  enjoys  now  the 
nectar-dew  from  the  golden  cups  of  the  flowers.    "Who,  in 
the  form  of  the  caterpillar,  could  have  divined  that  of  the 
existing  butterfly  ?    Who  would  recognise  in  it  the  same 
being,  if  experience  had  not  shown  it  to  us  P.    And.  both. 
these  existences  ace  only  periods  of  life  of  one  and  the  same 
being,  upon  one  and  the  same  earth.    What  beautiful  deve- 
lopment must  lie  in  the  bosem  of  nature,  where  the  osganio 


BfflSBSfffe  is  ^d^p*  and  greater,  fload' wheie  th6>  ponod^  of  liftu 
which  it  Tznfoldff  6mlmu»  mora  tiiaii.  a  would. 

'^Amd  ikaB  nature  shows^  to  us  also^  in  thiir  analog  of 
existence,  that  is,  of  progressively  perfecting  extstence, 
wherefore  idie'weflires' into  heFrealnr  of  shapes  the  edmnber 
of  death.  It  is'  a  beneficiai  stupor,  which  enwraps  a  beings 
and  wiiinn  which  the  oBgamc  powers  strive  after  new  deve^ 
Ibpment.  The- being  itseli^  with  its  greater  oF'less  degree  of 
oDnseiousneBs,  is  not^  steong-  enough  to  see  and  di^Bct  its 
combats.  Thus  it  slumbers  and  aw^mis-first,  when^  it  stands- 
forth  perfected.  The  slumber  of  death  is  idso  as  itwere^  w 
kmd;  gentle  ^leviation;  it  is^  a  composmg  odote,  under 
which  operating  nature^  collects  its  powuis^  and  the  feeble* 
invalid  is  refreshed." 

Here  L^ eeased.    A  deep-  and  pleasant^  emotion  had' 

overcome  us  all.    "We  sate  silent,  with  looks  riveted-  upon 
the  poor  invalid,  down  whose  cheeks  large  tmir»g«QtlyTDlled, 
whilst  low,  lamenting  tones  came  from  her  lips.  Her  JBbnour 
embraoedher  with  tenderness.    The  Colonel  laid  his  hands*^ 
as  it  were  in  blessing  upon  her  head.    A  deep,  sonorous; 
continued  snoring,  drew,  at  this  moment,  all  our  regards 
upon  Lieutenant  Arvid,  who  was  i^eping  comfortably  iu  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  with  mouth  open,  and  n©se  turned  up  in* 
the  air.     This  trumpet  tene  was  »  signal  of  revolt  fer  Julie, 
who  with  glowing  cheeks' vanished  from  the  room;    AA&r  a> 
moment  I  went  te  seek  for  her,  and  found  her  stimdingupon 
the  st^s  before  the  house,  leaning*  wii^  crossed:  arms^  upon 
ikB  iron  balustirades,  and  looking  fixedly  upon  the  brighl? 
evening  heavens,  in  which  pale  stars  began   te    appear; 
*' Julie !»  said  I,  laying  my  arm  aronnd  her  waisti 

"-Ahi  Beata !"  sighed  Julie,  "  I  am  unhappy — I  am  very 
mhappy!    Must  I  remain  so  for  my  whole  lifeP" 

Before  I  could  reply,  Lieut^iant  Arvid  eame  out  on  ^0' 
steps-  and  ezclaimea  wiiii  aiyawn,  ^'  What  the  deuoeare  you 
doing' hers^  Julie  ?  Standing' and  getting  coldt--gettxDg  cold 
i» the' head  and  chest.  Gome  in  again,  dearest.  I&ncy, 
tOQ^  that:  tiiey-  have  began  te  bring  iu  supper:  Gome^ 
then!" 

**Arrid;"  said  Jtdie,"  come  here  to  me  fbr  » moment;'* 
and  she  took  his  hand  kindly,  and  said  with  animation,  ^'  Slee^> 
how  beautiful  everythingis^  tiiis  evening ;  lei^  us  go  into  the 
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park.    There,  you  know,  where  we  once  agreed  to — I  want 
to  talk  with  you  there,  to  beg  something  from  you " 

"We  can  just  as  well  talk  witii  one  another  in  the 
room " 

"Yes — but  it  is  so  lovely  this  evening.  Look  around 
you !  Listen  to  the  bird,  how  sweetly  it  twitters !  Do  you 
hear  the  wood-horn  yonder?  Look  there,  too,  where  the 
eun  has  set — ^what  soft  crimson — ah,  it  is  a  lovely  evening  T* 

"  Charmant,  my  angel,"  replied  Lieutenant  Axvid^  with  a 
suppressed  yawn;  "but--I  am  outrageously  hun^,  and  I 
noticed  a  delicious  smell  of  chops  as  I  passed  the  Htchen.  1 
long  to  meet  with  them  again,  on  the  table.  Besides,  a 
cursed  mist  is  rising.     Come,  my  angel !" 

"Arvid!"  said  Julie,  drawing  back  her  hand,  "we  have 
such  dissimilar  inclinations  —  such  different  tastes.  I 
see " 

"  Don't  you  like  chops  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  with  your  chops — I  do  not  speak  of 
them,  but  of  our  inclinations,  our  feelings — ^they  do  not 
accord " 

«  Yes ;  that  I  can't  help." 

"  No ;  but  I  fear  that  we  are  not  fitted  for  each  other — 
that  we  shall  be  unhappy-       " 

"  Ah,  thou  dear  one !  that  may  be.  One  should  not  meet 
trouble  half  way.  That  takes  away  one's  appetite.  Come, 
let  us  eat  our  supper  in  peace.    Come,  my  little  wife——" 

"  But  I  will  not — ana  I  am  not  your  wife,"  said  Julie,  as 
she  turned  herself  from  him;  "and,"  added  she,  a  little 
lower,  "  will  not  be  your  bride  any  longer." 

"Will  not?"  said  Arvid,  calmly.  "Yes,  but  you  see 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  giving  that  up.  You  have  my 
ring,  and  I  have  yours — besides,  I  am  not  very  much  afraid ; 
girls  have  their  caprices.  Nay,  nay,  let  it  be  till  morning. 
Adieu,  Julie!  I  go  to  have  some  chops;  do  you  swallow 
down  your  caprices."    And  he  vanished  in  the  dining-room. 

Julie  took  my  arm  and  went  down  into  the  orchard^  weep- 
ing violently.  I  walked  silently  beside  her,  waiting  for  her 
to  open  her  heart  with  some  complaint  against  her  bride- 
groom. But  she  was  silent,  pressed  my  hand,  and  continued 
to  weep. 

As  we  turned  into  a  side  alley,  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  doak 
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came  slowly  towards  \ia.    Professor  L 's  voice  proceeded 

from  this,  and  begaa  kindly  joking  Julie  on  her  romantic 
taste  for  evening  walks.  When  he  approached  us,  he  saw 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  became  suddenly  silent  and  grave. 

"  Professor  L ^,"  said  Julie,  half  merrily,  and  with  a 

voice  half  choked  with  weeping,  "  tell  me,  what  must  a  per- 
son do,  when  he  sees  that  he  has  begun  a  very  foolish  busi- 
ness and  camiot  go  on  with  it  ?'* 

"  Then,"  said  Professor  L ,  "  wisdom  must  bear  the . 

consequences  of  folly." 

"  And  one  should  be  unhappy  for  one's  whole  life  ?" 

"  Unhappy  one  should  not  be — ^but  better  and  more  pru- 
dent one  should  be,  and  should  make  all  past  errors  steps  by 
which  to  ascend  nearer  to  perfection."  . 

"  That  sounds  beautiful,  most  especially  edifying — and  in 
the  mean  time  one  should  grow  weary  of  wisdom  and  per- 
fection for  a  whole  life — ^and  find  every  day  insufferable." 

"  Only  a  very  weak  person,"  said  Professor  L ,  mildly, 

'^  can  so  sink  uader  the  weariness  and  anxiety  of  life.  The 
most  gloomy  and  joyless  position  in  life  has  its  points  of 
light,  if  one  wiU  but  see  them.  In  every  care  and  trouble 
we  may  most  surely  find  within  oxoreelves  the  springs  of  con- 
solation. If  our  surrounding  circumstances  disturb  or  vex 
us,  let  us  seek  for  some  plan  of  freedom  and  an  inward  rich 
life  within  ourselves.  Then  may  we  say  with  Hamlet,  *  Oh, 
I  could  let  myself  be  enclosed  within  a  nutshell,  and  fancy 
myself  lord  of  an  immeasurable  world!'  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  world  which  lives  within  us,  to  regulate 
it,  to  bring  it  into  clearness  and  progressive  development,  is 
an  enjoyment  which  no  position  in  life  can  deprive  us  of,  and 
an  enjoyment  which  we  must  soon  acknowledge  as  sufficient 
to  make  us  love  even  the  coldest  earthly  life.  To  learn  to 
think,  is  to  learn  to  live  and  enjoy." 

"  But,"  sighed  Julie,  "  how  can  one  learn  to  think  with 
a " 

'^  With  a  man  who  only  thinks  about  chops  f "  ended  I  in 
spirit. 

"  Gk)od  books,"  continued  L  ,  "  are  gentle  comforters, 
guides,  and  friends.  With  their  help  one.  can,  if  one  earnestly 
wishes  it,  not  go  wrong  in  bringing  one's  inward  life  into 
equipoise  and  consistency."     He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
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and  added  with  wanntilrfliid  emotion,  '^Howsnii^  Hsfol  net; 
tO' thank  my  books  fbr!" 

''You  have  been  nnhappjf  said  JHilie;.  inih  head^t 
sympathy. 

''JO  have  lost  everything  which  I  loyed^  most  tmderly  on 
eariii^and  that  not  merely  through  death.  This  trial  has^ 
followed  me'  since* my  earliest  years.  Everything^  upon  w^iieh 
I  warmly  fixed  my  heart  has  been  torn  n*om  me.  Many  a 
bitter  moment  before  I  was  able  to  bow  myself  submissively 
to  the  will  of  the  Eternal  God,  and  yet " 

"  Oh  that  one  could  comfort  you,"  excMmed  Julie,  with 
child-like  fervent  devotion^ 

"  I  have,"  continued  L •,  "  sought  to  stiranagtiien  my 

heart,  to  preserve  it  &om  soffering  so  bittoiiy.  I  have- 
sti!>iq^led  long  with  its  sensitiveness — ^I  am  no  longer  young 
— and  yet  (tins*  he  said  with  a  aorrowftil  smile)  I  shall  have 
perhaps  soon  to  go  to  my  books  to  find  consolation.'* 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  book !"  said  Julie,  with  tears  in  her  ^es. 

Professor  L looked  to  her  with  fiitherfy — no,  not 

exactly  fath^ly,  but  nevertheless  indescribable  tenderness. 

"  Ghood,  amiable  giii  1"  said  he  in  his-  beautiful,  harmo*- 
nious  voice ;  and  continued  after  » moment,  moFB -calmly,  "  It 
is  weaknese  to  complain.  We  find  strength:  to  endure,  in- 
prayers,  and  in  the  nilfilment  of  our  dutiesi  Let  ue  obtain 
our  strength  firom  these  fountains." 

He  extended  his^hand  to  Julie,  who  gave  hras  weeping. 

At  this  moment  we  reached  a  ditch,  from  which  three  uttle- 
bkck  figures,  which  seemed  to  ascend  up  from  the  earth,  met 
our  astonished  eyes;  And  scarcely  less  astonished  were  we 
as  we  recognised  the  little  Dumplmgs  and  a  playfellow  wi1il> 
them^  standing  up  to  ihe  middle  in  a  deep  ditoh,  and  sunk  in 
deep  deliberation.  To  oar  repeated  questioDs  regarding  all 
this,  succeeded  on  their  part,  m*st  silence,*  then  some  confused 
sounds,  at  last  the  discovery  and  the  rathw  dim  explanation 
of  their  great  secret.  They  had  merely  undertaken  to  dig» 
through  tiEie  earth,  and  to  give  their  fiunily,  and  in  partioular 
the  Colonel,  a  great  surprise  thereby. 

That  which  now  arrested  l^eir  progress'  was  oertainiy  not 
the  difficulty  of  the*  undertaking,  bah !  but  »  deep>  thought^ 
which  arose  in  the  brain  of  the  litde  Claes,  that  when  they 
had  got  through  the  earth  they  then  should  probably  fliU 


tbsougli  ii^  and  then  -where  fAiovld  they  come  to  ? — tlia:^^ — 
would  Professor  L be  so  good  now  an  to  tell  tbemthat  P 

We  now  idl  lauglied  togetfaeor, 

PiofesBor  Li  defi^rred  hia  explazmtion'  to  the  moirow, 
aad,  joking  kindlj,  sent  the  pigmies  with  their  gian&«cheme» 
home.  A  measengw  came  at  that  moment  anes  them  and 
ua^  tO'Say  that  su^er  waited  £9r  ua.  The  litde  triumTirate 
set  off  at  a  short  gallop.  We^fbllowed  more  slowfy  after,  but 
now  were  surprised  by  Lieutenant  Arvid's  cursed  mist,  whick 
stood  liJbe  a  waiil  between  l^e  ordiard  and  the  caatie  court. 
We  now  obseryed,  foe  the  first  time,  that  Julie  waa  without  ai 
shawL  I  was  not  much  better  provided  for.  L-  took 
off  his  cloak,  and  insisted  on  wrappiog  it  round  Julie.  She 
wauld  not  at  all.  listen  to  it,  because  £■  ■  *s  health  wae  not 
the  strongest.  They  would  have  stood  till  now  contending 
and  protesting,  if  I  had  not  come  between  with  a  compro^- 
nrndng  project,  and  proposed  that  th^  both  should  make  uae 
of  the  yery  wide  cloak.  It  was  adopted ;  and  Julie's  delicate 
zephyr-like  form  yanished  in  a  corner  of  the  ckmk,  which  she 
laMghingly  wrapped  around  her.  And  the  train  went  jbrward 
through  the  night  and  mist. 

That  was,  howeyer,  a  little  eraeily  done,  thought  I  afkei^ 
wards.  The  late  Madame  Genlis  and  M.  Lafontame  no  less, 
in  their  romance-world,  never  would  have  let  two  lovers  come 
under  a  cloak  without  making  use  of  suck  an  eiGcellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  declaration  of  love,  and  I  Should  really  wonder  if 
ISba.  Nature'  did  not  this  time  open  a  way,,  let  seme  sigh, 
some  word 

I  listened  attentively  as  I  followed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ckiak,  but — they  were  silent — no  word,  no  sound.  Yes^. 
now ! — ^What  was  it  ?     Julie  sneezed.    Now  L  said, 

indeed,  ^'  God  help !"  and  this  may  help  them  to  something 
— no,  he  said  nothing. 

We  leave  the  orchard,  we  go  across  the  conrk  Will  no*- 
body  speak  then?  Now! — no.  We  mount  the  steps,  we 
enter  the  door ;  now  then ! — ^no !  The  cloak  falls  from  J  lUie's 
shoulder ;  she  thanks  and  curtseys,  L bows. 

As  we  entered  the  room.  Lieutenant  Arvid  sate  and  ate 
chops.  They  had  waited  a  long  time  for  us.  Por  our  excuse 
I  i^ted  the  contention  about  the  cloak 

During  the  whole  of  supper,  her  Honour  shook  her  head  at. 
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Julie  to  reprove  her  for  so  great,  imbeard-of  imprudence  as 
to  go  out  80  late  without  a  shawl. 

When  Lieutenant  Arvid  perceived  the  eyes  of  his  bride 
which  had  been  weeping,  he  seemed  very  much  confounded, 
but  probably  he  thought,  "it  will  all  be  right  when  she  has 
eaten  and  slept ;"  for  he  made  no  haste  over  his  supper,  and 
afterwards  sought  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  his  bride, 
and  went  to  bed  at  his  ubuaI  time,  and  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness. 

But  Julie's  uneasiness  did  not  leave  her ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  increase.  In  vain  Arvid  prayed  her  to  take  "  a 
little  nap,"  and  to  consider  him  as  a  "cushion."  She  seemed 
no  longer  to  find  repose  upon  it.    In  vain  his  father  came, 

old  G-eneral  P ,  with  his  ma^ificent  equipage,  and  be«- 

sought  his  little  daughter-in-law  elect  to  drive  out  with  "  the 
Swans" — it  helped  nothing.  There  daily  occurred  between 
the  betrothed  many  little  quarrels,  which  assumed,  spite  of 
Arvid's  imexampled  phlegm,  more  and  mcMPe  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter. Her  Honour,  who  now  became  observant  of  this, 
was  at  first  quite  uneasy,  and  always  held  herself  prepared  to 
knit  together  again  the  broken  thread  of  unify  with  some 
good-humoured  jest,  or  some  conciliatory  word.  It  succeeded, 
to  be  sure,  still ;  but— every  day  became  anew  entangled. 

Thus  went  on  time.  Cornet  Carl  set  off  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  camp  to  Boslagen.  Erom  this  place  he  wrote  the 
most  despairing  letters  on  account  of  dust  and  heat,  and 
vexation,  and  ennui,  and  such  like.  About  botany  he  said 
not  a  word. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  Elisabeth's  condition  re- 
mained the  same,  and  her  Honour  continued  to  consider  the 
milk  diet  necessary  for  my  chest  and  my  melancholy. 

The  FarcsB  spun  the  life's  thread  of  the  rest  of  tne  family 
of  common  fax,  mixed  with  a  little  hemp,  but  still  more  silk, 
tiU  the  end  oC  the  month  of  August — when  they  lifted  the 
shears.    Let  us  see — 


WHY? 

Aftsb  a  Jieavy  and  sultry  day,  a  mass  of  storm-clouds  col- 
lected themselves  together,  and  covered  the  whole  heaven  at 
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sunset.  A  sorfc  of  silence  of  death  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  region.  One  heard  no  sound  &om  speedily  home-going 
herds,  no  bird  twittered ;  the  leaf  of  the  aspen  moved  not ; 
even  the  swarms  of  gnats  ventured  upon  no  hurrah,  as  usual 
at  the  going  down  of  day ;  the  whole  of  nature  stood  as  if  in 
a  painmL  expectation  of  something  mysterious  and  uncommon 
occurring. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  fearfully  beautiful  scene  began. 

Pale  lightning  illumined  every  minute  the  whole  region, 
which  in  the  intervals  was  wrapped  in  an  almost  night-like 
darkness ;  and  by  the  lightning-flashes  was  shown  how  masses 
of  clouds  assumed  ever  darker  hues,  and  in  threatening  shapes 
congregated  together  above  the  castle.  Now  and  then  a 
rapid  tempest  passed  through  the  air,  to -which  again  suc- 
ceeded a  dead  calm.  With  a  dull  but  strongly  increasing 
noise  the  thunder-chariots  were  heard  rolling  forth  from 
majQj  sides. 

Her  Honour  hastened  from  stove  to  stove,  from  window  to 
window,  to  see  that  all  were  well  secured.  Julie  and  Helena 
stood  with  their  father  in  a  window,  and  drew  closer  to  him 
at  every  fresh  flash,  every  fresh  thunder-peal. 

I  went  to  the  blind  girl.  She  sate  upon  her  bed  in  a 
stooping,  bent  position,  expressive  of  the  utmost  weariness 
of  life,  and  sung  with  a  low  and  melancholy  voice : 

It  Ib  nighi|  it  is  night ! 
Mj  eyes  are  dark,  on  mj  heart  is  blight, 
Tor  repose  it  longetL 

Give  me  rest,  give  me  rest, 
And  room  in  the  honse  bj  the  earth-worm  possessed. 
Oh  pallid  death's  angel  I 

Oh  let  me  sleep  low, 

Ah  I  I  am  so  weaiy  of  watching  and  woe, 
So  weary  of  liying ! 

Here  the  arms  fell,  and  her  head,  in  weariness  of  life, 
sank  down  on  the  cushions.  She  was  silent  a  moment ;  I 
saw  her  smile  mournfully,  and  then  begin  again  to  sing,  but 
in  a  clearer  voice  and  more  cheerful  tone : 

When  the  morning  dawns  dear, 
And  the  sone  of  ascension  my  graye  draweth  near, 
Whidi  cal&  to  existence-^ 

Shall  I  see  thy  day. 

King  of  Light,  and  from  earth's  sordid  clay 
Raise  up  my  forehead  ? 


Here  her  tears  began  to  flaw ;  and  changing  her  tone,  die 
.sang;  weeping  and  in  broken  stanzas — 

0  mother,  0  mother !  , 

Be  m  J  defender, 

Clasp  thoa  thy  daughter, 

The  gailtj,  repentant  I 

Teach  her  what  prayer  is, 

Teach  her  what  hope  is  I 

Give  to  her  tendemeas, 
'Give  to  her  quietness ! 

0  mother,  0  mother! 
Warmly  embrace  me, 
Clasp  to  ti^  bosom. 
So  tender,  so  loving! 
Let  me  experience 
How  in  afinctian, 
Bosom  to  bosom, 
.Tiirobe  so  divinely  I 

Ah,  ne'er  have  I  known  this, 
On  earth  whilst  abiding  I 

Lonely  I  wander, 
Lonely,  loye  truly ; 
Lonely  I  suffer, 
Bitterly,  bitteriy.! 

And  even  in  dying. 
Still  I  bve  lonely  I 

O  mother,  0  mother! 
Take  me,  oh  take  me 
Hence  from  the  cold  woild. 
Hence  from  its. sorrows! 

Glittering  spark. of  light, 
From  the  dust  call  me.! 
Lift  me  from  darkness, 
Baise  me  to  splendour! 

A  violent  thunder-dap,  which  echoed  throngh  the  whole 
castle,  interrupted  her  song ;  to  this  succeeded  others,  even 
more  rapidly  and  more  wolentfy.  A  wiM  storm  began  to 
rage  at  the  same  time. 

*^  Is  anybody  here  ?"  asked  the  Blind.  I  went  up  to  her. 
She  said, ''  I  heard  music,  which  does  me  ;good.  IjOBd  me  to 
the  window." 

When  she  came  there,  she  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast, 
and  turned  her  face  to  heaven.  The  lightning  flashes  passed 
over  the  lovely  pale  face,  whilst  the  terrific  chips  of  thunder 
seemed  as  if  they  would  strike  down  the  being  which,  with  a 


kind  of  defyiiig  gladnees,  xuaed  a  calm  brow  towards  the 
spirit  .of  destruction. 

By  degrees,  violent  feelings  seemed  to  arise  in  Elifiabeth, 
tfmd  the  combat  in  nature  found  an  echo  in  her  soul.  Sud- 
xLenlj  she^exclaimedy  "  I  see  something !  A  fiery  hand,  with 
boirnixig  fingers,  passes  over  my  eyes !" 

She  .«toQd  a  moment,  as  if  m  eager  eameotation,  and  thjan: 
said,  with  a  kind  of  quiet  rapture,  '^  How  glorious,  haw 
^glorious,  the  siogiog  up  there  among  the  douds!  Bister- 
harmonies,  do  you  call  my  heart  P  Here,  in  my  breast,  is 
the  first  voice — there,  now  sounds  the  second.  Now  there 
is  unity — ^now  is  there  life  and  gladness !  Fire  of  heaven ! 
Maternal-breast !  clasp  me  in  a  .burning  embrace !  Mother, 
mother!  is  it  thy  voice  which  I  hear — ^thy  hand  which  I 
saw? — which  I  see— I  see  now  again?  Beckonest  thou 
me  ?     Callest  thou  me  ?" 

"  Air  !'*  shrieked  she  now  wildly  and  commandingly ;  "  lead 
me  out  into  the  free  air !  I  will  hear  my  mother's  voice — I 
will  fly  to  her  breast  and  be  warm  again.  Without  are  wings 
of  ^e,  they  will  sustain  me.  There  is  a  chariot — hear  now 
its  rolling !  it  will  take  me.  Hence,  hence !  dost  thou  not 
see  hands  ?  they  beckon.  Hearvoices  ?  they  call — ^ha !  dost 
thou  hear  ?" 

I  embraced  her  wi^  tenderness,  and  besought  her  to  re- 
main still.  She  interrupted  me,  as  she  solenmly  said,  '^  G-od 
may  refuse  to  hear  thy  last  prayer,  if  thou  refuse  mine.  He 
will  bless  thee,  if  thou  comply  with  mine.  Lead  me,  lead 
me  out  into  the  open  air!  It  wiU  be  the  last  time  that  I 
shall  ask  anytlung  from  thee.  Thou  knowest  not  how  all 
my  weal  and  woe  depends  upon  this  moment.  Lead  me  into 
my  kingdom — ^the  kmgdom  of  the  storm — there,  there  only 
shall  I  experience  peace,  Beata,  good  Beata !  See,  I  am 
quiet  and  collected,  I  am  not  mad.  Hear  me,  liear  my 
prayer !  I  have  lain  in  fetters  all  my  life — ^let  me,  only  for 
one  moment  be  free,  and  all  my  many  bleeding  wounds  will 
be  healed." 

I  had  not  courage  to  withstand  this  voice,  these  words.  I 
led  her  down  upon  the  terrace,  which  extends  on  the  wall  of 
rock  a  considerable  way  outside  the  castle.  The  young  girl 
who  was  Elisabeth!s  maid,  from  fear  of  the  storm,  would  not 
accompany  us. 

I  soon  repented  of  my  compliance.  Scarcely  were  we 
come  out  into  the  wild  uproar  of  nature,  than  Elisabeth  tore 
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herself  loose  from  me,  sprang  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then 
standing  still,  raised  a  loud  cry,  full  of  wild,  insane  delight. 
It  waa  a  scene  of  terrific  beauty.  The  lightnings  crossed 
around,  with  red  tongues,  the  whole  region ;  the  dtorm  swept 
around  us,  and  now  rolling,  now  whizzing  thunder-claps 
circled  over  our  heads.  Like  the  spirit  of  the  tempest,  the 
Blind  stood  upon  the  rocks  with  wild,  sorrowful  gestures. 
Then  she  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  together  in  insane 
gladness,  then  turned  herself  round  about  with  extended 
arms,  whilst  she  sung  with  a  strong  and  clear  voice : 

Lightning  and  flashing, 
Flaminz  waves  dashing, 
From  the  world's  sea  of  fire ! 
Wild  tempests  qoakine. 
And  riven  chains  breaung 
The  grave's  silence  dire  t 

Thuiders — and  aU  ye 

Mighty,  I  call  ye 

From  the  world's  sollen  breast, 

Behold,  in  a  woman 

Yonr  queen,  who  doth  summon 

You,  hear  my  behest  I 

Lightning,  forth  wing  thou, 
Sine  thou,  oh  sang  thou, 
Hau  Freedom  to  thee  I 

The  victor's  song  rings  now, 

Life  findeth  wings  now ; 

•  m  *  m 

I  am  the  free ! 

Again  she  laughed  wildly,  and  exclaimed,  **  How  glorious, 
how  glorious!  how  splendid !  How  glad  I  am,  glad!  glad! 
Now  is  my  day  of  rule  come ! — ^A  crown — a  crown  of  fire, 
will  descend  from  the  dark  clouds  and  be  placed  upon  my 
head.    My  day  is  at  hand,  my  time  is  come !" 

At  this  moment,  to  my  indescribable  comfort,  the  Colonel 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  unhappy  one. 

"  You  must,"  said  he,  "  return  to  your  room." 

With  a  hasty  movement,  Elisabeth  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his,  and  instead,  as  before,  of  submissively  complying 
with  his  wishes,  she  stood  now  before  him  proudly  and  inso- 
lently, with  the  look  of  a  Medea,  and  repeated,  **  My  hour  is 
come !  I  am  free !  Must  ?  Who  dares  to  say  that  word  to 
me,  here  in  this  place?  Stand  I  not  in  my  own  realm? 
Has  not  my  mother  fetched  me  in  her  arms  ?  Seest  thou 
not  how  her  arms  of  fire  embrace  me,  and  repel  thee  P" 
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The  Colonel,  who  dreaded  an  increasing  outbreak  of  her 
insanity,  wished  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  to  cany  her  again 
to  the  castle,  when  Elisabeth  hastily,  with  infinite  tenderness, 
laid  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said  to  him,  *'  So,  if  I 
clasp  thee  in  my  arms,  and  thou  me  in  thine,  then  will  my 
mother  take  us  up  both  in  her  bosom  of  fire.  What  bright 
and  heavenly  bliss !  This  is  my  day — my  hour  is  come !  I 
am  free,  and  thou  art  taken  captive.  I  defy  thee — I  defy 
thee  ever  again  to  become  free  T* 

"Was  it  the  word  defy  which  woke  the  defiance  of  the  man, 
or  was  it  some  other  feeling,  but  the  Colonel  suddenly  re- 
leased himself  from  Elisabeth's  arms,  and  stood  still  at  a  few 
paces  distance  from  her. 

"  Yes,  I  defy — I  defy  thee  T'  continued  she.  "  Thou  hast 
fettered  my  limbs,  thou  hast  bound  my  tongue ;  and  yet  I 
now  stand  before  thee  powerful  and  strong,  and  like  light- 
ning, will  launch  against  thee  the  fearful  words.  *I  love 
thee !  I  love  thee !'  Thou  canst  no  longer  forbid  them  to 
me,  thy  wrath  is  powerless.  The  thunder  is  with  me — the 
tempest  is  with  me !  Soon  shall  I  be  wibh  them  above,  for 
ever.  Like  a  cloud  upon  thy  heaven  shall  I  follow  thee  all 
thy  life ;  like  a  pale  ghost  shadl  I  hover  above  thy  head  ;  and, 
when  aU  is  silent  around  thee,  thou  shalt  hear  my  voice  ex- 
claiming— *  I  love  thee  1  I  love  thee !'  " 

A  strange  and  deep  emotion  seemed  to  have  overcome  the 
Colonel ;  he  stood  immovable,  with  his  arms  folded,  but  dark 
fire  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

Elisabeth  continued  with  a  quiet  enthusiasm,  ''  Oh,  how 
deeply  have  I  loved  thee  1  So  deeply,  so  warmly  no  mortal 
ever  loved !  Heaven,  which  thunders  above  my  head — earth, 
which  soon  wiU  open  mv  grave — you,  take  I  for  eternal  wit- 
nesses !  Hear  my  word !  Understand  thou,  thou,  my  life's 
beloved  torment,  noble,  lofty  object  of  all  my  thoughts — of 
my  love,  of  my  hatred,  yes,  my  hatred — hear  how  it  sounds 
— *  I  love  thee !' — with  my  bemg's  most  inward,  most  holy 
life  have  I  loved  thee ; — deep  as  the  sea,  but  pure  as  heaven 
was  my  feeling.  Thou  hast  not  understood  it — nobody  on 
earth  could  understand  it — my  mother  knew  it — and  J2ij 
who  is  above  us  all.  If  we  had  lived  in  a  world  where  words 
and  deeds  could  be  as  innocent  as  feelings  and  thoughts — ob 
then,  like  a  bright,  warm  flame  might  I  have  enclosed  and 

2e 
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flhone  around  thy  existence — ^have  penetrated  thee  with 
felicity — have  burned  a  pure  sacrificial  flame  for  thee  alone. 
Such  was  my  love.  But  thou  didst  not  understand  it — ^thou 
didst  not  love  me — ^and  thou  repulsed  me,  and  thou  forsook 
me — ^and  I  became  guilty — ^but  loved  nevertheless — ^and  love 
now — and  always,  and  eternally — and^ — alone  /" 

"  Alone !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  whilst  a  powerful  feel- 
ing seemed  to  transport  him  out  of  himself.       . 

"  Yes,  alone,"  repeated  the  Blind,  coni^sed  and  trembling, 
"  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  sometimes  suspected — ^but 
— oh,  my  G-od,  my  God !  could  it  be  possible  ?  Oh  say,  is 
it  possible  ?  By  the  eternal  happiness  whidi  thou  deserves!^ 
— and  which  never  can  be  mine, — ^by  the  light  which  thou 
seest,  and  which  I  ne¥er  shall  behold^ — I  conjure  thee — say, 
say,  hast  thou  loved  me  ?" 

A  moment's  perfect  silence  reigned  in  nature.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  would  listen  to  the  answer,  which  I  also  awaited  with 
trembling  anxiety.  At  length,  pale,  slow  lightning  flamed 
around  us. 

Solemnly,  with  a  strong,  almost  powerful  expression  in  his 
voice,  the  Colonel  said : 

"  Yes !" 

The  Bliud  raised  her  countenanee  beaming  with  supep- 
human  bliss,  whilst  the  Colonel  continued  with  violent  and 
deep  emotion : 

"  Yes,  I  have  loved  thee,  Elisabetii,  loved  thee  with  i^e 
whole  power  of  my  heart — ^but  God's  power  in  my  soul  was 
more  powerful,  and  kept  me  from  billing.  My  severity  alone 
has  saved  thee  and  me.  My  love  was  not  pure  as  thine.  It 
was  not  the  poison  which  thy  hand  gave  io  me,  which  dis- 
turbed my  health — ^it  was  the  combat  with  passion  and  de- 
sire— it  is  the  care  for  thee.  Elisabeth!  Elisabeth!  thou 
hast  been  inflniijely  dear  to  me^ — ^thou  art  so  yet — ^Elisabeth." 

Elisabeth  hea^d  him  no  longer ;  she  sunk  down  as  it  weie 
under  the  load  of  happiness  which  fell  upon  her ;  and  I  sprang 
towards  her  at  the  moment  when  she  fell  like  one  dying  upon 
the  earth,  whilst  her  Hps  whispered  mih  an  indsseoribable  ex- 
pression of  happiness,  '^  He  has  loved  me  !'^ 

The  Colonel  and  I  w@pe  scarcely  able  to  carry  her  to  her 
chamber.  I  trembled — hiB  strength  waa  aa  if  paralysed.  A 
sweat  of  anguisdi  hung  in  drops  oil  hia  hraw. 
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Elisabeth  reccrveied,  in  a  short  time,  her  consoionBiiess ; 
but  when  she  re-opened  her  eyes,  and  the  stream  of  life  again 
mshed  through  her  reins,  she  merely  whispered,  "  H«  has 
not  despised! — He  has  loyed  me!"  and  remained  still  and 
calm,  as  if  she  had  closed  her  account  with  the  world — as  if 
she  had  nothing  left  for  her  to  wish. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  the  storm  raged 
terrifically,  but  iAie  liffhtninffs  shone  now  upon  the  counte- 
nanoe  of  ^  Blind,  bluning  with  inward  happiness. 

Prom  this  moment,  and  during  the  few  days  which  she  yet 
lived,  all  was  changed  to  her.  AH  was  peace  and  gentleness. 
She  spoke  seldom,  but  pressed  kindly  and  gratefiiUy  the 
hands  of  those  who  approached  the  bed  upon  which  she  lay 
almost  immovable.  She  was  frequently  heard  to  say  in  an 
under  voice,  "  He  has  loved  me !" 

One  day  her  Honour  stood  beside  Elisabeth,  who  did  not 
fleem  aware  of  her  presence,  ^id  she  repeated  with  indescrib- 
able delight  the  words  so  dear  to  her.  I  saw  an  expression 
of  pain  depicted  on  l^e  mild,  kind  countenance  of  her  Honour 
— saw  her  lips  tremble,  and  some  tears  roU  down  her  cheeks. 
She  turned  hastily,  and  went  out.  I  followed  her,  for 
she  had  forgotten  her  bunch  of  keys.  We  went  through 
the  ante-room.  The  Colonel  sate  there,  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  hand,  as  if  he  were  reading.  He  had  his  back  turned  to 
vm.  Her  Honour  stole  softly  behind  him,  kissed  his  fore- 
head, and  stifled  her  sobs,  as  she  went  into  the  bedroom. 
The  Colonel,  astonished,  looked  after  her,  glanced  then  upon 
his  hand  wet  with  the  tears  of  his  wife,  Mssed  them  away, 
and  resumed  his  thoughtful  posture.  After  a  moment  I  fol- 
lowed her  Honour  into  her  bed-chamber,  but  she  was  not 
there ;  her  hynnirbook  lay  open  upon  the  sofii,  and  its  leaves 
bore  traces  of  tears.  At  length  I  found  her,  after  I  had 
gone  about  through  all  the  rooms,  in  the  kitdien,  where  she 
was  rather  seolding  the  cook,  because  she  had  forgotten  to 
cut  the  cutlets  from  a  breast  of  lamb  which  was  frizzling  over 
the  fire;  which  oversight  actually  was  unpardonable,  as  I 
already  had  told  her  twice  thatwe  ^ould  have  breast  of  lamb 
for  dinner,  and  cutiets  for  supper. 

"  One  caoBOt  trust  to  any  one  but  oneself,^'  said  her 
Honour  to  me,  a  littie  piqued,  as  I  gave  to  her  her  bunch  of 
keyi. 

2e2 
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I  now  left  Elisabeth  neither  day  nor  night. 
With  an  astonishing  rapidity  her  earthly  existence  seemed 
to  speed  towards  its  end.     It  seemed  as  if  the  first  word  of 
affection  which  she  had  heard,  had  been  the  signal  of  her 
afflicted  soul's  deliverance. 

It  is  so  with  many  children  of  the  earth.  They  strive 
against  the  sting  of  affliction  for  many  and  many  a  year — 
live,  suffer,  and  contend.  The  sting  is  broken,  and  they  jGeJI 
down  powerless.  Happiness  reaches  to  them  her  beaker. 
They  set  their  lips  to  the  purpl®  ^^g® — ^^^  ^i®  • 

Besides  Helena  and  myself.  Professor  L  was  almost 

constantly  with  Elisabeth.  In  part  he  read  aloud  to  her,  in 
part  he  talked  with  us  in  a  manner  which  was  calcidated  to 
elevate  her  slumbering  feelings  of  religion,  and  strengthen 
her  faith  in  the  dear  truths  which  stand  like  bright  angels  by 
the  couch  of  the  dying. 

Once  he  proposed  to  her  several  questions  on  the  condition 
of  her  own  mind.  She  replied,  "  I  now  have  not  strength  to 
think  clearly.  I  have  not  power  to  examine  myself.  But 
I  feel — I  have  a  hope  —  I  have  a  presentiment  of  clear- 

ness  I 

"  May  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee !"  said 

Professor  L ,  with  quiet  dignity  and  prudence. 

The  next  day  Elisabeth  besought  the  whole  family  to 
assemble  around  her.     As  we  all,  together  with  Professor 

L ,  were  assembled  in  mournful  silence  in  her  room, 

Elisabeth  caUed  by  name  those  whom  she  wished  to  approach 
her  bed — seized  their  hand,  kissed  it,  as  she  uttered  with 
humble  devotion  the  word,  "  Eorgive !"  So  she  went  through 
them  all.  No  one  was  able  to  speak^  and  that  mournful 
"Eorgive!  forgive!"  was  the  only  sound  which  interrupted 
the  sad  murmur  of  sighs.^ 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  stood  there  now  together.  Elisa- 
beth was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  breathed  heavily  and 
with  difflcully.  At  last  she  said,  "  Will  my  uncle  come  to 
me?" 

The  Colonel  went  forward — she  extended  her  arms  to  him 
— ^he  bent  himself  down  to  her — ^they  kissed.  Ot,  what  a 
kiss  1    The  first  and  the  last— that  of  love  and  of  death  I 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Pale  as  one  d3ring,  and  with  un- 
certain steps,  the  Colonel  withdrew.    With  trembling  voice 
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Elisabeth  said,  "Lift  me  up  out  of  bed,  and  lead  me  to 
Mrs.  H- ." 

We  did  so.  She  showed  an  unusual  strength,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  persons,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  her  Honour,  who  did  not  seem  aware  of  her  design, 
sate  weeping. 

"Assist  me,"  said  Elisabeth,  "and  place  me  upon  my 
knees.'* 

Her  Honour  rose  up  hastily,  to  prevent  it  being  done; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Elisabeth  hastily  lay  at  her  feet,  kiss- 
ing them,  whilst  she  stammered  forth,  with  convulsive  sighs, 
"Forgive!  forgive!" 

She  was  borne  almost  lifeless  again  to  her  bed. 

TVom  this  moment  the  Colonel  did  not  again  leave  her. 

Through  the  night  which  succeeded  this  day,  and  the  day 
following,  she  lay  still,  but  seemed  to  suffer  physical  pain. 

In  the  evening,  as  Professor  L ,  the  Colonel,  and  i  sate 

silently  by  her  bed,  she  woke  out  of  a  still  sliunber,  and  said 
aloud,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  He  has  loved  me !  Lord,  I  thank 
thee !" 

After  this  she  sank  into  a  kind  of  sleep  or  stupor,  which 
continued  probably  an  hour.  Her  breath,  which  during  this 
time  had  been  very  rapid,  became  feeble  by  degrees.  A  long 
pause  occurred — then  came  a  sigh — ^then  a  longer  interval — 
and  then  again  a  sigh.  All  at  once  the  breath  seemed  to 
cease.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  A  slight  spasm  passed 
through  the  limbs — then  a  violent  sigh  or  gasp,  followed  by 
a  sadly-moumfiil  sound — and  all  was  still. 

"  She  has  ceased  to  be !"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  death-pale  brow. 

"  She  sees  now !"   said  Professor  L ,  and  raised  a 

solemn  and  beaming  look  to  heaven. 

The  joyous  air  of  the  simimer  evening  played  in  through 
the  open  window,  and  the  birds  sang  gaily  without  in  the 
honeysuckle  hedge.  A  gentle  rose  light,  a  reflection  of  the 
lately  descended  sun,  diffused  itself  through  the  chamber, 
and  spread  an  illuminating  glory  over  the  deceased. 

She  now  lay  still  and  free  from  pain !  She  who  so  long  had 
combated  and  despaired — so  calm,  so  still  now !  Her  rich 
brown  hair  fell  over  the  white  pillow,  and  even  down  to  the 
floor.     On  her  lips  was  an  extraordinary  smile,  fuU  of  an  ex- 
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pression  of  Bublkne  knowledge.  I  hare  seen  thafc  snule  upon 
the  lips  of  many  who  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  angel  of 
eternity  has  impressed  upon  them  his  kiss. 

Peaceful  moment,  in  which  a  heart  which  has  so  long 
throbbed  with  disquiet  and  pain,  expeiiencee  rest!  Peaceful 
moment,  which  reconciles  every  enemy  to  us,  which  drawa 
near  to  us  erery  friend,  casts  obhvion  oyer  erery  error,  the 
beams  of  glory  over  every  virtue,  which  opens  the  blind  eye* 
and  releases  the  bonds  of  the  soull  Beautiful  and  peaceiful 
mcment,  although  borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  nocturnal  angel, 
thou  smilest  towards  me  like  the  rosy  hue  of  morning ;  and 
when  I  see  thee  advance  towards  another,  I  have  many  a 
time  longed  thou  shouldst  come  for  me  also. 

Elisabeth  was  no  more.  She  had  been  like  a  gloomy 
thunder-doud,  and  darkened  the  bright  heaven  of  existence 
which  most  nearly  surrounded  her.  When' she  was  gene, 
all  experienced  a  sentiment  of  peace  and  seciurity.  Many 
tears  were  consecrated  to  her  mournful  memory,  but  no 
heart  recalled  her.  Pitiable  Elisabeth!  thou  first  gayest 
peace  when  thy  own  heart  enjoyed  it  in  the  grave. 

We  see  every  day  that  the  most  insignifieant,  the  least 
endowed  pessona,  but  who  are  kind  and  gentle,  become  more 
beloved  in  the  world  and  more  lamented  than  the  distin- 
guished, richly  gifted,  who  misuse  their  talent ;  who,  with  all 
their  beauty,  their  mind,  their  warmth  of  heart,  have  not 
made  one  being  happy. 
'  The  Colonel  alooa  retained  for  .a  long  time  a  gloomy  state 
of  mind,  and  was  more  reserved  than  common  towards  his 
wife  and  children.  Their  tenderness  and  attentions,  how- 
ever, as  weiQ  as  the  beneficial  c^ration  of  time,  by  -degrees 
dissipated  this  gloom,  when  drcumstances  connected  with 
his  domestic  circle  anew  shook  his  rest,  and  agitated  his 
nafciirally  powerful  fBelings. 

One  dff)r,  Arvid's  father.  General  P— -,  burst  into  the 
Colonel's  room,  fuU  of  fury.  First  of  aU,  he  relieved  his 
heart  by  a  salvo  of  curses  and  oaths ;  and  when  the  CdkmeL 
eoldly  asked  what  it  all  meant,  he  stammered  forth,  almost 
besi^ himself,  "  What  does  it  mean  ?    What  does  it  mean? 
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Thousand    d        Is !      It    means    that    your — your — your 

daughter  is  a  cursed " 

"Q-eneral  P !"  said  the  Colonel,  in  a  voice  which 

brought  the  angry  man  quickly  to  himself,  and  who  repHed 
srather  more  quietly,  "  It--it — it — means  that  your  daughter 
^lays  with  truth  and  fstith,  that  she  befools — ^fetch  me  seven 
thousand ! — that  she  will  break  off  with  Arvid,  will  return  to 
liim  the  betrothal  ring.  Petch.me  seven !  that  Arvid  is  be- 
side himself,  that  he  will  shoot  himself  through  the  head,  se 
violent  and  frantic  as  he  is ;  and  that  I  shall  be  a  miserable, 
childless  old  man  T'  Here  a  few  tears  rolled  down  the  old 
gentleman's  cheeks,  and  he  continued  in  a  voice  in  which  anger 
and  pain  contended:  ''  She  sports  with  my  son's  peace" — 
sports  with  my  grey  hairs.  I  loved  her  so  tenderly ;  as  « 
rather,  brotiber,  as  a  fi^tiier.  I  had  set  my  hope  of  happiness 
in  the  evening  of  my  life  upon  her.  It  will  be  the  death  of 
me.  She  says  directly  to  my  Arvid' s  face  that  she  will  ndt 
have  him ;  ddiectly  in  my  son's  fuse  !  Petch  me  seven  thou* 
Bsnd  I  He  will  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  countrj« 
He  will  shoot  himself,  broker ;  he  will  shoot  his  brains  out, 
I  say;  and  I  shall  be  a  childleBS,  miserable  old  man," 
etc.  etc. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  heard  all  this  in  the  most  perfect 
sUenee,  now  rang  i^  beU  violently.  I  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  went  in  to  the  Colonel,  in  order  a  little  to  reconnoitre, 
and  to  prepare  Jul^  for  that  which  awaited  her. 

The  Colonel's  countenance  betrayed  anger  and  severity. 
He  desired  me  to  tell  Julie  to  come  down  to  him. 

I  found  JuHe  in  the  greatest  anxiety;  but,  &om  the 
General's  visit  to  her  Mher,  prepared  for  that  which  was 
before  her. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  she,  growing  pale  at  my  message, 
"  it  must  come  out — it  cannot  be  helped." 

"  But  hast  thou  actually,"  I  asked,  "broken  off  with  thy 
bridegroom  ?" 

"I  have— I  have  probably,"  answered  she,  troubled  and 
fall  of  Anxiety ;  "  I  cannot  now  tell  aU — ^yesterday  evening  a 
word  escaped  me  against  Aprvid — he  was  cold  and  scornful — 
I  was  violent,  he  was  in  a  passion  and  rode  away  in  anger." 

Again  we  heard  the  Colonel's  bell. 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  Julie,  and  pressed  her  hands  to 
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her  heart,  "  now  I  must  go — and  must  have  courage.  Ah ! 
if  it  were  not  for  his  contemptuous  look — ^teli  me,  Beata — 
did  papa  look  very  solemn  ?" 

I  could  not  say  no ;  prayed  her  not  to  hurry  herself — ^to 
consider  well  her  own  promise,  once  so  solemnly  given,  the 
Coloners  strict  principles  regarding  the  sanctity  of  such  a 
promise. 

"  Ah,  I  cannot — I  cannot !"  was  all  that  Julie  was  able  to 
say,  while  trembling  and  pale  she  went  down  stairs  to  the 
Coloners  room.  When  she  came  to  the  door  she  paused, 
as  if  to  strengthen  her  resolve,  said  "  I  must !"  and  went  in. 

In  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour  Julie  came  into 
Helena's  room,  where  I  also  was,  and  looked  quite  incon- 
solable. She  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa,  laid  her  head 
upon  Helena's  knee,  and  began  sobbing  loudly  and  violently. 
The  good  Helena  sate  silent,  but  sympathetic  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks,  and  fell  like  pearls  upon  Julie's  golden 
plaits  of  hair.  When,  after  a  little  time,  Julie's  suffering 
seemed  somewhat  to  allay  itself,  Helena  said  tenderly,  as  she 
passed  her  fingers  between  her  sister's  rich  curls,  "  I  have 
not  arranged  thy  hair  to-day,  sweet  Julie.  Sit  up  a  moment, 
and  it  shall  soon  be  done." 

"  Ah,  cut  off  my  hair ! — I  will  be  a  nun !"  replied  Julie ; 
but  for  all  that  rose  up,  dried  her  eyes,  let  her  sister  arrange 
her  hair,  assisted  Helena  with  hers,  and  was  calmer. 

So  certain  is  it,  that  the  little  occupations  of  every-day  life 
possess  a  wonderful  power  to  dissipate  troubles. 

When  we  inquired  what  had  really  happened,  Julie  re- 
plied— "  This  has  happened,  that  I  am  condemned  for  the 
whole  remainder  of  my  life  to  do  penance  for  the  thought- 
lessness of  one  moment — and  to  be  a  wretched  being — that 
is  to  say — if  I  submit  to  the  sentence — but  I  will  not-^rather 
papa's  displeasure — rather " 

"  Ah,  Julie,  Julie !"  interrupted  Helena,  "  think  well  about 
what  you  say  1" 

"  Helena,  you  know  not  what  I  suffer,  how  I  have  struggled 
with  myself  for  a  long  time.  You  know  not  how  clearly  I 
see  the  lamentable  and  the  miserable  part  of  my  fate,  if  I 
must  be  Arvid's  wife.  Ah!  I  have  hitherto  been  as  if 
asleep,  and  sleeping  I  gave  him  my  hand,-^now  I  am  awake 
— and  should  not  withdraw  it  if  I  saw  that  I  gave  it  to 
a " 
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"  Arvid  is  a  good  young  man,  Julie !" 

"What  do  you  call  good,  Helena?  Those  who  merely 
are  not  bad  ?  Arvid  (I  have  tried,  I  have  proved  it)  seemed 
good,  because  he  has  not  been  tempted  to  be  bad ;  calm  and 
collected,  because  he  troubled  himself  about  nothing  but  his 
own  convenience;  reasonable,  because  he  sees  no  farther 
than  his  nose  extends.  Ah!  he  is  merely  a  collection  of 
laegatives — why  should  one  fear  to  add  to  his  collection,  and 
make  him  a  present  of  another  no  !  Do  not  imagine  that  it 
will  trouble  him  long — he  does  not  love  me — he  cannot  love, 
he  has  no  feeling !  Ah !  he  is  a  bit  of  damp  wood,  which 
my  little  fire  would  in  vain  strive  to  kindle ;  the  flame  would 
by  degrees  vanish  in  smoke,  and  in  the  end  quite  go  out." 

"  If  even,  sweet  Julie,  Arvid  be  not  the  man  whom 
you  deserve,  and  who  would  make  you,  as  your  hus- 
band, happy,  why  should  not  your  fire  nevertheless  bum 
clearly  ?  Arvid  is,  indeed,  not  bad ;  he  would  never  become 
a  spirit  of  torment  to  you.  How  many  wives  are  there  united 
to  husbands  who  beyond  all  comparison  stand  far  below  them, 
yet  who  develop  themselves  as  noble  and  excellent  beings ; 
create  happiness  and  prosperity  around  them,  and  enjoy  hap- 
piness through  the  beautiful  consciousness  of  fulfilling  theur 

duty.     See  our  cousin,  Mrs.  M ,  how  estimable  and  how 

amiable  she  is !    And  what  a  man  is  her  husband !    Look  at 
Emma  S ;  look  at  Edda  E ." 

"  Yes,  and  look  at  Penelope  and  sisters  and  company — ah, 
Helena,  these  women  have  my  high  esteem,  my  reverence,  my 
admiration.  I  would  reseihble  them  ;  but  one  thing  I  know 
clearly — ^that  I  cannot  do  so.  That  independence  in  opinion 
and  judgment,  that  calmness,  that  clearness,  that  certainty 
and  perspicuity  of  principle,  which  are  so  necessary  when  in 
married  life  one  would  take  the  lead — this  I  have  not — not  at 
all !  I  am  exactly  one  who  requires  to  be  guided — I  am  a 
vine-branch,  and  need  the  oak  for  support.  At  this  moment 
my  understanding  has  developed  itself — I  feel  a  better 
being  arising  within  me — a  new  world  opening  itself 
for  me !  Woidd  that  I  might  wander  through  it  on 
the  hand  of  a  husband  whom  I  could  love  and  esteem ; 
.whosfe  heart  would  reply  to  the  purifying  fire  within  mine ; 
who  with  the  light  of  his  clear  imderstanding  would  illumine 

the  twilight  in  my  soul ;  (behold  Professor  L ,  thought 

I) — oh,  how  much  better  a  being  should  I  then  be ! — and 
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arrive  at  a  goal  whicli  I  now  rather  imagine  than  see.  But 
with  Arvid,  see  Helena,  with  Arrid — ^m^  world  would  be  like 
a  store-room — I  myself  Hke  a  bit  of  mouldy  cheeee.'* 

"  What  a  comparison,  dear  Julie!" 

'^  It  is  truer  than  you  think.  Ah^  it  is  a  mournful  a£E^ 
this  marrying.  There  are  a  great  man^  with  whom  it  has 
happened  as  it  now  might  happen  with  me-— th&y  have 
hoisted  the  sail  of  matrimony  in  fboliBfanaBa — have  faaieied 
they  should  reach  the  island  of  bUfis — ^and  haTe  been  BtEanded, 
and  faed  for  the  whole  of  their  lives  upon  a  sand^bonk.  like 
the  oyster  in  its  shell,  they  hare  crept  about  and  Bcmght  for 
a  litUe  sunshine,  till  the  merci&l  waine  came " 

"Julie!  Julie!" 

"  Helena !  Helena !  It  is  a  sketch  from  eyery-^y  life ; 
every  day  strengthens  its  truth.  How  many  noble  natures 
have  been  ruiaed  in  this  way  P  ^rid  so  will  mine  be,  if  I  am 
not  able  in  time  to  sail  past  the  sand-bu^." 

"  JuHe  I  I  fear  that  this  cannot  be  done.  .Papa's  piin- 
ciples  are  imsnovable;  and  itmong  these  stands  foremost 
firm  adherence  to  a  promise.  And  I  think  that  he  is  per- 
fectly right.  Besides,  as  regards  the  annulling  of  a  betrotlml, 
the  taking  back  of  a  giv^a  promise  of  marriage,  there  lies  in 
it  a  something  so  deeply  wounding  to  female  deHcair^,  that  I 
consider " 

'' Delicacy  her^,  and  delicacy  there!  loonsid^it  quite 
indelicate,  and  in  particular  quite  absurd,  that  a  whole  life's 
happiness  should  be  sacrificed  to  ddicacy." 

"  Could  you  be  happy,  Julie,  if  you  lost  the  aflfeeioon  cf 
your  j&iends — of  your  &ther — the  esteem  of  the  world  ?" 

"  The  esteem  of  the  world — I  would  not  give  many  stivers 
for  it !  but  the  esteem  of  those  whom  I  k^e — ah,  Helena, 
Beata — ^is  it  indeed  possible  that  I  could  lose  that  P  Then 
it  certainly  would  be  better  that  I  condemned  myself  to  be 
unhappy " 

"  You  shall  not  be  unhappy,  Julie,"  said  Helena,  as  with 
tearful  eyes  she  clasped  her  sister  in  her  arms — ''  you 
shall " 

"  Of  that  you  know  nothing,  Helena,"  interrupted  Julie, 
with  irritable  impatienee ;  ''  /  know  that  I  should  be  so. 
There  is  a  something  st^,  besides  Arvid's  unworthiuess, 
which  would  make  me  so;  it  is  the  certainty  that  I  have 
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missed  my  goal — the  certainty  that  I  might  have  had  a 
nobler,  a  happier  lot — that  I  might  have  liv^  upon  earth  for 
the  h^pinesa  of  a  superior  and  excellent  being.  Ah,  I  feel 
it.  I  might,  like  a  lark,  have  winged  myself  on  high  in  free- 
dom, light,  and  song ;  and  now,  now  1  shall,  as  I  feared, 
GTSwl  abont  on  the  sand-bank  of  li&,  like  an  oyster,  draggii^ 
along  with  me  my  prison  !'^ 

By  the  repetitian  of  this  horriye,  but  no  leas  correct  com- 
parison, a  new,  yehement  grief  overcame  Julie :  she  threw 
herself  again  down  on  the  soia,  and  remained  the  whole  day 
without  eating,  or  being  willing  to  hear  any  consolation. 
Hisr  HJonour,  partly  herself,  «ad  partly  in  my  person,  ran 
incesaant]||r  np  and  down  stairs  with  drops  and  smelling- 
watera. 

Julie  was  really,  though  not  seriously,  unwell,  and  re- 
mained two  days  in  her  chamber,  during  which  she  did  not 
see  her  father.  Neither  Lieutenamt  Axrid  nor  the  Greneral 
w^ere  heard  of  during  these  days,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
Julie. 

Her  Honour  had  always  had  her  own  little  tactics,  or 
domestic  poli^,  whenever  any  misunderston  ding  occurred 
between  her  husband  and  her  children ; — ^namely,  when  she 
talked  with  the  first,  her  words  were  always  on  the  side  of 
the  latter ;  and  with  the  latter  she  asserted  and  proved  to 
them  that  the  first  was  in  the  right.  Her  heart  was,  I 
fimcy,  often  a  deaertex  to  the  side  of  the  weaker,  because 
when,  in  certain  cases,  everything  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  iron  will  of  the  C/olonel,  her  Honour  always  caressed  her 
children  with  redoubled  tenderness.  She  had  now  also 
talked  with  her  husband  in  Julie's  behalf^  and  for  the  re- 
leasijDig  her  from  her  engagement,  but  found  him  inflexible 
("  Impossible !"  said  her  Honour) ;  and  when  she  now  saw 
Julie  so  wretched,  she  was  imperceptibly  towards  him— not 
unfriendly — ^^God  forbid  ! — ^but,  nevertheless,  a  little  less 
firiendly ;  in  appearanee  (I'U  answer  for  it  that  it  was  not  so 
in  realitj^)  somewhat  less  anxious  about  his  comfort  and  satis- 
faction m  a  many  Httle  things.  A  certain'  impleasantness, 
hitherto  altogether  foreign  to  the  family,  prevailed  in  the 
hoiise  for  some  days. 

"  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet — ^Mahomet 
must  go  to  the  mountain,"  said  the  Colonel  to  me,  one 
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morning,  with  a  good-tempered  smile,  as  he  was  about  to  go 
up  the  stairs  which  led  to  Julie's  room. 

At  that  very  moment  a  travelling-carriage  drove  into  the 
court,  and  Comet  Carl,  with  a  flushed  and  almost  bewildered 
coimtenance,  sprang  out  and  up  the  steps,  embraced  with 
silent  fervency  his  parents  and  sisters,  and  besought,  after 
this,  a  moment's  conversation  with  his  father. 

The  moment  extended  to  an  hour,  when  the  Comet,  with 
a  pale  and  disturbed  countenance,  came  alone  out  of  his 
father's  room.  As  if  unconsciously,  he  went  through  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  into  her  Honour's  boudoir, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  either  of  her  or  me,  and  seated 
himself  silently  with  his  elbows  rested  upon  a  table,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  daylight  distressed 
him. 

Her  Honour  observed  him  with  maternal  anxiety ;  at 
length  she  rose,  stroked  his  cheek  with  her  hand  caressingly, 
and  said  to  him,  "  My  good  boy,  what  is  amiss  with  thee  r" 

"Nothing!"  answered  the  Comet,  with  a  low  and  sup- 
pressed voice. 

"  Nothing  ?"  repeated  her  Honour.  "  Carl,  thou  makest 
me  anxious — thou  art  so  pale— thou  art  unhappy!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Cornet,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

"  My  child,  my  son !    "What  ails  thee  ?" 

«  Everything !" 

"  Carl !  and  thou  hast  a  mother  who  would  give  her  life 
for  thy  happiness !" 

"My  good  mother!"  exclaimed  the  Comet,  and  clasped 
her  in  his  arms ;  "  forgive  me  !" 

"  My  best  child !  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  thee  ?  Tell 
me  what  thou  wantest — ^tell  me  aU !  It  must  have  an  outlet 
some  way — I  cannot  live  and  see  thee  unhappy !" 

"  I  must  be  unhappy,  if  I  cannot  obtain,  or  rp,ise  on  bond, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  rixdollars.  If  I  do  not  get  them 
to-day,  Hermina  is — my  Hermina  is  in  a  few  days  the  wife 
of  another  !  Q-ood  heavens !  the  happiness  of  my  whole 
life,  and  that  of  another,  I  would  purchase  with  this  beg- 
garly money — and  it  is  denied  me !  I  have  spoken  with  my 
father— opened  to  him  my  heart — told  him  all.  He  has  this 
sum — I  know  it— and  he " 

"  And  he  has  denied  thee  ?" 
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"  Positively,  decidedly.  He  says  that  it  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  unhappy  and  the  needy ;  and  for  the  sake  of  these 
Buffering  strangers  he  makes  his  own  son  wretched!" 

With  this  the  Comet  started  up,  and  went  with  great 
strides  up  and  down  the  room,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  What  low 
being  has  dared  to  blacken  Hermina  to  my  father — this 
God's  holy  angel  ?    She  would  deceive  me !    She — she  loved 

the  detested  Q- !    He  only,  or  his  emissaries,  have  been 

able " 

Here  the  Comet  massacred  a  carriage  with  its  accompany- 
ing horses  (the  equipage  of  the  little  Dumplings)  ;  and  her 
Honour,  terrified,  removed  from  her  son's  neighbourhood  a 
vase  with  flowers,  whilst  she,  attentive  to  his  complaints, 
asked  anxiously, — "  But  why  ?    But  how  ?" 

"Do  not  ask  me  now!"  said  the  Comet,  impatiently. 
"  I  can  say  only  this  now,  that  my  life's  weal  or  woe  rests 
upon  my  obtaining  to-day  the  specified  sum  of  money.  I 
may  become  the  happiest  being  on  the  earth,  or  the  most 
unhappy;  and  not  I  alone " 

"  Carl !"  said  her  Honour,  solemnly,  "  look  at  me !  G-od 
bless  thy  honest  eyes,  my  son !  Yes,  I  know  thee.  Thou 
wilt  not  let  me  take  a  step,  the  consequences  of  which  I  may 
repent.'* 

"My  mother!  wouldst  thou  repent  having  effected  the 
happiness  of  my  life  ?'* 

"  It  is  enough,  my  child.  I  go  now  to  speak  to  thy  father. 
Wait  for  me  here." 

The  Comet  awaited  the  return  of  his  mother  in  a  violently 
excited  state  of  mind.  I  saw  that  in  a  moment  he  was  in 
that  delirium  of  youth  which  makes  it  appear  incredible  that 
any  one  can  oppose  their  wishes  or  their  wills.  Tn  such 
moments  people  cannot  bear  the  word  "impossibility." 
They  seem  to  themselves  as  if  they  could  command  the  sun 
even,  seem  as  if  they  could  tear  up  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  or,  which  is  all  the  same,  tear  up  the  principles  from 
a  firm  human  breast. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  Honour  returned.  JuHe 
and  Helena  accompanied  her.  She  was  pale ;  tears  glittered  on 
her  eyelids,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said,  "  Thy  father 
will  not ;  he  has  his  reasons ;  he  thinks  that  he  does  right, 
and  does  quite  certainly  what  is  best.  But,  my  good  child, 
thou  canst  be  assisted,  nevertheless.    Take  these  pearls  and 
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jewels.  They  are  mine — I  can  dispose  of  tbem — take 
them.  In  Stockholm  thoa  wilt  receive  a  considerable  sum 
for  them." 

^^  And  here,  and  here,  best  Carl,"  said  Julie  and  Helena, 
whilst  with  l^e  one  hand  they  offered  him  th^  treasures, 
and  threw  the  other  affectionately  around  his  neck ;  ^  take 
these  also,  Carl ;  we  pray  ikee,  take,  sell  all,  and  make  thysetf 
happy !" 

A  dark  crimson  flushed  the  countenance  of  the  young 
man,  and  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  At  that  moment 
the  Colonel  entered,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  riTeted  a 
keen  glance  upon  the  group  which  occupied  the  backgrouad 
of  the  room.  An  expression  of  anger,  mingled  with  sco^ 
lighted  up  his  face.  "  Carl !"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  strong 
voice,  ^'  if  thou  art  suffieieniiy  unworthy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  thy  moi^/^  and  sisters  to  satisfy  thy 
blind  passion,  then  I  despise  thee,  I  will  not  acknowledge 
thee  as  my  son." 

Deeply  unhappy,  and  now  so  deeply  misjudged,  t^  bit- 
terest mdignation  poured  its  gall  into  the  heart  of  the  young 
man.  He  was  deathly  pale,  his  lips  convulsively  compressed 
He  stamped  his  foot  violently,  and  was  out  of  the  door  like 
lightning.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  galloped  across  the  court. 
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"  Halloa  t  it  sounds  through  the  wood.^' 

Halloa  !  it  sounds.  The  hunted  fly,  and  the  hujoters  foUaw. 
What  is  the  game  ?  An  unhappy  human,  being.  Ar}i\  the 
hunters  ?  The  furies  of  anger,  <m  despair,  and  fi?enzy.  How 
tiiey  drive !  An  unexampl^i  chase !  The  hunted  fly,  and 
the  hunters  follow.  Hdloa!  halloa!  Th^  lose  not  the 
scent— they  follow— they  follow,  itoough  the  thickest  wood, 
over  the  danciag  billows,^  over  hill,  over  dale,  with  gaping 
jaws — ^will  swallow  their  prey — ^it  goes  bound  after  bound — 
but  runs  wearily  on  its  course.  Iblloa  1  halloa  t  it  will  aoim 
be  ended ! 

Onward !  onward  1  the  pursued  spurred  his  snorting  horsey 
which  flew  foaming  over  hedges  and  ditches*    Wild  tomolts 
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raged  in  his  soul.  Wrapt  in  a  dond  of  dust,  he  posted  over 
the  road  through  gloomy  and  wood-overgrown  txscts,  whilst 
he  sought  to  stixpify  every  feding,  every  thought  in  his  soul, 
flmd  listeiBed  only  to  the  admonitory  forward !  lorward !  which 
rung  in  every  throb  of  his  fever-wild  pulse. 

The  peaoefiil  inhabitants  of  liie  cottages,  which  he  rushed 
past  like  a  storm-wind,  sprang  in  astonishment  to  their  door, 
and  asked  in  wonder,  ''What  horseman  is  thai  who  is  run 
away  with  ?" 

And oneof  i^em  (Stina  Ander^s  daughter  at  Borum)  de- 
clared that  she  had  seen  a  hound  and  a  hare  come  forth ;  th« 
one  out  of  the  cottage^  and  the  other  out  of  the  wood,  and 
sitting,  the  one  opposite  the  other  with  staring  ^es ;  saw 
the  mid  rider;  after  which,  quite  bewildered  and  out  of 
sorts,  they  had  sprang  past  each  other ;  the  hare  into  the 
cottage,  the  dog  into  the  wood. 

The  wild  rider.  Comet  Carl,  made  no  halt  till  he  pulled 
up  at  the  gates  of  the  Wood-house,  so  well  known  to  us, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  sprung  up  the  steps.  All 
the  doors  in  the  upper  story  were  fastened;  all  was  still. 
He  sprang  down  the  steps.  All  the  doors  in  tiie  lower  story 
were  fastened;  all  was  still  and  dead.  He  sprang  across 
the  court  to  a  little  outbuilding,  and  pushed  open  a  door. 
There,  hunmdnga psahn,  and  spinning  nax  upon  a  whistling 
wheel,  sate  within  the  cottage  a  little,  wrinkled,  old  woman.. 

"  Where  are  the  gentlefo&s  ?  Where  is  Miss  Hermina  P" 
exclaiined  the  heated,,  almost  breathless  Comet; 

"  Ha  ?"  answered  the  little  old  spinning-woman. 

'^  Whese  are  the  gentlefoiks  ?"  cried  the  Comet,  with  an 
annihilating  voice  and  look. 

'^  What  d'ye  say  P'*  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  poked 
her  nose  eomfiNrtably  into  a  little  snuff-box. 

The  Comet  stamped.  (A  mended  cup  feH  down  from  the 
shelf,  three  crippled  glasses  jingled  together.)  '^  Are  you 
stone^af  P"  rairieked  he  at  the  highe^  pitch  of  his  voice. 
^^  I  ask  which  way  the  gentlefolks  from  here  are  gone  P*' 

^  Who^  way  ?-  To  Th(»rsborg,  does  the  gentleman  mean  ? 
Ay,  then,  gD  over  the  fields,  and " 

'^  I  ask,'*  sereamed  the  Comet,  very  loudly,  in  despair, 
f^  where  the  gentlefolks  are  g^ne  to  from  here  ?" 

"  To  Wresta  P    Yes,  yes — ^then  you  must  go        ** 
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"  It  is  beyond  all  patience  !*'  said  the  Comet,  in  despair, 
"  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad !" 

"  Ay,  av,  indeed  !'*  sighed  the  little  old  woman,  perplexed 
and  terrined  at  the  appearance  of  the  Comet's  anger,  and 
went  quickly  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  broken  cup. 

A  small  piece  of  money  upon  this  flew  under  her  nose, 
and  the  stranger  had  vanished. 

"  Q-od  preserve  me ! — Q-od  bless !"  stammered  the  as- 
tonished and  pleased  old  woman. 

Another  door  on  the  same  floor  now  flew  open  before  the 
powerful  grasp  of  the  Comet's  hand. 

On  the  hearth  sate,  beside  her  pig  (that  is  to  say  her 
child),  a  fat,  dear  mother,  feeding  her  little  bristly-haired  boy 
with  hasty-pudding. 

The  Comet  repeated  here  his  questions,  and  received  for 
answer — 

"  Yes,  they  are  set  off"." 

"  But  where  ?  say  where  ?  Did  they  leave  no  message — 
no  letter  for  me  ?" 

"  Letter  ?    Yes  ;  I  have  one  that  was  lefb  for  the  Comet 

H ,  and  I  was  just  thinking,  of  setting  out  with  it  to 

Thorsborg,  as  soon  as  I  have  put  a  drop  of  gruel  into  the  boy, 
poor  thing — eat,  boy  !" 

"  In  heaven's  name  give  me  here  the  letter  directly — haste, 
go  this  moment,  I  say,  after  it,  go " 

"  Yes,  yes — I'll  go  as  soon  as  I  have  put  these  drops  of 
gruel  into  the  boy.  He  is  hungry,  poor  creature — eat, 
boy!" 

"  I  will  feed  the  boy,  give  me  the  spoon — oqly  go  and 
fetch  the  letter  here  directly !" 

At  length  the 'woman  went  to  her  chest.  The  Comet 
stood  on  the  hearth,  took  gruel  out  of  the  pot  with  the  spoon, 
blew  it  with  anxious  countenance,  and  put  it  into  the  little 
fellow's  open  mouth.  The  woman  tumbled  the  things  about 
in  her  chest,  sought  and  sought.  Snuff'-box  and  butter-pot, 
stockings  and  under-petticoats,  hymn-book  and  bread,  came 
one  after  another,  and  lay  aU  about  the  floor— the  letter  not. 

The  Cornet  tramped  and  stamped  in  painful  impatience. 

"  Be  quick  there !     No,  is  it  not  there  ?    Ah !" 

"  Directly,  directljr !  wait  only  a  bit,  wait— here,  no,  here, 
— ^no,  wait  a  bit— wait." 
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Wait !  One  may  imagine  to  oneself  whether  the  Comet 
was  inclined  now  to  "  wait!" 

But  the  letter  was  not  forthcoming.  The  woman  put  by 
her  things,  and  muttered  between  her  teeth — 

**  It's  gone — ^it's  not  to  be  foimd !" 

"  Not  to  be  found !"  repeated  the  Comet,  and  poked  in 
his  impatience  a  spoonful  of  hot  gmel  into  the  throat  of  the 
boy,  who  set  up  a  loud  roar. 

The  letter  was  not  to  be  found.  "  The  boy  must  certainly 
have  picked  it  up,  have  torn  it  in  two  or  else  have  burned 
it ;"  and  the  dear  mother,  who  was  more  concerned  about 
her  boy's  trouble  than  the  Cornet's,  said  angrily  to  the 
latter,  "  Go  to  Lofstaholm,  there  you  can  say  good-by.  The 
gentlefolks  are  gone  there,  and  Miss  Agnes  was  here  to-day 
with  Miss  Hermina." 

The  Comet  left  a  rixdollar  as  a  plaster  for  the  scalded 
throat,  and  cursing  half  aloud  the  goose  and  the  gosling, 
mounted  Blanka  again,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
cropping  the  yellow  autumn-grass  which  grew  here  and  there 
in  the  court. 

Now  to  Lofstaholm.  Six  miles  had  to  be  got  over.  Blanka 
felt  the  spurs,  and  sprang  off  at  a  full  gallop. 

A  river  divides  the  road.  The  bridge  was  broken  down 
and  was  under  repair.  There  is  yet  another  way — but  that 
makes  a  bend  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Blanka  soon  snorted 
courageously  in  the  waves,  which  washed  the  foam  from 
neck  and  nose,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  rider  as  he  sate  in 
his  saddle. 

Two  travellers  at  some  little  distance  began  to  talk. 

"Do  you  know,  mother,"  said  the  one  thoughtfully  to  the 
other,  "  I  think  that  it  is  the  Neck  himself,  who  has  ridden 
on  the  black  mare  through  the  river." 

"  Do  you  know,  father,"  said  the  other,  "  I  think  it  is  a 
bridegroom  who  rides  to  his  beloved." 

"  G&ust  me,  my  old  woman !" 

"  Trust  me,  my  old  fellow !" 

And  "  trust  me,  my  reader,"  the  rider  stands  now  on  the 
opposite  shore;  and  forwards,  forwards  speeds  he  again 
through  wood  and  field. 

Poor  Blanka !  when  the  white  walls  of  Lofstaholm  shone 
forth  amid  the  green-yellow-brown  trees  thou  wast  not  very 
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£eu*  firom  being  knocked  up,  but  at  the  sight  of  them  the  lider 
somewhat  relaxed  his  speed,  and  when  come  into  the  courts 
Blanka  was  able  to  rest,  and  to  draw  breath  by  the  aide  of 
three  other  ridLog-horaeSy  which  proved  that  Loiataholm  had 
guests  at  this  moment. 

The  ironmafiter  and  knight,  Mr.  D-  ■ ,  sate  in  his  room  and 
contemplated  with  the  mien  of  a  satiedSied  connoisseur  sl  bead 
in  black  chalk,  done  by  the  promisuig  daughter  Eleonora. 

The  iron-maater'a  lady,  Mrs.  Emerentia  D ^  whose  maiden 

name  waa  J  ■  ,  stood  beside  him  reading  with  delighted  at- 
tention a  poem  en  the  pleasure  of  ''  Bural  Idfe  and  Simpli- 
eiiy,"  written  by  her  most  hopeful  son  Lara  Anders  (whom 
the  family  called  "the  little  Lord  Byron"),  as  G(»net  Qui 
stepped  violently  into  the  room,  and  after  a  slight  apology, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  what  people  thoi^ht  of  hm^ 
his  Btate  of  mind,  and  his  queations.  prayed  to  know  what 

was  known  here  of  the  hasty  departure  of  Baron  K and 

his  family. 

« I^othing  more  than  this,"  said  Ironmaster  D-  ,  and 
wrinkled  up  his  brow,  "  that  they  passed  by  here  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  that  Baron  3K1  ■  '  was  pleased  to  come  up 
here  and  say  rude  ijiings  to  me,  and  to  pay  me,  it  may  be,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sum  which  I  have  lent  to  him  out  of  pure 
kindness,  an  etemiiy  sinoe.-^A  Dido, — Comet  H  ■  ,  bj 
my  Eteoaora  ■  ■ '" 

Krg.  D  took  up  the  word*  "  The  Baxoness,  or  what 
must  one  call  her  (for  I  have  the  idea  that  she  is  no  more  a 
Baroness  than  I  am),  was  not  pleased  once  to  move  to  me 
from  the  carriage.  Yes,  yes,  one  gets  beautiful  thanks  for 
an  the  politeness  one  shows  to  people.  JSTo,  she  sate  as  bolt 
upright  and  tAiS  as  a  princess  in  her  carriage, — her  carnage 
say  I — ^yes,  very  pretty^-^oune  Gt  's  equipage  it  was» 
he  hunself  Bate  in  it  like  a  caught  bird  in  a  cage, — and  that 
perhaps  made  her  so  proud." 

"G 's    carriage?    G    ■  ■     with   themP"    cried  the 

Comet,  "  and  Hermina  ?" 

'^  Sate  iiiere,  and  looked  straight  before  her  like  a  turkey- 
hfflL  Tesy  I  have  been  quite  misfcaken  in  that  girL  I 
was  quite  sorry  for  her,  and  allowed  my  daughters  to  take 
a  little  trouble  About  her  and  encourage  her  musical  talent. 
Theros^  in  partieular,  waa  actually  bewiiiched  with  hec 
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But  I  soon  found  tbafc  I  had  committed  an  imprudence,  and 
thiub  neLther  she,  nor  her  &mil^,  were  in  any  respect  fit 
aocieiy  for  mj  daughters.  All  kind  of  strange  reports  are  in 
circulation  reiqpectmg  these  high-bred  gentrj — ^theyare  gone 
off  in  a  maimer " 

A  fier^ant  now  came  in  with  tobaeeo-pipes,  which  he 
arranged  in  &  comer  of  the  room.    The  Ironmaster  D  ■ 
thought  it  as  well  to  continue  the  oonversatLon  in  Erench. 

"  Oui,  e'est  une  yrai  scandale/'  said  he,  ^'  une  forgerie  de 
tramperie!  Unirrai  Mppon  «st  la'fille— je  sais  9a~etLe 
plus  extrem^nent  mauvais  sujet  et  sa  pere.'* 

"/&«  peie,"  corrected  Mrs.  D ,"et  le  pire  de  toute 

chose  c'eat  son  mere.  Tin  eonduite,  ohi  Ecoute,  eher  Comet, 
dans  Italie,  le  mere  et  le  fille  et  la  peie— " 

All  at  once  there  occurred  in  the  next  room  a  fearful 
n<Hse,  a  screaming,  a  laughing,  a  tumult,  a  jubilation  beyond 
all  comparison.  There  was  scraping  on  fiddles,  there  was 
jangling  with  shovels  and  tongs,  thio^  was  Hinging,  yelling, 
piping ;  and  in  the  nudst  of  this  din  were  heard  sSl  kind  of 
exdbmations,  of  which  this  alone  was  intelHgible^ 

^  Papal  papal  now  we  know  the  piece!  Now  the  scene 
is  in  order !    Hurra,  hurra !" 

The  jubdknt  herd  rushed  now  like  a  foaming  torrent  into 
the  room ;  but  when  the  wild  young  people  beheld  Comet 
Carl,  their  delight  was  beyond  all  boimda.  A  uniy^mBal  cry 
was  uttered: 

^'Iphigmie,  iJ^higenie!    Hurra,  hurra!     Comet  H 
Comet  Carl,  will  be  our  IpMgenie!    Hurca!    Long  liye 
Iphigenie  the  Second,  long  me  Comet  Iphigenie!    Long 
live '' 

"Death  and  the  devil!"  thcnight  the  Comet,  as  the  wild 
crowd  regukrl^  fell  upon  him,  and  endeavoozed  to  drag  him 
with  fliem,  jonid  the  cry,  "  Come,  Iphigenie!  Come,  Comet 
Carl,  hence,  hence !  We  will  have  a  rehearsal  immediately ! 
The  Comet  may  hold  his  part  in  his  hand — come,  come, 
(mly!" 

'' Hoeus-poeiM  over  Comet  Carl!  Fall  down  <m  your 
knees,  and  rise  up  as  Iphigenie." 

This  la^  was  basooned  Ibrth  by  the  fiweet  little  Agnes 
D .  ,  who  stood  on  tiptoes  to  nasf  a  veil  over  C(»net 
Carrs  head,  bnt  could  not  reach  up  to  his  ears.    lieutenant 
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Euttelin  came  to  her  assistance.    Eleonora  D and  Mina 

P had  abeady  swung  a  large  shawl  over  his  shoulders, 

and  three  young  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  wrap  him  round 
with  a  sheet,  which  should  be  a  gown.  Among  the  seconds 
of  the  Misses  D ,  Lieutenant  Arvid  was  also  to  be  seen. 

The  Comet  resisted ;  it  was  in  vain ;  he  raised  his  voice, 
shouted  to  and  with  them, — ^in  vain — he  could  not,  amid  the 
noise  around  him,  either  make  himself  understood,  or  heard. 

Actual  despair,  the  result  of  pure  vexation,  overcame  him, 
and  brought  him  to  a  desperate  resolution  Making  use  of  his 
strength,  not  in  the  most  polite  manner,  he  pushed  with  both 
arms  right  and  left  the  people  from  him,  tore  off  the  sheet, 
and — ran — ^ran  through  an  open  door,  which  he  saw  before 
him,  and  striking  into  a  long  row  of  rooms,  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  but  ran,  ran,  ran !  Ean  over  a  servant- 
girl,  three  chairs,  two  tables,  and  came  at  length  from  room 
to  room,  out  into  a  great. dining-room,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  porch.  This  the  Comet  knew,  and  was  just 
about  hastening  there,  when  he  was  aware  of  the  jubilant 
herd,  with  the  loud  cry  of  Iphigenie,  Iphigenie !  who  were 
coming  through  the  porch  to  meet  him.  The  Comet,  in  the 
greatest  distress  of  mind,  was  just  about  to  turn  round,  when 
he  saw  near  him  a  half-open  door  which  led  to  a  little  wind- 
ing staircase. 

He  shot  down  this  like  an  arrow.  It  was  dark  and  narrow 
— ^turned  and  turned.  And  when  at  length  his  feet  reached 
firm  land,  the  head  of  the  Comet  itself  began  to  turn  round 
too.  He  stood  in  a  little  dark  passage.  From  an  iron- door 
which  stood  ajar  gleamed  a  stripe  of  light.  The  Comet  passed 
through  this  door  also.  Through  an  opposite  window,  de- 
fended with  stout  iron-bars,  shone  a  feeble  and  descending 
autumn  sun,  and  lit  up  the  white-grev  stone  walls  of  the 
vaulted  room.  The  Comet  found  himself — in  a  prison  ? — ^no, 
in  a  larder. 

The  Comet  sought  after  a  way  of  escape.  There  was  in- 
deed in  the  little  passage  a  door,  opposite  to  the  door  of  the 
vault,  but  it  must  be  opened  with  a  key,  and  no  key  was 
there.  The  Cornet  sought  and  sought — in  vain.  He  sate 
down  on  a  bread  chest  in  the  vault,  freed  himself  from  his 
shawl  and  veil,  and  heard  with  satisfaction  how  the  wild  chase 
rushed  forth  overhead,  and  seeking  traces  of  him,  drove  about 
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in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  he  heard  them  always  sufficiently 
near,  to  prevent  him  from  coming  up.  Unhappy,  indignant, 
weary,  angry  with  the  whole  world,  he  stared  before  him 
almost  without  the  power  of  thinking.  A  dish  of  con- 
fectionery, the  remains  of  a  pasty,  of  veal  cutlets,  and  currant- 
cream,  standing  in  the  sunshine  on  a  table,  met  his  eye 
kindly  and  invitingly. 

The  Comet  experienced  a  strange  emotion ;  in  the  midst 
of  his  despair,  plagued  with  a  thousand  tormenting  thoughts, 
he  felt — hunger. 

Poor  human  nature !  Oh  man,  crown  of  creation !  Dust- 
king  of  the  dust !  Is  it  heaven  or  hell  which  storms  within 
thy  breast  ?  Eat  must  thou  nevertheless !  One  minute  an 
angel,  another  an  animal !     Poor  human  nature ! 

And  on  the  other  side : 

Happy  human  nature !  Happy  duality,  which  alone  pre- 
serves the  unity  of  the  being.  The  animal  comforts  the 
spirit,  the  spirit  the  animal,  and  thus  alone  can  the  human 
being  live. 

The  Comet  lived — was  hungry — saw  food,  and  did  not 
long  delay  to  satisfy  his  hunger  therewith.  The  pasty  was 
soon  aclded  to  more  substantitd  stuff. 

Porgive !  forgive,  young  lady  reader !  I  know— a  lover,  a 
hero  of  romance  in  particular,  ought  not  to  be  so  prosaic,  so 
earthly — and  our  hero  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  losing  all  your 
kind  sympathy.  But  reflect,  reflect,  charming  creatures,  who 
live  on  rose-odour  and  feelings,  he  was  a  man — and  worse— 
a  Comet ;  he  had  bad  a  long  ride,  and  had  not  eaten  a  morsel 
the  whole  day.    Eeflect  on  that ! 

"  But  is  it  becoming  to  eat  in  this  way  in  other  people's 
larders  ?'' 

Ah,  my  most  gracious  Chief-mistress-of-ceremony !  when 
a  man  is  very  unhappy  and  very  much  embittered,  very  heart- 
inwardly  weary  of  the  world — then  people  think  that  every- 
thing is  becoming  to  them,  which  in  any  way  is  becoming  in 
itself,  and  does  not  overturn  anything  but  convenances.  One 
has  then  an  actual  delight  in  trampling  upon  these,  as  upon 
other  kind  of  weeds,  and  is  often  in  that  kind  of  state  of  mmd, 
a  beautiful  cosmopolitan  spirit,  which  makes  one  capable  of 
saying  "  Gtet  out  of  the  way !"  to  the  whole  world. 

Comet  Carl  had  just  cleared  the  pasty  out  of  the  way, 
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when  a  tumult,  increasing  in  strength,  reiEeiwed  its  shrin 
cries  after  the  unlucky  "  Iphigenie  T'  and  a  rattling  and  noise 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs  made  known  to  him  that  ihe  huntings 
herd  E^ied  out  and  were  upon  his  tra^.  Quite  beside  hira* 
self,  he  sprung  to  the  window,  seized  with  all  his  might  one 
of  the  iron-bars,  with  the  intention  of  looaenmg  it,  and^  cost 
what  it  would,  of  making  his  escape. 

Oh  ray  of  deliverance !  The  Comet  seized  the  key,  it  went 
into  the  keyhole;  and,  as  if  chased  by  fones  (the  Comet 
thought  in  this  moment  of  bewilderment  that  all  the  sweety 

accomplished  Misses  D had  Medusa-heads),  flew  through 

a  long  passage  out  into  the  porch,  down  the  steps,  over  tibe 
court,  and  upon  the  back  <^  Blanka.  Scarcely  was  he  in  the 
saddle,  before,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  streaming  out  oi  the 
mouth  of  the  Ijeehive,  the  raging  herd  burst  Icnrth  frwn  the 
gate,  singing,  nay,  screaming  in  chorus : 

Iphigenie  I  Iphigenie  t 
Heayens,  what  eross  poltroonerr! 
Lovely  maid,  where  art  thon,  then? 
Coma  again,  oh  come  again  I 

The  Comet  dashed  off,  and  soon  vanished  from  the  eyes  of 
the  chorus,  behind  the  trees.  Three  young  gentlemen,  who, 
in  the  joyousness  of  their  hearts,  bdieved  nothing  dse  than 
that  all  tins  was  merely  a  madly  merry  frolic,  mounted  thes 
horses  in  a  twinkling,  and  followed  the  fugitrre. 

When  the  Comet  saw  himsdf  again  pursued,  he  suddenly 
rode  more  slowly,  to  the  great  astonishment  o£  the  chasing 
triumvirate,  who  speedily  overtook  him^  and  surrounded  him 
with  shriU  laughter  and  crieSi 

"  Aha !  aha !  Now  we  have  the  Comet  fast — now  there  is 
no  more  help.  Give  yourself  up  captive.  Comet  H— ,  and 
turn  round  directly  with  us.^'  And  one  of  them  seized  upon 
his  horse's  bridle. 

But  the  arm  was  rudely  struck  back ;  and  looking  stiSty 
aiud  prondly  upon  his  pursuers,  the  Comet  said  with  warmth : 

*^  If  the  gentlemen  had  the  least  grain  of  sense,  they  must 
have  seen  directly  that  I  am  in  anything  but  the  humour  to 
play  and  to  be  played  with.  They  woidd  now  also  see  tha;! 
all  these  frolics  are  disgusting  to  me.  I  wish  them  at  ih» 
devil,  and  you  with  them  !    Leave  me  in  peace."- 

**The  deuce,  that's  very  abusively  said  \"  said  one  of  the 
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triumvirate,  and  put  His  Iiorse  at  ihe  same  paee  as  Oomet 
Caii's;  whilst  the  otheF  two  gentlemen,  stuiding- rebuffed 
and  taking  counsel  together  for  a  moment,  galloped  back 
again  amid  loud  laughter. 

The  Comet  rode  ffently,  and  looked  with  a  keoa,  angry, 
tad  inqdriBg  glance  at  hi»  unbidden  compaidon,  whToi 
served  him  with  a  paar  of  large,  clear,  Hght  blue  eyes  with  a 
kind  of  ironical  ^letness. 

The  two  sil^it  riders  now  reached  a  cross-road.  Here  tho 
Cbmet  turned  himself  proudly  to  his  companion,  and  said : 

**  I  presume  that  we  part  here ;  good  night,  sir." 

**  No,"  replied  the  other,  carelessly  and  ironically,  "  I  have 
now  a  few  words  to  say  to  you." 

**  When  and  where  you  please,"  said  <^  Comet,  firing 
up. 

"  Hoho !  hoho !"  said  the  other,  ironically ;  "  do  you  take 
ibe  matter  so  ill  ?  Where  and  when  you  please,  aro  indeed 
words  which  we  may  use  as  a  kind  of  chaiuenge — when  and 
where  one  pleases  to  take  one  another's  lives.  Now,  for  my 
part,  that  can  certainly  be  when  and  where  you  ^ase ;  but 
this  time  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  so  seriotts.  I  only  ao- 
eompany  you  to  hold  a  little  conversation,  to  see  whether  I 
€ian  enliven  you  a  little,  excite  you  a  IitMe«— to  converse  with 
you." 

"  With  certain  people,"  said  the  Cornet, "  I  converse  most 
willingly  with  the  sword  in  my  hand — ^that  keeps  at  a 
distance." 

"  Sword?"  said  his  opponent,  carelessly;  "why  a  sword? 
— why  not  rather  with  a  pistol?  That  talks  louder,  and 
serves  also  to  keep  folks  at  a  distance.  I  don't  fight  will- 
ingly with  the  sword.'* 

**  Perhaps  with  pins  rather,**  said  the  Comet,  disdainfoUy. 

"Yes,  pins;  or  raider  hair-pins,"  replied  his  opponent^ 
smiHngly,  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  &om  the  richest  plaits 
of  hair  which  ever  adorned  a  lady's  head,  drew  a  large  hair- 
pin, to  which  he  (or  rather  she)  ftisfcened  a  little  note,  which 
she  reached  to  the  Comet,  with  these  words,  which  she  uttered 
in  a  very  different  tone : 

'*  If  you  find  this  more  painfal'  than  the  point  of  a  sword, 
fcrgive  those  who  mfust  bring  it  to  you  against  their  will." 

With  this  theblue-eyM  horsewoman,  ^erese  1>     ■  ,  gav» 
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the  Comet  a  friendly,  compassionate  look,  saluted  him  lightly, 
turned  round  her  horse,  and  vanished  quickly  from  his  won- 
dering eves. 

But  these  soon  expressed  another  feeling,  for  he  recognised 
in  the  address  of  the  note  the  handwriting  of  Hermina. 
With  feelings  which  one  can  easily  imagine,  the  Cornet 
opened  the  letter  and  read  the  following : — 

"My  onlj  friend  upon  earth!  Earewelll  farewell!  If 
thou  come,  it  is  too  late.  I  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
my  mother's  despairing  prayers.  To-day  I  set  off  to  Stock- 
holm. To-morrow  I  am  G-enserik's  wife — if  I  live  till  then. 
My  brother,  my  friend,  my  all — ah,  forgive  me !     Farewell ! 

"  Heemina." 

"Now  to  Stockholm!"  s%id  the  Comet,  with  desperate 
and  firm  determination  to  win  her — or  die  I  "  Thanks,  eter- 
nal Heaven ! — there  yet  is  time." 

The  evening  began  to  be  stormy  and  dark.  The  Cornet 
felt  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing  around  him,  but  rode  at 
full  speed  to  the  inn. 

"  This  moment,  a  stout  active  horse  I"  cried  the  Comet, 
in  a  thundering  voice ;  "  I  will  pay  what  you  will !" 

In  a  short  time  a  snorting  steed  neighed  merrily  under 
the  wild  rider,  who  with  voice  and  spur  still  more  excited  his 
courage,  and  with  the  blind  fury  of  impatience  sped  onward, 
onward,  over ;  but  let  us  take  breath  for  a  moment. 


"  KLA-WHIT  !   KLA-WHIT  !" 

The  Corpse- OwL 

It  was  night.  The  moon's  silver  flood  streamed  quietly 
down  over  the  castle  of  Thorsborg,  where  all  seemed  still, 
because  no  light  shone  from  the  deep  windows,  speaking  of  a 
wakeful  human  eye,  of  a  heart  which  knew  no  rest.  Ah ! 
— and  yet 

The  clear  lamp  of  night  shone  into  the  Colonel's  room,  and 
lighted  up,  one  after  another,  the  gilded-framed  family  por- 
traits, whose  forms  seemed  by  the  pale  bluish  beams  to 
come  again  to  life,  and  from  the  night  of  antiquity,  in  whose 
shadows  their  joys  and  pains,  hatared  and  love,  prayer  and 
glances,  had  long  been  extinguished,  now  looked  forth  with 
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quiet  dreamy  smiles  upon  the  combats  of  their  living  de- 
scendants with  the  dark  powers  of  life,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
these  thoughts — ^which  thought  alone  perceives — -whisper, 

Thou  wilt  forget,  wilt  be  foreott^  quite — 
The  combat  of  the  day  be  hid  in  nieht ; 
Repose  will  follow  when  thy  strife  snail  cease. 
Spu:it|  keep  this  in  mind — and  have  thou  peace ! 

Feace  ?  Quiet,  apparitions  ! — ^you  wish  to  comfort.  But 
there  are  moments  when  thoughts  upon  this  word  of  the 
grave  and  of  heaven  make  us  shed  bitter  tears. 

The  Colonel  stood  in  his  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
moonlight  night.  His  lofty  brow  was  paler  than  common, 
and  dark  fire  beamed  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

A  storm-wind  raged  now  and  again  through  the  court- 
yard, and  carried  along  with  it  heaps  of  yellow  leaves,  which 
struck  up  a  whirling  dance  before  the  old  rock-firm  building, 
and  remmded  one  of  courtiers,  who  tried  to  amuse  their  dark 
glancing  prince.  The  flag-staff  on  the  tower  swung  round 
gratingly,  and  an  uneasy,  anxious  whistling,  such  as  in 
stormy  weather  one  hears  in  great  buildings,  passed  lament- 
ingly  here  and  there  through  the  castle.  This  sound  was 
worthy  to  be  the  messenger  of  misfortune ;  it  distressed  the 
hearer  like  melancholy  forebodings.  White  clouds,  of  strange, 
fantastical  shapes,  were  driven  over  the  heavens,  and  resem- 
bled hosts  flying  forth  with  torn  banners.  They  wrapped  a 
storm-sail  over  the  queen  of  night,  who  nevertheless  quickly 
broke  through  it  with  conquering  beams,  and  at  lengtli  they 
assembled  themselves  in  dark  grey  masses  lower  down  on  the 
horizon. 

The  colonel  contemplated  with  uneasy  and  gloomy  feelings 
the  wild  conflicts  of  nature.  He  bitterly  felt  that  the  spirit 
of  discontent  with  his  poisonous  breath  disturbed  also  the 

{)eace  of  his  hitherto  so  happy  and  united  family.  He^  who 
oved  his  own  family  so  dearly,  who  was  so  tenderly  beloved 
by  them  in  return,  he  was  now  all  at  once  become  as  it  were 
a  stranger  to  them.  "Wife,  children,  removed  themselves 
from  him — ^turned  their  faces  away  from  him ;  and  it  was  his 
fault;  he  had  refused  their  prayers;  they  were  unhappy 
through  him ;  and  at  this  moment,  when  his  conscience  bore 
witness  that  he  had  firmly  adhered  to  his  principles  of  right 
—that,  without  wavering,  he  Itad  acted  up  to  his  severe  but 
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lofity  ideas — in  iMs  moment  painM  feelings  arose  in  his 
heart,  wl»ch  seemed  to  aocuae  bun  of  having  erred  in  then 
application,  and  tkereb  j,  that  he  hod  caused  muffeimg  whiefa 
he  might  have  prevented — ^that  he  had  embittered  the  days 
of  those  beings  whom  he  waft  called  npoa  to  make  happy  and 
to  bless.  A  physical  sensation  of  psin,  wlii^  was  peculiar 
to  him,  and  wMch  he  mostly  perceived  when  his  soul  was 
painfully  ezcited-^^ spasm  of  tnechest,  which madi&breatilmig 
difficulty  was  now  more  than  commonly  acute  daring  these 
gloomy  thoughts.  He  Mt  hmisdf  solitazy  ^  no  one,  at  ikdu 
m(Huent,  Mt  tenderness  towards  him ;  nobody's  thoughts 
hovered  above  him  on*  1^  peace-brihgpg  dove-wings  of 
prayer ;  he  was  solitary  I  A  tear  forced  itself  to>  his  masnl^ 
eye,  and  he  looked  up  on  high  with  a  darkwish  soon  to  leave 
a  world  where  pain  ruled. 

A  white  cloud,  wMdi  bore  the  form  of  a  human  being  wiiii 
outstretched  arms,  floated  aloae,  along  tiie  stany  vault ;  it 
flfppeared  to  descend  lower  and  lower,  and  tiie  outstaretched 
misty  arms  seemed  to  nipioach  the.  OoloneL  He  l^ought 
n^GDi  EUsabetk — upon  her  lo^t^e^-on  heit  paomise  to  be 
with  him  aflter  death.  Was  it  not  as  if  her  spivit  would 
now  embrace  him  P  Was  it  not  her  apparition  which  new, 
wh^i  every  a^^ctionate  voice  was  sUmt  ivound  him,  de- 
soended  that  she  might  sotitarily  call  to  ham  Idurongh  the 
night,  "  I  love  t^ee !  I  love  l^ee!*' 

IS^earer  and  nearer  came  i^e  ghost^^likB  appeanmee ;  the 
eye  of  the  Colonel  followed  it  with  mehmeholy  longmg,  and 
admost  unccHiscioasly  he  raised  his  anas  towaidiB  Sk  Then 
was  it  suddenly  snatched  up  by  the  storm-wind — iik^  ex- 
tended arms  were  rent  from  the  misty  body,  aod  in  broken, 
w^^d^ames,  like  a  mysterious  fanta^,  the  white  doud  passed 
by  above  the  turrets  of  ihe  tower.  S^aoe  was  desohU»;  The 
Colonel  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast-— it  was  desolate  there, 
Some  deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  its  painfol  recesses* 
At  this  bitter  moment  some  one  approached  him  witili  soft 
footsteps — ^an  arm  stole  nnder  hi8^  a  liand  was  had  ftimiiarly 
and  tenderlv  upon  his  hand,  and  he  felt  a  head  lean  soft^ 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  looked  not  around — he  questioned 
not — he  knew  that  ake  now  was  near  hnn,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  shared  with  him  joy  and  pain ;  she  akme  could 
divine  his  hidden  pain— she  idone  intnesikmt  night  caose  to^ 
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faun  with  eonsolatiba  and  loTe.  He  laiid  his  arm  quietly 
around  the  eompanian  of  his  Hfe,  and  held  her  closely  to  his 
breast,  when  soon  both  the  inward  and  outward  pain  allayed 
tiiamselTes.  Thosi  stood  the  wedded  pair  for  long,  and  saw 
tbe  storm  travel  owr  the  earl^  and  chase  amid  the  clouds. 
They  said  not  one  word  in  explanation  of  that  which  had 
eeeurred,  not  one  word  of  excuse.  What  need  was  there 
ef  it  ?  MeeonMiation  clasped  them  to  its  heavenly  breast. 
They  stood  heart  throbbing  to  heart,  they  were  one. 

iflne  storm,  which  increased  every  moment,  moved  with 
raging  wings  the  tower-bell,  which  had  just  struck  twelve. 
The  dull  strokes  of  the  bell  were  perceived.  The  Colon^ 
held  his  wife  closer  to  his  breast,  who  at  this  moment  was 
thrilled  by  on  invohmtaiy  tremor.  She  looked  up  to  her 
husband.  His  eye  was  immovably  riveted  upon  one  single 
point,  and  hers,  following  in  the  same  direction,  remsdned 
fltyi  and  immovable  like  his. 

On  the  road,  which  was  visible  &om  this  side,  almost  in  a 
straight  line  to  a  considerable  distance  &om  the  building,  a 
blade  body  was  moving  along,  which,  as  it  approached  the 
castle,  assumed  eveiy  moment  a  larger  size  and  a  more  ex- 
traordinary form.  Before  long  they  could  distingnish  by  the 
fight  of  the  moon  that  it  consisted  of  several  persons,  who 
in  a  particular  manner  seemed  held  together,  and  as  it  were 
moved  together  very  slowly,  but  altogether  in  a  body.  Now 
it  was  hidden  by  the  trees  of  ite  avenue — ^now  again  it  was 
in  sight  and  much  nearer.  Several  men  seemed  to  be  carry- 
ing  something  heavy  widi  great  care. 

*'  It  is  a  fimeral  procession !"  whispered  her  Honour. 

^  Impoasilde  I  at  this  hour  !*'  replied  the  Colonel. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  dark  mass.  Now  it  entered 
the  court.  The  wind  blew  wildly  and  bestrewed  it  vrith 
withered  lea^ves,  and  took  with  it  the  hats  from  the  heads  of 
several  of  the  bearers,  but  none  of  them  went  to  seek  after 
them.  The  procession  advanced  right  forward  to  the  principal 
building.  Now  it  ascended  the  steps — so  softly,  so  care- 
ftdly ;  blows  tibv&dered  at  the  door — all  was  silent  and  still 
&r  a  moment — the  door  opened,  and  the  train  entered  the 
house.  Without  saying  a  word,  the  Colonel  left  his  wife 
and  went  hastily  out  of  the  i*oom,  the  door  of  which  he 
locked,  and  aprang  down  stairs.    The  bearers  had  set  down 
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their  burden  between  the  pillars  of  the  hall.  It  was  a  bier. 
A  dark  cloak  covered  it.  The  bearers  stood  around  with 
uncertain  and  dejected  countenances. 

"  Who  have  you  there  ?'*  asked  the  Colonel,  in  a  voice 
which  as  it  seemed  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  prevent 
trembling.  'No  one  replied.  The  Colonel  went  nearer,  and 
lifted  up  the  covering.  The  moon  shome  through  the  lofty 
gothic  windows  down  upon  the  bier.  A  bloody  corpse  lay 
there.    The  Colonel  recognised  his  son. 

Oh  paternal  pain  I  Cover  with  your  wings,  ye  angels  of 
heaven,  your  smiling  countenances,  look  not  down  upon  a 
father's  pain !  Be  extinguished,  extinguished,  ye  beaming 
lights  of  the  firmament !  Come  dark  night,  and  with  thy 
holy  veil  hide  from  all  eyes  that  pang  which  has  no  tears, 
has  not  a  word.  Oh  never  can  human  eye  penetrate  a  father's 
pain! 

Noble  and  unfortunate  father!  when  we  saw  thy  eyes 
fixed  upon  thy  son,  we  turned  away  ours  ;  but  thou  haost  our 
fervent  prayers. 

All  the  domestics  were,  together  with  myself,  put  in 
motion  by  the  arrival  of  the  message  of  misfortune  ;  we  all 
stood  dumb  around  the  bier.  At  a  motion  of  the  Colonel, 
and  the  words,  "  a  surgeon !"  every  one  was  in  activity.  A 
messenger  set  off  directly  to  the  city  to  fetch  a  skilful  sur- 
geon, one  well  known  to  the  family,  and  the  lifeless  body 
was  lifted  from  the  bier,  and  earned  to  a  chamber.  The 
tears  of  the  bearers  fell  upon  the  body  of  their  beloved  young 
master.  The  Colonel  and  I  followed  the  slow  moumfiil  pro- 
cession. I  dared  not  look  at  him,  but  heard  the  deep  almost 
rattling  sighs  by  which  he  breathed  with  the  greatest  difii- 
culty. 

When  the  body  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  they  began,  almost 
without  hope,  eagerly  to  make  use  of  all  means  which  are 
available  to  revive  a  fainting  or  swooning  person.  The  feet 
were  brushed,  the  breast,  the  temples,  and  palms  of  the 
hands,  were  rubbed  with  spirit.  Blood  now  began  to  run 
slowly  from  a  wound  in  the  head ;  it  was  bound  up.  Busied 
with  the  feet,  I  ventured  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  at  the 
Colonel,  but  turned  it  away  again  hastily  with  horror.  He 
was  the  colour  of  death — a  spasm  had  drawn  together  and 
disfigured  his  features.  The  lips  were  closely  compressed, 
the  eyes  fixed. 
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All  at  once  I  felt,  as  it  were,  a  light  tremor  pass  through 
the  stiffened  limbs  which  my  hands  touched.  I  scarcely 
breathed.    It  was  repeated ;  I  looked  up  to  the  Colonel. 

He  held  one  hand  tight  upon  his  breast,  the  other  he  laid 
on  his  son's  mouth.  He  seized  mine  and  led  it  there.  A 
faint  breath  was  perceptible.  A  feeble  throbbing  moved  the 
temples ;  a  sigh,  the  first  salutation  of  reviving  life,  heaved 
the  breast,  and  a  faint  tinge  of  life  spread  itself  over  the 
face.  The  Colonel  looked  up  to  heaven.  Oh  with  what  an 
expression !  Oh  fatherly  gladness !  thou  art  worth  being  pur- 
chased with  pain.  Look  down,  oh  angels  of  heaven,  into  the 
blessed  father's  heart !     It  is  a  sight  for  you. 

Now  the  slumbering  eyes  opened,  and  mirrored  themselves 
in  the  father's  look,  which,  with  the  highest  expression  of 
anxious  gladness,  rested  upon  him.  They  remained  thus 
fixed  for  a  moment,  and  then  softly  closed  again.  The 
Colonel,  terrified,  placed  his  hand  again  upon  his  son's 
mouth,  to  ascertain  if  the  breathing  were  weaker  than  be- 
fore ;  then  the  lips  moved  themselves  to  a  kiss  upon  the 
paternal  hand,  and  an  expression  full  of  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation spread  itself  over  the  young  man's  countenance.  He 
continued  to  lie  immovable,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  of  one 
sleeping.  The  breath  was  drawn  feebly,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  speak. 

When  the  prudent  and  affectionate  Helena  sate  beside  me 
by  her  brother's  bed,  the  Colonel  left  us  to  seek  for  his  wife. 
He  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  him,  and  I  sprang  up  stairs, 
pinching  my  cheeks  the  while  that  I  might  not  look  like  a 
messenger  of  death.  Her  Honour  sate  motionless,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together;  and,  in  the  moonlight,  was  not  un- 
like one  of  the  pale  ghosts  of  antiquity  which  glanced  around 
her  in  a  silent  family  circle.  "When  we  entered,  she  said  to 
lis  with  quiet  anguish,  "  Something  has  happened !  What 
has  happened  ?    Tell  me — tell  me  everything  t" 

With  admirable  cahnness,  with  inward  tenderness,  the 
Colonel  prepared  his  wife  for  ttiat  which  awaited  her ;  and 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  her  with  a  con- 
solation and  a  hope,  greater,  certainly,  than  he  himself 
cherished.  After  this,  he  led  her  into  the  sick-room.  With- 
out speaking  a  single  word,  without  uttering  a  sound,  with- 
out letting  tall  a  tear,  the  unhappy  mother  went  up  to  her 
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son,  who  now  appeared  to  me  nearer  death  than  at  first. 
The  Colonel  stood  now  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  preserved 
his  manly,  powerful  deportmecnt ;  bat  when  he  saw  his  irife 
sofblj  lay  her  head  down  upooL  her  sonfs  bkody  pillow,  and 
with  all  a  mother's  iove  and  a  mother's  isideecribabk  ex- 
pression of  pain  kiss  his  pale  lips,  and  tiie  uncommon  likfr- 
ness  of  both  countenances  became  now  more  strikiBg  anid 
the  moumfhl  shadow  of  death,  which  seined,  as  it  were,  to 
rest  upcai  both, — then  he  bowed  down  his  head,  hid  his  &fie 
with  his  hands,  and  wepb  Hke  a  fdiild.  Ah !  we  all  wefit 
bitterly.  It  seemed  to  kis  as  if  tiie  «pariE:  of  hope,  which  was 
just  kindled,  was  estinguished,  aad  mobody  taught  that  the 
mother  could  surviTe  the  son. 

And  yet,  human  cares,  gnawing  pain,  E^arp  Bword,  which 
pierces  through  the  inmost  of  the  soul---you  kill  not.  The 
wonderful  seed  of  life  can  nourish  itself  even  with  sorrow — 
can,  like  the  polypus,  be  cut  aeunder  and  grow  togeihea: 
again,  and  endure,  and  suffer.  Sorrowing  mothara,  wives, 
brides,  daughters,  fiiaters — womaably  he^^  which  somyw 
always  strikes  deepest  and  breaks,  you  bear  witness  to  thia. 
You  have  seen  your  beloved  die—ha^e  believed  thai;  joia 
died  with  them — and  yet  you  lived,  and  could  not  die.  Bat 
what  do  I  say  f  If  you  live,  if  you  are  able  to  submit  your- 
selves to  life,  is  it  not  because  a  breeze  &om  a  higher  region 
has  infused  comfort  and  stoength  into  your  soul  ?    Can  I 

doubt  of  it,  and  iiiink  of  the  noMa  Thilda  B y  the  moom- 

ing  bride  <of  the  noblest  husband  f  Thou  didsib  receive  hk 
last  sigh — with  him  thou  lost  all  upon  earth — thy  futooe 
was  daoik  and  joyless, — and  yet  thou  wast  m  resigned,  so 
gentle,  so  friendly,  so  good !  Thou  didst  weep;  but  saidst 
consolingly  to  sympathifiing  friends,  "  Trust  ne — it  is  not  so 
difficult."  Oh,  then  they  understood  thait  there  was  a  cqbei- 
solation  which  the  world  gives  not.  And  when  thou,  endea- 
vouring to  mitigate  thy  pain,  saidst  ^'  I  will  not  make  him 
uneasy  by  my  grie^"  who  could  doubt  that  he  whose  happi- 
ness on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  thou  soughte»b  to  pre- 
serve, was  near  thee,  and  surrounded  thee  with  his  love,  aadi 
strengthened  thee,  i»id  comforted  thee  ? 

"  And  there  appeared  to  her  [obl  angel  of  heav^  anA 
strengthened  her." 

Patient  sufferers,  boil  to  you.!    Xou  reveal  the  kingdom 


of  Gt>d  ufkon  eartby  aod  sboir  us  the  way  to  heayen.  !F]*om 
tiie  Grown  of  thoma  upon  your  iieads  we  see  eternal  roaes 
bloom  forth. 

But  I  return  to  the  ineonfialable  mother,  whom  the  first 
unexpected  blow  of  misfortune  had  overpowered.  She  col- 
lected herself— to  go  through  a  long  time  of  tnal,  for  her  be- 
loved wav^ed  a  long  time  between  life  and  death.  She  her- 
self failed  of  strength  and  resolution  properly  to  attend  upon 
him.  Had  it  not  been  for  Helena,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Colond,  and  had  it  not  been  (I  shame  to  say  it)  for  me — 
then ; — ^but  now  we  were  all  there,  and  therefore  (through 
the  mercy  of  God)  the  Comet  remained — alive. 

In  times  of  sorrow  and  moumiag,  souls  become  united. 
When  outward  misfortunes  assafl  us— then  we  draw  one 
towards  another,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  when  watered  by 
the  tears  of  pain,  that  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  friend- 
ship and  devotion  grow  up.  Within  the  fiunily,  a  conmion 
misfortune  mostly  effaces  aD.  little  contentions  and  mis- 
understandings, to  unite  aU  minds,  aU  interests  in  one  point. 
In  particular  when  death  threatens  a  beloved  member,  then 
are  silenced  all  discords  in  the  family  circle,  then  only  har- 
monious, even  if  they  be  mournful  feelings,  move  all  hearts, 
attune  aD.  thoughts,  and  form  a  happy  garland  of  peace, 
within  whose  bosom  the  beloved  invahd  reposes. 

After  this  occurrence  with  Comet  Carl,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  illness,  all  unpleasantness,  all  constraint  in  the 

H family  vanished;  every  care,  every  feeling,  every 

thought,  imited  themselves  around  him,  and  when  his  life 
was  out  of  dangar,  when  he  begau  to  enioy  Hmself-oh  how 
vividly  they  felfc ;  how  highly  they  loved  one  another ! — and 
what  an  mdeacribable  necessity  there  was  to  make  one 
another  happy ;  how  they  feared  in  any  way  to  darken  the 
brightening  heaven ! 

It  was  extremely  affecting  to  me, — ^but  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  come  to  me  to-day  that  I  wish  to  touch  the  heart  so 
much — and  to  make  my  readers  weep,  both  at  my  sorrow 
and  at  my  joy, — as  if  there  did  not  fall  useless  tears  enough 
in  the  urn  of  sensibility, — or  as  if  I  myself  had  become  regu- 
larly low-spirited  with  the  H fainily.    Let  us  therefore 

pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  D fiimily,  and  see  whether  we 

cannot  amuse  ourselves  a  Bttle.    (Kirough  the  power  of  my 
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magic-wand  (the  most  miserable  goose-quill  on  earth),  we 
will  now  betake  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  my  reader  and  me, 
for  a  moment  to 

LOESTAHOLM. 

Beeakpast  was  in.  The  table  was  full  of  people.  Upon 
the  table  stood  bowls,  and  skals  were  proposed. 

"  The  deuce  take  me !"  said  a  voice  (which  the  reader 
perhaps  recognises),  "  if  I  have  not  a  desire  to  drain  the  cup 
to  the  very  dregs  once  more  in  a  skal  to  Miss  Eleonora !" 

A  lively  neighbour,  as  red  as  a  peony,  said,  kindly  ad- 
monishing, "  "WTiat  would  Julie  H say  to  it  ?" 

"Julie  H .     The  deuce  take  me!   I  don't  trouble 

myself  about  that  which  Julie  H says.    Miss  Julie  may 

see  what  she  has  occasioned  with  her  caprices.     It  would 

E lease  me,  the  deuce  take  me !  some  fine  day  to  send  back 
er  betrothal-ring.    Yes,  yes !" 

"  Skal — ^Arvid  1"  cried  Lieutenant  Buttelin,  "  a  skal  for 
independent  men !" 

"  And  for  their  friends !"  cried  the  little  Lord  Byron.  "  I 
mean  their  lady  friends,"  whispered  he  to  Eleonora — "  but 
it  wiU  not  do  for  the  rhyme's  sake — do  you  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  trouble  myself  much  about  that,"  she 
replied. 

"Lieutenant  Arvid!    Lieutenant  Arvid  P ,  I  have 

the  honour  to  drink  skal  to  you !"  exclaimed  the  Ironmaster 
D . 

"  And  I,  and  I,  and  I !"  repeated  many  voices. 

"  Pill  up  your  neighbour's  glass,  Eleonora!" 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen !  I  propose  a  skal  for  Lieutenant 
Arvid's  bride — ^that  she  may  bethink  herself,  and  consider 
what  belongs  to  her  happiness — and  take  him  again  into 
favour." 

CHORUS. 

"  Yes,  that  she  may " 

A  VOICE. 

"  Ladies  and  G-entlemen — the  deuce  take  me !  ladies  and 
gentlemen — that  is  an  affair  about  which  I  don't  trouble 
myself.  I  have  a  great  desire  not  to  be  taken  into  favour 
again — I — but — but  to— yes,  to  send  back  her  betrothal- 
ring — the  deuce  take  me  1" 
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CH0BT7S. 

"  Skal  for  independent  men !  Skal  for  Lieutenant  Arvid !" 
"  And  skal  for  girls  without  caprices ;  skal  for  my  Eleonora 
and  her  sisters !"  cried  the  Ironmaster  D . 

GHOBTJS. 

«  Skal,  Skal !" 

"Drain the  bowl!"  added  the  little  Lord  Byron,  with  a 
grimace. 

TEA  AND  SUPPEE. 

I  HATE  just  had  the  honour  of  seeing  my  readers  at  a  little 
d^jeiiner ;  I  now  pray  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  them 
at  a  little  supper.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  be  frightened !  It  will 
not  be  great,  nor  grand ;  nor  will  it  be  like  a  rousing  up  of 
his  Excellency  Ennui,  nor  will  keep  you  up  in  wakeful  pain 
beyond  midnight. 

I  cover  a  little  round  table  in  the  blue  boudoir  at  Thors- 
borg.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  Helena  has  placed  a  large 
basket  of  grapes,  and  wreathed  it  with  asters,  gilliflowers, 
and  other  flowers  which  still  retain  their  hues  under  the 
pale  beams  of  the  autumn  sun.  Around  the  Bacchus  crown 
are  arranged  those  simple  dishes,  of  which  one  finds  mention 
made  in  the  legend  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  as  well  as  in  all 
idyls  where  suppers  are  talked  of.  I  shall  waste,  therefore, 
no  paper  by  the  enumeration  of  milk  and  cream  and  other 
pastoral  dishes.*  Her  Honour  would  perhaps  not  forgive 
me  for  passing  over  in  silence  a  dish  of  honey-cake,  from 
which  flowed  an  aromatic  juice,  as  well  as  a  great  tart  (to 
the  perfecting  of  which  she  had  lent  a  hand)  filled  with 
plums — ^more  light,  enticing,  and  delicate  than  one  can — the 
Colonel,  it  is  true,  declared  that  when  he  had  eaten  a  piece 
it  lay  rather  heavy  on  his  stomach ;  but,  as  her  Honour,  after 
a  little  vexation,  said,  "  One  does  not  know  what  oppresses 
some  folks.     Gentlemen  have  such  curious  ideas !" 

At  that  very  moment,  for  which  I  pray  the  attention  of 
my  kind  reader,  her  Honour  left  o^  rubbing,  for  the  fifth 
time,  a  speck  from  a  water-bottle,  which  in  the  end  she  dis- 

*  Ab,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  I  It  comes  now  clearly  into  my  mind  that 
Bancis,  when  the  nnezpected  strangers  arrived,  ran  ont  in  order  to  sacrifice  to 
their  entertainment  her  only  goose.  And  I,  who  have  invited  so  many  strangers 
to  sapper,  can  treat  them  neither  with  goose,  calf,  nor  tnrkey  I  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself,  np  to  the  eyes  I 

2o 
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coyered  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  glass  itself,  and  therefore, 
alas,  immoyable !  At  this  moment  there  assembled  bj  de- 
grees, in  the  room,  lighted  mildlj  bj  a  lamp,  Julie  (without 
the  betrothal-ring),  Professor  L— — ,  the  Magister  with  kis 
pupils,  and  last  of  all,  entered,  between  his  father  and  Helena, 
Comet  Carl,  who  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  from  his 
horse  joined  the  family  circle  during  the  evening  hours.  Her 
Honour  went  to  meet  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed  him, 
and  allowed  herself  no  rest  till  she  had  seated  him  on  the 
Sofia,  between  the  Colonel  and  herself,  comfortably  supported 
by  soft  cu^ons,  which  she  even  would  place  around  his 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  could  only  be  sustained  by 
the  help  of  winged  cherubs.  The  Col<H>el  observed  too,  with 
sweet  roguish  pleasure,  and  a  laconic'^ Ay!  ay!"  how  the 
cushions  tumbled  to  right  and  left.  Her  Honour  declared 
that  the  Colonel  blew  them.  When  she  had  settled  them,  to 
her  mind,  she  seated  herself  silently,  and  contemplated,  with 
a  tender,  pensive  smile,  the  pale  countenance  of  her  son, 
whilst  tears,  which  she  herself  did  not  observe,  rolled  i^owly 
down  her  cheeks.  The  Colonel  looked  at  her  so  long  with  a 
mild  serious  eye,  that  at  length  she  was  aroused  by  its  ex- 
pression to  attention  to  herself,  and  she  immediately  con- 
quered her  emotion,  that  she  might  not  disturb  the  rest  of 
her  beloved  invalid. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  how  the  little  DumpHngs,  with 
looks  full  of  appetite,  and  (ypea  mouths,  brought  to  their  sick 
brother  something  of  all  the  good  things  with  which  Hdena 
had  loaded  the  table,  and  how  indescribably  difficult  it  was  for 
them  to  resign  the  plates^  Julie  kn^t  before  her  brother, 
and  chose,  from  a  dish  which  she  had  set  upon  the  so&,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  grapes,  which  she  gave  to  him. 

I  Jiad  almost  a  mind  to  ask  Professor  L what  bo<^  it 

was  which  he  read  so  devotedly  and  with  such  attention. 
He  would  either  have  answered  "  Julie,"  or  he  would  have 
looked  a  little  confused,  and  have  turned  to  the  title-page  of 
the  book,  which  would  have  looked  very  suspicious — ^namely, 
as  regarded  the  reading  of  the  book. 

In  the  looks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  little  company,  this 
evening,  there  was  a  something  very  unusual, — a  constraint, 
a  livelonesB,  a  something,  in  a  word,  Hke  that  which  sparkles 
in  the  eyes  of  children  when  they  on  Christmas-eve  expect 
the  arrival  of  the  Christmas-goat. 
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Comet  Carl  aLone  was  dejected  and  silent :  the  indifferent, 
feeble  expression  of  his  ^es  testified  of  a  joyless  heart ;  and 
although  he  replied  mildly  and  kindly  to  &^  the  evidenees  of 
affection  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  thete  was  a  some- 
thing so  moumftd,  even  in  his  smile,  that  it  called  forth  tears 
afresh  in  the  eyes  of  her  Honour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Magister  went  fishing  about  for  some- 
body who  would  play  chess  with  him.  He  had  more  than  once 
set  out  the  chess-pieces  on  the  board,  and  turned  it  round, 
and  coughed  at  least  seven  times,  to  give  a  sort  of  signal 
that  opjponents  desirous  of  battle  might  now  announce  them- 
selves. But  as  no  combatant  presented  himself,  he  set  out  now 
on  a  crusade  to  seek  for  such,  and  challenge  them.  Profes- 
sor L ,  who  saw  himself  first  threatened  with  a  challenge, 

stuck  his  nose  so  solemnly  into  his  book,  that  the  Magister  had 
no  courage  to  venture  the  attempt,  and  turned  to  Julie,  who 
fied  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  After  that,  he  was  about 
to  try  Helena,  but  she  was  so  occupied  with  serving  at  table ; 
— ^at  last  he  came  up  to  me  with  a  determined  countenance. 
"  I  must,'*  I  said,  "go  and  see  whether  we  shall  have  moon- 
light this  evening."  We  had  last  night  the  moon  in  the 
wane. 

The  poor  Magister  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  threw  a  glance 
on  the  Uttle  Dumplings,  who  were  just  now  seizing  upon  the 
tart,  an  d  adm  onished  them  to  make  good  speed,  as  he  was  think- 
ing of  showing  them  the  movements  of  the  chess-pieces. 

The  Colonel,  who  blew  his  tea,  and  who  with  a  smile  ob- 
served the  movements  of  the  little  company,  now  raised  his 
voice,  and  said,  giving  to  every  word  an  unusual  emphasis, — 

"  I  have  been  told  to-day  that  Lieutenant  Arvid  P 

has  sought  fiom  !E3eonora  D (and  has  found  it  too)  con- 
solation for  the  instability  of  a  certain  young  lady." 

Oh,  how  Julie  crimsoned.     Professor  L dropped  his 

book  to  the  floor. 

"  I  fancy,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  that  this  may  turn  out 

very  well.  EleonoraD is,  I  believe,  a  clever  girl,  who  knows 

what  she  is  about,  and  understands  how  to  take  the  best  side 

of  others.     Arvid  P is  a  good  match  for  her,  and  she  is 

a  good  match  for  Arvid.    I  wish  them  all  possible  happiness." 

"  I  too !"  said  Julie,  half-aloud,  and  stole  towards  her 
father,  delighted  to  discover  in  his  words  an  acquiescence  in 

2a2 
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the  dissolution  of  her  betrothal.  She  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment, with  an  expression  in  which  hope,  joy,  tenderness,  and 
doubt  alternated ;  but  when  his  eye,  ftdl  of  fatherly  gentle- 
ness, met  hers,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
gave  him  more  kisses  than  I  could  count. 

Professor  L threw  his  arms  around  himself  (with  the 

mind  probably  of  embracing  somebody),  and  contemplated 
the  beautiful  group  with  a  look — oh,  how  eloquent  is  a  look 
sometimes ! 

"  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Beata!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel; 
"  I  will  drink  a  joyful  and  joy-bringing  skal.  A  glass  of 
Swedish  wine  of  course !" 

(Friendly  reader,  it  was  berry  wine  he  meant — ^and 
which  he  caEed  for  me  to  bring  him.  Forgive  this  little 
boasting.) 

I  gave  it  to  the  Colonel. 
'   "  Skal  -to  thee,  my  son  Carl !"  cried  he,  with  a  beaming 
glance. 

At  this  moment  the  harmonious  sounds  of  a  harp  were 
heard  from  the  next  room.  An  electrical  thrill  seemed  to  go 
through  everybody  in  our  room,  and  .a  sort  of  illumination 
kindled  up  all  eyes.  The  Comet  was  about  to  start  up,  but 
was  held  back  by  his  father,  who  laid  his  arm  round  him ; 
whilst  her  Honour,  in  anxiety  of  his  evidently  violent 
emotions,  threw  upon  him  more  eau  de  Cologne  than  was 
reasonable  or  agreeable.  To  these  harp-notes  followed 
others,  and  yet  others.  Thus,  like  the  delicious  odours  of  a 
spring  morning,  there  gushed  forth  by  degrees  an  enchanting 
stream  of  beautiful  and  pure  melody,  which  now  rose,  now 
sunk,  with  infinite  delight,  and  which  penetrated  so  beauti- 
fully the  inmost  of  the  heart,  that  one  might  have  said  that 
the  finger  of  an  angel  touched  these  strings.  To  these 
tones  was  soon  united  a  voice  even  still  more  delight- 
ful. A  young  female  voice,  pure,  clear,  and  melodious, 
which  trembled  in  the  beginning,  but  by  degrees  acquired 
more  and  more  certainty,  and  sang  with  more  and  more 
enchanting  expression: 

Bemember*st  thon  the  moment  when 

Thy  heart  a  heart  had  found, 
And  was  so  blessed — and  love's  flame  then 

Lit  up  life's  barren  ground  ? 
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It  was  so  sweet,  it  was  so  bright, 

The  world  was  all  so  fair, 
Each  thought  bore  up  to  heaven^s  height 

Our  gratitude  and  prayer. 

Then  came  a  time,  whose  bitter  woe 

Did  soul  from  soul  compel, 
And  sadlj  passed  from  tongue  to  tongue 

A  trembuDg  fwre  thee  well! 

Farewell  all  joy  which  earth  can  give, 

Farewell  all  pleasure  here ! 
Farewell,  my  mend !    Ob,  care  is  o'er, 

See  all  again  is  clear  I 

See,  thy  beloved  is  near  to  thee ; 

Meets  thee  with  blissful  heart. 
And  whispers,  "  I  am  ever  thine, 

We  never  more  shall  part  I" 

"What  did  the  Comet  do  iu  the  mean  time  ?  A  firework 
of  joy  and  rapture  flashed  from  his  eyes.  His  feet  moved,  he 
stretched  forth  his  arms ;  but  withheld  by  the  arm,  by  the 
prayer  and  eye  of  his  father,  he  could  not  rise  from  the  sofa. 
The  soul  also  soothed  its  vehemence  during  the  song ;  feel- 
ings of  quiet  happiness  seemed  to  possess  his  soul,  and  he 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a  look  as  if  he  saw  heaven 
open. 

Her  Honour,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  gone  out,  returned 
at  the  close  of  the  song,  leading  by  the  hand  the  enchanting 
singer — the  angelically  beautiful  Hermina.  The  Colonel 
rose,  and  went  to  meet  them.  With  real  fatherly  affection 
he  embraced  the  charming  creature,  and  presented  her 
solemnly  to  the  company  as  his  fourth  beloved  daughter. 

Let  nobody  blame  the  Comet  that  he  did  not  instantly 
spring  up  and  throw  himself  on  his  knees i)efore  his  beloved. 
He  really  could  not  do  it.  The  feeling  of  transporting  hap- 
piness was  too  strong  for  his  exhausted  strength,  and  a  tran- 
sient faintness  overcame  him  at  the  moment  when  he  saw, 
on  the  hand  of  his  mother,  that  beloved  being  enter  the  room 
whom  he  had  believed  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Her  Honour 
now  emptied  over  him  her  whole  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne. 

As  he  again  opened  his  eyes  he  met  those  of  Hermina, 
which  full  of  affection  and  tears,  rested  upon  him.  The 
Colonel  took  the  hands  of  the  young  lovers  and  united  them. 
The  whole  family  closed  in  a  circle  around  the  happy  pair. 
Words  were  not  spoken ;  but'  those  looks,  those  smiles,  full 
of  love  and  bliss — oh,  how  much  better  they  are  than  words ! 
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PBOBABLE  OfiOBUS  OV  ICT  BXiJ>SSS. 

But  how  ?  But  what  ?  But  why?  But  when  ?  How 
came  it  about  ?     How  did  it  go  on  ? 

I  shall  haye  the  honour,  methodically  and  orderly,  as  is 
becoming  to  a  House-counBelloresB,  on  this  subject  to  give 
my 

EXPLAlTjLTIOir. 

When  a  jelly  has  nearly  finished  boiling,  one  throws  into 
it  white-of-egg  (as  is  said  in  artistic  phrase)  to  clear  it.*  So, 
also,  when  a  novel,  little  story,  or  literary  composition  of  any 
kind,  approaches  its  completion,  then  one  throws  in  an  ex- 
plication or  explanation,  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment ;  and  this 
is  generally  much  of  the  qiudihr  of  white-of-egg,  namely,  is 
sticky  and  cementing,  dear  and  darifyjng,  and  takrably  in- 
sipid. 

I  see  already  what  jQices  will  be  made  over  my  white-of- 
egg  chapter,  and  am  myself  rather  uneasy  and  anxious  about 
it,  and  think  it  will  be  best,  instead  of  my  own  written  word, 
to  give  my  reader  part  of  a  coikversation  which  one  fine  jISTo- 

vember  afternoon  took  place  between  Mrs.  D and  Mrs. 

Mellander,  who  was  hers,  as  well  as  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood's newspaper  and  advertising  gazette ;  but  in  order  to 
spare  my  reader  the  mistakes  and  conjectures  of  the  two 

ladies,  I  will,  unknown  to  Mrs.  M and  Mrs.  D ^  in- 

troduee  a  prompter  on  the  scene ;  that  is  to  say,  a  breal^  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  which,  whether  it  passes  over  the  field  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  or  through  the  smallest  chink  in  the 
door  of  domestic  life,  is  an  important,  always  dear-bought 
auxiliary  or  assistant.  My  prompter  is  besides  unlike  him 
who  is  engaged  at  our  royal  theatres,  in  this  respect,  that  lie 
prompts  not  the  actors,  but  the  spectators  to  the  right  track. 
But  to  the  a&ir. 

T%e  scene  is  at  Lofstaholm,  in  Mrs,  2> '*  boudoir. 

(Mrs.  D sits  over  the  afternoon  coiffee.  Mrs.  Mel- 
lander comes  in.) 

Mes.  D. 
I^ay,  my  sweet  Mrs.  Mellander,  nay  at  length — welcome! 

*  The  x«ader  k  Tespeodtilljr  requested  to  recoQe^  tiiat  the  HonBfr-coiiBBdm^ 
geod  fortane,  or  aaoent,  was  prepared  or  boiled  up  ia  a  wine- jelly.  Now,  then- 
lore,  in  grateful  memory  of  the  offspring  of  hartsnom,  she  serves  mp  therewitli  a 
dessert. 
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Ibanreiraitedalmostlialf  an  hour.    Tiie  oo&e  is  alxoost  ooU 
— ^I  nust  eertainlj  hwe  it  warmed. 

Mus.  M. 
Heaven  forbid !  my  little,  your  Honour — cold  or  warm  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

Mbs.  D.  (as  she  serves  lier), 
Now,  Mrs.  Mellander,  now  what  news  P 

Mbs.  M. 
Ay,  your  Honour,  now  I  am,  thank  God,  clear  about  all — 
»  bit  more  sugar— 4f  you  please, 

Mbs.  D. 
ISvj,  tell  me,  tdl  me,  then !    I  have  heard  say  that  the 
Ettle  wood-bird  yonder, — Hermina,  is  adopted  by  the  H 
I'amily  as  their  own  child — that  she  and  Comet  Carl  are  be- 
trothed— ^and  that  there  soon  will  be  a  weddiog. 

Pbompteb. 

ISTot  for  three  years,  says  Colonel  H .    The  Comet 

must  first  travel,  and  look  about  him  in  the  world ;  and  Her- 
mina (her  Honour  says)  must  first  learn  Swedish  rural  eco- 
nomy, and  that  of  itself  will  require  three  years. 

Mbs.  M. 
It  seeiziedto  me  that  somebody  was  talldng  near  us; — are 
we  aSoBeP 

Msa.  D. 
Kot  a  Christian  soul  can  hear  us. 

• 

Mbs.  M. 
Nay,  then  I  shall  tell  ^our  Hcmour  a  horrible  story — ^b«t 
see — ^1  will  not  have  it  said  that  I  told  it. 

Mbs.  D. 
Not  a  Christian  soul  shall  know  of  it. 

\^Ihe  promoter  whistles. 
Mbs.  M. 
Well  then !    It  runs  so.    In  the  beginning,  the  present 

Baroness  K was  in  foreign  parts  married  to  a  Swedish 

nobleman,  who  was  called  something  of  Stjem — and  had  by 
him  a  daughter — ^no  other  than  that  handsome  young  Her- 
mina ;  about  whom  neither  £a4;her  nor  mother  troubled  theoft- 
sdves  greatly — because,  do  you  see,  they  wished  to  have  had 
a  son,  and  the  girl  must  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it  at  homa. 
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Nbw — ^in  the  mean  time  comes  Baron  K there  abroad — 

into-7-Taly — or  whatever  the  country  is  called — and  sees  the 
handsome  lady,  Hermina's  mother — falls  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.  Her 
husband  was  aware  of  it — ^there  was  a  horrible  disturbance 
in  the  house,  and  the  two  gentlemen  got  to  fighting. 

Pbompteb. 

A  duel. 

Mbs.  M. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Baron  K was  obliged  to  leave 

the  country.  He  returned  now  to  Sweden,  and  lived  there 
for  a  while  a  godless  life,  gambled  and  rioted  till  aU  his 
affairs  fell  into  disorder.  One  day  he  heard  that  the  hus- 
band of  the  handsome  lady  abroad  was  dead ;  and  set  off 
speedily,  and  thought  to  get  a  handsome  wife,  and  with  the 
handsome  wife's  money  to  pay  his  debts.  Now — ^he  courted 
the  widow — she  said  yes  to  him — married  him  in  privacy, 
thinking  afterwards  to  get  the  forgiveness  of  her  old  father ; 
— but  he  (a  rich  and  high-bred  personage)  became  raging 
mad  against  her,  and  disinherited  her.  Yes ;  the  new- 
married  folks  had  nothing  to  live  upon  in  foreign  lands. 
Nay — ^then  they  came  handsomely  hither,  and  on  the  very 
morning  the  trading-house  in  which  was  the  remainder  of 

K 's  property  became  bankrupt :  and  now  the  creditors 

&om  all  sides  sprang  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  regu- 
larly to  hide  himself  from  them  ;  therefore  he  lived  in  that 
little  Wood-house  there,  and  would  let  neither  dog  nor  cat 
see  him ;  and  when  perchance  people  came  there,  he  was  as 
mad  as  a  wild  bull ;  and  was  angry  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
fancied  had  enticed  the  people  there.  Yes, — it  must  have 
been  an  unhappy  and  miserable  life. 

Mes.  D.  ,     , 

But  how  came  young  H there  ? 

Mbs.  M. 
Yes,  heaven  knows  that ! — that  I  have  not  been  able  rightly 
to  get  at — but  there  he  came — and  the  two  young  folks  fell  in 
love  with  each  other.    About  the  same  time  also  there  came 

there  the  handsome,  rich  Law-commissioner  G ,  and  fell 

in  love,  too,  with  the  little  Hermina. 


»■ 
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Mes.  D. 
That  is  altogether  incomprehensible!     The  girl  is  alto- 
gether not  hajid&omB— 'HO  fraichetir,  no  colour. 

Mbs.  M. 

Ah !  what  is  she  beside  the  sweet  Miss  D s  ?    Like  a 

radish  beside  beetroots. 

Mes.  D.  {offended), 
Mrs.  M means  probably  roses. 

Peomptee. 
Peonies. 

Mes.  M. 
Yes — I  mean  so  exactly, — of  course.     "Where  was  I  just 

now  ?     I  have  it.     Nay ;  the  young  H travelled  in  the 

mean  time,  and  remained  away  the  whole  summer,  and  the 

Law-commissioner  went  continually  to  K 's,  and  made 

himself  agreeable.  One  fine  day  he  was  there  courting ;  and 
what  do  you  think  ?  Hermina  would  not  have  him ;  and 
gave  him  a  direct  no.  Nay,  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the 
house ! 

Mes.  D. 
The  girl  always  seemed  to  me  a  romantic  fool. 

Mes.  M. 

In  the  autumn  all  Baron  K 's  creditors  set  upon  him 

and  would  have  money,  or  would  take  him  to  prison.  Tour 
Honour  sees  the  affair  was  this,  that  he  during  the  summer 
had  secretly  visited  Stockholm,  and  gambled  and  won,  and 
therewith  had  maintained  the  housekeeping  and  kept  off  the 
creditors  for  a  time.  But  all  at  once  his  luck  took  a  turn, 
and  he  came  into  horrible  difficulty.     He  then  swore  a  deep 

oath,  and  said  to  Law-commissioner  Qc ,  "  Pay  for  me 

ten  thousand  rixdollars,  and  you  shall  have  Hermina  for 
your  wife."  And  he  replied,  "  As  soon  as  she  is  my  wife,  I 
will  pay  the  money  on  the  morrow."  The  Baron  would  at 
first  terrify  Hermina  into  saying  "  Yes."  But  it  would  not 
do.  He  then  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her  and 
prayed,  and  the  Baroness  did  so  too — ^and  the  girl  cried,  and 
said  merely,  "Give. me  three  days'  time."  The  parents 
would  not,  but  were  obliged  to  submit ;  and  during  these 

days  she  wrote  to  Comet  H that  he  must  come  to  her 

hand-over-head 
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and  the  Law-oammissioner  in  partieular,   waa  s^a^   of 
young  H . 

But  how  came  it  that  there  was  no  marriage  P 

Mb8.  M. 

Ajy  becaose  Hermina  became  ill,  and  neadij  half  mad,  like 
CSaamentina  in  Grrandaon  (a  novel,  your  Hknaoiir  Imows),  and 
she  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  her  lile.  • 

P&OHPTSB, 

False! 

Mbs.  D. 
.  How  widLedl 

MSB.  M. 
Her  mother  then  beesuoie  anxious,  and  sent  a  messenger 

to  Colonel  H ,  with  whom  she  had  formerly  been  yery 

well  acquainted. 

Eidse!  false!  Mse! 


As  the  prompter  seems  of  the  three  speakers  to  be  the  one 
wfbo  knows  boE^  the  progress  of  the  pair  (probably  because 
lie  holds  the  manuscript  in  his  hands),  thus  he  may  step 
down  wpim  the  stage,  and  endeavour  to  disentangfe  thi^ 
which  he  is  as  capable  of  describing,  as  the  others  of  relating 
fiikefy. 

Pbomttss. 

My  gracious  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  affair  is  tins :  Hep- 
mina's  eniffering  of  soul,  against  which  «^e  had  so  hmg  com- 
bated, brought  on,  during  the  days  permitted  to  her,  a  sort 
of  still  insanity,  which  terrified  all  those  around  her.     Qen- 

serik  Q ,  who  discovered  in  Stockholm  how  desperate 

K 's  a£QurB  were,  and  who  plainly  perceived  Hermina's 

dislike  to  him,  withdrew  &om  the  game,  and  vanished  all  at 
cmce,  without  any  one  knowing  where  he  was  gone.    Baron 

K saw  quickly  that  nothing  could  sare  him  from  ruin, 

and  determined  to  fly,  and  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  in  this  moment  of  hopelessness,  when  a  new  star 
ascended  for  the  unhappy  huslwmd  and  wife.  They  approached 
each  other — ^they  wept  together — a  veil  of  oblivion  was 
dropped  over  the  past  —  they  promised  to  support  one 
another  through  the  weary  journey  of  life— their  earlier  love 
awoke,  and  allowed  tiiem  to  hope,  tiiat  if  tiiey  preserved  its 
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fire,  they  might  even  in  the  depths  of  misery  find  some  hap- 
piness. The  heart  of  the  Baroness,  whose  ice-suffering 
appeared  to  have  hroken,  bled  for  Hermina,  and  shuddered 
for  her  fate,  of  having  to  wander  around  the  world  with  her 
unhappy  parents  as  a  prey  to  want  and  misery.  One  evening 
as  she  sate  observing  the  lovely,  pale  girl  consumed  with 
care  and  sufiering  of  mind,  who  now  lay  in  a  quiet  slumber, 
she  knew  that  her  heart  was  breaking,  and  subduing  her 
feeling  of  pride,  she  seized  her  pen  and  wrote  the  following 

lines  to  Colonel  H 's  lady : 

"  A  despairing  mother  calls  upon  the  mercy  of  a  mother. 
In  four-and-twenty  hours  I  shall  leave  Stockholm,  to  fly  out 
of  Sweden.  My  daughter  I  cannot  and  will  not  take  with 
me.  I  will  not  see  her  become  a  prey  to  misery — for  it  is 
misery  which  I  go  to  meet.  Tour  estimable  cluuracter,  the 
kindness  which  I  have  myself  seen  beam  from  your  counte- 
nance, has  given  me  courage  to  turn  myself  to  you  with  this 
prayer.  Oh !  (if  you  heard  my  trembling  lips  utter  it — if 
you  saw  in  my  breast  the  broken  and  repentant  mother's 
heart — ^you  would  listen  to  my  prayers)  ;  receive,  receive  my 
child  into  your  house,  into  your  family !  In  mercy  receive 
her !  Take  my  Hermina  under  your  protection — take  her  as 
maid  to  your  daughters — ^for  that,  at  least^  the  grand-daughter 
of  the' Marquis  Azavello  might  be  suitable.  Now  she  is 
weak  and  ill — ^weak  in  body  and  mind — ^she  is  not  good  for 
much  now — ^but  have  patience  with  her.  Ah !  I  feel — ^I 
become  bitter,  and — I  must  be  humble  I  Eorgive  me  !  and 
if  you  will  save  me  from  despair — ^hasten — ^hasten  hither  like 
an  angel  of  consolation,  and  clasp  my  child  in  your  protect- 
ing arms.  Then  will  I  bless  you  and  pray  for  you ;  oh,  may 
you  never  know  a  moment  as  bitter  as  this ! 

"Eugenia  A ." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  H some  days  after 

her  son's  accident.  She  showed  it  to  the  Colonel.  "Both  of 
them  immediately  set  off  to  Stockholm,  j£nd  returned  with 
Hermina,  who  from  this  moment  received  from  them  the 
affection  of  parents,  and  who  soon  in  the  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  love  which  surrounded  her,  bloomed  forth  as  lovely 
as  she  waa  happy. 

{_JEait  Peomptee  to  make  room  for  Beata  Htae- 
DAQSLAG,  who  looks  Very  much  disposed  to  talk. 
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Pew  people  upon  the  theatre  of  life  love  the  dumb  parts. 
Every  one  wishes  to  come  forward  in  his  place  to  say  some- 
thing, even  were  it  nothing  more  than  "  I  am  called  Peter," 
or  "  I  am  called  Paul,  look  at  me !  or  listen  to  me !"  and  as 
I,  Beata  Hvardagslag,  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to 
appear  more  discreet  than  I  am,  therefore  I  again  step  for- 
ward and  say,  "  Listen  to  me." 

Earon  K vanished  hastily  with  his  wife  out  of  Sweden. 

They  took  their  way  towards  Italy,  where  the  Baroness 
wished  to  make  another  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  with  her 
father.  They  expected  during  this  journey  to  have  to  struggle 
with  every  difficulty  which  want  and  poverty  can  occasion ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  for  them.  In  many  places  on  the  way 
they  found,  quite  incomprehensibly,  that  they  were  provided 
for  by  some  person  quite  unknown  to  them.  In  different 
cities  lay  sums  of  money  ready  for  them  to  take  up — a  good 
angel  seemed  to  attend  and  watch  over  them.  The  Baroness's 
letter  to  her  daughter  contained  these  tidings. 

"  It  is  all  my  husband's  work,"  said  her  Honour  to  me  one 
day,  with  a  beaming  expression  of  pride,  affection,  and  joy. 

"  K. was  his  enemy  during  his  youth,  and  had  done  him 

many  wrongs.  Although  since  -that  time  they  have  been 
altogether  separated,  I  know  that  my  husband  has  not  for- 
gotten it,  because  he  cannot  forget  it ;  but  such  is  his  re- 
venge.   He  is  a  noble  man — God  bless  him !" 

I  said  "Amen!" 


THE   LAST   SCHEME. 

August,  1830. 

The  widowed  Archdeaconess,  Mrs.  Bobina  Bult,  sate  in 
her  travelling  carriage,  with  the  reins  and  whip  in  her  firm 
hands.  Eound  about  her  were  packed,  in  hay,  a  mass  of 
eatables  in  bags  and  tubs ;  in  the  middle,  among  these,  her 
good  friend,  C.  B.  Hvardagslag. 

The  August  evening  was  mUd  and  beautiful,  the  way  was 
good,  the  horse  ^cheerful ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Bobina' s  set-out 
looked  shabby ;  for  before  her  went  an  empty  cart,  driven  by 
a  young  peasant  lad,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  try  her  patience,  as  he  drove,  step  my  step,  with  her 


carriage,  preventing  us  from  pasring  him;  becaaae,  when 
we  tuniled  to  the  right,  he  turned  to  the  right;  and  when 
we  to  the  left,  and  tried  to  get  past  him,  he  was  there 
before  us.  And  all  the  while  he  sang  with  a  full  throat, 
songs  on  most  disagreeable  subjects ;  looked  o&en.  round  at 
us,  and  laughed  scomAillj.  I  looked  up  to  Mrs.  Arekdeft- 
couess  Bobina  Bult — for  I  am,  alas !  a  little  lady,  and  she  is 
tall  grown,  and  straight  and  powerful  as  a  house-beam^ — and 
I  remarked  how  h^  under-lip  projected  in  a  manner  whieh 
I  knew  to  betide  anger.  I  saw  ner  €^nn  and  the  point  of 
her  nose  grow  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  her  little  grej  eyes 
shoot  out  arrows  of  vengeance.  Many  a  time  did  we,  both 
bj  good  and  bad  words,  admonish  the  boj  to  leave  the  road 
£ree,  but  in  vain.  Archdeaconess  Bobina  bit  her  lip,  gave 
me  the  reias  without  saving  a  word,  jumped  out  of  tne  car, 
took  some  prodigious  strides,  and  stood,  one,  two,  three, 
beside  oiur  tormentor ;  seized  him  with  a  strong  hand  bj  the 
collar,  dragged  him  out  of  his  cart,  laid  him  on  the  ground 
before  he  had  time  to  think  about  resistance,  and  gave  him, 
with  the  heavy  handle  of  her  whip,  some  blows  upon  the 
back,  while  she  asked  him  whether  he  would  beg  pardon 
and  mend,  or  prove  still  further  the  strength  of  her  aim. 
Probably  he  was  already  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  unusual 
strength,  for  he  was  speedily  humUe  and  repentant,  and 
promised  all  that  one  wished.  Archdeaconess  JBult  allowed 
him  now  to  get  up,  and  gave  him  a  short  but  power^ 
penance-sermon;  the  conclusion  of  which  was  so  beautiful 
that  it  moved  me,  moved  herself,  and  even  the  peasant  lad, 
who  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  his  hat-brim.  "  I 
know  thee,"  added  Mrs.  Bobina,  "  thou  art  from  the  parish 

of  Aminne ;  thy  father  has  long  been  sick ;  thou  canst  come 
to  me  at  Lof  by  on  Monday  morning,  and  have  something  for 
him." 

"We  now  drove  on  umnterruptedly,  but  had  now  and  then 
a  detention  by  the  way.  In  one  place,  we  helped  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  upset  with  her  cart ;  in  another  place, 
the  Lady  Archdeaconess  dismounted  to  release,  with  much 
difficulty,  a  great  pig  which  had  set  itself  fast  in  a  hedge, 
and  whose  Isunentable  cry  went  to  the  very  innermost  of  the 
heart. 

Towards  sunset  we  saw  Lofby.    Small  columns  of  smoke 
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rose  corkscrew-like  firom  the  cottage  cliimneTSy  dispersed 
tiiemselYes  in  the  clear  eyemng  air,  and  united  themselres 
in  a  light  transparent  cloud,  which,  like  a  rose-coloured  gauoe 
veil,  floated  over  the  village,  which,  with  its  pretty  houses, 
green  gardens,  and  its  munmiring,  dear  mer,  presented  a 
dmrmin^  view,  as  we  slowlv  drove  down  an  easily-descending 
hill,  which  quickly  hrancned  out  into  two  arms;  one  (H 
which  carried  us  to  our  home,  lying  some  fifty  paces  from 
the  village. 

The  cows  came  in  long  rows  from  the  pasture  meadows  to 
be  milked,  with  jingling  bells  and  peaceM  lowing.  Wood- 
homs  sounded,  peasant  girls  sang  with  dear  and  shrill 
voices ;  and  to  this  sound  was  united  the  bing-bong  of  the 
church  bells,  which  sung  on  the  Saturday  evening,  '^  Good 
night"  to  the  week,  and  announced  the  day  of  rest.  Mrs. 
Bobina  Bult's  countenance  was  joyful  and  solemn.  Every- 
body greeted  her  kindly  and  reverentially,  and  kindly  did 
she  greet  everybody*  when  we  had  arrived  at  our  lifctle 
school,  the  swarm  of  children  brdke  forth  from  the  house 
asaid  soundii^  eries  of  joy,  and  embraced  her  with  unbounded 
rapture  and  affection.  Caresses  and  gingerbread  were  divided 
among  alL 

Many  things  now  took  up  the  time  of  Ajrchdeaconess 
Bobina.  One  girl  had  iust  began  to  weave  a  web,  another 
had  just  finished  hers — ^these  the  Archdeaconess  must  see. 

A  8&r?ani  man  had  cut  his  leg ;  the  Lady  Archdeaconess 
must  bind  ils  up :  a  little  sick  boy  in  a  neighbouring  yard 
could  not  rest  (so  his  mother  said)  tiU  he  had  seen  the  Lady 
Arehdeacoanesa.  A  dear  married  couple  had  fallen  out,  and 
agreed  that  the  Lady  Ardideaconess  should  settle  things 
between  tb^n ;  and  so  cm,  and  so  on. 

First  of  aH  Mrs.  Bobina  talked  with  all  her  scholars; 
prayed  with  them  all ;  wept  with  (me  little  one  deeply  re- 
pentant for  a  serious  oversight  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
admonished  another;  praised  a  third ;  and  kissed  and  blessed 
them  all,  and  went  to  look  affcer  her  duties  oat  of  doors. 
When  the  dock  struck  eleven  she  had  bound  up  the  wound ; 
mightily  scolded  at  first,  and  then  reccmciled  the  married 
pair;  comforted  the  little  boy,  and  so  on.  When  she  re- 
turned she  looked  at  the  prices  of  weaving ;  arranged  about 
±he  work  and  housekeeping  for  the  morrow;  eat  in  haste 
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two  potatoes  with  a  little  salt,  and  then  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  village  to  convey  to  an  anxious,  sick,  and  unhappy 
mother  the  joyful  tidings  of  a  child  now  turned  from  the 
paths  of  vice. 

I  sate  in  the  mean  time  in  my  room.  Four  little  girls  lay 
in  beds  around  me,  with  rosy  cneeks  and  snow-white  sheets, 
sleeping  quietly. 

The  calm  beautiful  August  night,  which  was  so  warm  that 
I  could  have  my  window  open  ;  the  silence  and  repose  aroimd 
me ;  the  light  breathing  of  the  slumbering  children,  had  in 
them  something  delightful  and  pacifying,  and  awoke  in  me 
that  still,  pensive  feeling  which  spreads  calmness  over  the 
present,  and  often  fans  the  remembrance  of  former  years 
within  us.  The  moon,  that  friend  of  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood and  youth,  arose  and  looked  kindly  and  pale  over  the 
birch-groves  into  my  room.  Its  light  stole  caressingly  over 
the  closed  eyelids  of  the  children,  then  shone  quietly  upon  a 
face  which  the  days  of  life  had  withered — ^upon  a  breast 
whose  feelings  years  have  not  yet  been  able  to  calm.  Oh, 
how  wonderfully  floated  forth  upon  the  friendly  beams  aU 
those  beloved,  mournful,  and  joyous  memories  of  my  past  life 
— how  clearly  they  ascended  from  the  night,  and  crowded  to 
my  heart,  so  animated  and  warm!  All  the  people  vdth 
whom  during  my  life  I  had  come  in  contact,  and  who  had 
become  dear  or  important  to  me,  seemed  as  if  they  would 
assemble  around  me,  and  revive  their  influence  by  word  and 

glance.     The  H family,  from  whom  I  now  had  been 

separated  for  nearly  a  y^ar,  came  at  this  moment  so  near  to 
me  that  I  seemed  as  if  I  could  talk  with  its  amiable  mem-, 
bers,  ask  them  how  all  stood  within  their  home — whether 
they  were  happy,  whether  they  yet  called  me  to  mind  ?  Yes 
— whether  ?  For  I  had  not  received  for  a  long  time  the 
least  token  of  remembrance,  not  a  line,  not  a  word.  A 
childish  anxious  feeling  of  being  forgotten — of  rightly  be- 
longing to  nobody — of  being  to  persons  whom  we  esteemed 
so  highly  and  loved  so  much,  so  little — so  nothing  at  aU — 
overcame  my  heart  for  a  moment.  I  could  not  help  weeping 
— I  sate  with  my  handkerchief  before  my  eyes,  when  Ajch- 
deaconess  Bult,  who  had  seen  me  at  the  window  from  the 
court,  came  in.  She  questioned  me  seriously,  frdly  re- 
solved to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  I  confessed  mj  weak- 
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ness  with  humility.  She  blamed  me  with  warmth,  admo- 
nished and  kissed  me  with  motherly  tenderness,  and  bade 
me  to  go  to  bed  directly,  and  for  her  sake  to  take  care  of  my 
health  for  a  long  time. 

She  left  me ;  but  I  did  not  obey  her  just  then — struck  a 
light,  lighted  my  candle,  and  sate  down  to  write  a  lecture — 
to  myself.  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  clock  strike  half- 
past  twelve.  All  at  once  there  was  a  noise  in  the  house,  and 
directly  afterwards  somebody  sprang  up  stairs,  and  came  to- 
my  room.  My  door  opened  softly,  and  the  widow  Lady 
Archdeaconess  Bobina  Bult,  in  nightcap  and  slippers,  with 
her  bed-cover  over  her  shoulders,  stood  there  with  joy- 
kindling  eyes,  and  a  thick  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she 

reached  to  me.     "  From  the  H s !    the  H s !"    she 

whispered.  "I  would  not  wait  any  longer  for  the  city- 
messenger;  but  just  as  I  was  lying  down  I  heard  him 
coming.  I  had  a  presentiment !  Grood  night !  Good  night ! 
Grod  give  thee  joy !"     And  forth  was  Mrs.  Bobina  Bult. 

I  had  joy.    Julie's  letter  was  as  follows : 

August  13, 1880. 

It  is  a  clergyman's  little  wife  who  writes  to  you.    It  is 

two  months  since  I  was  no  longer  Julie  H ,  but  Julie 

L  I  had  not  courage  to  write  before.    I  have  been 

bewildered  in  my  head,  and  properly  anxious  for  some  time. 
The  causes :  first,  the  horrible  respect  I  had  for  my  dear 
husband — yes,  I  actually  did  not  mow  for  a  time  how  I 

should  behave  with  all  my  admiration  of  Professor  L ^ 

feelings  of  my  inferiority  and  mj  precious  self-love,  which 

would  not  allow,  under  any  condition,  Julie  H to  go — 

how  shall  I  say  it — ^under  her  true  value.  And  then — this 
blessed  country  house-keeping !— cows  and  sheep,  and  eggs 
and  butter  and  milk,  and  so  on,  and  a  deluge  of  smdl 
things — ^and  then  mamma,  who  was  so  imeasy,  and  would 
help  me ;  but  now,  by  degrees,  everything  is  come,  for  all 
that,  into  wonderful  order.     The  little  god  with  arrow  and 

bow  helped  me.    My  good  L is,  I  fancy,  more  solicitous 

to  please  me  than  I  him — ^yes,  he  was  and  is,  God  be 
thanked,  properly  in  love  with  me.  After  I  saw  this,  there 
was  no  need — I  took  courage.  Cows,  calves,  and  hens  throve ; 
under  the  great  kettle  of  the  house-keeping  there  was  a 

2h 
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brisk  fire, — and  mamma  was  easy,  thank  Gbd.  And  mj 
husband—-^  course  he  was  pleased,  because  1  was  pleased 
with  him. 

Beata,  do  you  know  what  I  pray  for,  moiming  and  evcniDg 
— yes,  every  hour — ^with  all  the  fervency  of  my  heart  ? — ^*  O 
God,  make  me  worthy  of  my  husband's  ioye.  Qire  ne  abiliij 
to  make  him  happy  ?*  And  I  have  received  much  ability — 
for  he  is  (so  he  says  and  seems)  Yery  happy ;  if  you  knew 
how  fresh  he  lookB---how  gay !  It  is  because,  do  you  see,  I 
look  after  him ;  he  does  not  look  any  longer  so  shabby  as 
fi«meriy ;  and  then — he  does  not  sit  up  at  night ;  thi^  he 
has  lefb  off.  And  nevertheless  he  thinks  aud  writes  (as  he 
himself  confesses)  more  freely  and  more  powerfully  than 
formedy.  Besides  this,  I  take  good  care  not  to  disturb  car 
trouble  him  when  he  is  in  his  study,  writing  and  reading. 
Oh ! — when  I  wish  very  much  to  see  him  for  a  moment  (he 
is,  after  all,  handsome,  Beata  1),  I  steal  bo&Ij  in,  play  him 
some  little  trick,  lay  a  flower  in  his  book,  or  kiss  his  forehead, 
or  such  like,  and  then  go  qpute  softly  out,  and  receive,  when 
I  turn  myself  round  to  shut  the  door,  always  a  glance,  which 
follows  me  as  it  were  secretly. 

For  the  rest  I  endeavour  to  form  myself  into  a  right  esti- 
mable dergyman's  wife.    I  wish  people  to  call  L 's  wife 

a  pattern  for  all  the  wives  of  his  congregation.  Don't 
imagine  that  with  all  this  I  forget,  or  neglect,  my  little  outer 
man :  oh  no !  I  take  counsel  very  often  in  the  glass,  but  do 
you  know  which  glass  I  most  frequently  consult  ?  Ay,  that 
which  I  see  in  I>-- — 's  eyes — it  is  ao  charming  to  see  oneself 
en  beau. 

Oh  Beata !  how  much  more  noble  it  is  to  be  united  to  a 
person  whom  one  highly  esteems  and  honours,  and  who  is,  at 
the  same  time,  so  good !  As  Arvid's  wife,  what  a  nonentity 
I  should  have  remained,  what  a  life  of  nothingness  I  should 
have  led !  Now  I  feel  with  inward  joy  that  every  day  I  ascend 
higher  in  my  own  esteem,  and  that  of  my  husband.  It  is  a 
happy  feeling — to  asc^ad. 

Jjo  you  know  that  Arvid  is  married — has  been  so  for  three 
months.  His  wife,  Eleonora  D— ,  always  looks  v^y  wide 
awake — and  he  looks — one  may  say — almost  obliged  to  be 
cheerful.  I  fear  that  his  good  rest  is  a  little  disturbed. 
Poor  Arvid !    The  young  couple  in  the  mean  time  give  mag' 
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zuficeixi;  feasts  and  enterfcaiiiank^cLti.   Old  Mr.  F (certainij 

mtentionaJIj)  aljuost  eTBiy  day  drives  past  here  with  his 
<<  awaxis"  amd  Us  daughter-in-law  m  tbe  ihandBome  landau,  and 
drives  quite  alowly,  as  if  he  fancied  he  was  driviDg  the  funexal 
procession  of  my  good  luck; — ^but  I  feed  my  ducks  with  joy 
and  with  a  heart  free  from  care ;  nod  kindly  to  Meonora, 
and  thank  the  Eternal  Goodness  for  my  lot. 

It  is  Saturday  evening.  I  expect  my  husband  home.  In 
the  arbour  outside  my  window  I  nave  set  out  otnr  Kttle  supper 
table ;  asparagus  from  our  garden,  beautiful  raspberries  imd 

jnilk — L- 's  favourite  dishes— complete  our  supper.     The 

angelic  IHJermina  Linnaea  decorates  at  the  moment  the  table 
with  flowers.  How  lovely  she  is,  how  good  she  is,  how  inde- 
Bcribahly  amiable  no  one  can  imagine !  She  has  almost  sup- 
planted us  with  our  parents — ^and  yet  one  forgives  her  so  will- 
ingly. Ah !  brother  Carl !  thou  hast  found  a  beautiftd  pearl. 
He  will  soon  leave  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  find 
again  in  his  beloved  North  his  life's  pearl,  and  to  shut  it  up 
in  the  muscle-shell  of  marriage.  Hal  how  did  I  hit  upon 
that  narrow  simile?  Yet  it  must  stand.  If  the  sun  of  love 
only  l>eams  into  the  mother-of-pearl  habitation  it  will  floai 
forth  upon  life's  stream,  a  little  island  of  hliss.  Carl  writes 
home  such  amusing  and  interesting  letters.  His  soul  is  like 
a  museum,  among  whose  jewels  Hermina  will  live.  Thus, 
indeed,  of  a  truth,  like  a  pearl  in  gold.  Do  vou  know  what 
happened  to  Carl  before  he  left  us  ?  One  nne  evening  he 
went  to  sleep — a  Cornet,  and  woke — a  Lieutenant!  Was  it 
not  charming  P 

To-morrow  my  beloved  parents  and  sisters  come  here  to 
dinner.    It  will  be  a  happy  d^. 

I  have  told  you  how  happy  I  am,  and  yet  I  eherishnow  one 
wish  and  one  light  vividly,  the  fulfilment  of  which  will  com- 
plete the  measure  of  my  lia|>piiabefia.  My  good  friend,  there  m 
in  our  house  one  little  room,  ^etty  and  comfortably  papered 
with  green,  and  with  white  curtains  precisely  such  as  you 
like),  looking  out  on  meadows  whea^e  fut  cows,  which  give  the 
most  beautifril  milk,  graze  pleasantly ;  in  the  room  is  a  book- 
case, a — yet  it  is  so  tiresome  to  describe  1-— eome  and  see  ilk, 
and  if  it  please  you,  and  you  think  you  can  he  at  home  with 
your  enteitainers — ^then — call  it  youcs.  My  igood  friend, 
come  to  tt&— oome.  l^ow  I  hear  L-- —  coming  At  a  fiitttAjy^, 

2  H  2 
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He  comes  into  my  room.  I  shall  pretend  that  I  neither  see 
nor  hear  him.  One  must  not  spoil  these  men,  and  make  them 
fency  that  one  listens  to  their  steps.  Yes— <5ough — embrace 
me — ^I  shall  not  stir,  nor  drop  my  pen.  One  must  not  always 
submit ;  one  must  not  spoil  his 

(i—  writes) 

wife ;  and  therefore  Julie  mu^st  give  me  the  pen,  and,  sitting 

upon  my  knee,  see  me  write  that,  for  which  she  will  inwardly 

be  sorry. 

Our  good  friend,  Beata,  come  to  us.    "We  expect  you  with 

open  arms.    In  our  home  you  will  find  yourself  well  off. 

Come  and  see  how  I  hold  Julie  in  check.     In  order  to  give 

you  a  proof  of  this,  she  shall  not,  spite  of  her  zeal,  write  one 

word  more  to-day. 

I  will  wri — 

14th  of  August. 

I  cry,  I  laugh,  I  am  beside  myself — and  yet  I  must  write. 
Do  you  know  who  is  here  ? — who  is  just  come  ?  G-uess, 
guess !  Ah,  I  have  not  time  to  let  you  guess.  Emilia  is 
here,  my  sister  Emilia !  Emilia  the  good,  Emilia  the  gay, 
Emilia  the  handsome — ^the  happy  Emilia !  And  Algernon  is 
here,  and  the  little  Algernon — the  most  magnificent  little  boy 
on  the  earth !  Mamma  dances  with  him,  papa  dances  with 
him,  Emilia  dances,  Algernon  dances,  L — • —  dances.  "Wait, 
wait,  I  will  come  and  sing,  and  cannot  write  a  word  more,  so 
sure  as  I  am  called  Julie. 

P.S. — ^Beata,  come  back  to  us ! 

Prays 

The  H Eamtlt. 

Amiable  and  happy  family,  I  thank  you ;  but  Beata  will 
not  come.  I  shall  write  this  answer  to-morrow.  Innocent 
children,  who  slumber  around  me,  I  shall  remain  with  you, 
because  I  can  be  useful  to  you.  Happiness  resigned  often 
gives  contentedness  of  a  higher  kind — ^it  gives  peace.  Oh 
might  I  only  know  that — whilst  every  day's  quiet  diUowb  imi- 
formly,  but  silently,  bear  me  onward  and  towards  that  silent 
shore — and  every  day  will  be  blessed. 

Nightly  mists  rise  up  from  the  meadows  announcing  the 
morning,  and  admonish  me  to  rest.  Around  the  hillock  of 
my  life  ascends  also  a  cold  mist.  If  it  come  nearer,  I  will 
write  at  once,  and  take  leave  of  the  H Family. 


C4> 
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A  NOTE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


COUETBOTTS  PUBLIC, 

A  book  is  a  traveller  who  betakes  himself  into  the 
world,  and  is  commonly  provided  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, either  in  the  form  of  a  Preface,  in  which  the 
Author  modestly  steps  forward,  and  prays  to  find  accept- 
ance ;  or  in  a  Postscript,  by  which  the  Author  recommends 
himself.  If  the  book  be  its  own  letter  of  recommendation,  it 
is  indeed  the  very  best  of  all.  In  the  very  easily  compre- 
hensible anxiety  that  it  may  not  be  the  case  here,  one 
hastens,  first  of  all,  to  send  in  a  little  note,  which  may,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  recommend  to  the  considerate  kindness  of 
the  public  this  little  book,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  little 

ATJTHOEESS. 


AXEL  AND  AOA: 

OB, 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  TWO  LOVERS .♦ 


Axel  to  Assjl. 

Pbom  henceforth  let  the  February  storm  roar  at  my 
windows,  destroy  them,  burst  into  my  chamber,  and  cover 
me,  and  everythmg  that  is  to  be  found  there,  with  his  ice- 
mantle  ;  henceforth  let  my  uncle  thunder  and  corse,  let  the 
maids  scold,  the  dogs  howl,  the  parrots  scream.  In  my  heart 
is  spring — the  worM  is  an  Eden,  human  beings  are  angels ; 
ana  I  am  h^py.  Anna  loyes  me  I  Oh  tell  it  me  once 
again  r  Is  it  then  reaOy  true— is  it  possible  ?  Anna,  do  you 
kyve  joBr 

Ass±  TO  Axel. 

I  was  yesterday  at  a  ball — I  danced — ^heard  compliments 
— ^nothing  pleased  me.  Wherefore  ?  Axel  was  not  there  I 
Is  not  this  an  answer  to  your  question,  Axel  ? 

AXEL  TO  ANNA.. 

WITH  ABOSB* 

Take  the  Bose !    In  it  so  fair 
Ift  thy  diamuB^  yisage  beaming ; 
^  Li  the  rose's  cnmson  gleaming 

JShines  love's  image  also  these. 

Yet  I  wonld  not  see  displayed, 

TyfM  ef  oar  love  in  it  either ; 

Roses  fade  away  and  wither, 
But  our  love  wtU  never  fade. 

From  the  days  of  Adam  even, 

Were  they  different  from  each  other ; 

Sarth  is  but  the  rose's  mother, 
Love,  it  is  the  child  of  heaven. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
The  rose  is  placed  in  water,  your  poem  rests  on  my  heart ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  content,     what  then  does  this  heart  de- 

*  The  original  title  is  literally  "  Correspondence  between  two  Stories ;"  which, 
however,  conveys  no  idea  to  an  Endish  reader.  The  Swedes,  like  most  of  the 
continental  nations  and  the  Scotch,  live  severfd  families  in  one  house,  each  oc- 
cupying a  story,  or  suite  of  apartments.  These  lovers,  as  will  be  seen,  hved  thus, 
and  carried  on  their  correspondence  from  different  stories  of  the  same  house. 

UL  Of 
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mre  ?  To-dar  it  is  five  days  since  I  hare  seen  joa.  If  jmt 
could  only  persuade  yoor  uneie  to  call  upon  ns— biit  I  knofw 
tlfest  is  imponible.  Therefore^  peace,  peacey  spint  of  disfe- 
Quiet! 

Axel  to  AimrA. 

OH  tliat  i  coold  cause  a&  eaorthquake,  bo  tJiiaik  the  two 
stories  should  fall  >  together — that  I  could  stamp  the  floor 
tkrough,  and  suddenly  descend  to  where  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  always  dwdl  I  These,  Aniia,  are  simple  possibiHtiea 
m  eompavison  with  the  impossibility  of  making  the  wilful  old 
man  move  one  &tep.  I  hare  stood  a  whole  hour  arguing 
with  him.     One  must  live  with  the  world,  whilst  one  liyes  in 

the  world. ^**  No !"     "  Uncle,  you  look  rather  unwell  ?" 

"  No !"  "  Uncle,  you  muat  take  some  relaxation."  "  Nd !" 
"  Talk  politics  with  lively  neighboursw"  "  No  l"  "  Undo, 
you  become  a  hermit.'*  "  No !"  "  Dear  Uncle,"  "  No  I" 
"  My  dear,  best  Unck."     "  No,  and  no,  and  no !" 

After  considering  this  chain  of  denials,  which  is  more  in- 
■urmountable  than  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  I  proposed  to  my- 
self several  questions.  "  Wilt  thou  fall  into  a  consumption 
from  shore  longing  ?"  "  No  !"  "  Or  the  jaundice,  from  pure 
vexation?"  "No;  at  least  not  in  this  instance."  "  Wilt 
thou  make  thyself  happy  ?"  "  Yes."  "  See  Anna  ?"  "  Yes." 
"Make  the  essay  now?"     "  Yes,"— Hurrah ! 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 
Kd  not  succeed.  Closed  doors.  Your  aunt  has  a  cold — 
receives  no  visit.  But  now  I  will  and  shall  see  you.  I  know 
what  I  win  do.  I  will  go  and  place  myself  in  the  street, 
directly  opposite  your  window.  And  should  you  not  come 
to  the  window,  I  will  stand  there  until  I  turn  to  stone. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Now,  in  the  rain  ?    That  I  forbid.    Do  you  not  see  that 
the  rain  pours  down  in  streams  from  heaven. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
"Wet  as  a  sea-god,  but  happy  as — ^as  myself  (there  is  no 
happier  one),  I  sit  again  in  my  room  and  write  to  you  upon 
a  thick  pile  of  paper,  which  1  should  copy  for  my  uncle. 
But  now  I  am  content  with  all.  I  have  seen  you.  I  find 
everything  beautiful — even  my  uncle's  style.  How  charming 
you  are,  Anna !  You  have  really  more  than  one  point  of  re- 
semblance with  the  Crown  Princess,  without  which,  now,  no 
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one  can  be  pretty.  She  has  large,  heavenly  blue  eyes.  Tours 
are  certainly  smaller,  but  equally  heavenly.  Truly  she  has 
dark'hTOwn  hau*,  and  you  light-brown ;  but  the  form  of  the 
little  head— of  the  bewitching  little  head — ^is  completely  the 
same ;  and  when  I  only  think  of  your  little  nose — like  ners, 
so  fine,  small,  and  enchanting— ^h  I  fall  into  ecstasy ! 

AmsTA  TO  Axel. 

But  I  am  not  in  ecstasy,  I  am  not  charmed ;  I  am  dis- 
satisfied, anxious.  You  have  certainly  taken  cold ;  you  will 
have  a  cold  in  the  head— catarrh — ^fever — ^will  perhaps  die ! 
To  stand  a  whole  hour  in  the  cold  and  heavy  ram  I  Axel,  I 
cannot  pardon  you ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

"We  come  to-day,  towards  evening,  to  call  upon  you — we 
come  to  call,  my  most  dear  uncle,  and  his  most  obedient 
nephew.  God  bless  the  old  man  for  his  heavenly  idea! 
Only  take  care  that  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  be  not 
locked — that  we  can,  unobserved,  enter  so  far  that  we  are 
not  met  with  the  eternal  untruth,  that  "  The  family  is  not  at 
home." 

Cold  in  the  head — catarrh  !  Yes,  I  sneeze  and  cough — 
but  only  from  impatience.  I  have  fever — but  it  is  a  fever 
ofjoy. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  could  die  from  vexation.    Did  not  Mr.  P ,  the 

eternal,  unbearable  Mr.  P-^ ,  step  in  at  the  door  just  as 

we  would  go  out  ?    My  uncle  turns  back ;  I  gnash  my 

teeth.     Mr.  P seats  himself.     I  double  my  fist.     "  We 

would  just  pay  a  visit,"  I  began  (G-od  knows  in  what  tone). 

"  We  must "     "  We  must  put  that  out  of  our  minds," 

said  the  uncle,  interrupting  the  words  of  the  nephew ;  "  we 
can  call  another  time."  I  banged  the  door  to,  with  such 
violence  that  Mr.  P started  up  from  his  chair. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Recipe  for  a  Cold  and  Fever, 

Drink  three  glasses  of  cold  water,  one  after  the  other. 

^.B. — Only  one  every  quarter  of  an  hour.     Between  each 

walk  three  times  up  and  down  the  room.    N.B. — Only  one 

step  is  made  in  a  minute ;  and  at  every  step  repeat — 

Be  pious  and  good, 
Be  patient  of  mood. 
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Axel  to  Anna. 

A  bad  cure ;  does  no  good.  I  have  thought  of  one  for 
myself.  Send  me  a  lock  of  hair;  only  one,  a  single  one 
from  among  the  hundred  which  you  have;  only  one — a 
single  one.  I  will  press  it  to  my  Ups,  to  my  forehead,  my 
eyes,  or  my  heart.  Oh  do  nX)t  refuse  it  me !  Otherwise  I 
shall  fall  most  seriously  ill.  A  lock  of  hair,  good  Anna,  a 
single  one ! 

Axel  to  Anna, 

[An  hour  later, 

A  curl !  Can  you  really  be  so  cruel,  and  refuse  it  me  ? 
See,  I  lie  on  my  knees  and  pray  for  it. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

[Half  an  hour  later. 
A  curl,  a  curl,  a  curl ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

[_A  quarter  of  cm  hour  later, 

I  beg  most  humbly  pardon  for  being  thus  often  trouble- 
some.   This  time  shall  certainly  be  the  last ;  if  not shall 

I  have  a  curl,  or  not  ? 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Here,  you  have  it — bad,  impatient  man!  I  subjoin  a 
small  fragment  of  a  conversation  which  was  held  between 
my  aunt  and  me,  by  the  light  of  two  sleepy,  pale  candle- 
flames. 

Aunt. — ^Men  are  tyrants. 

I. — Yes,  truly,  that  they  are. 

Aunt. — Despots  who,  by  flatteries  or  by  power,  accom- 
plish their  wishes. 

I. — ^Tes,  yes ;  alas,  it  is  so ! 

Aunt. — Never  marry,  my  child. 

I. — No ;  God  forbid,  dear  aunt. 

Sleep  well,  Axel. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Command  me,  Anna,  to  stand  six  hours  in  heavy  rain  just 
under  yomr  window;  command  me  to  go  six  miles  for  a 
flower  which  you  wish  to  have ;  command  me  to  kneel  four- 
teen davs ;  command  me  to  have  all  my  hair  cut  off  to  stufl 
your  pillow ;  command  me  at  the  next  ball,  after  the  heart' s- 
waltz,  to  dance  eight  times,  one  after  the  other,  with  the 
full-rigged  man-of-war,  the  dry  Mrs.  N. ;  command,  beau- 
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tiful  tyrant !  I  obey.  CcMomaad  me,  above  all,  that  I  come 
up  every  evening  to  snuff  your  candle.  Its  weak  flame 
aeems  to  exercise  a  darkening  inflaence  upon  the  otbeorwisa 
dear  liglita  of  your  understanding. 

Akvato  AXBL. 
I  conmumd  you  to-day,  between  twelve  at  one  a'clock,  ta 
stand  in  the  doorway,  or  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the 
house.  You  can  then  greet  us,  and  see  my  beaotifiil  new 
bonnet,  which  my  couaiB:,  Lieutenant  Emil  Papperto,  has 
assured  me  ia  vary  becoming  to  me. 

AxEik  TO  Akita. 

The  bonnet  suits  you  very  ill.  The  crown  ia  too  large, 
the  poke  too  small.  Your  face  looks  in  it  as  large  and  round 
as  the  full  mocHi.  I  beg  you  to  make  Lieutenant  Papperto 
a  present  of  the  bonnet,  and  for  his  good  taste  let  him  wear 
it  Jiimself. 

Kyou  will  step  this  afternoon  to  the  window  you  shall  see 
me  nde  past  on  my  new  horse,  my  beautiful  Hercules,  which 
I  received  yesterday  as  a  present  from  my  unde.  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  horse,  since  the  ire  charming  Miaa 
MuUitons  assured  me  (when  I  waited  upon  them  this  morn- 
ing) that  they  had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  animal. 

AmsTA  TO  Axel. 
If  the  beauty  of  a  horse  consists  in  having  thick  legs,  a 
thick  neck,  a  large  head,  large  ears,  and  in  galloping  like  a 
cow,  Hercules  is  certainly  unusually  beautiful,  quite  un- 
usually beautiful !  If  my  advice  may  be  followed,  I  would 
beg  Mr.  Axel  W.  to  make  the  five  charming  Miss  MuILitons 
a  present  of  the  horse,  and  for  their  good  taste  let  them 
make  use  of  him. 

Axel  to  Akna.. 
If  Miss  Anna  L.  were  somewhat  gentler,  and  less  caustic, 
it  would  be  far  more  becoming. 

Aiwa  to  Axsl. 
If  Mr.  Axel  W.  think  of  paying  a  visit  on  the  story  below 
him,  I  must  inform  him  herewith  that  the  family  is  not  at 
home. 

Axel  to  Awka. 
If  Miss  Anna  L.  believed  Mr.  Axel  W.  had  any  anch  in- 
tention, I  must  herewith  inform  her  that  she  was  mistaken. 

Axel  to  Ain^A.       [2W  days  later. 
Anna's  name-day !    I  have  ridden  six  miles  to-day  in  the 
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earij  morning  to  feick  out  of  the  Baron  B.'b  hothaase  this 
iKmquet^  which  Anna,  I  hope,  will  not  be  so  crael  as  to  scorn. 

AxxL  TO  Akka. 
I  h<^  that  you  have  recdved  the  boumiet.    It  was  ceiv 
tamly  not  psFtieukrly  beautiful ;  IhiI  in  this  season  flowers 
ore  cuffieult  to  get. 

AXSL  TO  ASVA. 

"For  three  nights  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes.  I  really 
belieye  that  amiraal  Herctdes,  which  I  ha^e  rMden  several 
days,  shakes  me  too  mmeh.  To-day  I  have  spoken  with 
ImDz  Kunuinger,  and  he  will  take  the  creature  off  my 
hands,  although  perhaps  for  only  half  the  sum  ho  eost.  Bat 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  that  if  I  can  only  get  rid 
cf  hinu 

Ajoel  70  Akbf a. 

AdhaI 

Ajstsa  TO  Aketu 

Axel  I  I  hare  thrown  my  new  bonnet  into  the  fire.  I 
think  my  aront  would  receive  a  visit  thk  evening,  if  any  one 
came;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  certain  old  gentleman  came — 
young  ones  she  cannot  endure.  Yet  I  am  of  the  (minion, 
that  a  certain  young  gentleman,  who  should  steal  in  behind 
tlie  back  of  a  certain  old  one,  would  {Hfoduceno  bad  effect. 

.       AXBL  TO  AkTSJL. 

My  angel-giriy  what  a  fortunate  Goneuxrence  of  circmnr 
stances  I  Your  aunt  receives  visits  this  evening,  and  my 
excellent  unde  wishes  this  evening  to  pay  vkits.  He  brushes 
the  dust  off  himself  with  such  zeal,  that  I  could  kiss  him 
for  it. 

He  has  fiiUy  determined  that  the  acquaintance  shall  com- 
menee  to-day,  since  he  haa  remasked  that  his  seirant  is 
paying  court  to  your  aunt's  housemaid,  and  to  this  he  says 
he  will  put  an  end. 

I  have  given  the  old  gentleman  various  rules  for  behaviour. 
I  have  told  him  that  now  gentlemen kis&the  hands  of  the 
ladies.  He  answered  tiiat  this  was  a  stupid  fashion ;  J  find 
it  fuU  of  spirit.  Oh  Anna!  thus  I  can  once  more  kiss  your 
hand, — ^your  hand, — oh  joy ! 

Should  Mr.  P — ^  come  now  I  will  strike  him.  dead. 

Axel  Ta  Autsjl, 

I  would  give  millions  of  years  for  an  evening  such  as  that 
of  yesterday. 
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Anna,  you  looked  like  an  angel  with  your  beautiful  hair  and 
white  dress — and  a  good  angel  were  you  to  me,  you  made 
me  the  happiest  of  those  beings  who  breathe  the  air  of  this 
earth.  How  happy  am  I,  and  how  happy  must  you  be,— you 
who  have  made  me  so  happy !  Oh  good  God,  what  heavenly 
moments  may  be  enjoyed  on  this  earth  against  which  one 
rails  so  much !  My  uncle  and  your  aimt  did  not  dream  that 
whilst  they  on  the  sofa  by  lamp-light  were  working  to  dis- 
solve one  engagement,  we  in  the  twilight  at  the  window 
closed  another.  I  am  like  another  man  since  I  feel  your 
ring  on  my  finger.  Anna,  mine !  My  Anna !  Oh  what  a 
good  and  noble  being  must  I  now  become ! 

Axel  to  Anita. 

How  clear  is  the  heaven,  how  fresh  the  air!  I  must 
breathe  fresh  air,  my  happiness  oppressed  me.  I  went  out, 
almost  danced  through  the  city,  sung  aloud,  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  one  stared  at  me,  and  I  had  the  desire 
to  embrace  every  one.  In  my  breast  is  a  happiness  which 
could  make  happy  half  a  world.    Anna,  how  I  love  you ! 

Anka  to  Axel. 

I  also  am  unspeakably  happy.  Men  love  more  passion- 
ately ;  but  whether  better,  wnether  truer — ^Axel — that  we 
shall  perhaps  experience  in  ourselves.  I  also  feel  myself 
better  and  nobler.  I  will  become  good,  gentle,  true, — ^in  one 
word,  a  really  amiable  wife,  and  make  Axel  happy.  Upon 
this  I  now  think,  whether  I  walk,  stand,  sit ;  whether  I  sew, 
play,  sing,  or  read ;  and  that  causes  nothing  to  be  either  done 
well,  or  at  the  right  time.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  thee, 
girl  ?"  demanded  my  aunt  a  short  time  since ;  "  I  think  thou 
hast  a  fever,  thy  eyes  sparkle  so— dost  thou  feel  headache  ?" 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  something  at  my  heart,"  answered 
I.  '^  I  must  take  immediately  a  good  dose  of  Hoffmann's 
drops."     Thou  laughest  ?    I  also. 

Axel  to  Aitna. 
"  What  is  come  to  thee,  boy,  why  art  thou  so  absent  ?" 
asked  my  uncle  yesterday.  "  Wilt  thou  write  so  ?  The 
paper  upside  down,  the  pen  upside  down  ?  Boy,  I  believe 
thou  art  quite  upside  down  thyself!"  "  Ah,  uncle — have 
you  ever  been  in  love  ?"  "  In  love,  boy  ?  Yes ;  but  then  I 
thought  also  of  marrying."  "  Yes,  I  also  think  of  doing  so." 
"  Also  of  doing  so  ?  When  one  has  nothing  to  live  upon  ? 
Has  ever  such  a  thing  been  heard  ?    Let  us  see ;  thou  hast 
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montlily  thirty-six  sbillings  from  me ;  out  of  this  thou  wilt 
spend  twelve  shillings  to  hold  thy  wedding ;  twelve  shillings 
to  commence  thy  housekeeping ;  there  yet  remains  to  thee 
twelve  shillings  and  Good's  mercy  to  live  upon  the  remainder 
of  thy  life.  Nay,  I  congratulate  thee.  Sunshine  for  dinner, 
and  moonshine  for  supper;  see,  one  shaU  get  quite  fat 
upon  it!" 

Wretched,  when  people  to  whom  nature  has  denied  every 
kind  of  judgment  will  be  witty !  Wretched  that  it  should 
just  occur  to  him  to  speak  of  ms  thirty-six  shillings  ! 

Ajstsa.  to  Axel. 
Did  you  see  thepoor  woman  with  the  children  in  the  street 
just  opposite  ?    How  miserable  they  were !     I  cannot  help 
them,  I  have  nothing  now ;  but  you  ? 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Just  now  I  received  the  money  for  Hercules,  and  more 
than  I  expected.  Por  what  do  I  want  a  horse  ?  I  can  walk. 
i  hasten. 

Axel  to  Anna.  [-4  dav  later. 

They  are  assisted ;  not  alone  for  the  moment,  I  hope,  but 
for  ever.  They  have  a  dwelling,  clothes,  food,  work.  They 
can  and  will  work.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  joy ;  in  its  excess, 
it  almost  resembled  sorrow.  I  prayed  her  to  bless  you.  I 
am  most  sincerely  happy. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
A  basketful  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  undermost,  five  rows 
of  Boman  pearls,  was  brought  me  this  morning  by  a  little 
unknown  girl.  Prom  whom  she  did  not  know — she  had  only 
received  the  command  to  deliver  it  to  me.  Axel,  it  is  from 
you — that  I  know !  Axel,  Axel,  such  presents  from  you,  who 
nave  little  for  yourself !    I  cannot  receive  it. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

If  you  will  cause  me  a  bilious  fever,  you  will  say  no.  Q-ood 
Anna,  that  you  accept  these  trifles  is  my  recompense — (mine, 
do  you  hear) — for  wandering  about  the  whole  day,  more  like 
a  beast  than  a  man,  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  without  enjoy- 
ing a  single  mouthful  as  big  as  a  pin's  head ;  and  for  ulti- 
mately being  obliged,  at  supper,  to  listen  to  a  severe  curtain- 
lecture  from  my  uncle. 

Eegarding  my  finances,  be  quite  easy.  And  the  money 
for  Hercules — should  that,  perhaps,  lie  by  unused?    I  have 
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money  remainiTig,     I  can  establiali  mysdf,  mj  graciofiiB 
lady. 

Ajtha  to  Azxik 
In  order  to  preserre  you  from  a  biUous  fever,  I  will  oer* 
tainly  accept  this  time  your  giB;.    But  make  me  no  more,  I 
pray  you ;  and  at  least,  not  again  bo  aoon. 

Axel  to  Ajstsa.. 

Wlien  will  that  time,  that  happy  time  cone,  when  I  shall 
ha^e  the  right  to  give  you  eyerything,  and  you  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  remse  P  When  will  the  time  come  when  I 
shall  no  longer  require  the  pen  as  the  interpreter  of  my 
feelings?  When  shall  I  speak  with  you — when  dare  to  see 
you? 

This  is  for  me  the  Gordian-lEnot  which  I  in  vain  strive  to 
unloose.  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  do  like  Alexander, 
and  at  one  stroke  to  cut  it  through  by  carrying  you  off. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts,  I  have  perceived  the  impossi- 
bility of  coming  to  you  by  any  usud  and  natural  means* 
Now  I  have  the  most  desperate  designs  in  my  head.  You 
have  certainly  heard  speak  of  Oxe  ingenious  man,  wh«.  in 
order  to  embrace  his  unstress,  set  her  house  on  fire.  What 
do  you  think  of  him  P 

Ajota  to  Axel. 

That  he  was,  is,  and  remains,  an  incendiary;  and  of  such  a 
one  I  entertain  the  greatest  horror. 

Axel  to  Aiwa- 
To  place  a  ladder  at  a  window,  and,  upon  the  wings  of  loye, 
float  up  and  in  at  the  window,  is  and  looks  so  strangely  thie£> 
like.  JBut  Anna,  to  make  a  visit  in  a  balloon  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, taken  place  since  the  timio  of  that  Turk  who,  according 
to  the  Persian  legend,  thus  visited  his  flEur  one  under  the 
name  of  Mahomet.  This  would  not  be  an  impossibility ; 
and  I  see  possibiHties  in  eveiything,  except  in  being  longer 
able  to  live  without  seeing  you. 

Ajstsa,  to  Axel. 
To  all  heathenish  visitors,  let  them  enter  even  by  ladders 
or  in  balloons,  I  am  not  at  home.    I  declare  that  such  a  one 
I  will  not  know,  much  less  love. 

Axel  to  Askil, 
Why  do  you  never  show  yourself  at  the  window — why 
never  go  out — ^why  is  a.  call  never  accepted?    Why  do  yon 
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abut  yoTcreelf  up  thus  wilfully,  thus  etonallj  P    Does  Idus 
luippen  on  my  aoeount  ? 

AksilTO  Axel. 

My  best  Axel,  my  aunt  is  very  ill — ^you  know  this.  Idaire 
not  leave  her  a  moment.  I  steal  away  to  write  to  you  with 
the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  beg  you,  for  God's  sake,  neither 
set  OUT  house  on  fire  nor  break  my  windows.  Do  you  think 
that,  among  phials  of  drops  and  recipes,  I  am  piurticularly 
comfortable  P  But  the  only  thing  I  can  do,  the  only  thing 
also  which  yon  must  do,  is  to  be  quiet^  and  awaii;  the  pn^er 
time. 

Axel  to  AmrA. 

To  be  quiet !  You  might  ^as  well  say  this  to  the  storm 
which  now  rages  till  the  wnole  house  trembles.  I  could  wish 
that  it  would  overturn  it,  if  it,  with  a  breath  from  the  spirit 
of  love,  would  cast  you  into  my  arms.  Anna,  what  I  now 
Bay,  you  must  not  take  so  literally.  I  wrestle  with  Eftfce  and 
will  bring  her  to  yield,  let  this  cost  what  it  wilL 

Axel  to  Aetka. 

Human  beings  ha;^e,  after  all,  neither  leopards'  nor  tigers' 
hearts  in  their  breasts,  my  Anna !  Do  you  not  believe,  that 
if  we  were  to  disclose  our  love  to  our  relatives  they  would 
allow  us  now  and  then  to  aee  each  other  P  Anna,  you  are 
my  sun,  the  light  of  my  eyes.  If  you  hide  yoursdf  longer, 
all  around  me  will  become  pitch-dark. 

Shidl  we  dare  the  ea^^iment  P  We  have  so  little  to  lose 
by  it,  BO  mudi  to  win.    Say  yes  1 

AjnrjL  TO  AxxL. 
You  are  right,  Axel ;  we  must  make  the  iaiaL    Bo  yoa 
apeak  first  to  your  uncle ;  and  when  I  have  heard  what  he 
has  said,  I  shall  have  more  courage  to  reveal  myself  to  my 
aunt.    She  is  now  somewhat  better. 

AzxL  TO  AmrA. 
''  Speak  to  your  nnde ;"  this  is  uncommonly  easily  said — 
but  dime,  that  is  something  quite  different.  Do  you  know, 
my  uncle  is  a  man  who  has  quite  a  peculiar  humour,  and 
above  all,  peculiar  eyes.  With  these  he  can  fix  a  person 
who  is  going  to  say  something  that  does  not  please  nim,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  word  remains  sticking  in  the  poor 
fellow's  throat  to  aU  eternity ;  and  then  such  a  tempest  rises 
as  can  certainly  be  compared  with  none  in  Sweden^  but  only 
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with  those  hurricanes  wHcli  rage  in  the  West-Indian  islands. 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  prepare  for  myself  a  garment  out 
of  Job's  patience  and  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  dare  the  at- 
tempt. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
No,  no ;  be  cautious !    If  you  believe  that  it  will  displease 
him  so  much,  and  you  have  not  courage  enough,  it  is  the  best 
that  we  drive  the  whole  attempt  out  of  our  minds. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Also  quite  easily  said.  But  before  I  give  up  a  resolution 
which  I  have  once  taken,  may  hurricanes,  ten  times  more 
raging  than  the  one  which  I  will  now  brave,  tear  me  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  blow  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Farewell ;  I  am  now  armed  for  the  fight,  and ^I  go ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Wait,  Axel,  wait !    Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  fear  this  is  a 
precipitate  step.     It  is  possible  they  may  not  consent  in  the 
least.    Besides,  we  are  both  of  us  still  so  young. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  am  in  my  twenty-second  year,  already  last  autumn  I  was 
one-and-twenty,  therefore  I  am  of  age.  You  are  turned 
seventeen. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

That  is  true — and  perhaps  we  are  old  enough.  But  ah, 
Axel,  this  is  the  least !  I  see  a  thousand  impossibilities  be- 
fore us.  It  is  possible  our  relatives  will  not  on  any  account 
give  their  consent  to  our  union.  We  really  have  nothing, 
my  friend !  You  have  no  situation,  no  money ;  I  equally 
am  entirely  without  fortune.  It  would  be — ^it  is,  really  foolish 
with  such  narrow  circumstances  to  wish  to  marry.  Let  us 
wait,  my  friend,  and  well  consider,  before  we  risk  a  step  which 
I  now  begin  to  fear  might  separate  us  for  ever. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
I  will  soon  procure  a  situation  for  myself. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Wait,  therefore,  until  then. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
As  you  command.     I  must  admire  your  patience  and 
prudence. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
You  are  not  angry. 
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Axel  to  Aitbta. — ^Tes. 

Aiwa  to  Aeel. — ^Wherefarfs ;  best  Axel,  wherefore  ? 

Axel  to  Anna. — ^Ah,  nonsense ! 

Ajsteta  to  Axel. — Axel,  you  really  grieve  me  extremely. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

IDo  not  detain  yourself,  young  lady,  by^writing  unmeaning 
words.  Lieutenant  Papperto  might  become  impatient,  I 
saw  Imn  more  tlian  lialf  an  hour  since  go  up  to  you. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

If  Lieutenant  Emil  Papperto  will  make  a  call  upon  my 
aunt,  and  slie  will  receive  mm,  I  cannot  turn  him  out.  Mv 
good  Axel,  be  quiet!  '  ■ 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Ah,  what !  Be  quiet !  I  do  not  shoot  myself,  neither 
drown,  hang,  nor  poison  myselfl  Oh,  I  am  quiet — quiet  and 
calm  like  you ;  I  only  think  what  waistcoat,  whether  a  red  or 
a  green  one,  would  best  suit  the  physiognomy  of  a  fortunate 
wooer.  I  grant  that  l^ature  has  not  given  me  a  red  and 
white  porcelain  face  like  Lieutenant  Papperto,  and  ladies 
whom  such  a  one  pleases  must  think  a  brown  and  severe  one 
less  handsome.  Eit  fortunately  there  are  people  who  can 
like  a  countenance  of  this  kind  very  much.  I  wiU  now  go 
to  the  MuUitons ;  Betty  MuUiton  is  really  a  most  lovely  gurl. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

I  congratulate  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  decided  regard- 
ing the  waistcoat,  I  pray  vou  to  make  use  of  the  one  con- 
tained in  this  packet,  which  I  have  embroidered  for  you,  or 
rather  have  bought  for  you,  since  every  stitch  has  cost  a 
second  of  my  night's  rest.  I  think  that  it  will  be  very  be- 
coming to  a  brown  and  severe  countenance.  My  love  to 
Betty  Mulliton ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Tor  the  love  of  God,  Axel,  what  has  happened  ?  Ton 
have  been  bled !  Ton  are  ill !  I  also  am  almost  ill  through 
uneasiness.    Axel,  Axel,  how  wild  and  imprudent  you  are ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

In  somewhat  cooler  bbod,  and  in  a  somewhat  quieter 
mood,  I  hasten  to  say  to  you  a  word  which  vainly  in  mj 
shildhood  they  endeavoured  by  cudgelling  to  wrest  from  my 
lips ; — a  w;ord,  to  escape  which  I  have  in  later  times  fought  a 
duel,  and  which  to  pronounce  at  thy  feet,  my  Anna,  mj  angel 
of  goodness  and  patience,  I  now  yearn ; — ^pabdon,  0  pabdqn  ! 

2r 
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Akna  to  Axel. 
The  Doctor,  I  hear,  has  forbidden  conyersation  and  has 
ordered  you,  for  several  days,  silence  and  rest.  Be  obedient, 
my  best  Axel,  and  show  in  this  way  that  you  love  me. 
^  Do  not  think  about  anything  unpleasant.  I  make  myself 
your  invisible  sick-nurse.  I  come  and  seat  myself  upon 
your  bed,  in  my  white  dress,  and  with  my  fair  curls,  just  aa 
I  pleased  you  so  much  lately.  You  may  not  look  at  me ;  I 
draw  the  green  curtains.  Tou  must  sleep,  and  there  will  I  sing 
a  little  cradle-song.  Listen— or,  rather,  do  not  listen,but  sleep! 

Axel  to  Anka. 


"  Yoang  Axle  is  beloved  by  me," 
Anna  sighed,  and  snng  this  ditty, 
Thinking,  "  He  is,  what  a  pity  I 

Eaten  np  by  jealousy  I" 


*'  If,  as  bridegroom,  thns  he  can 
Be  so  stem,  so  crooked-pated, 
How,  when  once  together  mated, 

Shall  we  act  as  wife  and  man  ? 

**  Shall  we  say,  all  day,  in  strife, 
'  Wicked  Axel  I' '  Truthless  Anna  V 
Ah  I  'twixt  Axel,  then,  and  Anna, 

What  an  enviable  lUe ! 

"  Axel,  thou  to  me  art  dear; 
Yet,  ere  such  a  life  be  spending, 
Let  our  love  have  speedy  ending; 

Trust  me  that  far  better  were  I" 


Axel  heard  fair  Anna's  som; ; 

Would  not  mar  its  tnneml  measure; 

True,  to  hear  the  song  was  pleasure; 
Yet  it  was  a  little  long. 

And  thus  sang  he:  "  Should  I  Idnd^ 
Should  I  ^ntle  be  for  ever ; 
Merry  jestmg  were  I  never 

In  my  heart's  warm  love  to  find* 

**  Who  is  it,  excepting  thee, 
Could  from  jealousy  defend  me. 
Ever  blessed  quiet  lend  me  ? 

Anna,  thou  must  marry  me !" 

AmrA  TO  Axel. 

Anna  she  heard  Axel's  song ; 
How  impertinently  muttered, 
Scarceljr  can  in  words  be  uttered; 

Hence  'twill  be  unanswered  long. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Not  so,  good  Anna ;  not  so,  but  as  follows : 

This  advice  pleased  Anna  well ; 

She  followed  it,  as  reason's  plan, 

Became  good  wife  to  that  good  man, 
And  In  so  aoing,  won  a  deal. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Nay,  as  you  will.  One  dare  not  contradict  invalids. 
Take  now  and  then  a  spoonful  of  this  apple-jelly  that  I  hfive 
prepared  for  you  and  sent.    It  will  do  you  good. 

•  Axel  to  Anna. 

Anna,  I  am  melancholy.  The  birds  twitter  outside  my 
window,  and  build  themselves  nests  under  the  roof.  I  must 
lie  in  bed ;  my  only  pleasure  is  to  say  rude  things  to  the 
Doctor,  and  break  his  medicine  bottles,  which  have  no  healing 
power  in  them. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Amuse  yourself  rather  with  reading  this  book  that  I  send 
you ;  there  is  a  deal  that  is  good  and  true  in  ifc.    Ofben  when 
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I  was  low  spirited,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  in  whicli  I  saw 
everything  black,  when  all  the  strings  of  my  soul  had  become 
inharmonious,  has  the  reading  of  a  good  book  again  tuned 
them,  and  listening  to  their  sweet,  ringing  harmony,  I  have 
thought : 

Now  heave  the  foaming  billows,  now  they  fall, 

Beneath  oar  boat  upon  lifers  stormy  flood ; 
Let  never  gloomy  cowardice  ap^al; 

Let  ns  hope  ever !    God  is  wise  and  good  I 

Even  if  at  times  the  tempest  howleth  o'er  ns, 

And  gloomy  night  encompass  ns  with  fear — 
One  moment  wait  I — the  tempest  flies  before  ns, 

And  the  still,  peacefnl  heaven  smileth  clear. 

And  green-clad  shores,  enriched  with  many  a  blossom. 

Beckon  the  sailor  o*er  the  peaceful  flood; 
Thither  he  steers  with  thankful  throbbing  bosom, 

And,  filled  with  joy,  says,  *^  God  is  wise  and  good  1" 

Axel  to  Anna. 

That  is  He,  that  is  He,  and  you  are  an  angel,  Anna !  But 
the  spirit  of  melancholy  has  seized  upon  my  soul  as  well  as 
my  body  to-day.  I  think,  or  rather  I  beat  my  brains,  now 
too  much  to  be  able  to  read.  A  wretched  crowd  of  gloomy 
black  fancies  surrounds  me  in  my  solitude,  like  ghosts  whica 
have  risen  up  from  Tartarus.  What  will  become  of  you  with 
this  penurious  and  severe  aunt,  who  wiH  not  open  her  doors 
to  young  and  respectable  men  ?  Are  you  to  sit  year  after 
year  with  her,  and,  like  her,  dry  up  and  become  hollow-eyed 
(which  would  be  nothing  to  wonder  at,  since  you  see  only 
her),  and  catch  her  cough  ?  What  will  become  of  me  with 
this  old  uncle,  who  makes  me  write  out  his  memoirs  and 
thoughts  until  my  own  become  quite  perplexed  ?  What,  teU 
me,  what  ? 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Let  us  become  whatever  we  may,  only  not  unworthy  and 
ungrateful  creatures.  Axel,  you  must  never  again  speak  of 
my  aunt  in  this  tone ;  she  has  her  less  amiable  qualities,  but 
she  has  also  her  good  ones ;  and  besides,  I  know,  intends  me 
so  much  good.  Sooner  than  make  her  infirmities  of  age 
ridiculous,  I  would  have  them  myself.  Tour  uncle,  as  you 
yourself  have  told  me,  has  shown  you  a  deal  of  kindness. 

Axel  to  AjJna. 

Oh,  they  are  both,  without  doubt,  angels,  true  angels  of 
light,  who,  however,  let  us  sit  in  titter  darkness.  I  am  ill^ 
and  out  of  spirits. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

X  am  so  happy  to-day.    I  have  such  good  hopes.   Whencd 

2i2 
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and  wherefore  ?  Listen !  I  was  yesterday  in  the  church. 
The  air  was  cold,  the  wind  raged,  my  aunt  would  not  let  me 
go.  I  entreated  and  entreated,  until  the  "iN'o,  my  dear 
child !"  changed  itself  into  a  "  Nay,  go  then,  thou  seltwilled 
thing!"  which  sounded  most  harmoniously  to  my  ear* 

For  whom  I  prayed  most  fervently  in  the  church  you  will 
be  able  easily  to  guess.  I  prayed  &om  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,  as  confidently  as  a  child  m^  implore  an 
All-good  Eather.  As  I,  in  deep  devotion,  rose  up  with  the 
congregation  to  sing  the*  heavenly  haUelujah,  a  sunbeam, 
dear  and  wonderful,  streamed  through  the  church-window, 
and  illuminated  Westin's*  glorious  altar-piece.  The.  angels 
of  Eaith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  who  kneel  around  the  grave  of 
the  abeady  ascended  One,  stood  forth  i^  onoe  so  living,  so 
supematurally  true,  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  opened 
their  lips  and  joined  in  our  song  of  praise.  In  my  heart 
arose  powerful  and  inward  conviction,  that  all  will  yet  be 
well !  and  with  indescribable  emotion  I  bowed  myself  to  re- 
ceive for  XLS  both  the  solemn  blessing.  Axel,  all  wiU  yet  be  welll 

Axel  to  Aitka. 

On  your  account,  my  Anna,  sweet  angel,  and  through  you, 
shall  I  become  blest. 

I  also  to-day  have  in  my  soul  only  joyful  feelings,  lovely 
hopes,  old,  good,  and  to  me  most  heartily  welcome  acquainl^ 
ance.  I  was  up  and  sate  at  the  window ;  I  have  tasted  your 
excellent  apple-jelly,  and  saw  how  the  clear  March  sun 
melted  the  icicles  which  the  cold  night  had  laid  upon  our 
neighbour's  copper  roof.  Upon  this,  I  philosophised  some- 
what in  this  stnnn :  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  heaven  make 
the  ice-veil  of  night  to  disappear,  the  rays  of  a  better  fortune 
will  also  break  through  the  powerful  nrost-mist  which  dims 
the  perspective  of  our  happiness.  I  gazed  so  long  and  so  full 
of  presentiment  at  the  sun^s  activity,  untfl  I  at  length  fancied 
I  saw  clearly  in  one  of  the  figures  which  the  victorious!, 
piercing  sunbeams  formed  in  the  unresisting  ice,  the  ridge 
and  form  of  my  own  nose.  Somewhat  farther  on,  dose  to 
the  side  of  the  chimney,  I  recognised  with  delight  the  form 
of  your  white,  softly-rounded  forehead,  which  seemed  mo- 
destly desirous  of  withdrawing  itself  from  the  kisses  of  the 
Bun.  0(h,  Anna !  I  must  show  you  one  of  these  days  how 
levely  this  looked — ^I  must  represent  the  sun. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  curious.    You  have  then 

*  A  dSflfangoished  Swedish  painter. 
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got  up !  How  I  rejoice  at  it !  The  most  impleasant  thing 
nuty  happen  to  me  to-day  (if  it  onlj  does  not  concecn  jou]^ 
and  I  shalllaugh  at  it. 

AzsL  TO  Akka. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  know  at  what  I  laugh  P  At  myself, 
my  angel.  I  haye  such  good  hopes  and  presentiments,  that  I 
should  find  it  quite  natural  if  now  a  good  friend  should  audr 
denly  step  in,  and  say  to  me,  "  Axel,  thou  art  become  an  exces- 
fiiyely  rich  man."  I  believe  also  that  I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  suddenly  little  Cupids  should  sail  iq  at  the  window,  brings 
ing  a  poor  lover  a  talisman,  by  which  he  could  command  3l 
the  gifts  of  fortune ;  neither  should  I  open  my  mouth  very 
wide,  if  suddenly  the  ceiliag  of  my  room  were  to  open,  in 
order  to  let  a  shower  of  gold  stream  in !  Everything  seems 
to  me  possible  to-day,  nothing  would  surprise  me.  I  have 
opened  my  door  and  window  to  welcome  my  visitors ;  and 
whilst  I  wander  smiling  up  and  down  my  cnamber,  I  now 
and  then  cast  a  glance  up  towards  the  ceimig. 

Axel  to  AirarA. 

Curs draught!    I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  am  in  a  very  bad 

humour.  I  have  been  obliged  to  close  doors  and  windows* 
I  became  numb  and  stiff  in  all  my  limbs  from  this  cold  and 
draught,  lifo  one  came.  And  instead  of  raising  my  looks 
towards  the  ceiling  I  have  carefidly  examined  the  floor ;  so 
that  afber  a  careful  examination  I  can  assure  you  that  he  who 
laid  it  dovm  must  have  been  an  arch  bungler,  for  not  one 
deal  is  like  another,  either  in  height  or  wicSh.  I  must  now 
go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  I  am  well,  and  will  be 
well,  let  my  uncle  and  doctor  say  what  they  will. 

AxEit  TO  AjsrsA. 
Anna,  Anna !  my  Anna,  my  Anna !  good  Anna,  excellent 
Anna^  angel  Anna!  Ann%  my  Anna,  my  bride,  my  wifia, 
sing,  leap,  shout  Victoria ! 

Anita  to  Axel. 
Axel,  Axel,  incomprehensible  Axel !  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee  i    What  has  happened  ? 

Axel  to  Anita. 
I  have  a  post — ^I  have  a  post !  He  came,  the  excellent 
friend,  through  the  door — ^the  angel  from  heaven.  I  had 
almost  knocked  him  down  as  I  went  out.  Oh^  what  a  friend ! 
He  it  is  who  has  resigned  to  me  the  situation  with  its  ac- 
companying salary,  which  has  been  oflered  to  him,  because  he 
had  no  need  of  it«    He  is  rich,  he  has  made  me  also  rich.    Qh^ 
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Bbow  me  a  mortal  who  is  happier  than  I !  A  lover  whose— 
yet  still  perhaps — ^if  he  were  already  married.  But  that  sdso 
in  a  short  time  I  will  become— if  you  will,  my  Anna — ^Aima! 

Anita  to  Axel. 

Gk>od  Axel,  is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  then  really  true  ?  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it.  Axel,  my  dear  friend,  shall  we  really  be- 
come happy? 

Axel  to  Anna. 

"We  shall.  My  whole  life  shall  be  consecrated  to  yoUr 
happiness ;  and  your  happiness  will  always,  as  now,  be  mine. 
"We  can  now  marry  when  it  is  agreeable  to  us.  I  have  a  re- 
spectable situation ;  the  salary  is  certainly  not  large,  but  our 
wants  will  be  small.  The  comfortable  things  of  life  are 
mostly  only  for  old  people,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  the  heart — ^when  one  can  no  longer  love  ani 
be  beloved.  Nay,  why  then  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best  to 
sleep  and  dream  on  a  soft  couch,  that  one  is  happy.  "We,  my 
Anna,  who  may  pluck  in  the  May  of  life  its  most  beautiful 
flowers^  we  will  waking  enjoy  our  felicity,  and  be  happy,  even 
were  we  poor;  yes,  even  were  we  obliged  to  do  without 
everything.  Do  you  remember  with  what  emotion  we  once 
read  near  Medevi,  of  that  married  pair,  who,  after  living  to- 
gether five-and-twenty  years,  felt  themselves  so  unspeakably 
happy  ?    Oh,  my  Anna,  do  you  yet  remember  this  ? 

Anna  to  Axel. — ^In  truth,  my  best  Axel — ^no. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  L and  his  wife  wan- 
dered through  a  wood.    Here  they  encountered  some  gipsies, 

who  were  in  great  misery.    L 's  friend  pitied  these  poor 

creatures,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  physical  calamities  of 

nature.     "  Well,"  said  Mr.  L ,  "  it  in  order  to  pass  my 

life  with  her  (his  wife),  I  must  have  subjected  myself  to  a 
condition  such  as  this,  I  would  have  gone  about  begging 
these  thirty  years,  and  we  should  stiU  have  been  very 
happy!" 

"  Ah,  yes !"  cried  his  wife ;  "  even  then  we  should  have 
been  the  happiest  of  human  beings." 

What  words,  mv  Anna,  what  words !  They  were  spoken 
tinder  England's  heaven.  Let  us  become  worthy  to  speak 
them,  one  day,  under  Sweden's  heaven. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Por  heaven's  sake,  best  Axel.    Tou  do  not  mean  P     I  do 
not  rightly  understand  at  what  you  aim.    Yet  I  must  confess 
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to  you,  that  to  me,  Buffering,  hunger,  sliivermg,  and  begging, 
appear  less  attractive.  What  do  you  really  mean  ?  A  gipsy 
I  will  never  become :  that  I  tell  you,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  the  frightful  complexion. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
That  is  not  necessary.    Nothing  shall  prevent  my  wife 
being  white,  as  well  in  her  complexion  as  her  clothes. 

Oh,  my  beloved  Anna,  do  not  overthrow  my  temple  of  hap- 
piness with  your  cold,  calculating,  worldly,  and  trifling  spint. 
Xiet  us  become  happy,  not  for  others,  but  for  ourselves.  If 
you  desire  this,  we  certainly  can.  My  salary  certainly  is 
small,  as  I  have  already  said — and  nothing  in  comparison  to 
that  which  I  should  wish  to  offer  you.  Three  hundred  dol* 
lars  is  our  yearly  income.  That  is  truly  little,  very  little ; 
but  your  prudent  housekeeping,  my  economy  and  order,  will 
make  every  penn^r  a  doUar.  A  man  requires  really  so  little, 
only  to  live — ^life  is  really  so  short;.  Who  has  not  much,  haa 
not  much  to  care  about. 

The  boat  needs  but  little  ballast,  but  sails  lightly  and 
merrily  on,  now  over  rising,  and  now  over  sinking  waves. 
Let  us  courageously  step  in — ^the  wind  is  favourable— the 
shores  adorned  witfi  flowers — ^the  heaven  free  from  clouds — 
and  before  us  wanders  the  mild  star  of  love,  which  lights  us 
as  far  as  the  haven.  I  am  now  too  much  excited;  later,  I 
will  unfold  to  you  my  plans. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
My  good  Axel,  zephyrs  seldom  blow  on  the  ocean  of  life— 
but  very  wild  storms.     I  fear  greatly  that,  at  the  first  gust 
of  wind,  the  boat,  without  ballast,  might  be  upset. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
If  one  is  fearful  and  cowardly — ^yes — ^if  one  loses  one's  equi- 
librium in  the  slightest  gust  of  wind.  But  away  with  similes ! 
They  only  confuse.     I  will  dash  straight  into  the  affair. 

I  possess  (as  you  know)  a  small  farm  near  the  city.  This 
is  small,  quite  small,  and  scarcely  worth  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  still  one  could  live  very  weU  there.  A  roof  over 
their  heads  was  all  that  our  forefathers  desired  when  they 
built  their  homes.  And  what  a  hardy,  glorious  people  were 
they !  We  are  less,  and  we  have  more.  Two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  has  our  little  temple  of  happiness,  a  blooming  potato* 
field  surrounds  it,  and  a  garden,  where  the  most  beautiful 
fruit-trees  and  the  most  lovely,  flowers  can  come  forth, 
changes  the  whole  place  into  a  real  paradise.  A  little  hen- 
house.   Anna,  I  will  not  pardon  you,  if  you  should  laugh. 
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AsEFA  TO  AxBL.*-I  trulj  do  not  lough,  my  best  AxeL 

Axel  to  Aim  a. 

A  little  hen-liouse,  I  would  say,  standi  close  by,  and  its 
pretty  inhabitants  will  afford  us  profit  and  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  interior — ^away  with 
the.  luxury  and  cursed  superfluity  which  has  made  my  fisither- 
land  poor !  Away  with  the  fiilse  ideas  of  what  is  becomings 
proper,  reroectable  ;  despicable  prejudices  which  only  repeat, 
^  One  should  do  as  Others  do,"  away  with  you !  To  jovl  I 
turn,  simple  manners,  honour  of  the  olden  time.  TempeiPk 
ance  and  contentment,  the  doctrine  of  oxur  forefkthers,  Bft 
welcomo,  and  rule  in  my  quiet  house.  A  wooden  bench  ap- 
pears soft  when  one  is  seated  upon  it  at  the  beloved  on^a 
aide-;  a  bowl  of  milk,  one  simple  dish  placed  by  your  hand 
upon  the  table,  at  which  a  fiiend,  a  firiii&nd  who  knows  how 
*o  prize  what  is  ofiered  by  sincere  hearts,  will  not  reftise  te 
take  his  place— oh,  what  a  meal !  Eings,  emperors,  invite 
me  into  your  golden  halls !  Proud  and  disdainfiiUy  will 
Anna's  happy  husband  answer,  "  jN'o.'*  Oh,  my  sweet  ATma^ 
ftow  quickly,  how  joyously,  mnst  our  days  pass  away  in  thia 
Kttle  eartMy  paradise !  Hand  in  hand  we  wander  througft 
life,  and  die  at  length  so  sweetly  in  each  other's  arms !  But 
pardon,  I  will  not  distress  you— do  not  weep,  my  Anna! 

Aiwa  to  Axel. — I  will  certainly  not  weep,  my  best  Axell 

Axel  to  Atoa. 

Our  clothes  shall  be  simple,,  like  our  food,  like  our  whole 
life.  Ton  must  be  always  clothed  in  whitn,  for  then  you  are 
like  an  angel.  The  garden  I  attend  to  myself,  dig,  weedi 
plant,  and'  water,  with  yoiy  assistance,  on  tne  days  when  I 
am  not  occupied  in  the  city.  In  the  house,  disposes  and 
commands,  with  absolute  sway,  my  ever  industrious  and  cir- 
cumspect little  wife.  When  I  return  from  my  labour  in  the 
fields,  or  out  of  the  city,  your  harp  and  your  voice  will  trans- 
port me  into  heaven,  or  we  eat  together  a  simple  meal  which . 
IB  savoury  from  our  appetite  and  our  gaiety.  For  the  even- 
ings, when  the  great  world  seeks,  yawning,  for  pleasure 
where  it  never  yet  was  found,  at  suppers,  where  one  goes 
through  a  course  of  moral  hungering,  or  at  balls,  where  one 
dances  as  though  for  wages — ^in  the  evenings  we  will  read 
itogether,  Tegn^r's  poems,  Cooper's  and  Walter  Scott's  ro- 
mances, and  enjoy,  whilst  we  ennoble  our  hearts,  all  the 
pleasure  which  genius  can  afibrd  the  soul  and  the  heart. 

But  wa  must  go  to  the  theatre  sometimes,  to  see  Almlof 
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plays;  we  must  rathec  neglect  eating  and  drinking  tlian 
ne^eet  them.  Thus  we  shall  often  go  meee*.  But  you  most 
have  a  maidrseFvant,  i^at  is  trae,fo£you  must  not  bunLyeiui 
face  and  hands  at  the  health.  Besides,  when  I  am  at  home, 
Tau.m]ist  be  always  near  me.  Oh,  Aima^  aaf,^  shall  we  not 
De  nnapeakably  ha^py  ? 

Amrx  10  AxBL* 
X  hope-  so,  certainly,  my  dear  Mend ;  hut  wheth^  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  which  you  have  imagined  to  yours^  % 
know  not ;  I  fear  that  you  are  precisely  the  one  who  is  not 
fitted  for  such  a  simple  shepherd's  life ;  besides,  this  is  put  to- 
gpether  in  a  strange  manner.  Do  you  yet  know,  what  you  once 
toldme,  how  much  pocket-money  your  unde.  gave  you  yeaxlyS 

Axel  to  Aiota. 

The  dev (I  do  not  eui*se).    I  nowremembec.    Pull 

three  hundred  dollars — exactly  as  much  as  my  future  salary 
aa&Qunts  to — ^and  this  was,  by  the  end.  of  the  yean,  entirely 
gone.  But,  angel  Anna,  when  I  am  once  mamed,  you  Aa£k 
see  something  quite  different ;  then  I  will  beeoma  supei^ 
aalaiially  economical ;  I  will  look  at  every  heU^:.. 

Anna  to  ArBu. 

Tery  pleasant  for  your  wife !  Willingly,  best  Axel,  will  I 
idJso  look  at  every  heller,  and  be  as  economical  as  possible'; 
But  with  all  this,  I  fear  that,  if  we  follow  your  plans,  we 
riiaJl  become  ever  and  ever  more  like  the  gip^  pah*.  Have 
you  considered  that  you  drink  three  cups  of  coffee  every 
morning  ?  And  when  you  were  with  us  one  -evening,  I  saw 
iiiat  to  l^ree  cups  of  tea  you  did  not  despise  quite  a  profiise 
fft^ply  of  tea-bread  and  rusks. 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 

!Prom  this  day  forth,  I  will  eat  oatmeal-porridge  every 
morning  and  every  evening,  drink  egg-beer,  and  soak  brown 
bread  in  it,  if  you  think  the  other  too  dear.  Tou  are  right. 
Besides,  as  a  patriot,  one  must  renounce  all  articles  wHch 
wte  not  produced  by  our  fatheriand. 

Agreed,  Anna;  we  eat  for  a  year,  from  this  month  forth, 
every  morning,  a  dish  of  oatmeal-porridge— every  evening  a 
eup  of  egg-beer,  in  our  own  little  paradise.  Besides,  this  is 
far  more  advantageous  for  the  complexion  and  health  than 
all  the  cursed  tea  and  coffee  drinking.  And  should  it  taste 
even  like  Feruvian-bar<k  and  rhubard*— 

When  Hebe  Axma  fills  the  enp, 
Azal,  as.neotsr,  will  drink  it  ap. . 
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Anita  to  Axel. 

Oatmeal-ponidge  I  can  only  swallow  with  difficulty ;  and 
egg-beer  is,  once  for  all,  very  disagreeable  to  me. 

Axel  to  Ajnuta. 

Who  fears  to  share  with  me  a  dish  of  oatmeal-porridge 
despises  surely  (and  this  I  have  observed  well  from  the 
begmning)  the  little  which  I  have  besides  to  offer — ^my  heart, 
my  hand.    It  is  true  this  is  very  little.    The  fool !  who  could 

be  so  bold  and  believe ^but  I  begin  to  see  my  errors. 

AiOTA  TO  Axel. 

If  I  do  not  exactly  fimcy  to  eat  oatmeal-porridge  and  egg« 
beer,  that  does  not  prevent  me,  morning  and  evening,  from 
being  able  to  satisfy  myself  with  a  little  cold  milk  instead  of 
coffee  and  tea.  Yes,  a  cup  of  cold  milk  and  a  morsel  of  brown 
bread  will  taste  excellently.    This  is  all  that  I  need. 

Aisrsji  TO  Axel. 

The  little  pretty  house  and  the  garden  (which  is  to  be 
some  time)  I  find  exceedingly  agreeable ;  yet  you  have,  in 
your  tender  partiality,  conferred  upon  me  a  veiy  extensive 
power  of  operation.  I  examine  with  trembling  all  the  duties 
which  will  oe  imposed  upon  me  in  the  future ;  always  to  be 
dothed  in  white,  and  to  dig  in  the  garden — ^to  put  in  order, 
to  sweep,  spin,  weave,  cook  in  company  with  a  maid-*to 
play  upon  toe  harp  and  to  sing — ^to  care  for  everything  in 
the  house,  and  to  be  constantly  with  you  when  yon  are  at 
home  (which  we  will  hope  will  be  the  greater  part  of  the 
day) — to  feed  the  fowls,  to  drive  to  the  theatre,  read 
romances  with  you — ^in  one  word,  represent  six  or  seven 
personages  at  once.  My  good  Axel,  you  will  truly  be  forced 
to  have,  in  future,  some  forbearance,  like  many  others  who 
demand  too  much  from  their  wives. 

Anita  to  Axel.  [^A  day  later* 

I  fear  you  are  vexed,  Axel ;  but  this  time,  my  fnend,  you 
are  certainly  somewhat  in  the  wrong.  To  share  in  life, 
sorrow  and  joy  with  you,  is,  as  you  know^  my  most  intense 
desire.     Only  on  your  account  I  wish  that  joy  might  pre- 

Eonderate;  butyour  picture  of  the  future  gives  me  little 
ope  of  this,  i  ou  look  through  a  smoked,  yellow-coloured 
glass,  which  shows  you  the  object  neither  clear  nor  true.  I 
shall  always  tell  you  the  truth.  Axel. 

AiTNA  TO  Axel.  \A  day  UUer. 

Meanwhile,  were  it  a  possibility,  and  did  your  uncle  and 
my  aunt  give  their  consent,  I  would  certainly  not  say  "  No." 
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"We  are  really  so  young,  and  can  work.  Only  we  must 
strike  out  of  your  account  this  eyer-white  dress,  the  music, 
the  play,  ana  the  yeiy  agreeable  and  beneficial  reading, 
which,  howeyer,  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  would  steal 
away  too  much  time. 

Anita  to  Axel. 

Oatmeal-porridge  tastes  reaUy  not  so  bad,  and  egg-beer 
I  drank  last  eyening.  It  does  not  taste  eza<;tly  good ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  wholesome. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

My  angel,  good  Anna,  you  shall  neyer  either  eat  or  do  the 
least  possible  thing  for  which  you  haye  not  a  decided  in« 
clination.  I  should  deserve  to  be  condemned  to  bread  and 
water,  if  I  desired  anything  else.  Do  you  see,  heayenly 
maiden,  that  it  was  not  after  all,  such  pure  earnest  with  the 
wooden  bench,  the  single  dish,  and  the  one  servant-maid. 
I  have,  do  you  see,  speculated  upon  my  uncle.  He  will  cer- 
tainly for  decency's  sake,  when  we  help  ourselves  so  excel- 
lently, assist  us  a  little.  My  uncle  is  very  far  from  being 
bard-hearted,  and  besides  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  that  I  know. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

My  aunt  is  also  sometimes  very  good,  and  loves  me  ten* 
derly  in  her  way  I  know ;  she  haa  Vven/me  many  pioo&  of 
this.    Possibly  she  would  also  do  something  for  us« 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Anna,  we  will  speak  with  our  dear  relatives ;  shall  we  not  P 
We  will  teU  them  everything.  Should  they  say  "  No" — ^Anna, 
I  have  your  word ;  you  are  already  mine  before  God,  and 
mine  you  remain,  men  will  not  separate  us !  Yet  we  must 
endeavour  to  move  human  beings  to  be  human. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Yes,  Axel,  let  us  endeavour  to  soften  the  hearts  of  those 
against  whose  wishes  and  commands  we  neither  may  nor 
should  act.    Yes,  let  us  try  this. 
Axel  to  Anna. — ^Well,  to-morrow ! 
Anna  to  Axel. — To-morrow! 

Axel  to  Anna.  [-4  day  later. 

My  dear  uncle  is  somewhat  cross  this  morning.  The 
coffee  was  cold,  and  the  news  in  the  papers  was  not  according 
to  his  mind.  "  The  rulers  behave  stupidly,*'  said  he.  **  I  shafl 
take  care  not  to  do  the  same,  I  must  still  wait  some  hours.*' 

Anna  to  Axel. 
My  dear  aimt  is  also  in  an  ill-humour.    She  has  mislaid 
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apiece  of  mone;^^,  and  broken  a  botile  of  roae-vsteF;  buj;  one 
would  believe  I  had  done  it  For  tbree  hourS|.  all  leea^  I 
dase  not  aaj  anything. 

Axil  to  AinrA. 

The  whole  forenoon  my  nncle  has  thundei»d  pelitiem 
Bussia  and  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  have  altematelj  come 
upon  the  carpet..  I  haye  listened  with  the  most  imweaEying 
pati^iee,  ana  said  ''Yea/'  ''No,''  "All  the  heisket,  dear 
nnde,"  or,  "  All  the  worse,  dear  unde^"  just  aa  was  in  aa» 
cordance  with  the  old  man's  ideas.  What  did  this  help  ? 
HJB  became  ever  more  and  more  jealoua  y  he  turned  towardsi 
me,  seemed  to  perceive  in  my  person  a  representative  of 
the  Turkish,  empue,  fell  in  a  rage,  so  that  I,  m  order  not  to 
receive  blows,  like  the  Sublime  Porte,  was  obliged,  in  all 
haste,  to  make  my  retreat  through  the  door.  I  am  quite 
vexed  about  the.  lost  forenoon. 

AjsrsA,  TO  AxBT«. 

^ve  times  this  forenoon  have  I  opened  my  mouth  to  be- 
fan  my  little  speedi,  and  five  times  have  I  again  closed  it. 
To  have  prayed  for  anything  would  certaimy  have  befsn 
fruitless.  Eor  my  aunt  sitting  there  in  the  comer  of  her 
sofii,  with  dbsely  pressed  together  lips  and  severe,  looks, 
appeaittd  a  living,  ^o  I    But  this  afternoon ! 

Ayrl  to  Aetna. 

The  old  man  is  now  &st ;  he  shall  not  again  escape.  He 
ifi  taking  his  afternoon  nap.  I  wiU  take  great  care  that  he 
neither  goes  out,  nor  that  any  one  comes  in  to  him,  beJBove 
I  have  been  able  to  say :  "  I  love  Anna ;  I  must  have  her 
Sar  my  wi&,.or  dieJ" 

AioTA  to  Axel. 

Axel,  how  my  heart  ^beats !  My  aunt  also  is  taking  her 
afternoon  rest!  yjihen  she  wakes  I  will  speak  with  her. 
If  she  is  only  not  too  soon  wakened  for  them,  her  temper  is 
not  good — still,  Manette !  Do  not  mew  so,  there  is  thq 
cream  for  my  coffee ;  lap  and  be  quiet.  Ah !  there  buzzes  a 
big  fly — ^it  will  seat  itself,  perhaps,  upon  her  nose — ^no — ^my 
good  angel,  send  it  away !  Grood,  she  sleeps  quietly.  But 
yet  she  will  wake  some  time — and  I  shaU  speak.  I  tremble 
whilst  I  write. 

Axel,  how  my  heart  beats !  I  hear  it  tbrob !  It  is  pain- 
fiil !    Art  thou  also  in  the  same  state  of  mihdy.  Axel  ? 

AxKL  TO  Aeota. 

My  heart  beats,  certainly,  quicker  and.  more  powerfiilly 
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thfKD.  the  pendulum  of  a  clock;  but  I  wish,  did  it  pain  me 
BTer  60  mucb,  that  it  would  beat  as  roughly  as  a  copper- 
fimith's  hammeE,  so  that  my  excellent  iinde,  who  entimy, 
imd  wholly  to  pain  and  annoy  me  keeips  sleeping  on,  might  be 
awakened  by  it.  IN'othing  is  so  unbearable  as  to  wait,  to  live 
in  iineertainty — ^to  hold  oneself  ready.  I  have  coughed, 
sung,  made  a  noise  before  his  door, — ^all  in  vain !  As  often 
BB  I  listened,  I  have  had  the  vexation  of  hearing  him  snore. 
Had  he  not  locked  himself  in,  one  could  have  entered  easily, 
blundered  over  the  sofa,  or  found  out  some  other  polite 
,  manner  of  waking  the  sleeper.  But  now  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.  I  have  the  aqsire  to  set  my  eurtains  on  fire, 
mly  to  bring  the  fire  drum  past  his  windows. 

AioTA  TO  Axel. 
I>o  not  be  nonsensical,  Axel,  commit  no  foUy.  My  aunt 
sleeps  also,  or  pretends  to  do  so ;  for  as  often  as  I  have  gone 
over  to  her  and  have  looked  at  her,  I  have  seen  her  opened 
eyes  hastily  close  themselves.  Most  certainly  she  has  re* 
marked  that  I  await  her  waking  to  say  something  to  her. 
Does  thy  uncle  still  sleep  P 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 
Ever  and  eternally.  His  long  deep  breathing  draws  away  the 
air  :&om  me  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  just  as  though  I  found 
myself  in  a  vault.  Does  thy  aunt  still  pretend  to  be  sleeping  P 
Anna  to  Axel.— Still.    What  shall  I  do  P 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Vexation !     "Now  he  has  awoke,  and  has  stolen  forth  like  a 

mouse  which  is  afiraid  of  the  cat.    I  heard  a  slight  rustle  at 

his  door.    When  I  rushed  out  to  see  what  this  was,  I  heard, 

\      quite  down  below  on  the  stairs,  a  clip-clap  of  galosches, 

A     which  in  all  baste  hurried  out  of  the  door.    I  ran  after  him, 

and  cried,  ■'*  Uncle !  uncle !  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  P* 

**  To-morrow  is  also  a  day !"  he  answered,  without  looking 

back.    I  am  in  despair.    He  has  remarked  something. 

Aiwa  to  Axel. 
Ah,  Axel !  my  aunt  has  feigned  sleep  imtU  now.  It  is 
now  late  in  the  evening,  the  worst  time  of  the  day  to  make 
confessions  to  her.  Let  it  then  remain  as  thy  uncle  said, 
"  To-morrow !"  Ah,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  gained 
something  by  this  delay. 
r  Axel  to  Akna. 

f         A  day  of  fruitless,  painful  waiting, — a  sleepless  night* 
See,  this  is  my  whole  gain !  But  to-morrow 
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Axel  to  Akka.  [At  midnighi. 

I  cannot  sleep.  Anna,  I  have  dark  forebodings — the  mor* 
row  will  bring  us  no  good.  I  have  now  no  inconsiderable 
sum  of  money  in  my  hands.  I  have  sold  something.  But, 
however,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  affair  ?  Anna,  would 
it — if  our — ^but  it  will  be  best  to  speak  about  this  when  fisite 
has  decided. 

I  believe,  my  best  Anna,  the  midnight  hour  shows  me 
ghosts.  Anna,  I  feel  deeply,  that  if  you  do  not  wander  by 
mv  side,  my  whole  life  will  be  only  a  ghost, — ^that  is,  a  hor- 
rible nothing !  *  ####*• 

The  clock  strikes  one,  Anna.    This  stroke  is  our  symbol — 

we  also  are  only  one.    In  the  morning  hour  of  life  we  have 

^united  ourselves, — I  know  that  nothing  can  separate  us. 

Wherefore,  then,  do  I  write  so  seriously  ?   Wherefore  am  I 

in  such  9  gloomy  mood  ?•*•** 

How  slowly  pass  away  the  hours  of  the  night !  Thinking 
of  you,  and  writing  to  you,  I  endeavour  to  give  wings  to  the 
minutes.  Now,  when  every  thing  around  me  is  so  still  and 
peaceful,  I  hear  all  the  more  distinctly  the  storm  within 
me — ^I  cannot  conceive  how  all  can  be  so  still,  so  silent,  so 
dead.  Is  not  this  the  world — are  not  himian  beings  here— 
do  not  passions  wake  in  their  bosoms  ?  Do  I  live  solitary, 
and  have  all  the  spirits  of  disquiet  which  fled  from  reposing 
hearts  assembled  themselves  in  my  breast  ?  My  gentle  Annft^ 
I  feel  it  is  a  stormy  ocean  into  which  your  gentle  soul  will 
discharge  itself.    But  then  all  will  attam  rest !  *  * 

I  have  sought  after  peace — in  vain.  Separated  from  you, 
I  shall  find  it  no  more.  The  winged  throbbmg  of  the  heart — 
and  every  throb  a  sentiment — how  the  minutes  stretch 
themselves  out  into  eternity !  And  every  thing  around  me  is 
so  peaceful.  Listen !  the  town-clock  strikes  two— will  no- 
thing then  awake  ?  Will  no  pain,  no  love,  no  yearning,  raise 
its  voice  through  the  night  ?  All  is  stiU — I  alone  wake — ^yet 
there  calls  the  watchman ;  but  how  carelessly  he  announces 
to  the  world  that  the  judgment  comes !  *  *  * 

It  is  morning.  The  world  awakes — ^I  am  no  longer  so 
solitary.  It  is  day  also  in  my  soul, — ^I  am  peaceful.  The 
hour  is  here-    It  means — ^now ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 
I  have  received  what  you  have  written  to  me  last  nights 
Axel,  could  you  believe  that  you  alone  were  awake  ?    I)id 
you  not  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart  ?    Oh  how  extraordi-' 
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nary,  tliat  a  mixture  of  wood,  moss,  and  lime,  which  is  for 

J  OIL  a  floor  and  for  me  a  ceiling,  should  prevent  two  human 
earts  from  understanding  each  other  I    Ah,  were  this  now 
only  somewhat  farther  off — ^I  tremble ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Still  I  have  hope,  beloved,  adored  Anna ;  still  nothing  is 

lost*   This  morning,  whilst  my  uncle  drank  his  coffee,  I  took 

courage,  prayed  to  Gk)d ;  thought,  Anna !  drew  breath,  and 

went  in  to  him.    "My  best  uncle  1"  I  commenced  quietly 

and  solemnly.  "  My  best  nephew,"  answered  he,  "  what  shall 

*my  best  uncle'  do?"    "  x our  goodness — "    "Now,  what 

then — my  goodness  ?"     "  I  wish— I  have—"     "  I  wish — ^I 

Lave — ^nay  that  was  really  excellent!"     (The  old  man  has 

always  had  an  extremely  unpleasant  manner  of  repeating  my 

words,  and  then  they  always  sound  as  stupid  again.)    "  Dear 

uncle — ^I  am  in  love !"    "  In  love  r    Yes,  that  I  have  easily 

remarked  in  the  jaundiced  complexion  which  thou  hast  had 

this  half-year  past — ^this  is  the  colour  of  love."     "  My  uncle, 

the  weal  or  woe  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  one  single 

word.  Oh  my  best  uncle,  who        "  Now  came  a  man,  whom 

I  wished  at  the  witch's  mountain,  with  the  papers  into  the 

room.    "  My  son,"  said  my  imcle,  "  come  again  in  a  few 

hours— ^then  we  can  speak  farther  with  each  other.    Now  I 

must  see  how  affairs  stand  between  Turkey  and  Eussia."    I 

was  precisely  not  in  the  mood  to  wait.     I  took  the  papers, 

stuck  them  in  my  pocket,  and  said  in  a  firm  tone,  "  First, 

uncle,  you  must  hear  me."    He  stuck  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 

fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  like  two  claws,  and  cried,  "  Not  one 

word,  not  a  breath !    G-ive  me  the  papers  this  moment,  or  I 

will  never  listen  to  thee  again."     1  cried,  and  cried  again 

still  louder.    At  length  I  must,  like  a  little  west-wind,  give 

way  to  the  storm  of  the  north.  My  imcle  became  again  kind, 

and  I  went  my  way ;  for  he  would  neither  have  heard  nor 

understood  me,  as  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  dear  papers. 

An  hour  will  soon  have  passed ;  yet  another,  and  then  I  go. 

Oh  my  Anna,  my  only  one ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Turks  and  Bussians,  Bussians  and  Turks^  what  are  they 
and  their  interests  to  me  P    Straw — ^paper-cuttings ;  and  on 
their  account  must  I  sit  here,  as  in  a  fiery  furnace.    Ah ! — 
now,  Anna ! 

Axel  TO  AmsTA. 
It  is  past !    All  is  lost — ^not  a  spark  of  hope  remains — I 
cannot  see  what  I  write. 
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Astra,  to  Axel. 
And  for  me  also— I  received  a  round  "  No*' — ^and  in  sncb 
hard  terms !   Oh,  Axel !  now  I  feel  for  the  first  time  how  un- 
speakably I  love  you ! 

AxEIi  TO  AlSHKA.. 

To  humhle  me !  To  threaten  me !  "  Bidiculous — nonsen- 
sical!"  To  threacten  to  turn  me  out  of  doors — ^me — yes, 
people  don't  know  me ! 

AjsrsA.  TO  Axel. 

Mj  aunt  win  marry  me  in  a  short  time—but  not  to  you, 
*Thi8  man,"  said  she,  "  has  his  own  house,  his  own  equipage, 
and  is  besides  a  respectable  man."  I  Was  forced  to  laugh. 
Axel.    I  have  said  to  her — thou,  or  no  one ! 

Axel  to  Ajststjl. 

Anna,  let  us  fly !  Let  ois  escape  from  these  tyrants  who 
will  murder  our  happiness!  The  earth  is  large,  a  little 
comer  upon  it  can  certainly  be  found  for  us.  All  human 
beings  are  not  barbarians,  xou  are  mine.  I  conjure  you,  I 
command  you,  to  follow  me.  To-morrow,  more  about  this. 
Hold  yourself  ready.  My  determination  is  irresistible.  WefLjl 

Ajstna  to  Axel. 

Axel,  no !  This  would  be  wBong.  Axel,  reflect.  Axel, 
my  friend,  my  beloved,  calm  yourself,  for  my  sake ! 

Axel  to  Ajstsjl. 

Place  yourself  this  evening,  between  ten  and  eleven,  at  the 
door  which  leads  into  the  neighbouring  lane.  Be  quiet.  All 
is  ready,  I  have  money.  Tou  are  under  my  protection ;  you 
go  with  HE ;  your  duty  is  only  to  follow  me.  Between  ten 
and  eleven. 

Akka  to  Axel.  • 

iN'o,  Axel !  It  is  wrong,  it  is  unwise.  We  sin  against  the 
laws  of  Gk)d  and  man  in  order  to  plunge  ourselves  in  misezy. 
I  love  you  above  every  thing ;  but  I  need  not,  and  will  not^ 
follow  you  when  you  do  not  remain  upon  the  ^ood  and  right 
path.  And  were  there  no  other  obstacle,  this  is  suffideirt 
lor  me.  My  aunt  is  sickly  and  old,  she  has  only  me.  I  will 
not  leave  her  thus.  Axel,  come  to  reflection — I  pray,  I 
Beseech  you ! 

Axel  TO  Anna. 

It  is  then  you,  jom  who  will  not — ^who  refrise,  whol)ieak«- 
you,  whom  I  behoved  mine  I  Anna,  Anna»  will  you  deceive 
me  or  yourself?  That  rich,  that  estimable  man — ^is  it  not 
on  his  account  that  you  despise  me  and  my  povedy  f    I&hfi 
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not  at  this  moment  witli  you — lie — this  man — this  detested 
!EmilP    Answer,  Anna! 

AsrsA  TO  Axel. 
I  cannot  answer  to  such  a  g[uestion.  Axel,  I  love,  I  pity 
you.  Axel,  be  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  he  everything  to  a 
woman.  Be  strong  for  her  sake,  be  pure  in  thoughts  as  in 
wisbes.  Oh,  Axel,  my  only,  my  beloved  firiend,  be  my  sup- 
port, be  a  model  to  me  in  this  difficult  hour.  Set  me  an 
example  of  submission,  not  to  a  stem  and  blind  fate,  but  to 
the  ordination  of  an  All-wise  Pather,  under  whose  support 
we  always  wander,  let  things  be  calm  or  desperate  as  they 
may.  Have  patience ;  we  are  yet  indeed  so  young ;  let  us 
wait ;  let  us  be  patient ;  everything  may  yet  turn  to  good. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Tou  are  very  calm,  very  discreet,  very  patient,  quite  satis- 
fied.   I  understand  you — Anna,  Anna ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 
What  shall  I  say  to  calm  you,  to  make  you  satisfied  p    I 
love  you  indescribably,  Axel ;  but  for  that  very  reason  will  I 
be  worthy  of  you.    Does  a  woman,  indeed,  ever  preserve  the 
esteem  of  a  lover  who  submits  blindly  to  his  passion  P 

Imagine,  Axel,  that  you  are  some  years  older  than  you 
are  (that  can  appear  natural  enough  when  one  is  unhappy 
and  in  suffering,  the  minutes  are  then  long,  and  bring  ex- 
periences as  if  they  were  years) ;  imagine  that  I  am  your 
oaughter,  what  would  you  now  say  to  me  P  Would  you  not 
speak  to  me  a^onisbingly  p  Destroy  not  for  the  petly 
felicity  of  one  moment  the  whole  life's  happiness  of  yourself 
and  your  friend.  Be  cabn,  wait  for  the  time,  that  is  often 
the  only  thing,  and  the  most  prudent  thing,  which  a  person 
can  do.  He  whom  you  love  so  inwardly,  so  inexpressibly, 
will  sometime  do  justice  to  her  who  would  rather  suffei  for 
him,  through  him,  than  pollute  a  heart  which  is  consecrated' 
to  him  and  virtue,  by  an  impure  thought,  an  action — a  crime 
against  duty. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Not  a  word  from  you P    My  Axel!  can  you  really  be  dis- 
satisfied with  me  P    Yes,  Axel,  I  am  calm — ^because  I  am 
lesigaed — ^but  happy  P  ah,  that  is  past ! 

Will  you  not  say  one  kind  word  to  me  P  I  need  it  so  much. 

Anna  to  Axel. 
Axel,  Axel,  what  wild  demons  must  now  be  raging  in  your 
90ul!    Axel,  pray!    Do  you  know  at  whose  word  the  agi- 
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tated wavesof  the.  BOA^beGame  aim}.    ''And  it  was  Btifl*?' 
Pray  to  Him ! 

AjsnsA  TO  Axxii. 

Oh,  heavena !   I  am  uneasy  beyond  all  deacdption.!    AtrI, 

could  I  only  see  you  for  a  &w  minutes !    Bbw  unhappy  jmi 

must  be !  Axel,  how  culpable  you  are  if  you  deapaiis^  if  you.  &as 

one  moment  could  forget,  would  forget,, that  AimB  loves yoiL. 

Aetka  to  Azbl*. 
Do  you.  know,  Axel,  what  a  woman's  lova  meeiiap    Da 

SL  know  that  which  she  says  in  the  words — I  lone  ihaei^ 
ten,  A.Tftl!  Your  life  is  mine ;  your  virtue,  my  hanow ;: 
your  sorrow,, your  joy,  aie  mine ;  your  strength,  my  suppoEit^ 
your  courage, my  hope— but  your  fiJl,  your  diagraee— my  deatiil 

Ajstsa.  TO  AXBIi. 
Axel — ^Axel — ^I  know  it,  you  have  not  come  homo  for 
three  nights.  I  have  listenea;  your  foot  during  these  has 
n^ver  trodden  that  chamber.  1  saw  you  yesterday  evening 
from  the  window;  your  look  was  wUd;  your  whole  being 
disturbed;  your  gait  uncertain.  Where  do  you  go,. AaDoLf 
Oh,  do  not  turn  &om  me !  Only  upon  the  path  oi  duty  and 
of  patience  can  you  find.  Anna.    Aioel,  Axel,  turn,  back  I 

AmSTA  TO  AxBL. 

Axel,  turn  back !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  lose  you:!  Listen. 
to  me!  See,  I  weep,  the  tears  wet  the  paper;  see  diase 
tears — they  dim  my  eyes — ^my  Axel,  turn  back! 

Asrif  A  TO  Axaii. 

I  will  cast  no  reproaches  on  you--— fear  not  one  word,  which 
you  would  not  hear,  not  one  look  which  you  would  not  mA 
to  see.  I  am  really  your  frigid,  your  bnde^-HSihall  be  per- 
haps sometime  your  wi&— Axel,  think  on  that-«ometimB 
your  wife ! 

AxBL .  TO  AisnsrA.— Mover — ^never— never  I 

Ajstbta.  TO  AzEIi. 
On  your  breast  will  I  lean  and  pray- — for  my  sake — foi^ve 
yourself!     Let  you  have  done  whatever  you  may — my  Axel 
—I  still  love  you !    Yours  I  am,  yours  I  remain  to  be ! 

Axel  to  Anita. 
Never — nevermore!  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  Anna!  I 
have  forgotten — ^forgotten  all — ^you — ^myself — God !  I  have 
ffamhled'! — ^Ha,  the  tempter,  the  treacherous  friend !  I  have 
lost  everything  which  I  possess — still  more  than  I  possess^- 
tiie  property  of  otAiers.  I  must  fly  my  country.  Do  not 
lean  on  my  breaBt-««  hell  is  tiiere---do  not  seize  my  hand — 
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it  is  bloody.    IkEowell!    Die,  poor  maiden,  if  you  can.    I 
— cannot  oiel 

ASXL  TO  AlTKA. 

I'liad  hardened  myself  against  sQl  your  love,  against  all 
yoTir  tenderness — >lia4  left  your  letters  unopened.  I^ow  I 
nave  opened  them — ^in  order  to  allow  some  fire-drops  yet  to 
ran  on  the  burning  glow  of  my  despair — ^in  order,  if  pos- 
fidfale,  io  become  insane.  It  became  otherwise — now  the 
loiring  words  throng  beneficially  about  my  soul,  like  the 
avsoing  dew  upon  the  hard,  parched  earth.  Anna,  you  shaU 
nxA  despair  on  my  account—J  myself  wiU  not  despair.  I 
have  erred  grievously — ^I  will  suffer,  and  be  reconciled.  What 
caused  my  error  ?    I  inow  not — despair — -jeBlousy — ^hell! 

Axeij  to  ASITA. 
Xou  will  not  say  a  word  to  me !  But,  indeed,  am  I  worthy 
of  it  ?  Can,  indeed,  the  pure  angel  of  heaven  speak  to  the 
BOH  of  crime  ?  To-morrow  evening  I  shall  set  off.  A  letter 
will  inform  my  imcle  of  everything.  He  will  not  refuse  his 
fixrgivBness  to  his  unhappy  nephew  who  haa  fied  his  country. 
MiTpwenesg  I — that  is  the  highest  for  which  I  can  now  hope. 
J^ermeeneu  !  what  a  word ; — 'how  blessed,  to  those  who  are 
fbzgiven  I  I  beseech  my  uncle  to  disinherit  me,  and  thereby 
to  pay  my  debts.  I  fear  that  he  will  not  do  the  latter.  Anna 
^m  my  madness  I  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  from  a  friend, 
who  is  not  rich,  and  has  a  wife  and  several  little  children. 
He  loved  me,  he  trusted  me,  he  gave  me  aill  which  he  pos- 
sessed.; I  deceived  him — I  gambled  away  his  little  children's 
elothes  and  food.  JN'ow,  would  that  I  could  pay  him  with 
mj  blood !  Bemorse,  thou  who  with  tiger-daws  iien^est  my 
heart,  what  good  dost  thou  do  him ? 

AtBL  to  AwTTAi 

I  hare  erred  grieyo™ly-h»ve  deserved  heavy  pumsbnent. 
I  win  accuse  myself  before  you — I  must  do  it.  I  knew  that 
I  sinned,  and  sinned  nevertheless.  It  is  past,  peace  is  gono— 
tiie  time  is  gone  when  I  knew  not  remorse.  In  my  rage  for 
my  losses,  I  challenged  my  fortunate  opponent.  I  wounded 
Um  dangerously — almost  mortally.  He  was  carried  home 
to  his  mother — to  his  old  mother !  He  was  her  darling— 
her  only  child, — perhaps  she  may  die, — ^well  for  her ! 

Akna  to  Axel. — A^el,  pray !    Let  us  pray ! 

Axel  to  Ahita. 

I  cannot — cannot  now,  I  see  him — ^them — the  hungry 
Hitfle  ones — ^their  deceived  father.    Oh,  what  am  I  become ! 
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Now  I  am  rather  better.  Pray  for  me,  Aima !  I  believe 
in  the  power  of  intercession.  I  am  not  worthy  to  pray.  Tou 
are  pure  and  good.  This  next  night  I  shall  set  off  1  I  shall 
go  towards  Germany — towards  North  Ghermany.  I  shall  try 
to  get  a  situation ;  something  may  turn  up  for  me  to  do. 

Axel  to  A^a. 
My  eyes  bum — sleep  flies  them — ^that  is  no  wonder.  If  I 
could  only  weep  !  but  that  is  too  good  for  me.  I  have  some* 
thing  upon  my  heart  which  burdens,  which  gnaws  it — ^tbat  is 
the  pang  of  conscience.  Anna,  if  you  woidd  lay  your  hand 
upon  my  breast— but  am  I  really  worthy  to  have  this  alleviation* 

AiTETA  TO  Axel. 
Here,  Axel,  take  these  opium-drops,  they  will  give  you 
rest  and  sleep.    Anna  prays  for  you ;  Anna  weeps  for  you ; 
Anna  loves  you. 

Axel  to  Aiwa. 
I  have  also  a  little  sister — ^a  suflenng  child — ^my  father 
prayed  me,  upon  his  deathbed,  to  take  care  of  her.  I  add  her 
address ;  when  you  can  go  to  her — tell  her,  that  her  poor 
brother — ^tell  her,  that  he  is  dead.  The  ring  which  I  endose 
will,  if  it  be  sold,  suffice  for  some  months  to  pay  for  her 
board.  When  I  can,  I  will  send  her  more,  but  through  you. 
Thanks,  affectionate,  good  angel,  for  that  which  you  have  sent 
up.  To-night— in  a  few  hours— I  shall  set  off— away  from  youl 

Axel  to  Anka. 
In  two  hours  I  shall  set  off«  Clothes  which  I  have  sold 
have  obtained  money  for  my  journey.  Anna,  you  have  been 
my  guardian-angel.  I  also  have  now  been  able  to  pray— I 
am  quiet,  resigned — I  will  suffer  and  conciliate ;  I  wDl  again 
have  hopes  of  myself.  You  have  not  given  me  up,  God  will 
forgive  me.  I  will  live,  that  I  may  become  worthy  of  this. 
I  must  now  take  leave  of  you — of  you,  that  is  to  say,  of 
happiness — and  of  everything  which  makes  life  dear  to  me* 
But  it  is  all  my  own  famt.  In  this  solemn  moment,  when  I 
am  about  to  t£^e  a  long,  perhaps  an  eternal  farewell  of  you^ 
I  will  lay  open  my  whole  soul  oefore  you.  "What  I  say  to 
you  is  tne  truth,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  will  pre<«^ 
serve  your  peace  at  a  time  when  Axel  will  be  so  far  removed 
from  you.  I  believe  on  God,  the  Merciful,  All-wise  and  Om- 
nipresent.  I  am  a  Christian,  according  to  my  belief;  that 
my  ftiture  actions  may  testify  to  this  belief,  let  us  both  pray 
— ^to  Him  who  gives  the  power!  I  believe  that  you,  my 
Anna,  love  me — and  that,  wherever  my  restless  existence 
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may  be  cast  upon  the  earth,  one  heart  will  feel  with  me,  one 
thought  will  follow  me.  The  sweet  consciousness  of  the 
steady  presence  of  an  angel !  This  firm  belief  will  sustain- 
ingly  unite  itself  in  my  heart  with  the  remembrance  of  my 
transgression — ^my  crimes — ^wiU  steel  it  against  temptations, 
and  will  form  out  of  me  that  improved  person  whom  Anna 
could  love. 

Axel  to  Anna.     llTalfan  hour  later. 

I  have  not  yet  besought  you  to'  forgive  me,  and  yet  have 
done  you  so  much  wrong.  Axel,  weak  and  violent,  was  not 
worthy  of  you,  Anna,  rardon  him,  however ;  in  one  thing 
he  was  strong — ^in  his  love— and  this  will  endure  in  his  breast 
to  his  last  breath.  Porgive  him  all  your  tears — see,  mine 
flow — ^welcome,  you  companions  of  misfortune,  bathe  her 
feet !  Tears  of  repentance,  of  love,  of  pain,  and  of  joy — ^flow, 
flow ;  that  which  ye  can  win,  is  forgiveness !  Tour  lock  of 
hair — may  I  keep  it  ?  I  will  bear  it  upon  my  heart ;  and  a 
stranger,  wandermg  solitarily  about  the  world,  I  shall  still 
have  something  with  me  that  will  speak  to  me  of  the  angel 
who  was  mine.  ^<wmine — ^is  mine  no  longer !  I  have  still 
one  word  to  s^ — my  last  word — ah,  a  heavy  word !  Anna, 
you  are  free !  I  have  no  longer  a  right  over  your  hand.  Axel's 
nonour  is  stained,  Anna  is  free !  I  return  your  ring.  Now 
all  is  at  an  end !  [Eleven  o^cloch. 

The  hour  is  come*  I  have  stood  at  the  window  and  con- 
templated the  heavens.  The  stars  sparkle  brightly — brightly 
as  on  that  evening — ^you  still  remember  it  ?  when  we  ex- 
changed rings,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  were  blessed  as 
angels.  The  evening  st^  shone  then  upon  us  mildly  and 
clearly.  Now  and  then,  Anna,  when  mournful  memories  of 
departed  hours  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  yen,  then  glance 
upward  to  this  star,  and  think  on  Axel.  Often  in  lonely 
nights  will  his  glance  in  joy  and  sorrow  be  riveted  upon  it. 

The  minutes  speed  on.  G-od  bless  you,  my  Anna,  may  his 
angels  defend  thee !  Sweden  shall,  please  God,  one  day  see 
aelin  a  worthier  son.  Oh  my  comlt^ !  may  I  in  the  bosom 
of  thy  earth,  which  bore  my  cradle,  find  my  grave,  which 
Anna  will  wet  with  a  tear.  My  youth,  my  joy,  my  country, 
my  Anna — ah !  all,  all — farewell ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Axel,  best  Axel,  do  not  set  off  to-night !    Do  not  set  off 

to-night,  upon  my  knees  I  pray  this  from  you.    Bemain  yet 

one  day— on  the  following  night  you  may  set  off,  if  in  the 

mean  time  things  do  not  diange — ^1 — ah,  I  dare  not  give  you 
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hopes,  which  may  be  easily  deceived ;  but  perhaps,  oh  Axel, 
perhaps  we  may  find  means  to  pay  your  debts.  Delay  only 
this  one  day,  Anna  pnnrs  yon. 

■AxKL  TO  Anna. 
"Why  delay  P— *Chat  for  which  yon  hope  is  an  impoasibiliiy 
•*-ah,  yon  know  not  what  it  is  to  delay  when  everything 
BO  it  is  as  if  in  the  death-struggle  one  would  defer  the 
end.  And  why  ?  for  an  impossibilify !  Tet  once  more  these 
painful  feelings — ^yet  once  more  to  take  leave!'!  But  you 
wish  it ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
Why  do  you  not  write  ?    The  hours  creep  on  so  slowly.  1 
IsufTer  grievously,  but  the  thought  that  you  have  willed  it  does 
me  j^ood. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
K'ot  a  word  firom  you !    What  can  it  mean  P    It  is  already 
evening — a  portentous  and  stormy  evening — ^Anna,  in  -ngr 
heartit  is  still  more  portentous.  "Write  a  pacifying  woid  to  me. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
TSILj  soul  is  so  unhappy — so  irritable, — 1  hare  suffered  so 
nmch,  I  suffer  still  infinitely.     All  wild  tormenting  spirits 
are  still  so  near  to  me ;  oh  fear  to  provoke  them !    Anna, 
say  one  word  to  me ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 
And  yet  I  tw7Z,  I  miigt,  seek  for  peace  with  you.    You 
cannot  deceiye^me.   Yes,  I  feel  it,— you  might  murder  me— 
I  would  kiss  the  dagger  and  still  beneve  on  you. 

Axel  to  Anna. 
liieutenant  Papperto  is  with  you!  How  can  he  go  so 
often,  when  I  fina  it  impossible  to  obtain  an  entrance — and 
at  the  same  time  so  late  ?  "Why  is  he  with  you  ?  Is  it  he 
who  will  pay  my  debts  ;  or,  perhaps,  you  and  he  together  ? 
I  am  really  extremely  affected  ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Anna,  I  confide  in  you — yes,  I  confide  in  you, — although 
— hut  I  am  unh^pj,  in  despair, — tell  me  what  yon  do,  wlmt 
you  wish  P 

Axel  to  Anna. 

I  have  been  told  that  Lieutenant  Papperto,  has  resigned 
in  your  favour  a  considerable  property  which  had  been  left  to 
you  in  common  by  a  near  relation — a  relation,  heaven  knows 
who  it  was ;  for  my  part,  God  himself  b^  with  us!  I  have 
been  tojd  that  you  embraced  Lieutenant  Papperto — ^that  you 
wept  in  his  arms,  on  his  bosom.    I  have  been  told  that  you 
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are  betrothed.  A  busy  fiiend  has  hastened  to  gladdea  me 
-with  these  tidings.  Is  it  true,  Anna  ?.  Death  and  the  de^ily 
is  it  true  ? 

AxEii  TO  Aetka. 

Anna,  if  yon  are  thus — if  you  have  thna  fousaken  me-^ 
yonrself— what  will  become  of  me,  Anna?  In.  whom  shall  I 
stiU  believe? 

Axel  to  Aetna. 

Xonr  silence  is  an  answer.  Then  it  is  true.  Ha,  woman, 
woman !  Snake,  monster !'  Oh,  where  can  I  find  theirue  ez«> 
presBLon  ?  Where  can  I  get  words  to  describe  my  feelin^ap 
jbetestable  payment  of  my  debts !  Payment  with  the  sellinff 
of  a  souL  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — Do  you  understand  me  p  I 
write  down  my  laughter — ha,  ha,  ha !  Thus  I  shall  set  off 
on  my  journey,  rich  in  sad  experience.  It  is  now  night— 
the  hour  is  come — hurrah!  welcome  storm-wind,  which 
Balutes  my  jfiDrehead  as  a  brother,  and  dances  upon  my  noc- 
turnal way.  Yes,  nocturnal,  nocturnal !  Farewell,  Anna,  I 
leave  you  my  cur—.    I  pity  you ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Axel,  Axel,  stay  f  Ah,  forgive  1  I  could  not  write  earlier. 
The  brightest  light  suddenly  in  the  deepest  darkness — ^that 
would  be  too  much — ^I  could  not  bear  it.  Emil  is  a  noble 
man^ — ^I  have  embraced  Tiim — but  for  your  sake.  I  can  now 
no  more.    I  am  thine,  Axel,  thine ! 

Anna  to  Axel.  * 
r  am  very  iH.     Oh,  I  never  thought  that  happiness  could 
be  so  oppressive— I  am  not  able  to  bear  it.    Axel,  we  are 
rich !    Lieutenant  Papperto  will  unite  us,  wiU  move  our  re- 
lations.    L ,  whom  you  wounded,  will  not  die.     Tour 

debts  will  be  paid — ^aU  "wall  be  good.  Poor  Axel,  how  I  have 
pitied  you !  JPorgive  me  all  your  disquiet,  your  despair.  I 
was  not  iu  a  state  to  give  you  an  explanation  such  as  you 
ought  to  have  had,  and  as  you  desired. 

Anna  to  Axel.  [A  doif  later. 

My  illness  increases,  but  I  am  perfectly  conscious.  I  draw 
together  my  bed-curtains,  say  that  I  wiU  sleep,  but  write  to 
you.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  illegible.  If  I  die, 
then  I  can  and  wiU  leave  my  property  to  you.  With  one 
part  of  it,  pay  your  debts ;  with  the  rest,  seek  to  make  your- 
self, and  others,  happy ;  but  never  play.  Axel,  never  more ! 

Anna  to  Axel.  [-4  da^  later. 

Prepare  yourself  for  all,  my  friend;  I  have,  perhaps,  only 
one  day  longer  to  live.    Axel,  do  not  give  yourself  up  to 
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despair.  I  "will  never  leave  you.  Ton  will  not  wander 
lonesome  through  the  world,  whether  you  meet  with  joy  or 
sorrow ;  your  Anna  will  invisihly  attend  you,  true  as  when 
she  yet  wore  your  ring,  as  a  child  of  heaven,  still  the  bride 
of  her  Axel.  Ought,  indeed,  two  souls,  which  have  once 
found  each  other,  ever  to  become  separated  by  anything  p 
Should  two  flames,  which  have  united,  part  and  bum  each 
for  itself?  Oh  no !  my  spirit  will  float  around  you — be  near 
to  you — attend  you  ever.  You  wiU  feel  it  near  to  you,  de- 
Ucious  as  a  breath  of  spring,  or  aa  the  fragrance  of  flowera— 
or  as  a  caress,  a  kiss,  pure  and  gentle  as  a  moonbeam.  When 
you  feel  yourself  good,  strong;  or  when  you  feel  yourself 
nappy,  consoled,  or  full  of  hope,  or  only  calm, — then  think 
that  your  Anna  is  near  you. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

'Now,  for  the  first  time,  now  I  understand  that  glorious 
apparition  which  so  affected  me.  The  angels  of  fiuth,  of  love, 
and  of  hope,  beside  a  grave,  illumined  by  the  glorious  sun  of 
Gk)d.  It  nas  reference  to  you,  my  Axel.  Prom  the  quiet 
grave,  where  Anna  will  soon  repose,  will  these  three  show 
you  the  way  home,  where  she  awaits  you. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

My  consciousness  begins  to  be  confused.  Yet  a  few  words 
to  you,  my  Axel,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
not  already  written  them.  I  have  left  my  property  to  you. 
I  could  do  BO  according  to  law  and  right,     with  one  part 

thereof,  you  must  pay  your  debts My  Axel,  do  not 

gamble  again.  With  the  remainder,  you  must  make  yourself 
and  others  happy.    If  you  marry,  be  a  good  husband.     Not 

violent JNot  jealous Not  a  gambler A  wife 

suffers  much  from  these  failings.  It  is  wrong  and  cruel  to 
distress  her  who  looks  for  her  entire  happiness  from  you. 
Be  good  to  the  poor.  Be  unjust  to  no  one.  Fight  no  duels. 
Blood  demands  blood.    Pear  God.    Tlnnk  on  Anna ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

That  which  I  shall  now  do  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  you 
may  be  prepared  for  it,  and  not  be  shocked.  I  shall  come 
down  to  you — ^knock  down  the  drawing-room  door — ^knock 
down  all  the  doors,  if  they  are  locked — ^knock  eveiybody 
down,  or  dead,  who  will  keep  me  back — ^go  in,  and  seat 
myself  near  you,  that  I  may,  vnth  the  strength  of  a  despair 
which  will  compel  fate  to  my  side  and  conquer  death  itself,  re- 
tain your  angel  soul  in  yoiu:  angel  body.  I  follow  these 
lines. 
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AxsL  TO  AifTETA.        [2^00  dbjrs  fo^er. 

I  eameto  you,  Abha,  -wild,  in  nameless  despaar — saw  you 
«— HRrae  -caJm,  fmd  learned  to  pray.  I  Bsm  jou.  almost  alloat 
to  leave  me,  and  to  depart  to  a  oetter  liome,  wbkh.  is  so  Tfell 
kaiown  to  you,  but  from  whicli  I  was  exdnded, — ^and  was 
aMe  again  to  pray.  You  are  again  givrai  to  me — ^to  earth 
and  to  me.  And  now,  angel  of  heayen,  teach  me  to  pray — 
axid  to  give  thanks. 

Axel  to  Asva^  \A  day  laier, 

Tbej  will  not  allow  me  to  be  with  yon ;  ycm  regoire  rest, 
tiiey  say. '  Yes,  my  Anna,  I  confess  that  my  nature  has  no 
xeeemblanoe  to  the  west  wind ;  but  it  shall  ever  more  tmd 
jxioare  aoquire  it.  Your  last  letter,  my  Arnia.^  shall  always 
rest  on  my  heaaft;  like  a  talisman,  it  shall  tha:e  openrte 
agionst  aU  that  is  evil,  and  for  all  that  is  ^ood.  I  have  em- 
braced Emil  as  my  benefactor  and  friend.    We  have  been 

together  to-day,  to  L ,  my  opponent,  and  the  victim  of  my 

fury.  He  is  out  of  all  danger.  I  turned  to  his  mother  witn 
tiie  difficult  ward^arii092  (which,  alas,  is  now  become  customary 
to  .me),  and  It— —  and  I  have  shaken  hands  and  promisw 
Mirer  to  1%  .gain.     AxBiToAmrA. 

Through  the  care  of  the  noble-minded  Emil  are  my  debts 
already  paid.  Oh,  I  am  not  worthy  of  my  happiness  1  It 
weighs  upon  me, — it  almost  weighs  me  down.  If  I  for  one 
year  were  a  Trappist,  were  to  wear  a  hair  shirt,  were  to 
scourge  myself  a  uttle  every  day,  to  lie  upon  nails,  to  go 
about  silently  and  with  eyes  cast  down,  not  to  see  the  sun, 
and  to  dig  my  own  grave, — ^then  I  fancy  I  should  gain  a 
Hti3e  courage  to  become  happy.  I  said  this  also  in  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart  to  Emil.  He  laughed,  and  asked  whel^er, 
flB  the  begmning  of  my  designed  penance,  I  would  not  impose 
upon  myself  the  not  seeing  Anna  again  for  a  month's  time. 
It  would  be  just  as  good  to  bury  me  at  once !  Anna,  you  are 
mv  life,  my  alL  The  austerity  of  the  Trappist  life  is  nolMng, 
ad.  physical  maityrdom  is  mere  child's  play ;  but  not  to  see 
yoit— ^tiiat  is  maxtyrdom,  that  is  death ! 

Axel  to  Anwa. 

I  would  that  1  could  with  my  breath  suck  up  flie  time, 

and  th^^by  bring  on  the  quicker  the  mom^it  when  I  may 

warn  see  yen  j  and  yet  I  enjcy  drop  by  drop  this  time,  of 

mich  every  minute  conveys  to  you  more  power  of  life,  more 

rtsength.    Fear  not  my  presence,  n^  dear  Anna ;  I  will  "he 

goiat,  calm,  immovable  as  your  cloi^,  if  I  might  only  reckon 

III 
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the  hours  by  it  near  to  you.  I  want  to  see  what  they  give 
you,  and  how  they  nurse  you.  Do  not  take  any  more  medi- 
cine ;  it  does  no  good  when  people  are  getting  better,  except- 
ing that  it  spoils  one's  teeth,  and  teaches  one  to  make  faces. 
Do  not  take  anything  but  what  is  agreeable  to  you,  let 
people  say  what  they  may ! 

Axel  to  Anna. 

Wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  for  ever !  Yoil  good  people,  who 
so  calmly  and  so  immovably  admonish  to  patience,  and  wait- 
ing, and  quietness.  Heaven  must  have  made  ^ou,  in  its  anger, 
out  of  so  much  earth,  thatyou  cannot  conceive  to  yourselves 
an  idea  of  fire  and  air.  x  our  barometer,  which  perpetually 
stands  at  the  monotonous  height  of  steady  and  fine  weather, 
has  not  the  least  thing  in  common  with  that  which  for  ever 
£Edls  and  rises  in  sensitive  hearts — ^&om  repose  to  storm — 
&om  sunshine  to  rain.  God  bless  you,  ye  good  folks !  I  am 
sorry  for  you  with  my  whole  heart. 

Axel  to  Anna. 

It  is  you,  Anna,  whom  I  have  to  thank,  that  I  no  longer 
feel  those  oppressive  pangs,  those  gnawings  of  conscience. 
Fear  not,  my  Anna,  that  although  the  consequences  of  my 
transgressions— crimes  they  were— through  the  mercy  of 
God,  were  so  soon  abrogated — ^fear  not  that  the  remembrance 
will  ever  be  extinguished  in  my  soul.  I  shall  never  forget 
them ! — I  wiU  remind  myself  every  moment  how  fervently  I 
must  strive  after  making  you 'forget  what  I  once  was.  My 
gentle  Anna,  thou  only  shalt  forget  it. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

I  can  hold  the  pen  once  more !— can  again  write  to  Axel — 
my  Axel !  Yet  you  must  not  come  down  to  me ;  I  am  still  too 
weak.  To  see  you  again,  with  the  full  consciousness — with 
the  full  feeling  of  our  happiness — for  that  I  am  stiU  too  weak. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

My  thanks,  Axel,  for  the  fiowers,  fruit,  and  all  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  My  chamber  now  resembles  a  beautiful 
garden.  My  aunt,  to  be  sure,  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
change;  but  she  does  not  trust  herself  to  say  one  word 
against  it.  Ever  since  the  moment  when  you  ttom  the  sill 
of  my  chamber-door  set  her  up  aloft  on  the  bookcase,  and 
besought  her  to  be  quiet,  has  she  had  such  a  panic  fear  of 
you  that  she  never  ventures  to  touch  anything  which  comes 
firom  you.  She  seems  to  dread  that  an  electrical  spark  may 
start  forth  from  the  thing  which  you  have  handled.  As  fiur 
as  concerns  myself,  I  find  the  flowers  so  beautiful,  the  fruit 
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SO  good,  that  I  see  myself  surrouiided  by  them  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  although  they  come  from  the  wild, 
violent  Axel.  Axel,  we  have  been,  however,  unjust  towards 
our  relations.  We  wished  to  plunge  into  misery — ^they  wished 
to  hinder  our  doing  so.  "Were  they  wrong  in  doing  so  ? 
They  were  perhaps  too  stem,  but  then?  intention  was  good. 

AxsL  TO  Anna. 

Ton  are  worse  to-day,  Bosina  tells  me — ^the  strong  smell 
of  the  flowers.  Oh !  I,  bird  of  ill  luck !  Full  them  out,  and 
•fling  all  the  pots  out  of  the  window,  this  very  moment,  other- 
wise I  shall  come  and  do  it  myself.  Anna,  may  I  ?  Anna, 
let  me  come!  AbnatoAsei. 

Out  of  compassion  for  the  heads  of  the  poor  passers-by, 
and  out  of  justice  to  the  innocent  flower-pots  themselves, 
they  are  not  thrown  out  of  the  window,  but  only  carried  out 
into  another  room ;  where  I,  for  the  first  time,  will  again  see 
my  Axel,  when  I  have  strength  enough  for  it.  You  may  not 
come  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  be  quite  easy  about  me— I 
am  now  well  again,      j^^  ^^  ^^^ 

iN'ow  God  be  praised ! — ^that  is  all  I  can  say.    Should  not 
you,  however,  taJke  a  strengthening  medicine  ?    Ask  the  doc-' 
tor,  dearest  Anna.     Or  it  is  the  best  that  I  should  speak 
with  him  when  he  comes  from  you — the  happy  fellow ! 

Anna  to  Axel. 

We  shall  see  whether  you  recognise  me.  Axel,  when  you 
see  me  again.  I  am  very  much  changed  by  my  illness ; 
thin,  pale,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cheeks;  not  any  longer 
pretty,  no  longer  like  the  Crown  Princess  in  the  least. 

Axel  TO  Anna. 

Look,  Anna,  I  ima^ne  to  myself  that  you  are  become  lame 
—that  your  eyes  are  little  and  squinting  like  your  aimt's — 
that  your  nose  is  flat,  your  teeth  black,  your  hands  green, 
jour  feet  big.  I  imagine  to  myself  that  my  Anna  is  become 
thus  through  my  fault ;  my  Anna,  with  her  angel-heart,  her 
heavenly  goodness.  And  at  the  feet  of  this  Anna,  I  long,  I 
bum  with  impatience,  to  throw  myself,  and  to  say  to  her — 
"  Anna,  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  but  I  love  you  indescribably. 
Despise  me  not — ^thrust  me  not  away — ^love  me  for  my  love's 
sake.  Be  again  poor — ^but  be  mine;  and,  as  a  begging- 
gipsy,  I  will  nevertheless  every  day  of  my  life  thank  heaven 
and  you  for  a  happiness  whose  excess  I  am  unable  to  bear. 

Anna  to  Axel. 

Oh,  fanatic !  I  fear  your  wings  will  not  carry  you  far.    Be 
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calm  in  iihe  mean  time— yon  mil  not  be  so  severelj  tsied.    j 
Aona  is  no  longer  lorely — she  does  not  liowe^er  look  ^ift. 
Bat  Axel,  wlien  will  jrou  be  less  Tiolemt,  less  ecoentric^  idiiea 
SKxro  reiHDiBftble  P 

AXSL  TO  ASVA, 

Wben  yon  are  my  wife ;  when  I  see  you,  hear  you,  am 
witb  you  every  day,  every  hour.  Yet  that  which  I  lately 
fsaNyte  was  no  exaggeration,  no  fonaticiBm ;  it  -was  my  heart's 
most  inwsrd,  tntefit  feeling. 

Akita  to  Axel. 

Oh  the  indesciflbably  charming  air  of  springl  I  enjoy  it 
through  the  open  window,  sitting  among  your  flowers.  The 
sun  penetrates  me  with  new  iSe  and  new  warmth.  The 
l}irds  twitter  upon  the  budding  1a:!ees  of  the  terxaoe.;  all  is 
1)eaut]&d,  mild,  and  glorious !  K  there  be  a  feeling  on  earth 
that  is  delicious  and  blesses,  that  calls  forth  sweet  tears  of 
joy  and  of  peace,  it  is  after  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  whea 
one  awakens  again  to  Ufe— -to  a  life,  where  only  spring  ain^ 
and  only  flowers,  beckon  to  us.  How  quiet,  how  pure,  is  all 
within  us!  How  accessible  are  we  to  joy,  how  mclined  to 
All  that  is  good !  I  have  to-day,  in  beautiful,  inestimable 
moments,  sduted  life,  apd  have  inwardly  thanked  ih^  All- 
good  Giver  of  it.  To-morrow,  Axel,  I  expect  you;  to- 
morrow, about  noon. 

Axel  to  AinfTA. 

To-morrowl  I  <»nnot  say  more ;  nay,  all  lies  in  the  word 
—to-morrow! 

AotatoAxel. 

We  will  'be  quiet  and  calm,  Axel.  We  were  children  be- 
fore— ^now  we  are  become  old.  We  have  suffered— do  not 
let  us  forget  that.  Lik;e  tempests,  which  purify  the  aic^  are 
the  passions  to  the  soul.  When  i^v  have  eeased  to  rage, 
may  they  also  hwve  been  so  to  uas.  AibrI,  w%wiM  be  qnist^ 
eleaF,  nuse,  and  Ml  of  peace,  like  tins  beauiaM  spring  on^. 

To*di^,  about  noon,  Axd.  I  have  seleeted  the  moat  beao- 
tifiiL  oeanges,  that  I  may  eat  them  wii^  you.  You  uamb  aiso 
see  how  weU  your  flowers  hare  lieem  «ai*ed  iboe.  To  water 
liiem,  and  attend  to  them,  has  been  the  flzcrtand  deamt  ex- 
ttEciBe  of  my  retuniing  -slreugth. 

Axel  to  Asts^a. 
1  have  seen  you !    For  several  liours  I  have  not  leen  able 
to  write.    "Now  it  is  evening — dark,  sflent,  cahn — ^now  I  am 
stiller.   But  I  know  one  thiag  only ;  I  feel  one  thing ;  I  have 
seen  you! 
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AxTHL  TO  Anita. 
AnjoA,  you  are  divinely  good — OQgelically  beftutifiiL !     Oh, 
yo\Lharre  nothing  eaiiMy  about  you!  Your  lore,  Annal  Oh, 
thasb  is  everything  for  me  I 

AxxL  TO  Ajsrsx. 
Sow  charming  were  you  in  the  white  simple  dress  I  Dress 
always  tims,  Anna !  W  hite  does  not  become  every  one,  but 
it  seems  made  for  you — you  snow-white  innocence!  How 
you  sate  there  in  the  bright  flower  world,  so  simfple,  so  white^ 
so  inexpressibly  lovely!  you  seemed  to  me  a  pure  angel, 
whose  lofby  humility  ought  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the 
greatness  of  the  eaith.  Eor  one  moment  it  fell  like  a  veil  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  I  took  this  for  a  cloud  which  floated  around  you, 
and  I  fancied  for  one  inconsiderate  minute,  that  you  were 
being  floated  away  to  the  land  which  is  high  above  the  clouds. 
At  yoiir  knees,  your  hands  in  mine,  my  lips  upon  yours,  I 
awoke — saw  you — saw  myself — saw  the  earth — ^iN  o,  heaven. 

Axel  to  AinsrjL. 
I  can  scarcely  accustom  myself  to  my  happiness,  so  sudden, 
so  great,  so  undeserved,  as  it  is.  Every  morning  it  surprises 
me  almost  like  an  earthquake.  And  I  must,  indeed,  speak 
Anna's  sweet  name  fifty  times  before  the  stormy  beating  of 
my  heart  becomes  calmer.  ^ 

!Now  I  must  see  Emil,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  an  angel.  I 
will  go  to  him.    Ah,  there  he  comes  even  to  me; 

Axel  to  Aira^A. 

A  house  bought — ^furniture ;  the  domestic  management 
brought  into  order — ^my  business  arranged ;  the  banns  pub- 
lished to-day — ^in  eight  days  the  marriage !  "  Emil,  who  art 
thou  ?    Art  thou  an  angel — a   Qod  ?'*     "  I  am-— Anna's 

loTer  1"     "  Oh,  the  thous you  should  leave  that  I"     "I 

will  be  your  common  friend."  "Tou  may  never  come  into 
my  house  !"/♦"  Thither  shall  I — ^not  now — ^I  will  take  a. 
journey."  ^  But  you  come  again,  however  ?"  "  As  a  mar- 
ried man.    Farewell,  Axel !  be  worthy  of  Anna,  be  happy  V* 

TMb  Emil — and-— and  I!  Anna,  how  does  this  Emil; 
please  you  ? 

Anita  to  Axel. 

He  is  better,  nobler  than  Axel ;  but  I  only  love  Axel ;  so- 
unreasonable,  so  inexplicable  is  the  human  heart,  so  weak  is 
mine.    Do  yoii  reproach  me.  Axel  ? 

Axel  ^o  Anna. 

Anna,  recQawto|ff||ii  mftff    XtOzv^JOdt  wo)^y  of  yoa 

— I  never  ca^Jte  !^*  wk         :. 

•ill:  •,*'<'  \ 
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Anna  to  Axel. 

I  love  you — and  in  a  few  days  will  be  your  wife — ^wko 
from  you  expects  her  whole  well-being— her  whole  happiness. 

Tour  little  sister  shall  come  to  us.     I  wiU  be  her  mother. 

AxEL  TO  Anna. 

If  the  angels  of  heaven  would  take  in  hand  to  make  people 
wise  and  good  by  benefits,  I  would  bet  ten  to  one  that  they 
would  succeed.  I  write  no  more  to  you,  Anna — I  remain  with 
you.  Notes  remind  me  only  of -bolted  do6rs,  of  jealousy,  mis- 
trusts, and  despair ;  and  away  with  boltedi  doors,  with  black 
despair,  black  jealousy,  and  all  black  things — yes,  even  with 
ink — ^away  with  it !  May  these  between  my  wife  and  me 
never  become  necessary ! 

Anna  to  Axel. — Amen  ! 

Janne  to  hee  siSTEE  TJlla. 

Do  you  know,  dear  Ulla,  the  correspondence,  as  it  wa 
called,  is  now  at  an  end.  The  whole  sprmg-time  have  I  beer 
running  up-stairs  and  down  stairs  vdth  little  written  bits  o 
paper,  called  notes,  between  a  young  ladjr  and  a  young  gen 
tleman.  And  I  had  always  the  while  a  pau:  of  boots  or  shoe 
which  I  was  always  cleaning  in  my  hand,  and  I  looked  as  ir 
nocent  as  a  blacking-bottle.  And  do  you  know  that  for  evei 
note  which  I  delivered  in  the  stated  place,  I  got  one,  or  i 
deed  two,  three  shillings,  and  several  times  a  whole  dollar :. 
my  pocket.    Several  times  I  received  a  few  good  sound  box€ 
on  my  ear  from  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  passionatt^ 
beyond  measure ;  and  indeed  for  this  reason,  because  I  had 
not  a  note,  whilst  he  declared  that  I  must  have  one,  namely, 
from  the  young  lady.    For  which,  however,  I  afterwards  re- 
ceived as  a  plaster,  a  twelve-shilling  note,  so  that  I  would 
wiUingly  have  had  more  of  them. 

How  many  notes  there  were  altogether  is  more  then  my 
poor  head  can  count.  The  sum  and  substance  is,  that  I  have 
scraped  together  thirty  rixdollars;  that  I  shall  leave  the 
dear  city  of  Stockholm,  where  a  bit  of  bread-and-butter  costs 
more  than  the  whole  stomach  is  worth ;  that  I  hastenJ||ome 
towards  Smaland,  buy  our  mother  a  little  house,  and  after  all 
my  drudgery  settle  down  with  her  in  quiet.  Here  I  am  no 
longer  of  any  use.  The  correspondence  is  at  an  end.  The 
gentlefolks  are  married.     Qod  give  them  His  peace ! 

THE  END. 
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